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INTRODUCTORY. 



Walfs 13 a constrjr interesting ia many reapeot*, and degerriDg of 
more attention than it haa hitherto met with. Thoagh aot vonr 
eit«nsive it is one of the moat pictareaqne ooaalries in the world, 
a coantry is whinh Nature displays herself in her wildest, boldeet, 
and occasionatlj loveliest forms. The inliabitants, nho epeak an 
ancient and p eculiar language, do not call this region Wales, nor 
themselves Welsh. They call themselves Gymry or Gnmry, and 
their oonntr; Cymra, or the land of the Cumry. Wales or Wallia, 
honever, is the true, proper, and without doubt original name, as 
it relates not to any particular race, which at present inhabits it, 
or may Kave sojourned in it at any long by-gone period, hot to the 
ooantry itself. Wales signifies a land of mountains, of vales, of 
dingles, chasms, and springs. It is connected with the Cumric bal, 
a pretaherance, a springing forth; with the Celtic beni or beal, a 
month ; with the old English wella, a fountain ; with the original 
name of Italy, still called by the Germans Welschlsndi with 
Balkan and Valcan, both of which signify a casting ont, an 
ernption ; with Welint or Wayland, the name of the Anglo-Saxon 
god of the forge ; with the Chaldee val, a forest, and the Qerman 
wald; with the English blnff, and the Sanscrit palava— startling 
assertions, no doubt, at least to somei which are, however, qnite 
trae, and which at some fatnre time will be universally acknow- 
ledged so to be. 

But it is not for its scenery atone that Wales ia deserving of 
being visited; scenery soon palls unless it is associated with 
remarkable events, and the namea of remarkable men. Perhaps 
there is no conntry in the whole world which has been the toene ol 
events more stirring and remarkable than those recorded in the 
history of Wales. What other ooantry has been the scene of a 
straggle so deadly, so imbittered. and protracted as that between 
the Cumro and tne Saxon 9 — A straggle which did not terminate at 
Caernarvon, when Edward Longehanks foisted his yonng son upon 
the Welsh chieftains as Frinee of Wales ; but was sept np tilt the 
battle of Bosworth Field, when a prince of Cnrario blood won the 
crown of fair Britain, verifying the olden word which had cheered 
the hearts of the Ancient Britons for at least a thonsand years, even 
in times of the darkest distress and gloom ;— 

But after long pun 

Bepon wa shall obtain, 
When twaj bubaiio bu pnig'd ns clean t 

And Briions shall regain 

Their orown and their domain. 
And tbelbnigii oppressor bono more Hon. 
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I INTRODirOTORY. 

Of remarkable men Wales has aesnredly ptodneed ita ftill ehare. 
First to apeak of men of actioQ : — tbere was Madoo, the hoq of 
Owain Gwynedd, who discovered America, centariea before 
ColambuB was bom; then there was "the irregular and wild 
Glendower" who tnmed rebel at the age of eiity, was crowned 
King of WaleB at Machynlleth, and for fonrtaen years contrived to 
hold his onn agaiuiit the whole power of Englaod ; then there was 
Byce Ap Thomas, the best soldier of his time, whose hands placed 
the British crown on the brow of Henry the Seventh, and whoni 
blnff Henry the Eijrhth delighted to call Father Preece; then 
there was — whop — why Harry Morgan, who led those tremendons 
fellows the Baccaneers across the Isthmns of Darien to the sack 
and bnrning of Fanani&. 

What a bnccaneer in the list F Ay I and why not t Morgan was 
a scourge, it is trne, but he was a sconrge of God on tbe omel 
Spaniards of the New World, the meroUeiis task-masters and 
bntcbers of tbe Indian race : on which account Ood favonred and 
prospered him, permitting him to attain the noble age of ninety, 
And to die peacefully and tranquilly at Jamaica, whilst smoking his 
pipe iu his shady arbour, with hia smiling plantation of sngar-canee 
fall in view. How unlike the 'fate of Harry Morjian to that of 
Lolonois, a being as daring and enterprising as the Welshman, bnt 
a monster vithont ruth or discrimination, terrible to friend and 
foe, who perished by the hands, not of the Spaniards, but of the 
Indians, who tore him limb from limb, burning his members, yet 
quivering, in the lire— which very Indiana Morgan contrived to 
make his own firm friends, and whose difficult language he spoke 
with the same fncihty as English, Spanish, and his own South 
Welsh. 

For men of genios Wales during a long period was partionlarly 
celebrated. — Who has not heard of the Welsh Bards f though it is 
true that, beyond the borders of Wales, only a very few are 
acquainted with their songs, owing to tbe language, by no means 
an easy one, in which they were composed. Honour to them alt ! 
everlasting glory to the three greatest- — Taliesin, Ab Owilym and 
Gronwy Owen : the first a professed Christian, but in reality a 
Draid, whose poems fling great light on the doctrines of tbe primi- 
tive priesthood of Europe, which correspond remarkably with tbe 
philosophy of the Hindus, before the time of Brahma: tbe second 
the grand poet of Nature, the contemporary of Chaucer, but worth 
half a dozen of the accomplisbed word-master, the ingenious 
versifier of Norman and Italian tales i the third a learned and irre- 
proachable minister of the Church of England, and one of the 
greatest poeta of the last century, who after several narrow escapea 
from starvation both in England and Wales, died master of a paltry 
school at New Bmnswick, in North America, sometime about the 
year 1780. 

But Wales has something besides ite wonderful scenery, ita 
nventfnl history, and ita illaatrions men of yore to interest the 
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Tuitor. yfaha has apopulation, aod b lemarkable one. There 
are eonntnea, beaidea WalcB, abonnding witb noble aceneiy, rioh in 
eventful histories, and which are not iparinslj- dotted with the 
biith-placea of heroei and poeta, in which at the preaent da^ there 
ie either no population at all, or one of a character which u tutj- 
thing bat attractive; Of a oonntry in the first predicament the 
Scottish Higblanda afford an example : What a oonntr; i« that 
Highland region ! What scenery I and whatasBociationsI If Wales 
haaits Snowdon and Gader Idna, the Highlands have their Hill of 
the Water Dogs, and that of the Swarthy Swine ; If Wales has a 
biBtory, eo have the Highlands— not indeed so remarkable as that 
of Wales, bnt eventfal enongh ; If Wales has had its heroes, its 
Qlendower and Father Pryce, the Highlands have had their Evan 
Cameron and Ranald of Moydart; It Wales has had its romantic 
oharaoters, its GrifSth Ap Nicholas and Harry Morgan, the High* 
lands have had Bob Boy, and that strange fellow Donald Kacleod, 
the man of the broadanord, tbe leader of the Freaeadan Dhn, who 
at Fontenoy caused the Lord only knows how many Frenchmen'! 
heads to fly off their ehoalders, who lived to the age of one hnndred 
and Beven, and at seventy-one performed gallant aerrioe on the 
Heights of Abraham; wrapped in nhoie plaid tbe dying Wolfe was 
earned from the hill of victory. — If Wales has been a land of song, 
have not tbe Highlands also r^If Wales can boast of Ab Gwilym 
and Qrottwy, tbe Highlands can boast of Ossian and Mac Intyre, 
In many respects the two regions are eqnals or nearly so ; — In one 
respect, however, a matter of tbe present day, and a very important 
matter too, they are anything bnt eonals : Wales baa a po[MilatioD 
— hot where is that of tbe Highlands P— Plenty of noble scenery ; 
Plenty of delightful assooiationB, historical, poeticalandromantic-^ 
bnt, bnt, where is tbe population P 

The popalatioQ ofi Wales baa not departed aoroas the Atlantic, 
like that of the Highlands ; it remains at home, and a remarkable 
popnlation it is — very different from the present inhabitants of 
several beantifnl lands of olden fame, who have strangely degener- 
ated from their forefathers. Walea has not only a population, bnt 
a highly interesting one — hardy and frugal, yet kind and hospitable 
— a oit crazed, it ia tme, on tbe anbject of religion, bnt still retain- 
ing plenty of old Celtic peonharities, and etili speaking — Dioloh i 
Dnw ! — tbe lan^nage of Glendoner and the Bards. 

Tbe present is a book abont Wales and Welsh matters. He who 
does me the honnnr of perusing it will b« conducted to many a 
spot not only remarkable for pictareaqaenesa, bnt for having l>een 
the scene of some extraordinary event, or the birth-plaoe or residence 
of a hero or a man of genius; he will likewise be not nnfreqaently 
introdnced to tbe genuine Welsh, and made acquainted with what 
they have to aay abont Cnmro and Saxon, bnying and selling. 
Fattening hoga and ponltrv. methodism and baptiem, andthe poor, 
persecnted Church of England. 

An acconat ot the tangnage of Wales will be fonnd in the last 
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cbapt«r. It has maiiT featarei and words in common witli the 
8anBorit,;ind many which Mem peculi&r to itielf, or rather to the 
family of langnagee, ^nerallj called the Celtic, to which it belongs. 
ThoDah not an origiQat tongne, for indeed do original tongne, or 
anything approzi mating to one, at present exietg, it ia certamlj of 
immense Bntiqnity, indeedalmost entitled in that respect to diapnte 
tfae palm with the grand tongne of India, oa which in aome respects 
it SingB nearly bb much elucidation as it itself receives in otlieTe. 
Amongst the words quoted in the chapter alluded to I wish partion- 
larl; to direct the reader's attention to gwr a man, and gwres heat; 
to whioh maj be added gwreichionen a Bpartc. Does not the 
striking similarity between these words warrant the supposition 
that the anoisnt Unrory entertained the idea that man and Gre were 
one and the same, even like the ancient Hindne, who believed that 
man sprang from fire, and whose word vira,* which signifies a 
strong man, a hero, signiSes also fireP 

There are of conise fanlts and inaccuracies in the work ; bnt I 
have reason to believe that they are neither namerons nor im- 
portant: I may have occasionally given a wrong name to a hill or 
a brook ; or may have overstated or nnderstated, by a fnrlong, the 
distance between one hamlet and another ; or even committed the 
hlnnder of saying that Ht. Jones Ap Jenkins lived in this or that 
homestead, whereas in reality Mr. Jenkins Ap Jones honoured it 
with his residence : I maybe chargeable with aooh inaocaraoies; 
in which case I b^ to express dnesorrow for them, and at the same 
time a hope that I nave aifbrded information about matters relating 
to Wales which more than atones for them. It wonld be as well if 
those who exhibit eagerness to expose the faults of a book wonld 
occasionally have thec^ndourtosay a word of two about its merits; 
snob a wish, howaver,isDotlikely to be gratified, unless indeed they 
wisely take a hint from the following) ines, translated from a 
. py wydd of the last of the great poets of Wales : 



* tkti vira at ooe dma meant man in general, ai well as fire, there san be 
no doDbt. It u ainguUr faew (his word, or aamethiag itrikinglj like it, 
Mcnis in vmrimu Barapeaa UDgEwgca, aomstimei u man, ■ometimea m fire, 
Vir In lAtia signifies man, but vnur in Dutoh signifies fire. In like manner 
fear in Iriih signifies a man, but fire in English signifiM ijie oonsumLag, or, 
sa the Bindo* would oall it, the producing element. 

t Fawb a'i een^rdd, o bjdd bai, 

A Bawddjn, er na bjddai— Qowuiwi Owia. 
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lis PEOPLE, LANGUAeE, AND SOENEBT. 



upon going into Wai<_. 
months there. We are 
of a corner of East A 
the time of whioh. I an: 



le 



eatate, that .. _ _ 

the objects around ns, A 

that we Bhontd be all the better for 
ohanginfr the scene for a abort period. 
We were undetermined for some time 
with reepeot to where we shoold go. 
I proposed Wales from the fint. but 
my wife and daughter, who nave 
always had rather a hankering 
after what it fashionable, uiid thef 
thouffht it would be more adtiBable to 

Kio Earrowgate, or Leamington. 
1 my observing that those were ter- 
rible places for expense, they replied 
that, though the price of com had of 
late been shameiullT low, we had a 
spare hundred pounds or two in our 

[looketti, and could afford to pay for a 
ittle insight into fashionable ufe. I 
told them that there was nothing I so 
mnch hated as fashionable Ufe, but 
that, as I was anything but a selftsh 
person, I would endeavour to stifle 
mj abhorrence of it for a time, and 
attend them either to Leamington or 
Harrowgate. By this speech I ob- 
tained my wish, even as I knew I 
■hould, for mj wife and daughter iu* 



•tantlv observed, that, after all, they 
thought we had better go into Walea, 
which, though not so nshioiMble as 
either Leamington or Harrowgate, 
was a very nice piotoresque oonntrv, 
where, they had no donbt, they shonld 
get on verj^ well, more espeoiallv as I 
was acquainted with the Welsh lan- 
guage. 

It was my knowledge of Welsh, 
such as it was, that made me desirous 
that we should go to Wales, where 
there was a ohanoe that I might turn 
it to some little account. In my bo^> 
hood I had been something of a phi- 
lologist ; had picked up some Latin 
and Greek at school ; some Irish in 
Ireland, where I had been with lay 
father, who was in the army ; and 
subsequently whilst an articled olerk 
to the first solicitor in East Anglia — 
indeed I may say the prince of all 
English solicitors— for he was a gen- 
tleman, had learnt Home Welsh, umHy 
from books and partly from a Welsn 
groom, whose acquaiatanoe I made, 
A. queer groom he was, and well de> 
serving of having his portrait drawn. 
He might be about forty-seven years 
of axe, and about five feet eight inches 
in height ; his body was spare and 
wiry, his chest rather broad, and 
his arms remarkably long ; his legs 
were of the kind general^ known as 
spindle-shanks, but vigorous withal, 
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for they oanied his body with jrreat 
(tRility ; neok he had none, at least 
that I ever observed; and his head 
woB anything but high, not meaBuring', 
1 should think, more than four inches 
from the bottom of the chin to the top 
of the forehead i his cheek-bones were 

ah, hia eyes gray and deeply sunken 
is &ce, with an expression in them, 
partly anlleii, and partly irascible ; 
his complexion was indescribable ; 
the little hair which he had, which 
was almost entirely on the sides and 
the hack part of his head, was of an 
iion-grey nne. He wore a leather hat 
on ordinary days, low at the orown, 
and with the side eaves turned np. 
A dirty pepper and salt eoat, a. waist- 
coat which had onee been red, but 
which had lost its pristine colour, and 
looked brown ; dirty yellow leather 
breeches, grey worsted st«ckingB, and 
bi^h-lows. Sorely I was right when I 
said he was a, very different groom t" 
those of the present day, whethi 
Welsh or En^sh? What say vol. 
Sir Watkin i What say you, mv Lord 
of Exeter ! He looked eiteT the horses, 
and oocasioually assisted (in the house 
of a person who lived at the end of 
an alley, in whioh the office of the 
gentleman to whom I y/aa artioled was 
situated, and having to pass by the 
door of the office half-a-dozen times 
in the day, he did not fail to attract 
the notioB of the clerks, who, some- 
times individually, sometimes by twos, 
sometimes by threes, or even more, not 
unfrequently stood at the door, bare- 
headed— mi s-Bpendidg the time which 
was not legally their own. Sundry 
observations, none of them very flat- 
tering, did the clerks and, amongst 
them, myself, moke upon the groom, 
as he passed and repassed, some oi 
them direct, others somewhat oblique. 
To these he made no reply save by 
looks, which had in them something 
dangerous and menacing:, and clench- 
ing without raising his fists, which 
looked Bingularly hard and homy. 
At length a whisper ran about the 
alley that the groom was a Welsh- 
man ; this whisper much increased the 
malice of my brother clerks against 
him, who wars now whenever he passed 



the door, and ther hap^ned to be 
there by twos or threes, in the habit 
of sayiny something, as if by accident, 
against Wales and Welshmen, and, 
individually or together, were in the 
habit of shouting' out " TaSy," when 
he was at some distance from them, 
and his back was turned, or regaling 
hia ears with the harmonious and well- 
known diatiohof'To^ was a Welsh- 
man. Taffy was a thief : Taffy came to 
my house and stole a piece of beef." 
It had, however, a very different effect 
upon me. I wastrying toleamWclsh, 
and the idea occurring to me that the 
groom, mi^bt be able to assist ma in 
my pursuit, I instantly lost all desire 
t« torment him. and determined to do 
my best to scrape acquaintance vith 
him, and persuade him to give ma 
what assistance he could in Welsh. 
I succeeded; how I will not trouble 
the reader with describing ; he and I 
became great friends, and he taught 
me whatWelsh he oould. In return 
for his instructions I persuaded my 
brother clerks to leave off holloing 
after him, and to do aotlung further 
to hurt bis feelings, whiohhad been 
very deeply wounded, so much so, 
that after the first two or three lessons 
he told me in confidence that on the 
mominfj' of the very day I first began 
to conciliate bim he had come to ^e 
resolution of doing one of two things, 
namely, either to nong himself £com 
the bsJk of the hayloft, or to give his 
master warning, both of which things 
he told me he should have been very 
unwilling to do, more particularly as 
he had a wife and faroily. He gave 
me lessons on Sunday attemoous, at 
my father's house, where he made his 
appearance very respectably dressed, 
in a beaver hat, blue surtont, whitish 
waistooat, black trowaers and Welling- 
tons, all with a somewhat ancient look 
—the Wellingtons I remember were 
slightly pieced at the sides— but all 
upon the whole fery respectable. I 
wished at first to persuade him to 
give me lessons in the office, but could 
notsuooeed: "No, no, lad;" said he, 
"catch me going in there: I would 
just as sOon. venture into B, nest of 
lATCupines." To tronslato fiwn faooka 
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/ i Iiad already, to • oert^n denee, 
taught myaeH und ftt his first viut I 
discovered, and he himself ooknow- 
ledgred, that at book Welsh I was 
BtroiiBrer than himself, but I learnt 
Welsh prononoiatiDii from him, and 
to discourse a little in the Welsh 
UiDgne. " Had you much difficultj 
in acqniriag the sound of the 11 P " I 
think I hear the reader inquire. None 
vhatevei : the doable 1 of the Welsh 
is by no means the terrible euttural 
which EnKlish peoi)le generalt; sup- 
pose it to he, bemg in reality a pretty 
liquid, exactlr resembliiiK in sound 
the Spanish 11, the sound of whiah 
I had mastered^ hefpre commencing 
Welsh, and whioh is equivalent to 
the English Ih ; so being able to pro- 
nouQoe Uano I had of oourse no diffi- 
culty in pronoimcing Lluyd, which 
by the bye was the name of the 

I remember that I found the pro- 
'^ tiimciation of the Welsh far less diffi- 
. enlt than I had found the grammar, 
the moat remarkable feature of whioh 
is the mutation, under oertaio circum- 
stanoea, of particular oonaonants, 
when forming the initials oE words. 
This feature I had observed in the 
Irish, which I had then only learnt 

Bnt to return to the groom. He 
WHS really a remarkable character, 
and taught me two or three things 
beaidea Welsh pronunciation ; and to 
discourse a little in Cumroeg. He 
had been a soldier in his youth, and 
had served under Moore and Welling- 
ton in the Pcninaular oampaigns, and 
from him T learnt the details of many 
■ bloody field and bloodier storm, of 
the sufferings of poor British soldiers, 
and the tyranny of baoghty British 
officers; more especially of the two 
commanders jnst mentioned, the first 
of vhom he swore was shot by his 
own soldiers, and the second more 
fi^onenfly shot at by British than 
Frendi. Bntiti«notdeemedamatt«r 
it giiod tf^tB to write about sneb low 



people as grooms, I shall therefore 
aiamins bim with no observation fur- 
ther than that aft«r he had visited ma 

on Sunday afternoons far about a year 
be departed for his own oonntzy with 
his wue, who was an Englishwoman, 
and his ohildren, in conseqaenoe of 
having been left a small freehold 
there oy a diataot relation, and that 
I neither saw nor heard of him again. 

But though I had lost my oral in-\ 
stmot«r I had still my silent ones, ^ 
namely, the Webh books, and of i 
these I made such use that before the 
expiration of my clorkship I was able , 
to read not only Welsh prose, but, 
what was infinitely more difficult, ■ 
Welsh poetry in any of the four-and- 
twenty measures, and was well versed ' 
in the compositions of various of the ( 
old Welsh bards, especially those of 
Dofydd ah Qwilym, whom, since the 
time when 1 first became aoguainted ' 
with his works, I have always con- 
sidered as the greatest poetioal genius . 
that has appeared in Sorope liuce the f 
revival of literature. 

After this exordium I think I may 
proceed to narrate the journey of my- 
self and family into Wales. As 
perhaps, however, it will he thought 
that, though T have said quite enough 
about myself and a oertain groom, I 
have not said quite enough about my 
wife and daufihter, I will add a little 
more about them. Of my wife I will 
merely say that she is a perfect 
paragon of wives — can make puddings 
and sweets and treacle posset, and is 
the best woman of business in Eastern 
Anglia — of my step -daughter— for 
such she is, though I generally call 
her daughter, and with good reason, 
seeing that she has always shown her- 
self a daughter to me — that she has 
all kinds of good qualities, and several 
accomplishments, knowing something 
of oonohology, more of botany, draw- 
ing capitally m the Dutch style, and 
playing remarkably well on the guitai 
— not tbe trumpery Oerman thing bo< 
celled — hat the real Spanish guitar. 
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•elf, my wife Mary, and my daagi 
ter Henrietta, for danght^ I ahall 
perdrt in calling her, Btarted for 
Wales in the afternoon of the STth 
Jnly, 18fi*. We flew throngh part of 
Nonolk and CambridgeBhire in a train 
which we left at £1t, and Kettin^ into 
Another, which did not fly quite so 
fast as the one we had qnitted, reached 
the PeteibOTonsh station at abont_ux 
o'clock of » deiiithtfnl evening. 
Mooeeded no farmer on onr lonmey 
that day. in order that we mignt Imtb 
an oppoitnnity of feeing the cathedral. 

Sallying arm in arm from the 
Station Hotel, where we had deter- 
mined to talce up oar quarter! for Hie 
night, we oroned a bridge over the 
deep quiet Ken, on tlie eouthem bank 
of whtoh stands the station, and soon 
arrived at the cathedral — unfortu- 
nately we were too late to procure 
admiBsion into the interior, and had 
t« oontent ourselves with walking 
round it and Burreying its outside. 

It is named after, and occupies the 
site, or part of the site of 
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atroyed byfire in the year 1116, which 
monaBteiy, Ihongh originally termed 
Medeshamsted, or the homestead on 
the meads, was subsequently termed 
Peterborough, from the circumstance 
of its haying been reared by the old 
Baron monarch for the love of God 
and the honour of Saint Peter, aa the 
Saxon Chronicle says, a book which 
I went through oarefolly in my 

Jonuger days, when I studied Soion, 
ir, B8 1 hava already told the reader, 
I waa in those days a bit of a pbilo- 
logiat. like the tirst the Beoond edi- 
fice waa originallv a monaabe^, and 
oontinaed m till the time of the Re- 
fcrmationi both were abodes ofleam- 
Ing; for if tbe Saxon Chroniole waa 
eommeuced in the monkish cells of 
'ie fk(t| it wu wmpleted in thoM «f 



the second. What is at present colled 
Peteiborongh Cathedral is a noble ve- 
nerable pile, equal upon the whole in 



ohiteotnre can be oouoeiv^ more 
beautiful tlian tile principal entrance, 
which famta the west, and which, at 
the tune we law it, was gilded with 
the ray* of the Kttinff son. 

After having strolled about tlie edi- 
fice surveying It until we were weary, 
we retnnwd to our inn, and after 
taking an excellent supper retired to 

At ten o'doek next morning we left 
the capital of the meads. With 



along its road through beautiful n 

dowB, garnished here and there witii 
poUara sallows; over pretty streams, 
whose waters stole along imperoei>ti- 
bZy ; by venerable old churches, which 
I vowed I would take the first oppor- 
tunity of viaiting : stopping now and 
then to recruit its energies at places, 
whose old Anglo-Saxon names Btored 
me in the eyes from station boards, aa 
specimens of which, let me only dot 
down Willy Thorpe, Ringated, and 
Yrtilinff Boro. ftuite foi*etting 
everything Welsh, I was enthusias- 
tically Saion the whole way from 
Medeshimated to Blisa worth, so 
thoroughly Saxon was the country, 
with its rich meads, its old chnroheB 
and its names. After leaving Blisa^ 
worth, a thoroughly Saxon place by 
tlie bye, as its name shows, signifring 
the sbvnghcdd or possession of BUgn 
or Blee, I became less Saxon ; tne 
country was rather less Saxon, and I 
caught occasionally the word "by" 
ou a board, the Danish for a town j 
which "by'' waked in me a consi- 
derable portion of Danish enthusiasm, 
of whion I have plen^, and with 
reason, having tmuUted the glarioni 
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E»mpe Viser over the desk of 107 
lUGient maateT, the geni^man solioitor 
of East A.nglia. At les^ we drew 
near the great workBhop of Enalajid, 
ootled by some, Brummagem or Brom- 
wieham, by others Birmingham, and 
I fell into a philological rererj. won- 
dering whioh waa the right name. 
Before, however, we came to the 
itation, I deoided that both names 
were right enough, hut that Brom- 
witdiam was the original nama ; signi- 
fying the home on the broomie moor, 
whion name it lost in polite parlance 
for Birmingham, or the home of the 
son of Biarmer, when a certain man 
of Danish blood, called Biarming, or 
the son of Biarmer, got pOBseBsiou of 
it, whether by force, fraud, or mar- 
riage — the latter, by the bye, is by far 
the best way of getting posseuion of 
an estate — this deponent neither 
knoweth nor oareth. At Birminfcham 
station I became a modem English- 
man, euthosiasticBlly proad of modem 
England's soienoe and energy ; that 
station alone is enough to make one 

5rond of being_ a modem Englishman. 
h, what an idea does that station, 
with its thousand trains dashing off 
in all directions, or arriving from all 
quarters, give of modem English 
science and energy. My modem 
English pride accompanied me all the 
way to Tipton ; for all alonf the route 
there were wonderful evidencBS of 
English skill and enterprise ; in chim- 
neys high as cathedral spirea, vomiting 
forth amoke, fomaoes emitting flame 
and Uto, and in ttie sound of gigantic 
hammers, wielded by steam, the Eng- 
lishman's slave. After passing lipton, 
at which ^aoe one leaves tne great 
working district behind ; I became 
for a considerable time a yawning, 
listless Englishman, without pride, 
enthusioEm or feeling of any kind, 
from whioh state I was suddenly 



s of castles built by Norman 
BaronB. Here, perhaps, the reader 
wiU expect from me a burst of Norman 
enthusiasm: if so he will be mistaken: 
I hare no Norman enthusiaam, ana 
hate and Kboniinate thu Dame of Ifor> 



man, for I have always ssaoeiated thai 
name with the deflowering of helpless 
Englishwoman, the plondering of 
English homesteads, and the tearing 
out of poor Englishmen's eyes. The 
sight of thoae editicea, now in i lins, 
but which were once the strongholds 
of plunder, violence, and lust, madt 
me almost ashamed of being an Ecg- 
lisbman, for they brought to my mind 
the indignities to whioh poor English 
blood has been subjected, I sat silent 
and melaneholy, tut looking from the 
window I caught sight of a long line 
of hills, whioh I guessed to be the 
Welsh hills, as indeed they proved, 
whioh sight causing me to remember 
tliat 1 was bound for Wales, the land 
of the bard_, made me cast all gloomy 
thoughts aside and glow with all the 
Welsh enthusiasm with whioh I 
glowed when I first started in th« 
direction of Wales. 

On arriting at Chester, at which 
place we intended to spend two or 
three days, we put up at an old-fash- 
ioned inn in Nortbgafe Street, to which 
we had been recommended; my wife 
and daughter ordered tea and its ao- 
oompaniinente, and 1 ordered ale, and 
that which always should accompanr 
it, cheese. " The ale I shall find ^d,** 
said I ; Chester ale had a villainoiis 
character in the time of old Sioit 
Tudor, who made a first-rate englyn 
upon it, aud it has scaroely improved 
since; "but I shall have a treat in 
the cheese, Cheshire oheese has always 
been reckoned eioellent, and now that 
I am in the oapital of the oheeso 
country, of course I shall have soma 
of the very prime." Well, the tea, 
loaf and butter made their appear- 
ance, and with them my tjieese and 
ale. To my horror the cheese had 
much the appearance of soap of the 
commonest kmd, which indeed I found 
it muoh resembled in taste, on putting 
a small portion into my mouth. 
"Ah," said I, after I had opened the 
window and ejected the half-masti- 
cated morsel into the street; "those 
who wish to regale on good Cheshire 
oheese must net come to Chester, no 
mors than those who wish to drink 
flnt-nte oo&e mtiit go to Itoadik 
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I'll now see whether the ale is drink- ' 

■ble;" HO I took a little of the ale into 
iQ^ mouth, and instantly going to tke 
window, spirted it out after the cheese. 
"Of a surety ," said I, " Chester ale 
must be of mnoh the same quality aa 
it was in the time of Sion Tudor, who 
spoke of it to the following effect : — 






le at gronnd-l<7, ot dirt, tnd of 



Well ! if I have been deceived ii 
cheese, I have at any rate not been 
deceived in the ale, which I ejected 
to find execrable. Fatienoe I I shall 
not &11 into a passion, more especially 



there are thinfra I can fall back 
upon. Wife ! I will trouble you for 
a cup of tea. Henrietta I have the 
kindness to cut me a slice of bread 
and butter," 

Cpon the whole, we found oorselvea 
very comfortable in the old-fashioned 
inn, which was kept by a nice old- 
fashioned gentlewoman, with the as- 
sistance of three servanta, namely, a 
"hoots" and two strappingchamljet' 
maids, one of which was a Wcleh ^rl, 
with whom I aoon scraped aequaint- 
anoe, not, I assore the resder. for the 
sake of the pretty Welsh eyes which 
she earned in her head, bnt for the 
sake of the pretty Welsh tongue 
which she earned in her month, from 
which leonfexs occasionally proceeded 
sounds which, however pretty, I was 
quito unable to understuid. 
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On the morning after our arrival we 
went out together, and walked up and 
down several streets ; mv wife and 
daughter, however, soon leaving me 
to go into a shop, I strolled about by 
myself. Chester is an ancient town 
With walls and gates, a prison called a 
oastle, built on the site of an ancient 
keep, an unpretending- looking red 
sandstone oathedral, two or three 
handsome chnrehes, several good 
streets, and certain curious places 
oaUed rows. The Chester row is a 
broad arohed stone gallery running 

Sorallel with the street within the 
[(ftdes of the houses ; it is partly open 
on the side of the street, and just one 
story above it-. Within the rows, of 
which there are three or four, are 
shops, every shop being on t^at side 
which is farthest from the street. All 
the best shops in Chester are to be 
found in the rows. These rows, to 
which yon ascend by stairs up narrow 
passa^i, were oiigmaUy built for the 
leounty of the wares of the principal 
DMohuiU aitainat the Welih. ^ould 



the mountaineers break into the town, 
as they frequently did, they might 
riffe some of the common shops, where 
their booty would be slight, but those 
which contained the more oostly 
articles would be beyond their reach ; 
for at the first alarm the doors of the 
passages, up which the stairs led, 
would be closed, and all access to the 
upper streets out off, from the open 
arches of which missiles of all kinds, 
kept ready for such occasions, could bo 
discharged upon the intruders, who 
would be soon clad to beat a retreat. 
These rows and the walls are cer- 
tainly the most remarkable memorials 
of old times which Chester has to boast 
of. 

Upon the walls it is possible to make 
the whole compass of the city, there 
■■ ' ■■ . : walk upon 

. .. abutsupon 

frightful ravine, at the bottom of 
which is a canal. From the western 
one there is a noble view of the Welsh 
hilU. 

As I stood yaiing iqioa tha hiUi Iron 
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the wall ft T^j;ed man came up and 
asked for chann-, 

* * Can yoa tell me the name of that 
tall hill?" said I, pointing' in the 
direotion of the Boutii-west. " That 
hill, sir," said the beggar, " is ooUed 
Moel Tamagh ; I ou^ht to know some- 
thing about it as I was bom at its 
foot. ' " Moel," said I, " a bald hill ; 
Vamagh, maternal or motherly. Moel 
Tamagh, the Mother Moel," "Juat 
■o, air," said the beggar ; " I see you 
are a WeUhmaD, tike myself, thoagb ' 
suppose you come from tha South- 
Hoel T&magh is the mother Moel, and 
is called so because it is the highest of 
all the Uoels." " Did you ever hear 
ofaplajjecalledMoldf^saidl. "Oh, 
Tea, yoDT honour," said the beggar ; 

many a time ; and many's the time I 
have been there." " In whioh direc- 
tion does itlie?" said I. "Towards 
Moel Yamagh, your honour," said the 
beggar, " whioh isafew miles beyond 
it ; you can't see it from hero, but look 
towards Moel Vamagh and tou will 
see OTer it." " Thank you, said I, 
and gare something to the beggar, 
who departed, after Brst taking off his 
hat. Lon^ and fixedly did I ^aze in 
the direotion of Mold. The reason 
which induoed me to do so was the 
knowledge of an appalling tragedy 
transacted there in the old time, in 
whioh there is every reason to suppose 
ft certain Welsh bard, called Lewis 
Qlyn Cothi, had a share. 

Thiiman, who was anative of South 
Wales, flouriihed during the wars of 
theRoiefi. Besidesbeing a poetical he 
was something of a military genius, 
and had a command of foot in the army 
of the Lancastrian Jasper Earl of 
Pembroke, tho son of Owen Tudor, 
and haK-brother of Henry the Sixth. 
After the battle of Mortim^s Cross, in 
which the Sari's forces were defeated, 
the warrior bard found his way to 
Chester, where he married the widow 
of a citizen and opened a shop, with- 
out asking the permission of the 
mayor, who with the o£B.oers of justice 
came and seized all his goods, which, 
ftccordinK to bis own aooouut, filled 
nine sacks, and t^en drove him ont of 
the ttnro. The bard in a great fury 



indited an awdl, in whioh he ioTite* 

Beinallt ap Grufydd ap Bleddyn, a 
kind of predatory ohiettsin, who ro> 
sided a httle way off in Flintshire, to 
come and set the town on fire, and 
slaughter the inhabitants, in revenge 
for me wrongs he bad sufiered, and 
then proceeds to vent all kinds of im- 
precationa againat the major and 
people of Cheater, wishing, amongst 
other things, that they might soon 
hear that the Dee tud beaome too 
shallow to bear their ships— tbat a 
certain cutaneous disorder might 
attack tbe wrists of great and small, 
old and young, laity and clergy— that 
grass might grow in their streets— 
that nor and Cyveilach, Welsh saints, 
might slay them — that dogs might 
snarl at them— and tiiat the king of 
heaven, with the saints Brynaoh and 
Non, mig^ht afflict them with blind- 
ness— whichpieoe, however ineffectual 
in inducing God and the saints to visit 
the Chester people with the ouraei with 
which the furious bard wished tbem 



chieftain, who shortly afterwards, t- 
learning that the mayor and many of 
the Chester people were present at the 
fair of Mold, near which ptaee he re- 
sided, set upon them at the head of his 
forces, and after adesperate combat, in 
which many lives were loa^ took the 
mayor prisoner , and drove those of his 
people who survived into a tower, 
which he set on fire and burnt, with 



(Jonversont as J was with all this 
strange history, is it wonderful that I 
looked with great interest from tha 
wall of Chester in the direotion of 
Mold! 

Once did I make the compass of the 
city upon the walls, and was beginning 
to do the same a seoond time, when I 
stumbled against a blaok, who, with 
bis arms leaning upon the wall, wa» 
spitting over it, in the direction of the 
nver. I apologized, and contrived to 
entor into conversation with him. He 
tolerably well dressed, had a hairy 
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cap on hia head, waa about forty jeitit 
of age, and brntishl; ugly, hia featureB 
acaicel; reaembling thoae of a human 
being. He told me he was a native of 
Antigua, a blacksimth by trade, and 
had been a slave. X Ewked him if he 
oould Bpcak anj[ language besides 
English, and receiTed ftr answer that 
besides English, he oould speak Span- 
ish and Erenoh. Forthwith 1 spoke to 
him in Spanish, but he did not under- 
stand me, I then asked him to speak 
to me in Spanish, but he could not. 
" SuTuljr yon can tell me the wori for 
water in Spanish," said I ; he, how- 
ever, was not able. "How is it," sold 
I, "that, pretending to be aoquai 
with Spanish, you do not even li 
the word for water!" He said he 
could not tell, but supposed that he 
had forgotten the Spanish language, 
adding however, that he could speak 
French pi'rfeetly. I spoke to him in 
French — he dia not understand me: 
I told him to speak to me in Erenoh, 
but he did not. I then asked him the 
word for bread in French, but he oould 
not tell me. I made no observations 
on hia ignorance, but inquired how he 
liked being a slave i He said not at 
all; that it was very bad t« be a slave, 
SB a slave was forced to work. I asked 
him if he did not work now that he 
was free i He said very seldom ; that 
he did not like work, and that it did 
Dot agree with him. I asked how he 
came info England, and he said that 
wishing to see England, he had c ' 

over with a gentleman aa hia seri. .. 

but that as soon as he ^t there, he had 
left his master, as he did not like work. 
I asked him how he contrived to live 
in England without working j He said 
that any black might live in England 
without working ; that all he had to 
do waa to attend religious meetinga, 
and apeak against slavery and the 
Amerioana. I asked him if he had 
dooeto. HiiNudhehad,BndUuLtthe, 



religioua peoplewere very kind to him, 

and gave bim money, and that a reli- 
gious lady was going to marry him. I 
asked him if he knew anything; about 
the Americans i He said he did, and 
that they were very bad people, who 
kept slaves and flogged them. " And 
quite right too," said 1, "if they am 
lazy rascals like yourself, who want to 
eat without working. What a pretty 
set of knaves or fools must they be, 
who enoonrage a fellow like you to 
speak against negro slavery, of the 



of whom you know aa much as of 
French or Spaniah." Then leaving 
the black, who made no other answer 



_. ._ ._. 1 continued making my 
second compass of the city upon the 
wall. 

Having walked round the city for 
the second time, I returned to the ina. 
In the evening I went out again, passed 
over the bridge, and then turned to 
the right in the direction of Ute hills. 
Near the river, on my right, on a kind 
of green, I observed two or three tents 
resembling_ those of gypsiea. Some 



the appearance of the children of the 
Egyptian race, their locks being not 
dark, but either of a flaxen or red 
hue, and their features not delicate 
and regular, but coarse and uncouth, 
and their complexions not olive, but 
rather inclining to be fair. I did not 
gij up to them, but continued my oourse 
till I arrived near a large factory. I 
then turned and retracedmy steps into 
the town. It was Saturday night, and 
the streets were crowded with people, 
many of whom must have been Welsfe 
as 1 heard the Cambrian language 
spoken on every side. 
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Oh the Sunday morning, aa we sat at 
breakfast, we aeard the noiM of Bind- 
ing in ihe street ; ru nnin g to the win- 
duw. we saw a number af people, 
bareheaded, from whose mouths the 
sin^g or psalmody proceeded. These, 
on inquiry, we were informed, were 
Methodists, going- about t« raise re- 
cruitB for a grand oamp-meetuiK, 
whieh was to be held a little way out 
of the town. We finished our break- 
fast, and at eleven attended divine 
serrice at the Cathedral. The interior 
of this holy edifice was smooth and 
neat, strangely eontrasting with its ex- 
terior, which was rongh and weather- 
beaten. We had decent places found 
us by a civil verger, who probably took 
UB for what we were — decent country 
people. We beard much fine chanting 
by uieohoir, and an admirable sermon, 
preached by a venerable prebend, on 
" Tares and Wheat." The congrega- 
tion was numerous and attentive. 
After service, we returned to our inn, 
and at two o'clook dined. During 
dinner, our conversation ran almost 
entirely on the sermon, which we all 
agreed was one of the beat sermons we 
had ever heard, and most singularly 
adapted to country people like our- 
selves, being on "wfieat and Tares." 
When dinner was over, my wife and 
daughter repaired to a neighbouring 
ehurch, and 1 went in truest of the 
oamp-meedng, having a mighty desire 
to uiow what kind of a thing Uetho- 
dism at Chester was. 

I found about two thousand people 
giathered l<%ether in a field Deal the 
railroad station; a waggon stood un- 
der soma green elms at one end of tlie 
field, in which were ten or a dozen 
men with the look of Methodist 

Sireachers ; one of these was holding 
orth to lite multitude when I arrived, 
bathe presently sat down, I having, 
aa I mppose, only come in time to 
hear the lag-end of his sermon, An- 
«ther suooeeded him, who, alter speak- 



ing for about half an honr, was suc- 
ceeded by another. All the dis- 
courses were vulgar and fanatical, 
and ia some instaiices onintelligible, 
at least to my ears. There was plenty 
of vociferation, but not one single 
burst of eloquence. Some of the as- 
sembly appeared to take considerable 
interest in what was said, and every 
now and then showed they did by 
devout hunis and groans ; but the 
generality evidently took little or 
none, staring ahout listlessly, or 
talking to one another, . Sometimes, 
when anything particularly low es- 
caped from the mouth of the speaker, 
I heard eidamations of "how lowl 
well, I think 1 could preach better 
than tJiat,'' and the liktr. At length 
a man of about fifty, pock-broken and 
somewhat bald, began to speak : un- 
like the others who screamed, shouted, 
and seemed in earnest, he spoke in a 
dry, waggish style, which had all the 
coarseness and nothing of the clever- 
ness of that of old Rowland Hill, whom I 
onee heard. After agreat many jokes, 
some of them very poor, and others 
exceedingly thread-bare, on the folly 
of those who sell themselves to the 
Devil for a little temporary enjoy- 
ment, he introduced the subject of 
drunkenness, or rather drinking fer- 
mented liquors, which he seemed to 
consider the same thing ; and manjr a 
sorry joke on the folly of drinkinir 
them did he crook, which some hall- 
dozen amidst the oonoourse applauded. 
At length he said : — 

" Alter all, brethren, such drinking 
is no joking matter, for it is the root 
of all evil. Now, brethren, if you 
would all get to heaven, and cheat the 
enemy of your souls, never go into a 
public-house to drink, and never fetch 
any drink from a public-house, Let 
nothing pass your lips, in the shap* 
of drink, stronger than water or tea. 
Brethren, if you would cheat tti» 
Dnil, take the pledge and become 
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teetotallers. I nm a teetotaller my- 
self, thank Qod— though onoe I was a 
regular lushington.," 

Here enaued a burst of laughter in 
which I joined, thoueh not at the 
wretched joke, but at toe abgordity of 
the argument ; for, aocordina: to Qiat 
argument, I tiiouKht my old Mends 
the Bpaciards and Portuguese must 
be the moat moral people in the world, 
being almost all water-drinkera. An 
the speaker was proceeding with his 
nonsense, I heard some one say behind 
me — " a pretty fellow, that, to speak 
against drinking and public -houses : 
he pretends to be reformed, but he is 
stiU as fond of the lush as ever. It 
was only the other day I saw him 
reeling out of a gin-shop." 

Now that speech I did not like, for 
I saw at ODce that it could sot he true, 
BO I turned quickly round and said— 

" Old ohap, I Dan scarcely credit 
ttiat!" 

The man, whom I addressed, a 
rough-and-ready-looking fellow of the 
lower class, seemed half disposed to 
return me a savage answer ; but an 
Englishman of the loner class, tjiough 
you call his word in question, is never 
savafre with you, provided you call 
him old chap, and be conBiders you 
by your dress to be his superior in 
Btetion. Now I, who had called the 
word of this man in question, had 
called him old chap, and was consi- 
derably better dressed than himself ; 
•0, after a little hesitation, he became 
quite i^ntle, and something more, for 
he said in a half-apologetio tone— 
" Well, sir, I did not exactly see him 
myself, but a particular friend of mine 
heer'd a man say, that he heer'd an- 
other man say, that he was told that 
a man heer'd that that fellow " 

" Come, come ! " said I, " a man 
must not be oonvioted on evidence 
like that ; no man has more contempt 
for the doctrine which that man en- 
deavours to inculcate than myself, 
for I consider it to have been got up 
;»artly for fanatical, partly for poli- 
tical purposes ; but I will never be- 
lieve that he was lately seen coming 
out of a gin-shop; he is too wIm, or 
rather too cnnning, for IhaL" 
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I stayed listening to tliese people 
till evening was at hand. I then left 
them, ana without returning to the 
inn strolled over the bridge to the 
green, where the tents stood. I went 
up to them : two women sat at the 
entrance of one; a man stood by 
them, and the children, whom I had 
before seen, were gambolling near at 
hand. One of the women was about 
forty, the other some twenty years 
younger ; both were ugly. The 
younger was a rude, stapid-looking 
creature, with red cheeks and redder 
hair, bnt there was a dash of intelli- 
gence and likewise of wildness in the 
countenance of the elder female, whose 
complexion and hair were rather dark. 
The man was about the same age as the 
elder woman ; he had rather a sharp 
look, and was dressed in hat, white 
frock-coat, oorduroy breeches, long 
stockings and shoes. I gave them the 
seal of the evening. 

"Good evening to your haner," said 
the man — " Good evening to you, sir," 
said the woman ; whilst the younger 
mumbled something, probably to me 
same effect, but which I did not 

" Fine weather," said I. 

"Very, sir,'' said the elder female. 
"Won't yon please to sit down?" and 
reaching hack into the tent, ahe 
pulled ont a stool which she placed 

I sat down on the stool. " Tou ara 
not from these parts? " said I, ad- 
dressing myself to the man. 

" We are not, your haner," said the 
man: " we are from Ireland." 

" And this lady," said I, motioning 
with my head totheelderfemale, "is, 
I suppose, your wife." 

"She is, 
children wl ' 
my children. 

" And who is this young lady f " 
said I, motionii^ to the oncouth-look- 

" The young lady^ as your haner ii 
pleased to call her, is a daughter of a 
sister of mine who is now dead, alons 
with her husband. We have her witi 
us, your haner. because if we did not 
aha would be alone in the world." 
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" And vhat trade or profe 
you follow i ' ' said 1. 

■' We do a bit in the 
your haner." 

" Do you find tinkerinK a very pio- 
fitable profesBion}" aaidl, 

"Jfotvery, your haner; but we 
eontrive to ^t a onut and a drink by 
it." 

"That's moN than I ever oonld," 
■aid I. 

" Has yoQT haner then ever followed 
tinkering!" laidtheman. 

'•Yee,** said I, "but I 
off." 

" And beoame a minister,'' uid the 
elder female. "Well, yonr honour is 
not the first indifferent tinker, that'~ 
tom'd oat a ahininirTiiiniBter.'' 

" Why do you think me i 



_i your honoar to oome to at 

here in the Sabbath evening, in order 
tha t yo u might bring ua God.'' 

" What do yon mean by bringing 
you God(" said I. 

" Talking to us about good things. 
sir, and instmoting us out of the Holy 
Book." 

' ' I am no minister," said I. 

" Then you are a priest ; I am 
you are either a minister or a priest ■, 
and now that I look on you, sir, I 
think f ou look more like a priest than 
a minister. Yea, I see yon are a 
priest. Oh, your Reverence, give na 
Ood ! poll oat the omcitix from your 
bosom, and let us kiss the face of 
Godl-^ 

"Of what religion are yoni" 
Midi. 

" Catholics, your Reverence, Ca- 
tholics are we all." 

" I am no priest." 

"Then you are a minister; I am 
lore you are either a priest or a 
minister. sir, pull out the H0I7 
Book, and iustraot us from it this 
blessed Sabbath evening. Qive us 
God, sir, give us God I " 

" And would yon, who are Catholics, 
listen to the voice of a minister i '' 

"That would we, sir; at leart I 
would. If 7on are a mini*t«r, and a 



good minister, I would as soon listen 
to your words as those of Father 
Toban himself." 
" And who is Father Toban i " 
"A powerful priest in these parts, 
sir, who has more than once eased mo 
of my sins, and given me God upon 
the cross. Oh, a powerful and com- 
fortable priest is Father Toban." 

' ' And what would he say if he were 
to know that yon asked for God from 

" I do not know, and do not much 
care ; if I get God, I do not care 
whether I get Him from a minister 01 

ariesti both have Him, no doubt, 
y give Him in different ways, 
sir, do give us God; we need Him, sit, 
for we are linfnl people ; we call our- 
selves tinkers, but many is the sinful 

" fii-do-hotd 1" said the man : Irish 
words tantamount to " Be silent I " 

" I will not be hushed," said the 
woman, speaking English. " The 
man is a good man, and he will do us 
no harm. We are tinkers, sir; but 
we do many thing;s besides tinkerinp-. 
many sinful tmngs, especially m 
Wales, whither we are soon going 
again. Oh, 1 want to bo eased of some 
of my sins before I go into Wales 
again, and so do you Tonrlough, for 

Jou know how you are sometimes 
aunted by Devils at night in those 
dreary Welsh hills. sir, give us 
comfort in some shape or other, either 
as priest or minister; give us God I 
Give us God 1" 

" I am neither priest nor minister," 
said 1, " and can only say : Lord have 



mercy upon you I" Then getting up 
I fiung the children some money and 
departed. 
" Wfi do 



We do not want your money, sir," 
screamed the woman after me ; "we 
have plenty of money. Give us God I 
Give us God 1 " 

" Yes, your haner," said the man, 
"Give us God! we do not want 



dusky, and was presenUy in the inn 
with my wife and daughter. 
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Oir the afternoon of Monday I rent 
my family off bj the train to Llan- 
gollen, wnichplaoewehaddeterminad 
to make our head-quarters during: our 
Btay in Wales. I intended to follow 
them next dav, not in train, but on 
foot, as by waDcing I ihoold be better 
able to Bee the country, between 
Cheater and Llangollen, than by 
making the jonmey by the flying 
vehicle. As I retiuned to the inn 
from the train I took refuge from a 
shower in one of the rows or ooTered 
•treets, to whi*^, as I have already 
said, one ascends by flia-hts of steps ; 
stopping at a book-stall I took up a 
booK which ohanced to be a Welsh 
one — the proprietor, a short led-faoed 
man, obserring me reading the book, 
asked me if I conld understand it, I 
told him that I could. 

" If so," said he, " let me hear you. 
translate the two line! on the title- 

•' Are you a Welshman ? '' taid I. 

'■ I am ! " he replied. 

" Qood ! " said 1, and I tranala1«d 
into English the two lines which were 
a couplet by Edmund Price, an old 
archdeacon of Merion, eelebrated in 
hia day lor wit and poetry. 

The men then asked me from what 
partof Wales I came, and when I told 
nim ihat I was an Englishman was 
evidently offended, either because he 
did not believe me, or, as I more 
incline to titink, did not approve 
of an Englishman's understanding 
Welsh. 

The book was the life of the Eev. 
Eiohards, and was published at Caer- 
Uoon, or the city of the legion, the 
appropiiate ancient British name for 
the plaoe now called Chester, a legir- 
havmg been kept stationed the., 
during the occupation of Britain by 
the Komans. 

I returned to the inn and dined, and 
then yearning for society, desoeiided 
into the kitcd^ and had Kune oosver- 



>n with the Welsh maid. She told 
— that there were a great many 
Welsh in Cheater from ail parts of 
Wales, bat chiefly from Denbighshire 
and Flintshire, whioh latter was her 
own county. That a great many chil- 
dren were bom in Chester of ffekhpa- 
rents, and brought up in the fear of Ood 
and love of the Welsh tongue. That 
there were some who had never been in 
Wales, who apoke aa good Welah aa 
heraelf, or better. That the Welsh of 
Chester were of vaiioua religious per- 
iona ; that some were Baptists, 
: Independents, but that the 
greater parts were Calvinistio-Metho- 
dists ; that she herself was a Calvi- 
nistic -Methodist; that the different per* 
Buasions had their different ohapcla, in 
which God was prayed to in Welsh ; 
that there were very few Welah in 
Chester who belonged tu the Churoh 
of England, and that the Welah in 
general do not like Church of Bug- 
land warship, as I ahould soon find 
if I went into Wales. 

Late in the evening I diieoted my 
steps aorosB the bridge to the green, 
where 1 had discoursed with the Irish 
itinerants. I wished to have some 
more conversation with them respect- 
ing their way of life, and, likewise^ as 
they had so strongl;? desired it^ to give 
them a little Christian oomfort, for 
my conscience reproached me for my 
abupt departure on the preceding eve- 
ning. On arriving at the green, how- 
ever, I found them gone, and no traces 
of them but the mark of their fire and 
a little dirty straw. I returned, dis- 
appointed and vexed, to my inn. 

Early the next morning I departed 
from Cheater for Llangollen, distant 
about twenty miles ; I passed over 
the noble bridge and proceeded aloi^ 
a broad and eioellent road, leading in 
a direction almost due south through 
pleaaant meadowa. I felt very happy 
— and no wonder ; the morning was 
beautiful, ttw birds muir matrily, uid 
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k nreet smell prooeeded tmm the new- 
(Dt har in the fields, and I wm bonnd 
tor Wales. I passed over the rivar 
Allan and through two villages called, 
as I was told, Polford and Marford, 
and SHOended a Tiill ; from the top of 
GiishiU the view ia very fine. To the 
east aie the high lands of Cbeabirs, to 
tbe west the bold hills of Wales, and 
below, on all sides a fair varietr of 
vood and water, (freen. meads and 
arabis fields. 

" Yon majr well look aroimd, 
Hearter," said a waj^goner, who. 
Doming &om the direction in which 
I was bound, stopped to breathe his 
team on the top of the hill i " yon 
mav well look aroond — there isn't 
■non a pl&ee to see the oountiT from, 
t»x ana near, as where we stand. 
Many oome to this place to look about 

I lo^ed at the man, and thought I 
bad never seen a more powerful-look- 
iag fellow ; he was aboat six feet 
tiro inches high, immensely broad in 
&e shoulders, and could hardly have 
weighed less than sixteen stone. I 
gave hi'T' the seal of the morning, and 
asked whether he was Welui or 
EneUsb. 

English, Heaster, English ; bom 
toother side of Beesfam, pure Cheshire, 

"I suppose," said I, "there are few 
Weldunen such big fellows as your- 
self." 

"No, Heaster," said tbe fellow, 
with a srin, " there are few Welsh- 
men so Dig as 1, or yourself either, 
they are small men mostly, Measter. 
them Welshers, very small men— and 
yet the fellows can use their hands. I 
am a bit of a fighter, Meastei, at least 
I was before my wife made me join 
the Methodist connection, and I once 
fit with a Welshman at Wrexham, he 
eane from the hills, and was a real 
Welshman, and shorter than myself 
by a whole head and shoulder, but he 
stood np against me, and gave me 
more than play for mj money, till 
I gripped him, flung liini down and 
myself upon him, and then of ooorM 
t'was all oyer with him." 

" Xou oro a noble fellow," said I, 



. . .__ while he, with Ub 

team, descended it on the other. 

"A genuine Saxon," said I; "I 
dare say just like mauy of those who, 
under Henicist, subdued the plains of 
Lloegr and Britain. Taliesm (»lled 
the Saxon race the Coiling Serpent. 
He had better have called it the Big 
Bull, He was a noble poet, however: 
what wonderful lines, upon the whole, 
are those in his prophecy, in which he 
speaks of the Buons and Briton^ and 
of the result of their struggle — 

" A aarpaDt wblob soil*. 
And with taij boili, 
nmn 0«rmai]]i nomitit with srm'd winis 
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ID and ifaill mthnll 
nia broad Britain all, 
Fnox the LoobUu oeesn to Snvtu'i ^ad. 

•' And Blltlab man 

BhaU be sapUvaa thea 
To atraniSTB from SaioaU'a atrsod ; 

The7 ahall pnlio thslr God, ind hold 

Tbtir ItDgnage aa ot old, 
Bnt ascept wUd Wales thaj aliaU loae their 

I arrived at Wrexham, and having 
taken a very hearty breakfast at the 
principal inn, for I felt rather hungry 
after a morning's walk of ten miles, 1 
walked about the town. The town is 
reckoned a Welsh town, but its ap- 

Earance is not Welsh— ita inhabitants 
ve neither the look nor language of 
Welshmen, and its name shows that 
it was founded by some Saxon adven- 
turer, Wrexham being a Saxon com- 
}Kiund, signifying the home or habita- 
tion of Kex or Hag, and identical, or 
nearly so, with the Wroxham of East 
Anglia. It is astirringbustlingplace. 
of much trafflo.and of several tbousand 
inhabitants. Its most remarkable ob- 
ject is its choToh, which stands at the 
Muth-westem side. To this church, 
after wandering for some time about 
the streets, I repaired. The tower is 
quadrangular, and la at least one 
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hnndred feet high ; it has on ite sum- 
mit four little tunets, one at each 
corner, between each of «Uc1i are 
three spireletB, the middlemoat of the 
three tho highest. The nave of the 
church is to the eaat ; it is of two 
stories, both, crenelated at the top. I 
nished to see the interior of thechurch, 
but found the gate looked. Observing 
a f^up of idlers oloae at hand with 
their baoka against a wall, I went up 
to them and addressing myself to one, 
inquired whether I could see the 
church, " yes, sir," said the man ; 
"the clerk who has the kef lives close 
at hand ; one of ua shall go and fetch 
him ; by the bye, I may as well go 
myself. ' He moved slowly away. 
He was a large bulky man of aoout the 
middle age, and his companions were 
about the same a^ and size as himself. 
I asked them, if they were Welsh. 
" Yes, sir," said 006^*' I suppose we 
are, for the; call as Welsh. I asked 
if any of them oould speak Welsh. 
"No, sir," said the man, " all the 
Welsh that any of us know, or indeed 
wish to know, is Cwrw da," Here 
there was a general laugh . Cwrw da 
signifies good ale, I at first thought 
that the words might be intended as a 
hint for a treat, but was soon convinced 
of the contnuT. There was no greed: 
eipeetafion in his eyes, " '-'--' 
in those of his eompani 
they all looked as if ihey 
good ale. I inquired whether ranoh 
Welsh was spoken in the tcwn, and 
was told very little. When the man 
returned with the clerki thanked him. 
He t«ld me I was welcome, and then 
went and leaned with his back against 
the wall. He and his mates were pro- 
bably a set of boon eompauiona enjoy- 
ing the air after a night's bout at 
dnnking. I was subsequently told 
that all the people of Wreiham are 
fond of good aJe, The clerk unlocked 
thechurch door, ande( ' ' 'n. 
The interior was mod lO 

respects remarkable. i- 

formed me that then ih 

service every Sunday i le 

church, but that few i d, 

and those few were alni< m 

theuouutri- l-l^aaidth or 



', indeed, 
, though 



the clergyman were natjves of Wrei- 
ham. Heshowed me the Welsh Chnroh 
"" ' and at my request read a few 
from the eaored volume. He 



than ho_ expected, and de^ 
parted, after inquiring of him the load 
to Llangollen, 

I crossed a bridge, for there is a 
bridge and a stream too at Wrexham. 
The road at first bore due west, but 
speedily took a southerly direction. 
I moved rapidly over an undulating 
country j a region of hiUfl or rather 
of mountains lay on my right hand. 
At the entrance of a small viUage a 

Soor sickly-looking woman asked me 
)r charity. 
"Are yott Welsh or English?" 

"Welsh," she replied; "but I 
speak both languages, as do all the 
people here." 

I gave her a halfpenny i she wished 
me luck, and I proceeded. I passed 
some huge black buildings which « 
man told me were collieries, and 
several carts laden with cool, and ei 



came to If,hiwabon — a large village 
about half way between Wrexham 
and LlanKoUen, I observed in this 
place nothing remarkable, but an 
ancient church. My way from hence 
lay nearly west. I ascended a hill, 
from the top of which I boked down 
into a smoky valley. I deaeended, 
passing by a great many oollicrics, in 
which I observed grimy men working 
amidst smoke and flame. At the bot- 
tom of the hill near a bridge I turned 
round, A ridge to the eoat particu- 
larly struck my attention ; it was 
covered with dusky edifices, from 
which proceeded thundering sounds, 
and puns of smoke. A woman passed 
me going towards Rhiwabon ; I 
pointed to the ridge and asked its 
name ; I spoke English. The woman 
shook her bead and replied "Dim 
Saesnej." 

" This is aa it should be," said I to 
myseK; " I now feel I am in Wales." 
I repeated the queation in Welsh. 

"Ccfn Bach,'' she replied— which 
signitieB the little ridge. 
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"Bioloh iti," I replied, and pro- 
oeeded on my -way. 

I was now in a wide Talley— enor- 
moiia hills were on my Tig;ht, The road 
was good, and above it, m the side of 
a ateep bank, was a causeway in- 
tended for foot paBBengers. It was 

averbnngr with hazel bushea, I , ,, , 

walked along it to its t«niunation "lamia Waleat" 



which wsa at UaagoQeD. I found mr 

wife and danchter at the prinoipal 
inn. Thay had already taken a hou«e. 
We dined toother at the ini^ ; durinjf 
the dinner we had nmsio, for a Welsh 
harper stationed in the passage played 
upon his instrument ' ' Ctodiad yr 
ehedydd."_J' Of__a surety," said I, 






— ne Dm.— Dlnu Brum. 



Thx northern side of the vale of 
Llangollen is formed by certain enor- 
moos rooks called the Eglwyng rooks, 
which ezt«nd from east to west, a dis- 
tance of about two miles. The 
southern side is formed by the Berwvn 
hills. The Tallev is intersected ov 
the Eiyer Dee, the origitt of wbion 
is a deep lake near Bala, about twenty 
miles to the west. Between the Dee 



CHAPTEE VI. 
■Wpi Ab Hndd.- 

fydd Hiraethog. From Bome of tih« 
housee on the soutiiem side there is a 
noble view — Dinag Bran and its 

ighty hill forming the prinoipal 



liill, I 



and the Eglwysi? rises a lofty 

the top M which are the n 

Dinas Bran, which hear no slight 
resemblance to a crown. The upper 
part of the hill is bare with the ex- 
ception of what is covered by the 
minB ; on the lower part there are 
indoBores and trees, with, here and 
there, a grove or farm-houae. On the 
other side of the valley, Ui the east of 
IJangollen, is a hill called Pen y 
Coed, beautifully covered with trees 
of various kinds ; it stands between 
the river and the Berwyn, even as 
the hill of Dinasfiran stands between 
the river and the Eglwysig rocks — it 
does not, however, confront Dinas 
Bran, which standa more to the west. 
Llangolleu is a small town or large 
village of white houses with slate 
roofs, it contains about two thousand 
inhabitants, and is situated princi- 
pally on the southern side of the Dee. 
At its western end it has an ancient 
bridge aud a modest unpretending 
eharoh nearly in its centre, in the 
chancel of which rest the mortal 
lemaina of aa uld bard called Gryf- 



objects. The view from the northern 
part of the town, which is indeed 
little more than a suburb, is not tjuite 
so grand, but is nevertheless highly 
interesting. The eastern entrance of 
the vale of Llangollen ia much wider 
than the western, which is overhung 
by bulky hills. There a.re many 
pleasant villaa on both sides of the 
river, some of which stand a consider- 
able way up the hill ; of the villaa tiie 
most noted is Plas Newydd at the foot 
of the Berwyn, bnilt by two Iri^ 
ladies of high rank, who resided in it 
for nearly naif a century, and were 
celebrated throujchout Europe by the 
name of the Ladies of Llangollen. 

The view of the hill of Dinas Bran, 
from the southem side of Llangollen, 
would be much more complete were it 
notior a bulky excrescence, towards 
its base, which prevents the gazer 
from obtaining acomplete view. The 
name of Llangollen signifies tbe 
church of Collen, and the vale and 
village lake their name from the 
church, which was originally dedi- 
oated to Saint Collen, though some, 
especially the neig:hbouring peasantry 
suppose that Llangollen is a compound 
of Llan a church and Collen a haKeU 
wood, and that the church was odled 
the church of the hazel-wood from 
the number (tf haaela in the neigh* 
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letreDdary life, whioh eiista 

Weleh, was k Briton by birth, and of 
illustrious anoestry. He serredfor 
some time abroad aa ft Boldier atnLinst 
Julian the Apostate, and alewa Fagren 
champion who challenged the best 
man among'st the Christians. Retum- 
ing to hie own country he devoted 
himself to religion, and became 
Abbot of Qlastonburf, but subse- 
quently retired to a cave on the side 
of a mountain, where he lived a life 
of great austerity. Once as he was 
lying in his cell he heard two men out 
aortrad disconrsing about Wyn Ab 
Nndd, and saying that be was king of 
the Tylwyth Teg or Fairies, and lord 
of Unblown, whereupon Collen 
thrustiiiK his head out of his cave told 
them tohold their tonnes, for that 
Wyn Ab Nudd and hia host were 
merelj) devils. At dead of night he 
heard a kuooking at the door, and on 
hia aaldne who was there, a voice 
said : " I am a messengeir from Wyn 
Ab Nudd. king of Unknown, uid I 
am come to summon thee to appear 
before my master to-morrow, at mid- 
day, on the top of the hill." 

Collen did not go — the next night 
there was the same knocking and the 
same message. StiU. CoUen did not 
gQ. The third night the messenger 
oame again and repeated hia summona, 
adding that if he did not go it would 
be the worse for him. The next day 
Collen made some holy water, put it 
into a pitcher and repaired to the top 
of the hill, where he saw a wonder- 
fully fine caatle, attendants in magni- 
ficent liveries, yontha and damsels 
dancing with nimble feet, and a man 
of honorable presence before thegat«, 
who totd him that the king was ex- 

Rcting him to dinner. Collen fol- 
ired the man into the castle, and 
beheld the king on a throne of gold, 
and a table magnificently spread he- 
fore him. The king welcomed Collen, 
and begged him to taste of the dainties 
on the table, adding that he bodied 
that in future he would reside with 
bim. " I will not eat of the leaves of 
tiie forest,'' said Collen. 
"Did joa ever aee men better 



Their dress is ^ood enough," said 
Collen. " considering what kind of 
dress it is." 

" What kind of dress is it ? " said 
the king. 

Collen replied : " The red «n the 
one side denotes burning, and the 
blue on the other side denotes freez- 
ing.'' Then drawing forth his aprlnk' 
ler, he fiung the holy water in the 
faces of the king and his people, 
whereupon the whole vision disap- 
peared, so that there was neither 
oastle nor attendants, nor vouth nor 
damsel, nor mosieian with his musio, 
nor banquet, nor anything to be seen 
save the green bushes. 

The valley of the Dee, of which the 
L' " district forms part, is 
01 e British tongne Qlyn- 

d at is, the valley of the 

£ The celebrated Welsh 

el nerally known as Owen 

Q was sumamed after this 

V vhole of which belonged 

t< in which he had two or 

tl of strength, thouih his 

g a was a castle in Syoharth, 

a vaUey to the south-east of the Ber- 
wyn. and distant aboat twelve miles 
from Llangollen. 

Connect>ed with the Dee there u a 
wonderful DruidioEd legend to the 
following effect. The Dee springs 
from two fountains, high up m Me- 
rionethshire, called Dwy Fawr and 
Dwy Fach, or the great and little 
Dwy, whose waters past through those 
of the lake of Bala without mingling 
with them, and oome out at ita nor- 
thern extremity. These fountains 
had their names from two individuals, 
Dwy Fawr and Dwy Fach, who es- 
caped from the Deluge, when all tha 
rest of the human race were drowned, 
and the passing of the waters of the 
two fonntains through the lake, with- 
out being confounded with its flood, 
is emblematic of the salvation of the 
two individuals from the Deloge, of 
which the lake is a type. 

Dinas Bran, which crowns the top 
of the mighty hill on the northern 
side of the valley, is a ruined strong* 
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bold of nnknown uittqmtr. The 
name is generally gapjioMa to ngpitj 
Crow Castle, liran being the BritiBD 
word for orow. and flookB of crows 
beinK fraqnently seen hoTeiin^ over 
it. It may, however, mean the oastle 
of Braa or Brennus, or the oastle 
above the Bran, a brook whioh flows 
st its foot. 

Dinas Bran was a place qnite im- 
pregnable in the old tune, and served 
u a, retreat to Qru^dd, son of Ha- 
dawg, from the rage of liis oonntiy- 
men, who were incenaed ajraiiiBt him 
because, bavins married Emma, the 
daught^ of James Lord A-ndle^, he 
had, at the insti^tioQ of bis wiie and 
btbei-in-law, uded with Edward the 
First against his own native sovereign. 
But thongh it could shield him from 
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his fbM, it oonld not prewm lum 
from remorse and the itingi of oon- 
soiaooe, of which be speedily died. 

At Dresent the pla«e oonsists only 
of a few mined walls, and probably 
cooBisted of little more two or tbiee 



beginning of the seventeenth oentuFf, 
wrote an englyn upon it, of which the 
following b a translation : — 
Oou, |Dna an th; g*t«i, Disu Bnm on tb* 
Iwlslitl 
Tfajwanlan an blood-atows uidnfui, 
Itnv; 
ITdw no oDa will wnd from the Bald of Ika 
fl(bt 
To the brtrasa on biffx, Hva tho nvta 
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Tee boose or ootti^, for ft w» called 
■ ootlage tiiougb it oonsisted of two 
•tories. in which my wife bad pio- 
oured lodgings for us, was situated in 
tbe Sortnem subarh. Its front was 
towards a large perllan or cvobard, 
wbioh doped down gently to the banks 
oftbeSee; its back was towards tJie 
road leading from Wrexbom, behind 
wbiob was a high bank, on the top of 
Tbich was a canal called in Welsh the 
CamloB, whose commencement was np 
ths vall<^y about two miles west. A 
utile way up the road, towards Wrex- 
asm, was the vioarage and a I'ttle 
wiydown was a flannel factory, be- 
yond which was a small inn, with 
plessiire BTOunds, kept by an indi- 
Tidnal who had once been a gentle- 
fflsn's servant. The mistress of the 
bonae was a highly respectable widow, 
no with a servant maid was to wait 
yvoa UB. It was as aareeable a place 
UL all Hspects as people like onnelves 
Mulddesure. 

Ai I and my family sat at tea in oat 
Pnonr, an boor or two after we had 
tiWH poHetsioa of oar lodgings, tba 
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door of ibe room and that of the en- 
trwiee to the house being open, on 
acoonnt of the fineneu of the weather, 
a poor black cat entered hastily, sat 
down on the carpet by the table, 
looked up towards us, and mewed 
piteonsly, I never had seen so 
wretched a looking creature. It was 
dreadfully attenuated, being little 
more than skin and bone, uid was 
sorely afSioted with an eruptiTe ma- 
lady. And here I may •* well relate 
the historr of this oat previous to our 
arrival which I aubsequently learned 
by bits and snatches. It had belonged 
to a previous vicar of Llangollen, and 
had been left behind at his departure. 
His snooessor brought with him dogs 
and oats, who oonoeivingj that the late 
vicar's oat bad no business at the 
vicarage, drove itfoitht« seek another 
home, whioh, however, it could not 
find. Almost aU the people of the 
suburb were dissenters, as indeed were 
the generolii? of the people of Llan- 
gollen, and knowing the oat to be a 
ohnroh oat. not only would not 1>it- 
bourit, W did all tnsjr eooU toiotu 
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it miserable ; whilst the few who were 
not disaenters, would not reoeiTe it 
into their houaes, either bacause they 
had oats of their own, or dogs, oi did 
not want a oat, eo that the cat had no 
home and was dreadfully persecuted 
by nine-tenths of the BuhuiD. 0, there 
never was a cat so persecuted as that 
poor Chuioh of Eng-land animal, and 
solely on acconnt of the opinions which 
it was supposed to have imbibed in tbe 
house of lU 1at« Diaster, for I never 
ODuld learn that the dlBKenteni of the 
suburb, sor indeed of Llangolleii in 
g^enera], were in the habit of perseon- 
tmg other oats; the oat was a Church 
of England oat, and that was enough: 
itooe it, hang it, drown it I were the 
cries of almost everybody. If the 
workmen of the flannel factorv, all of 
whom were Calvinistio MetJiodiets, 
chanced to B«t a gUmpse of it ic the 
road from cue windows of the build- 
ing, thev vould eally forth in a body, 
and witfi sticks, staueH, or for want of 
other weapons, with dots of horse- 
dung, of which there was always 
plent^ on the road, would chase it up 
the lugh bank or perhaps over the 
Camlas— the inhabitants of a unall 
street between our house and the fac- 
tory leading from the road to the river, 
all of whom were dissenters, if they 
taw it moviug about the perllan, into 
which their back windows looked, 
would shriek and hoot at it, and fling 
anything of no value, wnich came 
easily tc hand at the head or body of 
the ecclesiastical cat. The good woman 
of the house, who though a very ex- 
cellent person, was a, bitter dissenter, 
vhenever she saw it upon her ground 
01 heard it was there, would make 
after it, frequently attended by her 
maid Margaret, and her young son, a 
boy about nine years of age, Doth of 
whom hated Iht cat, and were always 
leady to attack it, either alone or in 
company, and no wonder, tbe maid 
being not only a dissenter, but a class 
teachec, and the boy not only a dis- 
•euter, but intended for the disseatinK 
ministry. Where it got its food, and 
fbod it sometimes must have got, for 
even a oat, tm animal known to bsTe 
aiiw livM, oannot livt withoat bod, 



was only known to itself, as was til? 

8 lace where it lay, fur even a cat must 
e down sometdmes ; though a labour- 
ilig man who occasionally dug in tha 
garden told me he believed that in the 
springtime it ate freshets, and the 
woman of the house onoe said that she 
believed it sometimes slept in the 
hedge, which hedge, by the bye, di- 
vide OUT perllan from the vicarage 
^onnds^ wnioh weie very extensive. 
Well might the oat after having led 
this kina of life for better than two 
years look mere skin and bone when 
it mode its appearance in onr apart- 
ment, and have an eruptive malady, 
and also a bronchitio cough, for I re- 
member it had both. How it came to 
make its appeanmoe there is a mys- 
tery, for it had never entered the house 
before, even when there were lodgers; 
that it should not visit the woman, 
who was its declared enemy, was na> 
tural enough, but why if it did not 
visit her other lodgers, did it visit ust 
Did instinot keep it aloof from them t 
Did instinct draw it towards us i We 

ELtve it some bread-and-butter, and a 
ttle tea with milk and sugar. It ate 
and drank and soon began to purr. 
The good woman of tbe house was hor- 
rified when on ooming in to remove 
the things she saw the church cat on 
her carpet. " What impudence 1 " she 
exclaimed, and made towards it, hat 
on our telling her that we did not ex- 
pect that it should be disturbed, she 
let it alone. A very remarkable oir- 
cumstance was, that though the cat bad 
hitherto been in the habit of flying not 
only firom her faoe, but the very echo 
of her voioe, it now looked her in the 
&ce with perfect oompoBure, as much 
OS to say, "I don't fear you, for I 
know that I am now safe and with my 
own people." It stayed with us two 
hours and then went away The next 
morning it returned. To be short, 
though it went away every night, it 
became our own oat, and one of our 
&mily. I ^ve it sometiung which 
cured it of its eruption, and through 
good treatment it soon lost its oilier 
ailments and began to look sleek tnd 
bonny. 
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Next momiiig I set out to asoend 
Dinas Bran, a number of ohildxen, 
ftlmoBt entirelT girU, followed me. 
I asked them whj they oame after me. 
" In tha hope that you will give us 
HDmnthinir.'' Haid nitn in vprv mind 



«aw wme men cutting: hay. I made 
an observation to one of tivem respeot- 
ing the fineness of the weather ; he 
answered civilly, and rested on his 
scythe, whilst the ot^iers pnisned their 
work. 1 asked hiiii whether he was a 
&rmiiii> man ', he told me that he was 
not ; that he generally worked at the 
flannel mannfaotory, hut that tot some 
days past he had not been employed 
there, work being slack, and Had on 
thatacoount joinM the mowers inorder 
to earn a fRw shillings. laskedbimhow 
it waa he knew how to handle a scythe, 
not being bred up a forming man ; he 
smiled, and said that, somehow or 
oth^ he had learnt to do so. 

" You speak very good English," 
said I, " have you mnoh Welsh ! " 

"Plenty," said he; "I am a real 
Welshman." 

" Can yon read Welsh)" said 1. 



_. 1 L 

" I have read the Bible, air, and (me 
or two other hooka." 

" Did yon ever read the Bardd 
Cmgr'saidl. 

He looked at me with some anrprlse. 
"No,"saidhe, afteramomeut-ortwo, 
" I have never read it. I have seen 
it, but it was far too deep Welsh for 

" I have read it,'' said I. 

" Are vou a Webhmani " said he. 

" No,' said I i " I am an English- 



" I learned to do so," said I, " even 
as you learned to mow, without being 
bred up toforming wurk." 

" Ah 1 " said he, " but it is easier to 
learn to mow than to read the Bordd 
Cwsg." 

" I don't know that" said I ; " I 
have taken up a scythe a hundred 
times, but I cannot mow." 

" Will your honour take mine now, 
and try again i '' said he. 

"No," said I, "for if I take your 
BOythe in hand I moat give you a sfail- 
ling, you know, by mowers' law,'' 

He gave a broad jmn, and I pro- 
oeeded up the hill. When he rejoined 
bis companions he said something to 
them in Welsh, at which thev all 
laughed. I reached the top or the 
hill, the children still attending me. 

The view over the vale is very beauti- 
ful ; but on no side, except in the 
direction of the west, is it very ■&!- 
tensive; Dinas Bran being on all otEer 
sides overtopped by other hills ; in 
that direction, indeed, the view is ei- 
tensive enough, reachingon a fine day 
. to the Wyddfa or peak of Snow- 
a distajioe of sixty milea, at least 
ime say.who perhaps ought to add 

Sr good eyes, whicn mine are not. 
ay that I made n 
of Dinas Bran was very I 
not 'hJTilf I saw the Wyddfo then from 
the top of Dinas Bran. It is tme I 
might see it without knowing it, being 
utterly unacquainted with it, except 
by name ; but I repeat I do not think 
I saw it, and I am quite sure that I did 
not see it from the top of Dinaa Bian 
on a subsequent ascent, on a day 
equally clear, when if I had seen the 
Wyddia I must have recognized it 
having been at its top. As I stood 
gazing around the children danced 
about upon the grass, and sanga song. 
The song was English. I descended 
the hill ; they followed me to its foot, 
and then left me. Theohildrenof the 
lower dan of Llangollen are great 
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foUowed that pliui, and yna not iaag 
tanibled withihem. 

Arrived at the foot of the hill, I 
walked along the bank of the canal to 
the wast. fteBently I oame to a bor^ 
lying bj the bank ; the boatman was m 
it. I entered int« conversation with 
him. He told me that the oanal and 
its branohes extended over a great 
;iart of l']ngland. That the boats 
>amed slates— that he had frequently 
foae as far as Faddingten by the oanaJ 
—that he was generally three weeks 
onthe jonrney — that the boatmen and 
their families lived in the tittle cabins 
aft — that the boatmen were all Wdsh 
— that the y o ould r^d Engliih, bnt 
little or no Welsh— that a^lish waa a 
mnolimare easy language to read than 
Welah — that they passed by 
towns, amoBB others Northai 
and that he lued no place so moch aa 
Llangollen. I proceeded till I 
aplaoe where some peonle wereputting 
huge slates into a oanal boat. It was 
near a bridge whioh crossed tiie Dee, 
which was on the left. I sto|iped and 
entered into oonversation with one, 
who appeared to be tlie principal man. 
He told me amongtrt other thmgs that 
he was a blaokimith from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bhiwabon, and that the 
flags were intended for the flooring of 
his premises. In the boat was a ' ' 
bareheaded, bare-anned fellow, 
presentlv joined in the conversation 
Tery broken English. He told m 
Ms name was Joseph Hughes, 

ledagreat 
o he said 

; he said 
id known 
m that aU 

_. .„ , "bat the 

greatorpartare,"saidhe. "Lookhow 
ibej work," said I. " Yes,*' said he, 
" some of them are good at breaking 
atones for the road, but not m 

one in a hundred." "There .. 

be something of Hie old Celtic hatred 
to the Saxon in this old fellow," said 
I to niTself , ■■ I walked away. 



ethat 



. . oanal, where the navigation 
first oommeoces. It is olose to a weir, 

which the Dee falls. Here there 
_. _ litUe floodgate, through which 
water mshes from an oblong pond or 
reservoir, fed by water from a comer 
of the upper pwt of the weir. On the 
left, or sonth-west side, is a mound of 
earth fenced with stones which is the 
commencement of the bank of the 
canal. The pondor reservoirabovethe 
floodgate is separated from the weir by 
a atone wall on the left, or south-west 
side. This pond has two floodgates, 
the one already mentioned, whioh 
opens into the oanal, and another, on 
the other side of uie sbme mound, 
opening to the lower part of the weir. 
Whenever, aa a man told me who was 
standing near, it is neoesaary to lav the 
bed of the canal dir, in the inuneoiato 
neighbonrhood for we purpose of mak- 
ing repairs, the floodgate to the oanal 
is oloaed, and the one to the lower 
part of the weir is opened, and then 
thewaterfrom the p(md flows into the 
Dec, whilst a aluioe, near the fiistlock, 
lets oat the water of the oanal into the 
river. The head of the oanal is 
sitnated in a very beantifnl spot. To 
the left or south is a loft^ hili covered 
widi wood. To the right is a beautiful 
slope or lawn on the top of which is a 

Bretty villa, to which you can getbya 
ttle wooden bridge over the floodgate 
of t^e oanal, and indeed forming' part 
of it. Few things are so beautiful in 
their origin as tms canal, which, be it 
known, with ito locks and its aqne- 
ducts, the grandest of whiph last u the 
BtupendouB erection near Stockport, 
which by^ the bye filled my mind when 
a boy with wonder, constitutes the 
grand work of England, and yields to 
nothing in the world of the kind, with 
the exception of the great canal of 
China. 

Ketracing mv steps some way I got 
npon the river s bank and then again 

frooeeded in ^e direction of the west, 
soon came to a cottage nearly oppo. 
site a bridff e, which led over the nver, 
not the bridge which I have abeady 
mentioned, but one much smaller, 
and eoBslderablr hlgliar up tiie yallev. 
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The oottage had aeverol dniky oat- 
bnildin^B ftttaohed to it, and a paling 
before it. leaning orer the paling 
in his Bhirt- sleeves was a dark-ftioed, 
short, thickset man, who eatuted me 
in English, I returned hia salatatian, 
stopped, and waa soon in u ' m 

with him. I praised the of 

the river and its bonks : t it 

both were beautiful and_d in 

Bummer, but not at all in )t 

then the trees and bushes oi cc 

were stripped of their lesv le 

river was a friphtful toi [e 

asked me if I had been le 

place called the Robber's Leap, as 
strangers generally went to see it. I 
incjaired where it was. 

Yonder," said he, pointing to Bome 
distance down the river. 

" Why is it called the Robber's 
Leap?" said I. 

"It ii called the Robber's Leap, or 
Llam y Lleidyr," said he, "because a 
thief pursued by justice once leaped 
aoroBB the river fliere and escaped. It 
was an awful leap, and he well deserved 
to escape after taking it." I told him 
that I should go and look at it on some 
future opportunitT, and then asked if 
there were many nah in the river. He 
said there were plenty of salmon and 
troat, and that owing to the river 
being tolerably high, a good many 
had been canght during the last few 
days. I asked him who enjoyed the 
right of ftshiug in the river. He said 
that in tbese parts the fishing belonged 
to two or three proprietors, who either 
preserved the fiahing for themselves, 
as they best could by means of keepers, 
or let it ont to other people ; and that 
rnanv individuals came not only from 
England, but irom France and Ger- 
many and even Eussia for the pur- 
pose of fishing, and that the keepert 



eventnallj all destroved. He replied 
that he questioned whether more flsh 
would be taken Oien than now, and 
that I must not imagine that the fi«h 
were much protected by what was 
called preserving-; that the people 
tn whom the lands in the neighbonr- 
hood belonged, and those who paid for 
fishing did not catch a hondrcdtb 
part of the fiah which were caught 
in the river : that the proprietors 
went with their keepers, and per- 
haps caught two or three stone o{ 
fish, or that strangers went with the 
keepers, whom they paid for teaching 
them how to fish, and perhaps canght 
half-a-dozen fish, and that shortly 
after the keepers would return and 
oatch on their own account sixty stone 
of fish from the very spot where the 

Sroprietors or strangers had great 
ifSculty in catching two or thrae 
Bt«ne or the half-dozen fish, or the 
poachers would go and catch a yet 
greater (quantity. He added that 
gentry did not understand how to 
catch fish, and that to attempt t« pre- 
serve was nonsense. I toLd him that 
if the river was flnng open everybodj 
would fish i he said that 1 was much 
mistaken, that hundreds who were 
now poachers, would then keep at 
home, mind their proper trades, and 
never use line or spear; that folks 
always longed to do what they were 
forbidden, and that Shiraei would 
never have crossed the brook provided 
he had not been told he should bo 
hanged if he did. That he himself 
had permission to fiih in the river 
whenever he pleased, but never availed 
himself of it, though in his young 
time, when he had no leave, be had 
been an arrant poacher. 
I The manners and way of speaking 
' of this old personage put me very 
much in mind of those of Morgan, 

described by SmoUet in hia immortal 

them, to s&ow them the best places, I novel of " Roderick Random." I had 
and to teach them how to fish. He 'more discourse with him: I asked him 
added that there was a report that the i in what line of busineas he was, he 
river would shortly be rnydd or free told me that he sold coals. From his 
and open to any one. I said that it complexion, and the hue of his ahirl^ 
would be abadthingtoflingtheriverlhad already concluded that he was 
open, as in that event the fish would in some grimy trade. I then inquired 
be killed at till times and aeaiona, and | of what religion he wai, and rnc^vej 
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for answer that he was a. Baptiat. 
I thought that both himself and part 
of his apparel would look all the 
better for a good immersion. We 
talked of the war tiien raging — he 
said it was between the false prophet 
and the Dragon. I asked him who 
the Dra«ou was — he said the Turk. 
I told hun that Hie Fopo was far 
worse than either the Tork or the 
RoBsiBi], that his religion was the 
Tilest idolatry, and that he wonld let 
no one alone. That it was the Pope 
who drove his fellow religionisffl the 
Anabaptists oat of the Netherlands. 
He asked me how long ago that was. 
Between two and three hundred years 
I replied. He asked me the meaning 



of the word Anahaptdst ; 1 told him ; 
wherenpon he expressed great admi- 
ration for my understanding, and said 
that he hoped he should see me again. 
I inqpiied of him to what place the 
brid^ led : he told me that if I passed 
over it, and asoended aJi^h bank be- 
yond, I should find myself on the 
road &om Llangollen to Corwen. and 
that if I wantM to go to Llangollen I 
nnst turn to the left. I thanked 
him, and passing oTer the hridge, and 
asoendiiig the oank, found myself 
upon a broad road. I tamed to tjie 
left, and walking briskly, in about 
half an hour reached our cottage in 
the northern suburb, where I found - 
my &mily and dinner •waiting me. 



CHAPTER n. 

Ths DtaBW.— KngUihFdUo.— FSDgmni.— Th* Ttw-Tna.— Csra-UddrT.— AppUa^awi 



FoK dinner we had salmon and leg of 

matton ; the salmon from tho Dee, the 
leg from the neighbouring Berwyn. 
The salmon was good enouf^h, bat I 
had eaten better i and here it will not 
be amiss to sa^, that the best salmon 
ia the world is eanght in the Suir, a 
river that flows past the beautiful 
town of Clonmel va Ireland. As for 
the leg of matton it was truly won- 
derful ; nothing so good had I ever 
tasted in the shape at a leg of mutton. 
The leg of mntton of Wdes beats the 
leg of mattan of any other country, 
and 1 had never tasted a Welsh leg 
of matton before. Certainly I shall 
never forget that first Welsh leg of 
mutton which I tast«d, rich but deli- 
cate, replete with juices derived from 
the aromatio herbs at the noble Ber- 
wyn, oooked to a turn, and weighing 
just four pounds. 

" O ita nToar; bdieU na gnmt, 
SdcIi u wbU might tempt, I tnnr, 
On« that's dMd (o Kit hla bnnr." 

Let any one who wishes to eat leg of 
mutton in perfectioa go ta Wales, but 
mind yoa to eat leg of mutton only. 
Welsh leg of mutton is saperlative ; 



but with the esoeptioD of the leg, Uie 
matton of Wales is deoidedly inferior 
of Britain, 
re told the 
reader what we ato for dinner, it will 
be as well to tell him what we drank 
at dinner. Let him know then, that 
with our salmon we drank wate^ and 
withour matton ale, even ala of UaU' 
gollen ; hat not the best ale of IJan- 
gollen ; it was very fair ; but I sub- 
sequently drank &r better Llangollen 
ale than that which I drank at oni first 
dinner in oar cottare at Llangollen. 

In the GTening 1 went across the 
bridg« and strolled along in a south- 
eastdirection. Just as I had cleared 
Qie Buhurh a man joined me from a 
cottage, on the top of a high bank, 
whom I recognized as the mower with 
whom I had held disooorse in the 
morning. He saluted me and asked 
me if I were taking a walk. I told 
him I was, whuwipou he said that if 
I were not too imnid to wish to be 
seen walkug with a poor man like 
himself, he sbonld wish to join me. I 
told him I sboiUd be glad of hia com- 
pany, and tiiat I was not aaliamed to 
hB Men walking witli any pera^ 
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bowGTer poor, who oondncfed himself 
wiUi propriety. He replied that I 
muBt De very different from my ooim- 
trymen in general, who were ashamed 
to be seen waliiuy with anv people, 
who were not, at least, as well-are»aed 
at themselves. I said that my coun- 
tn-folk in general had a great many 
admirsible qnalities, but at the same 
time a. great many foiblea, foremost 
MDOD get which last was a crazy admi- 
ration for what they called gentility, 
which made them syoophantie to their 
superiors in station, and extremely 
insolent to those whom they oonsi- 
dered below them. He said that I had 
spoken his rery thoughts, and then 
asked me whether I wished to be 
taken the moat agreeable walk near 
Llangollen. 

On my replpng by oil means he 
W me along the road to the south- 
east A pleasant road it proved : on 
oai right at some distanoe was the 
iehty Berwyn j close on our left the 
_JI called Fen y Coed. I asked bim 
what was beyond the Berwyn > 

" A Tery wild oonntrv, indeed," he 
replied, consisting of wood, rook, 
and river ; in fact, an anialwcb." 

He then asked if I knew the mean- 
ins of anialwch. 

A wilderness," I replied, " you 
will find the word in the Welsh 
Bible." 

" Very true, bit," said he, " it was 
there I met it, but I did not know the 
meaning of it, till it was explained to 
me by one of onr teachers." 

On my inquiring of what religion 
he was, he told ma he was a Cal- 
Tinistio Hethodist. 

We passed an ancient building 
which stood on onr right. I turned 
round to look at it. Its back was 
to the road ; at its eastern end was a 
fine arched window like the oriel 
window of a church. 

" That building,'' said my oom- 

f anion, "is called Fengwem Hall, 
t was once a convent of nuns ; a 
tittie time ago a farm-house, but is 
DOW used as a bom, and a place of 
Btowage. Till lately it belonged to 
the Mostyn family, bat they disposed 
of itiiriuithe farm on which it stood. 



together with several other forma, to 

certain people from Liverpool, who 
now live yonder," pointing to a house 
a little way farther on. I still looked 
at the edifice. 

" You seem to admire the old build- 
iag," said my companion. 

I was not admiring it," said I; 
" I was thinking of the difference be* 
tween its present and former state. 
Formerly it was a place devoted to 
gorgeous idolatry and obscene lust; 
now it is a quiet old bam in which 
hay and straw are placed, and broken 
tumbrels stowed awav : surely the 
hand of Qod is visible neie } " 

" It is so, sir," said the man in a 
respectful tone, " and so it is in 
another place in this neighbourhood. 
About three miles from here, iu the 
north-west part of the valley, is an 
old edifice. It ia now a farm-house, 
but was onoe a ai^endid abbey, and 
was called- " 

" The abbey of the Tale of the 
cross," said I, "I have read a de^ 
about it. lolo Ooch, the bard of yonr 
celebrated hero, Owen Olendower, was 
buried somewhere in its precincts." 

We went on: my companion took 
me over a stUe behind the house 
which he had pointed out, and along 
a path through nazel coppices. After 
a little time 1 inquired wnether there 
were any Papists in Llangollen. 

" Ho, said he, ' ' there is not one of 
that family at Llan^llen, hut I be- 
lieve there are some in Flintshire, at 
a place called Holywell, where there 
is a pool or fountain, the waten of 
which it is said they worship." 

" And BO they do," said 1, " true to 
the old Indian superstition, of whji]^ 
their religian is nothing bnt a modifi- 
catton. The Indians and sepoys war- 
ship stocks and stones, and the river 
Q-anges, and onr Papists worship 
stocks and stones, holy wells and 
foulitains." 



him they originated in India, and 
made him laugh heartily by showing 
him the original identity_ of nuns and 
nanloh-girls, begging priests and beg- 
"- "~'^— ■TS. WepaswdbyasmiiU 



gingBi 
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havao iritb an enotmotu yev-trM be> I " Cun-UeidTT," he replied : " now, 
{i»eit; IsakedhimwIioliTedtheie. ' nr, do toq know the metuung of Uiat 

" No one," he replied, "it is to let. wnnis" 
It was originollr a oottage, but the 

adetora have fnxbishM it up a 
3, and call it few-tree Tilla." 
" I mippoae they wonldlet it aheap,'' 

HUdl. 

" By no means." he replied, "tlieT 
eiyh ly pounds a year for it" 



be tbe largest in Wales. They hope 
that some of the grand grentry will 
take the house for the romance of the 
yew-teee, but somehow or other no- 
body has taken it, though it haa been 

'- 'nt. tar fhiw RPBHnrB." 



a road leading eaat 



to let for three 

andweat. 

" ThiB way," laid he, pointing in the 
direetion of the west, leads back to 
LlaiiMlleu, the other to Ofik's Dyke 
and England." 

We turned to the west. He in- 
quired if I had ever heard before of 
O&'s Dyke. 

"0 yes," said I. "it was built by an 
old Saxon king oalled Off^ againat the 
fnonrtions of the Welsh. 

" There was a time," said my oom- 
nanion, " when it was oustomary for 
uie English to out off the ears of every 
Welshman, who waa found to the east 



„ _- .. .it of it. Let ns be tihankful 
that we are now more^Lumane to each 
other. We are now on the north dde 
of Pen y Coed. Do you know the 
meaning of Pen y Coei aiz i " 

" Fen y Coed,"^ said I, " means the 
head of t^ " ' ■' ■ ■ 

the old ti 

•omeextt. 

nery i^ Pengwem looked originally 
(nrer an alder-swamp, fbr Pengwem 
means the bead of the alder-swamp." 

" So it does, air, I shouldn't wonder 
if yon oonld tell me Uke real meaning 
of a word, about whi^ I have thought 
« good deal, and about whioh I was 
puzzling my head last night aa I lay 

" What may it b« I" aaid L 



wordf' 

" I think I do," said I, 

" What may it be, sirf" 

" First let me hear what yon eon- 
oeire its meaning to be,'' said I. 

" Why, sir, I should say that Cam- 
lleidyi IS an out-and-out thief— ont 
worse than a thief of the common sort. 
Now, if I steal a matrass I am a 
Ueidyr, that is a thief of the common 
sort ; but if I carry it to a person, and 
he buys it, knowing it to be stolen, I 
^- -- ^ far worse thief than 1 1 
act, a earn -Ueidyr." 
The werd is a double word," «id 
' compounded of cam and Ueidyr. 
The original meaning of earn is a heap 
of stones, and cam-lleidyr means pro- 
perly a thief without bouse or home, 
and with no place on whioh to rest his 
head, save the cam or heap of atones 
on the bleak top of the mountain. For 
a long time the word was only applied 
to a thief of that descriptiDn, who, 
being without house and home, waa 
more desperate than other thieveB, and 
as sayage and brutish as the wolves 
and fbxes with whom he occasionally 
shared his pillow, the cam. Inoourse 
of time, however, the original mean- 
ing waa lost or disregardod, and the 
term cam-lleidyr was applied to any 
particularly disnonest peraoo. At pre- 
sent there can be no impropriety in 
caUing a person who receives a mat- 
rass, knowing it to be stolen, a cam- 
lleidyr, seeing that he is worse than 
the thief who stole it, or in calling 
a knavish attorney a cam-lleidyr, 
seeing that he does fax more harm 
than a common piok-podtet ; or in 
calling the Pope so, seeing that be 
gets huge sums of money out of people 
by pretending to be able to admit their 
souls to heaven, or to hurl them to the 
other place, knowing all the time that 
he has no sach power; perhaps, in- 
deed, at the present dav the term cam- 
lleidyr is more applioable to the Pope 
than to any one else, fbr he is oertainly 
the arch thief of the world. So much 
for Cam-lleidyr. But I must here t«ll 
yon that the term earn may be applied 
to any ona who ia partioularly bad or 
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diaagTeesble in suf lespeot, and now 
I remember, hai been applied for oen- 
tnries botL m prose and poetry. One 
Lewis Glyn Cothi. a poet, who lived 
more than three hundred years ago, 
usM the word earn in the aense of 
arrant or exceedingly bad, for in his 
abnsiTe ode to the town of Chester, he 
■ays titat the women of London itself 
were oeTer more earn slrumpeta than 
those of Chester, by which he means 
fliat there were never more arrant 
harloto in the world than those of the 
cheeie capital. And the last of your 
great poets, Gronwy Owen, who nou- 
rished about the middle of the last 
century, complains in a letter to a 
friend, whUat living in a Tillage of 
Lanoashire, that he was amongst Cam 
Boeson. He found all Enghih dis- 
agreeable enough, but those of Lanca- 
shire partioularly ao— savage, brutish 



loat«, ont<and-out John Bulls, and 

therefore he called them Com Saeson." 
" Thank you, sir," said my com- 
panion : " I now thoroughly under- 
stand the meaningof cam. whenever 
I go to Chester, and a dreseedup madam 
jostles against me, I shall call her cam- 
butein. The Pope of Home I shall in 
future term oam-lleidyr y byd, or the 
arch thief of the world. And when- 
ever I see a stupid, brutal English- 
man swaggering about Llangollen, and 
looking down upon us poor Welsh, I 
shall say to myself Get home, you cam 
Saisi Well, sir, wc are now near 
Llangollen ; I must turn to the left. 
Tou go straightforward. Inever bad 
such an agreeable walk in my Lie. 
Ma; I ask yonr name > " 
i told him my name, and asked him 

" Edwaid Jonea," he replied. 



CHAPTER Z. 
na Barwrn. — HaanUia OoUaga.— Ths Bubei^ Pol*. 



Ov the following morning I strolled 
up the Berwyn on the south-west of 
the tom, by a broad winding path, 
whioh was at first Tery steep, bat by 
degreee became less so. When I bad 
accomplished about three parts of the 
ascent I came to a plaoe where the 
load, or path, divided into two. I 
took the one to the left, which seem- 
ingly led to the top of the mountain, 
and presently came to a cottage from 
which a dw mahed barking towards 
me: an old woman^ however, coming 
to the door called him back. I said a 
few words to her in Welsh, where- 
upon in broken English she asked me 
to enter the ootta^ and take a glass 
of milk. I went m and sat down ona 
chair which a siokly-looking voung 
woman handed to me. I eaked tier in 
English who she was, but she made 
no answer, whereupon the old wo- 
nuan told me that she was her 
ilanghter and had no English. I then 
aoked her in Webb what was the 
nutter with hei, aba repliiid that she 



had the cryd or ague. The old wo- 
man now brought me a glass of milk, 
and said in the Welsh tanf^uage that 
she hoped I should like it. What 
further conversation we had was in 
the Cambrian toneue. I asked the 
name of the dog, who was now fond- 
ling upon me, and was told that his 
name wae Pharaoh. I inquired if 
they had any books and was shown 
two, one a common Bible printed by 
the Bible Society, and the other a vo- 
lume in whioh the book of prayer of 
the Church of England was bound up 
with the Bible, both printed at Ox- 
ford, about the middle of the last 
century. I found that both mother 
and danghtat were Calvinistic Metho- 
dists. After a, little further discourse 
I got up and gave the old woman two- 
pence for the milk ; she accepted it. 
but with great reluctance. I inquirea 
whether by following the road I could 
get to the Fen y bryn or [he top of the 
hill. They shook their heads and the 
young woman said that I oonld not. ac 
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get to the top of the hill. " Whioh 
part of the top i " said she. " I'r gor- 
uchaf," I replied. "That must be 
where the barbet'e pole Btande," said 
ahe. " Why does the barber'a pole 
Btand there f " said I. "AbarberwaB 
hanf^d there a long time ago," said 
she. " and the pole was placed to show 
the spot." Why was he hanged?" 
aaid I. "For murdering his wifo," 
said she. I asked her some questioiiH 
about the murder, bnt the only iofor- 
mation she could give me was, that it 
was a very bad murder and ocoorred 
a long time ago. 1 had observed the 
pole from our garden, at Lloi^ollen, 
but had concluded that it was a com- 
man flagstaff, I inquired the way to 
it. It was not Tisible from the cot- 
tage, bnt they gave me diiectioaa 
how to reach it. I bads them iara- 
well, and in abont a quarter of an 
hour reached the pole on tha top of 
the hill. I imagined that I should 
have a glorious view of the vale of 



answer my expectations. I returned 
to Liangullen by nearly the Kama way 
by which I had come. 

The remainder of the day I spent 
entirely with my family, whom at 
their particular request I took in the 
evening to see Plas Newydd, once the 
villa of the two ladies of Llangollen. 
It lies on the farther side of the 
bridge, at a little distance from the 
back part of the church. There is a. 
thoroughfare through the grounds, 
which are not ertennve. Flaa 
Newydd or tha New Plaoe ia a mnnll 
gloomy mansion, with a curious 
dairy on the right-lwnd side, as you 
go up to it, and a remarkable stone 
pump. An old man whom we met in 
the grounds, and with whom I en- 
terea into conversation, said that he 
remembered the building of the house, 
and that the place where it r — 



CHAPTER XL 



Ht curiosity having been rather ex- 
cited with respect to the country 
beyond the lierwyn, by what my 
friend, the intelligent flannel-worker, 
had told me about it, I determined to 
go and see it. Accordingly on Friday 
morning I set out. Having passed by 
Pengwern Hall I turned up a hino in 
the direction of the south, with a 
brook on the right running amongst 
hazels, I presently arrived at a small 
farm-house standing an the left with 
a little yard before it. Seeing a wo- 
man at the door I asked her in Eng- 
lish if the road in which I was would 
take me across the mountain — she 
said it would, and forthwith cried to 
a man working in a field who left his 
work and cnroe towards us. " That 
is my husband," said she ; " he has 
more English than L " 



) up and addressed 



sixty. I repeated the question, which 
I hod put to his wiie, and he also 
said that by following the road I 
could get across the mountain. We 
soon got into conversation. He told 
me that the little farm in which he 
lived belonged to the person who had 
bought Pengwern Hall. He said that 
he was a good kind of gentleman, but 
did not like the Welsh. I asked him 
if the gentleman in auestion did not 
Uke the Welsh why ne came to live 
among them. He smiled, and I then 
aaid that I liked the Welsh very 
much, and was particularly fond of 
their language. He asked me 
whether I could read Welsh, and on 
m; telling him I eonld, he sud that 
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if I «DDld walk in he would thaw me 
a Welsh book. I went vitii Jiiin and 
Lis wife into a neat hind of kitchen, 
Sagged with stone, where were Bereral 
jonngpeople, their children. I spoke 
Bonie Welsh to them which appeared 
tn jive them great satisfaction. The 
man went to a shelf and taking down 
a book pat it into my hand. It waa a, 
WeUh book, and Uie title of it in 
Endi^ was " Eveninr Work of the 
Weuh." It contained the lives of 
illnatriooa Welshmen, commenoing 
willi thftt. of Cadwelader. I read a 
pafG of it aloud, while the family 
stood round and wondered to hear a 
Saion read their language. I entered 
iuto discourse with the man about 
Wdahpoetr7 and repeated tiie famons 
piophec; of TaHesin abont the Coil- 
me Serpent I aaked him if the 
Welsh had any poeta at the present 
diy. " Plenty?' said he, " and good 
ones— Wales oaa never be without a 
poet.'' Then after a pause he said, 
that he wu the grandson of a great 

" Do yoa bear his name }" said I. 

" I do," he replied. 

"What may It be?" 

"Hnghes, he answered. 

"Two of the name of Hughes have 
been poeta," said I—" one was Huw 
Hughes, generally termed the Bardd 
Coco, or red bard ; he was an Anglesca 
man, and the friend of Lewis Moiris 
and GronwT Owen — tiie other was 
Jonathan Hughes, where he lived I 
know not." 

"He lived here, in this very house," 
■aid the man, " Jonathan Hughes 
ma mjr grandfather t " and aa he 
^ke tueeyes flashed fire. 

"Dearmel'' saidi; "Ireadsome 
of hia pieces thirty-two years ago 
vhen I was a lad in England. I think 
I ctti) repeat some of the lines." I 
t^en repeated a quartet whioh I 
tnanoed to remember. 

"Ah!" said the man, " I see you 
•now his poetry. Come into the next 
room and I will show you his chair." 
ae led me into a sleeping room on the 
nght hand, where in a corner he 
'honed me an antique three-cornered 
uni.«haii. "That chair," said he, 



" wr gtaadsire won at Llanj^Uen, at 
utEistedfoddoffiards. Variousbarda 



good poet. He also won a prize of 
fifteen guineas at a meeting of barda 

We returned to the kitohen, where 
I found the good woman of the house 
waitinff witEi a plate of bread-and- 
butter in one hand, and a glass of 
buttermilk in the other — she pressed 
me to partake of both — I drank some 
of the bntt«rmilk^ whioh was ezo«l- 
lent, and after a httle more discourse 
shook the kind people bv the hand 
and thanked themfoi their nospitality. 
Aa I was about to depart uie man 
said that I should find the lane farther 
up very wet, and that I had better 
mount throu^ a field at the back of 
the house. He took me to a gate, 
whioh he opened, and then pointed 
out the way whioh I must pursue. As 
I went away he said that ooth he and 
his family snould be always happy_ to 
see me at Ty yn y Pistyll, which 
words, interpreted, are the hoose by 
the spout of water. 

I went up the field with the lone 
on my right, down which ran a runnel 
of water, from which doublieaa the 
honse derived its name. I soon came 
t« an unenclosed part of the mountain 
covered with gorse and whin, and still 
proceeding upward reached a road, 
which I subsequently learned was the 
main road from Llan^llen over the 
hill. I was not long m gaining the 
top which waa nearly level. Here 
I stood for some time looking about 
me. having the vale of Llangollen to 
the north of me, and a deep valley 
abotmding with woods and rocks to 
the south. 

Following the road to the south, 
whioh gradually descended, I soon 
came b) a plaoe where a road diverged 
from the straight one to the left. As 
the left-hand road appeared to lend 
down a romantic valley I followed it. 
The scenery was beautiful— steep hills 
on each side. On the right was a 
deep ravine, down whioh ran a brook ; 
the hill beyondit was covered towards 
the top with a wood, apparently of 
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oak, between wMoli uid the nviite 
vere small (treen fields. Both sidsB 
of the Kmne were fiinged with tiees, 
chiefly ash. I deaoended the road 
which was zig'Zaf and steep, and at 
lafit arrived at the bottom of tnevalleT, 
where there was a small hamlet. On 
the farther side of the Tallej to 
the eaat wu a steep hill on wnich 
were a few hougeH — at the foot of the 
hill was a brook oroBsed by anantiqne 
bridge of a sinsle arch. I directed 
my course to the bridge, and after 
looking over the parapet, for a minute 
or two, upon the water below, which 
waa ahallow and noisy, ascended a road 
whiob led ap the hill : a few scattered 
bouses were on each side. I soon 
reached the top of the hill, where 
were some more houses, those which 1 
had seen from the valley below. I 
was in B Welsh mountain village, 
whiob pnt me maoh in mind of the 
villafres which I had strolled throagh 
of oldin Castile andLaManoba; there 
were the same silence and desolation 
htre aa yonder away — the houses were 
built of the same material, namely 
stone. I should perhaps have fancied 
myself tor a moment in a Cutilian or 
Manchegao mountain pneblicito, but 
for the abundance of tnes which met 
my eye on every side. 

In walking up this mountain vil- 
lage I saw no one, and heard no aotmd 
but the echo of my steps amongst the 
houses. As I returned, however, I 
saw a man standing at a door — he was 
a riiort figure, about fifty. He had 
an old bat on his bead— astiok in his 
hand and was dressed in a duffel 
great coat. 

"Good day, friend," said I i "what 
may be the name of this pleoe f" 

''PontFttd(«, sir, is ita name, for 
want of ft bettCT." 

" That's a fine name," said I . _. 
signifies in English llie bridge of 

" Just so, sir ; I see you know 
Welsh." 
" And I see you know English, 

" Very little, sir ; I OBU read Eng- 
lish muob better than I oanspeakit" 
•' So can I Welsh," said I. "I 



pose Hke village is named alter Uia 

Ho doubt it is, air." 

And why was the bridge called 
the bridge 01 Mttdoo f" said I, 
" Because one Madoc built it, sir." 

Was he the son of Owain QwyK- 
edd!" aaidl. 

"Ah, I see you know all about 
Wales, sir. Yes, air .^ he built it, or 
I daresay he built it, Madawg ap 
Owain Owynedd. I have read muob. 
about bim — ho was a great sailor, air, 
and was the first to discover Tir y 
Gorllewin or America. Not many 
years api his tomb was discovered 
there with an inscription in old Welsh 



which were found on the tomb." 

" Bo have I,'' said I ; "or at least 
those which were said to be found on 
a tomb : they run thus in English :— 
Hsn, ■Iter niUog Ikr I HuLoo Hs, 
Of Oimin Gwjmiddlawfol progeny: 
The Tsrduit Und hid little cbu-me S>T me ; 
From eullHt jontli 1 loved the daik-tilaa 

" Ah, air," said the man, " I see 
you know all about the eon of Owain 
Owynedd. Well, sir, those lines, or 
something like tbem, were found upon 
the tomb of Madoe in Amerioa." 

" That I doubt," said I. 

" Bo you doubt, sir, that Vadoc dis- 
covered America?" 

" Not in the least," said I ; " but 1 
doubt very much that bis tomb was 
ever discovered with the inscription 
which you allade to upon it.'' 

" But it was, sir, I do assure you. 
and the descendants of Hadoc and 
his people are still to be found in a 
part of America speakiuK the pure 
laith Cymraeg bettfir Welah than wa 
of Wales do." 

"That I doubt," said L "How- 
ever, the idea is a pretty one ; there- 
fore oherisb it. This is a beautiful 
country." 

"A very beautiful country, air: 
there is none more beautiful m all 

" What is the name of the river, 
which runs beneath the iHridge ) " 
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" The Ceiriog, sir." 
"The Ceirioff," said I; "the Cei- 
lioK ! '* 

** Did yoa ever hear the name be- 
fore, sir?" 

'* I have heard of the Eos Ceirioy," 
said I ; " the Nightingale of Ceiriog'." 

" That was How Morrifl, HIT i he waa 
called the Nightingale of Ceiriog.'' 

'* Did he live hereabout i " 

" O no, sir; he lived far away up 
towards the head of the valley, at a 
plaee called Pont y Meibion." 

" Are yon aoqaaiuted with his 
works i " said I. 

" O yes, sir, at least with some of 
them. I have read the Manvnad on 
Barbara Uiddleton ; and likeviM the 
piece on Oliver and his men. Ah, it 
IB a fnimy piece thalH^ie did not like 
Oliver nor his men." 

"Of what profession are yon?" 
said I ; " are yon a sohoohaaster or 
apothecary ? " 

" Neither, sir, neither ; I am merely 
a poor ahuemaker." 

^' Ton know a great deal for a shoe- 
maker," said I. 

"Ah, sir; there are many shoe- 
makers in Wales who know mnoh 

" But not in England," said I. 
"Well, farewell." 

"Farewell, srir. When yon have 
any boots to mend or shoes, air — I 
shall be happy to serve yon." 

"I do not live in these porta," 
said I. 

"No, sir; but yon are earning to 
live here," 

" How do yon know that f" said I. 

" I know it very well, sir : you left 
these parts very young, and went far 
away — to the East Indies, sir, where 
yon made a large fortone in the 
medical line, sir ; you are now ooming 
bock to yonr own valley, where yon 
will buy a property, and settle down, 
and try to recover your language, sir, 
and your health, sir ; for you are not 
the person you pretend to be, sir ; 1 
know you very well, and sikall be 
happy to work for you-" 

"^ Well." said T "if I ever settle 
ddwn here. I shall tM luvpy to employ 
ven. fuewell." 



I went back the way I had come, 
till I reached the little hamlet — seeing 
a small public-house, I entered it— a 
good-looking woman, who met me in 
the passage, ushered me into a neat 
sanded kitchen, handed me a ohair 
and inquired my commands ; I sat 
down, and told her to bring me some 
ale; she brought it, and then seated 
herself by a bench close bv the door. 



oame over the hill, and ;four8 

"Rather too quiet, sir," said the 
goodwoman, " one would wish to have 
more v' 

XJangolu 
yon." 

" Sometimee, or, for ouriouty^s 
sake i but very rarely — the way u 
very steep." 

'f Do the Tylwyth Teg ei 



a!" 



!r pay yon 



" The Tylwyth Teg, sir i " 
"Yes; the fairies. Do they never 
come to have a dance on the green 
sward in this neighbourhood i '' 

" Very rarely, sir ; indeed, I do not 
know how long it is sinoe they have 

*' You have never seen them i " 

" I have not, sir ; but I believo 
there are people living who have." 

"Are corpse candles ever seen on 
the bank of that river i " 

" I have never heard of more than 
one being seen, sir, and that was at a 
place where a tinker was drowned a 
few nights after — there came down a 
dood ; and the tinker in trying to cross 
by the usual ford waa drowned." 

" And did the candle prognosticate, 
I mean foreshgw his death }" 

" It did, sir. When a person is to 
die his candle is seen a few nights 
before the time of his death." 

"Have yoa ever seen a oorpse 
candle i " 

" I have, sir ; and as yoa seem to be 
a respectable gentleman, I will tell 

fou Eul about it. When I waa a giil, 
lived with my parents, a little way 
from here. I had a cousin, a verv 
1 jrounr man, who lived wita 
pueutt in tile neighbourhood of 
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DOT lioiiae. He wu in ezemplEuy 
young man, Bir, and havui^ a oou- 
Bideralile ^ift of prayer, was intended 
for the nuniatiy ; but he fell uok, and 
shortly became very ill indeed. One 
evening: when, be was lying in this 
state, as I was letnrning home from 
milking, I saw a oandle prooeedinf 
from my cousin's bouse. 1 stood still 
and looked at it It moved slowly foT' 
ward for a little way, and then 
mounted high in the air above the 
wood, which stood not far in front of 
Ijiehouse.iuiddisappeared. Justtbree 
nights after that my coosin died.*' 

And you think that what you 
saw was bis conise candle i " 
"I do, air I wttatelaesbouIditbeC 
" Are deaths prognosticated by any 
other means than corpse candles i " 

"They are, airj by the knockers, 
and by a supernatural voice beard at 

Have you ever heard the knock- 
ers, or the sapernaturaj voice I '' 

" I have not, sir ; but my father and 
mother, who are now dead, heard onoe 
a Hupernatural voice, and knocking. 
My mother bad a sister who was mar- 
ried like herself, and expected to be 
conflucd. Day after day, however, 
passed away, without her confinement 
taking place. My mother expected 
every moment to be summoned to her 
aasistance, and was so anxious about 
her that she could not rest at night. 
One night, as she lav in bed, by the 
side of her husband, between sleeping 
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and waking, she heard of a sodden, a 
boTse coming stump, ntunp, np to toe 
door. Then there was a pause — she 
expected every moment to bear some 
one cry out, and tell her to oome to her 
aister, but she heard no farther sound, 
neither voice nor stomp of horse. Sb a 
thought she had been deceived, ao, 
without awakening her husband, she 
tried togo to sleep I bat sleep the oonld 
not. The next ni^bt, at abont tlie 
same time, she again heard a horse's 
feet ooming stomp, stump, m to tbe 
door. She now waked her husband 
and told bim to listen. He did ao, and 
both heard the stumping. Presently, 
the stumpinir ceased, sM then there 
was a loud Hey I as if somebody 
wished to wake them. " Hey I " said 
my father, and tiitij both lay for a 
minuto, expecting to hear something 
more, but they beard notbinfr. My 
father then sprang oat of bed, and 
looked out of the window ; it was bright 
moonlight, but be saw nothing. The 
next mght, as they lay in bed both 
asleep, they were suddenly aroused by 
a loud and terrible knocking. Oat 
aprang my father from tbe bed, flung 
open Uie window, and looked out, bat 
there was no one at the door. Tbe 
next morning, however, a messenger 
arrived with tie intelligence that my 
aunt had bad a dreadful eonflnement 
with twins in the night, and that both 
abe and the babes were dead," 

" Thank you," said I ; anl paying 
for my ale, I returned to Langollen. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



. -Pont y OyajlUtL- 



I HAS inquired of tbe good woman of . having a companion, who would be 
the house, in which we lived, whether obliged, in all he had to say to me, to 
she could not procure a person to ae- ' address me in Welsh, and to whom 1 
company me occasionally in my walks, ' should perforce hsvc to reply in thai 
who was well acquainted with the '. tongue. Tbe good lady had t«ld ma 
strange nooks and comers of the coun- 1 that there was a tenant of hers who 
try, tuid who coold speak no language lived in one of Qie cottages, which 
but Welsh i as I wished to increase my I looked into Uie perllan, who, she 
knowledga of MUoiiui«l Welsh by ovlisredi would be glad to go with mci 
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uid-was just tlie kind of m<ui I was in 
qnest of. The day after I lutd met 
with, the adventarea, vrhioh I have 
related in the preceding chapter, she 
infonnedme tl^tthe penonin oneHtion 
was awaitdnK mj orders in the kitchen. 
I told her to let me see him. He pre- 
Gently made his appearanoe. He 



" Well," said I to him in WeUh, 
" are yon the Comio who can speak 

" In trnlli, sir, I am." 

** Are you snie that yon know no 

Saxon ? "^ 
"Sir! I may know a few words, hat 

I cannot conYetse in Saxon,nor under- 

stand a conTersation in that ton^o." 
" Can you read Cumraeg i " 
" In truth, sir, I can." 
" What have you read in it f " 
" 1 have read, sir, the Tegrythyr- 

lan, till I have it nearly at me ends 

of my fini^ei*." 
"Hare Vou read anything else be- 

tideB the Holy 8cripl3.ia ! " 

" I read the newspaper, fcir, when 

kind friends lend it to me. 
" In Cumraeg i" 
" Tea, sir, in Cumraeg. I can lead 

Saxon a little, but not sufficient to 

understand a ^lon newspaper," 
" What newspaper do you read t " 
" I read, sir, Tr Amseran." 
" Is that a good newspaper i 
"Very jfood, "•■ i*^ ■"■ '■^* 

"Who are they f" 

" They are our ministers, sir." 

"Of what religion are yonf " 

" A Calvinistio Methodist, sir." 

** Why are you of the Methodist 
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iecame it is the tme religion, 

" Yon should not be bigoted. If I 
had more Cumraeg than I have, I 
vould prove to you that the only trae 
religion is that of the Lloogrian 
Church,"' 

"In tmth, sir, yon could not do 
that; hod yon all the Cnmraeg in 
Cumni you oould not do that." 



a gwehydd, . 

" What do yon earn by weaving ? " 

" About five shillings a week, or." 

" Have yon a wife ? 

"Ihave. sir." 

"Does sne earn anything}** 

"Very seldom, sir; she is a good 
wife, but is generally tiok." 

" Have you children ( " 

" I have three, air.'' 

" Do they earn anything 1 " 

" My eldest son, sir, sometimeB eeruti . 
a fewpeiioe,the others are very small." 

" Will yon •ometimes walk with me, 
if I pav you i " 

" I snail be always gladto walk with 
youLsir, whether you pay me or not." 

"Do you think it lawful to walk 
with one of the Lloegrian Church i " 

" Perhaps, sir, I ought to ask the 
gentleman of the Lloegrian Church 
whether he thinks it lawful to walk 
with the poor Methodist weaver." 

"Well, I think we may venture to 
walk with one another. What ia yiMir 

" John Jones, sir." 

" Jones 1 Jones I I was walking 
with a man of that name the other 
night." 

The man with whom yon walked 
the other nifht is my brother, sir, and 
what he said to me abont vou made 
me wish to walk with you also." 

" But he spoke very good English." 



My bro 



nfocS 



sir ; I nad not. Some people have a 
turn for the Saxon, others have not. 
I have no Saxon, air, my wife has 
digon lawn — my two youngest chil- 
dren speak good Saxon, sir, my eldest 
son not a word." 

"Well; shall we set out?" 

" If you pleaae, sir." 

"To what place shall we goj** 

" Shall we go to the Font y Cys- 
sylltau,airl" 

"What is that!" 

" A mighty bridge, sir, which oorriea 
tbe Camlas over a valley on its back." 

" Qood I let us go and see the 
bi'idgeof the Junction, for that I tbii^ 
is the meaning in Saxon of Font y 
Cyssylltau." 

We set otttt my guide tonduoted 
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me along ihe bank of the Camlaa in 
the direction of Ehiwabon, that is 
towards the east. On the iray we 
discoursed on Tarions snbjecta, and 
imderBtood each other tolerably well. 
I asked if he had been anythiiiK be- 
sides a weaver, He told me that when 
a bOT he kept sheep on the moantoin. 
" Wny did von not go on keeping 
sheep i" said 1; "I would rather 
keep sheep thwi weaTe." 
"My parents wanted me at home, 

bigo 

"A shepherd," said 1, "can earn 
more than five shillings a week." 

" I was never a regular shepherd, 
sir," said he. " But, sir, I would 
rather be a weayer with Ave shillings 
a week in Llangollen, than a shepherd 
with fifteen on the mountain. The 
life of a shepherd, sir, is perhaps not 
exactly what yon and some other 
gentlefolks thiiik, The shepherd bean 
mooh cold and wet, sir, and he is tbtt 
lonely ; no sooiety save his sheep and 
dog. Then, sir, he has no privileges. 
I mean gospel priyileses. Ha does not 
look forward to Dyda Sul, as a day of 
llawenydd, of ioy and Momph, as the 
weaver does i that is if he u religionslv 
disposed. The shepherd has no ohapel, 
sir, like the weaver. Oh, sir, I gay 
again that I would rather be a weaver 
in Llangollen with five shillings a 
week, than a shepherd on the hill with 
fifteen." 

" Do yon mean to say," said I, 
" that you live with yoni family on 
Ave shillings a week ? 

" No, sir. I freguently do little 
commissions b^ whioh I earn some- 
thing. Then, sir, I hare friends, very 
gooa friends. A good lady of our 
congregation sent me this momiug 
half-a-ponnd of butter. The people 
of our congregation are Tory kindTto 
each other^ sir." 

"That 18 more," thought I to my- 
self, " than the people of my oonftre- 
gation are ; they are always cutting 
each other's throats." I next asked 
if he had been mnoh abont Wales. 

" Not much, sir. However. I have 
ht»a to Pen Caar Oybii iriuch you 



coll _ Holy Head, and to Bethgeleit, 

What took yon to those places ? " 

1 was sent to those places on busi- 
I, air; as I told you before, sir, 1 
somctimcB execute eommissions. At 
Beth Gelert I stayed some time. It 
was there I married, sir ; my wife 
comes irom a place called Dol Elellyii 
near Beth Oeurt." 
" What was her name }" 
" Her name was Jones, sir." 
" What, before she married } " 
" Yes, sir, before she married. Yon 
Deed not be surprised, sir; there are 
plenty of the name of Jones in Wales. 
The name of my brother's wife, before 
she married, was also Jones." 
_" Your brother is a olever man," 

" Yes, sir, for a Cumio he ia olebber 

enongh?* 

"ForaCumroi 

" Yes, sir, he is not a Saxon, you 
know." 

" Are fiaions then so very clever f '' 

" yoB, air ; who so olebber * The 
clebbwest people in LlangoUon are 
Saxons ; that is, at carnal thinRa— for 
at spiritual things 1 do not thinK them 
at all clebber. Look at Mr. A., sir." 

"Who is he!" 

"Do you not know him, sirT I 
thoaght ever;rbody knew Mr. A. Ha 
is a Saxon, sir, and keeps the inn on 
the road a little way below where you 
live. He is the clebberest man in 
Llangollen, sir. He can do every- 
thing. He is a great oook, and can 
wash clothes better than any woman. 
0, sir, for carnal things, who so clebber 
as your countrymen ! ' 

After walking- about four miles by 
the side of the canal we left it, and 
bearing to the right presently eame to 
the aqueduct, which strode over a 
deep and narrow valley, at the bottom 
of which ran the Dee. " This is the 
Pont y Cysswllt, sir," stud my goide ; 
"it 's the finest bridre in the world, 
and no wonder, 'f what the common 
people say be true, ;xamely that every 
stone cost a golden sovereign." We 
went along it ; the height was awful. 
My guide, though he had been a 
moontiiia ihephard, oonfeaaad that b* 
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the pendro, sir," eaid he, '^to look 
down." Itoo (elt somewhat dizzy, as 
I looked over the parapet into the 

K' n. The oaaal which thi« might; 
dg« carries aoross the gulf is about 
niLe feet wide, and DOoapieB about two- 
thirds of the width of the bridf^e and 
the entire western side. The fiiotway 
is towards the east. From aboat tJie 
middle □( the bridgre there ia a fine 
view of the fo^«8 on the Cefti Bach 
anrl also of a huge hill near it called 
the Csfn Hawr. We reached the ter- 
miimtion, and preaentl; orosdn^ the 
canal by a little wooden bridge wo 
came to a village. Myguidetheniaid, 
" If yoa please, sir, we will return by 
die old bridge, which leads across the 
Dee in the bottom of the Tale," He 
Iben led me by a romantic road to a 
bridse on the west of the aqueduct, 
indfarbelow. Itaeemedvervanoient. 
"This is the old bridge, sir, said my 

Sude ; " it was biult a hundred years 
etore the Pont yCysBwlltwasdreamt 
of." We now walked to the west, in 
, the direction of Llangollen, along the 
bank of the river. Presently we 
arrived where the river, after mdtin^ 
a bend, formed a pool. It was ahaded 
bf lofty trees, and to all appearance 
"»■ eioeedingl^ deep. I stopped to 
look St it, for 1 was struck with its 
flMmy horror. " That pool, sir," said 
John if ones, "is called Llyn y Med- 
dwjii, the drunkard's pool. It is 
cslW so, air, because a drunken man 
once fell int^ it, and was drowned. 
There is no deeper pool in the Dee, 
«ir. save one, aUttle below Llangollen, 
■hieh ia caUed the pool of Catherine 
Lingo. A giri of that name fell into 
It, whilst gathering sticks on the high 



bank above it. She was drowned, and 
the pool was nained after her. I never 
look at either without shuddering, 
thinking how certainly I ahonld be 
drowned if I fell in, for J cannot 

" Tou should have learnt to swim 
when you were yonng," said I, " and 
to dive too. I knovr one who has 
brought up stones from the bottom, I 



thmgs, Tc 
the &ion- 
I found my guide a fiwt-rate walker, 

and a good botanist, knowing the 
names of all the plants and trees in 
Welsh. By the time we returned to 
Llan_gollen I had farmed a very high 
opinion of him, in which I waa sub. 
seqnentl]^ confirmed by what I saw of 
him during the period of oiir ao- 
■^uaintanoe, which was of some dura- 
tion. He was very hont;st, disin. 
terested, and exceedingly g^rad- 
hutnoured. It is true, he had his 
little skits ooDaaionally at the Chnroh, 
and showed some marks of hostility 
to the church oat, more especially 
when he saw it mounted on my 
shoulders; for the creature soon began 
to take liberties, and in less than a 
we^ aft«r my arrival at the cottage, 
generally mounted on my back, when 
it saw me reading or wilting, for the 
sake of the warmth. But setting 
aside those same skits at the Church 
and that dislike of the church cat, 
venial trifles after all, and easily to 
be accounted for, on the score of hia 
religious eduoation, I found nothing 
to blame and much to admire in John 
Jones the Calvinistio Methodist of 
IilaagoUen, 
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SoNDir arrived — a 

^aded sunshine. ., . .^ , __ — „ 

Mvine service at church in the visitors, like ourselvas. There \. . 
iDoniiiig. The oonsregatian was very I two officiating elergymea, father a 
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•on. Tiu^ io& Mt in a kind of ob- 
long' pulpit on the Bouthein aids of 
the ohnroh, at a. little disUnoe below 
the tdtar. The serrioe was in English, 
and the elder ^ntleman preached ; 
there was ^ood singing and ohantia([. 
After dmuer I tat in an arbour in 
the petlUn thinking' of many thinn, 
amonj^ others, spirituaL Whilst 
Urn* entraged the sound of the ohuroli 
bells calling people to afternoon ser- 
vice, came upon mj ean. I listened 
and tlumght I had neyer heard bells 
vith so sweet a sound. I had heard , 
them in the morning, but without ' 
paying much attention to them, but ' 
as I now sat in the ombrageoos ar- 
bour I was partioularly atrook with 
them. 0. how sweetly their yoioe' 
mingled wiUi the low mdi of tie river, 
at toe bottom of the perllan. I sub- 
uqnently found that the bells of 
Llangollen were celebrated for their 
sweetness. Their merit indeed has 
even been admitted by an enemv ; for 
a poet of the Calvinistio MeUiodist 
pemuuion, one who oalls himself 
Mnion Di ■ - ■ 



" TmgaeteM 1 LbngoDf 
saj^ that in no port of the world do 



bells call people bo sweetly to ohnrch 
as those of Llangollen town. 

In the evening, at about half-past 
six, 1 attended service again, but 
without my family. This time the 
congregation was not numerous, and 
was oompoaed prinoipatly of poor 
people. The sernoe and sermon were 
now in Welsh, the sermon was 
preached by the younger gentleman, 
and was on the building of the second 
t«mple, and, as far as lunderstood it, 
appeared to me to be ezoeedingly 
good. 

On the Monday evening myself and 
family took a walk to the abbey. My 
:rife and daughter, who are fond of 
architecture and ruins, were very 
anxious to see the old place. I t«o 
was anxious enough tn see it, less 
from love of ruins and ancient archi- 
tecture, than from knowing that a 
eertain illustrious bard was ouried in 
ll« precincts, of whom periiaps a short 



This man, whose poetical appella- 
tion was lolo Goch, but whose real 
name was Uwyd, was of a dis- 
tinguished family, and Lord of Lleoh- 
ryd. He was bom and generally re- 
sided at a place called Coed yPantwn, 
in the upper part of the Vale of Clwyd. 
He was a warm friend and partisan of 
Owen Glendower, with whom he liyt!d, 
at Syoharth, for some years before the 
great Welsh insurrection, sjid whom 
he suryived, dying at an extreme old 
age beneatli hu own roof-tree at Coed 
y Fautwn. He composed pieces of 

freat excellence on various subjects ; 
ut the most remarkable of his com- 
positions are decidedly certain ones 
connected with Owen Glendower. 
Amongst these is one in which he 
describes dke Welsh ohieftein's man- 
sion at Sycharth. and his hospitable 
way of living at tnat his favorite resi- 
dence -, and another in which he hails 
the advent of the comet, which made 
its appearance in the month of March, 
fourteen hundred and two, as of good 
augury to his darling hero. 
It was from knowing that this dis- 



tinguished man lay buried in the pr»- 
mnntA of tie old edifice that I felt 8o 
to see it. ASter walking^ 



about two miles we perceived it c 
our right hand. 

The abbey of tie vale of tie cross 
stands in a green meadow, in a ooroer 
near the north-west end of tie valley 
of Llangollen. Tie vale or glen, in 
which the abbey stands, takes ita 
name from a certain ancient pillar or 
cross, colled the pillar of Eliseg, and 
which is believed to have been raised 
over the body of an ancient British 
chieftain of that name, who perished 
in battle against the Saxons, about 
the middle of tie tenth century. In 
the Papist times the abbey was a place 
i>i great pseudo- sanctity, wealth and 
conseqnence. Tie territory belonging 
to it was very extensive, comprising, 
amongst other districts, tie vale of 
Llangollen and the mountain region 
to tie north of it, called the Eglwysig 
Rocks, which region derived its name 
Eglwyaig, or ecolesiaatioal, from tib 
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dnmmBtanoe of ita pertaining to tha 
■libey of tlie vale of the ckmb. 

We first reached that part of tite 
building wbioh had once been tJie 
ehnrch, having previously tji paaa 
throneh a farm-yard, in which was 
ibnndanoe of dirt and mire. 

The ohnroh fronts the west and oon- 
t&ina the remains of a noble window, 
beneath which is a gate, which we 
found locked. Passing: on we came to 
that part where the monks had lived, I 
but which now served a» a farm-house ; i 
an open door-way exhibited to us an ' 
uicieut gloomy hall, where was some 
corioDs old-fashioned fnmitore, pa*- 
tji^okrly an ancient rack, in which 
itood a goodly range of pewter trench- 
mt. A respectable dame kindly wel- 
comed 113 and inyited us to sit down. 
Weenlered into conversation with her, 
and asked her name, which, she said 
ju Evans. I epoke some Welsh to 
W, which pleased her. She said that 
Welsh people at the present day were 
K full of line airs that they were above 
ipeaJdi^ the old language — but that 
tuii was not the case formerly, and 
lliat she had known a Mrs. Price, who 
vai housekeeper to the Ckiontess of 
Momington, who lived in London np- 
wda of forty years, and at the end 
of ihat time pnded herself upon speak- 
UR ia good Welsh as she did when a 
prl. I epoke to her about the abbey, 
and asked if ahe had ever heard of 
Mo Goch. She inquired who he was. 
I lold her he was a great bard, and 
ves buried in the abbey. She said 
"be bad never heard of him, but that 
■he conld show me the portrait of a 
peat poet, and going away, presently 
Ktamed with a print in a irame. 

"There," said she, " is the portrait 
of Twm o'r Nant, generally oaUed the 
ffeiah Stakespear?' 

I looked at it. The Welsh Shake- 
ipearwas represented sitting at atabte 
vith a pen in his baud ; a oottage- 
lalhoed window was behind him, on 
mi left hand ; a shelf with plates, and 
fishers behind him, on his right. 
B.i> features were mde, but full of 
<nld, ationge txpresaion ; below the 
petnre vai the following couplet ; — 



*' Did yon ever hear of Twm o'r 
Nant?" said the old dame. 

"I never heard of him by word of 
month," said I i "butlknowallabout 
him — I have tead his life in Welsh, 
written by himself, and a curious life 
it is. His name was Thomas Edwards, 
but he generally called himself Twin 
o'r Want, or Tom of the Dingle, ba> 
cause he was born in a dingle, at a 
place called Pen Porchell in the vale 
of Clwyd— which, by the bye, was on 
the estate, which, onoe belonged to lolo 
Qoch, the poet I was speaking to you 
about just now. Tom was a carter bv 
trade, but once kept a toli-bar in Soutn 
Wales, which, however, he was obligred 
to leave at the end of two years, owing 
to the annoyanoe which he experienced 
from ghosts and goblins, and unearthly 
thin^, particularly phantom hearses, 
which used to pass through his gate at 
midnight without paying, when the 
gate was shut." 

"Ah." said the Dame, "yon know 
more aiwut Tom o'r Nant than I do ; 
and was he not a great poet } " 

" I dare say he was, said I, " for 
the pieceswhiob he wrote, and ithich he 
called Interludes, had a great run, and 
he got a grestdeal of money by them, 
but 1 should say the lines beneath the 
portrait are more applicable to the real 
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, do the lines meanf said 

the old lady ; " they are Welsh, I 
know, but thev are far beyond my 
understanding. 
"The; may be thus triutslated," 

God in hii head the Hiue liulUl'cl, 
And troa his bud bbe world ha BU'd. 

" Thank you, sir," sud the old lady 
— " 1 never found any one before who 
could translate them. She then said 
she would show me some English lines 
written on the daughter of a friend of 
hers who was lately dead, and put 
some printed lines in a &amo into my 
hand. They were on Elegy to Mary, 
and were very beautiful. Tread them 
aloud and when I had finished she 
thanked me and said she had no doubt 
9 a 
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eyei. 

On our enqoiriDg whether we could 
iee the iatenor of the abbej she said 
wo could, and tbat if we rang a bell at 
the gate a woman would come to tu, 
who was in the habit of ehoiving the 
place. We then got up and bade her 
farewell — but she begged that we 
woald Btaj and taate the dwr ioatsidd 
of the holj well. 

" What holy well u that ! *' said T. 

"A well," said she, " by the road's 
^ide, which in the time of the popes 
was said to perform wonderful cures." 

" Let UB biste it by all means," said 
I ; whereupon she went out, and pre- 
nenlly returned with a tray on which 
weiu a jug and tumbler, the jug tilled 
with the water of the holy well; we 
drank some of the dwr santaidd which 
tasted like any other water, and then 
alter sliaking her by the hand, we 
went to the gate, and rang at the hell. 

Presently a woman made her appc or- 
anoe at the gate— she waa genteelly 
drest, about the middle age, rather 
tall and bearing in her countenance 
the traces of beantj. When we told 
her the object of our coming she ad- 
mitted us and after locking the gate 
conducted us into the church. It waa 
roofless, and had nothing remarkable 
about it, save the western window, 
which we had seen from without. 
Due attendant pointed out to us some 
tombs, and told us the names of cer- 
tain preat people whose dust they con- 
tained. " Can you tell us where lolo 
Ooch lies interred?" said I, 

"Ho," said she; "indeed I never 
.heard of suoh a person." 

" He was tho bard of Owen Qlen- 
doweT,"saidl, "ondassistedhiscause 
wonderfully by the fiery odes, in which 
lie incited the Welsh to rise against 
the English." 

" Indeed ! " said she ; " well, I am 
sorry to say that I nCTcr heard of 

" Are you Welsh t " nid I 
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" I am," she replied. 

"Bid you ever heal of Thomu 
Edwards ( " 

" 0, yes," said she ; " I hare fre- 
quently heard ofhirn." 

" Eowodd," said I, "thatthenama 
of a great poet should be unknown in 
the very place where he is buried, 
whilst that of one certainly not his su- 
perior, should be well known in that 
same place, though he la not buried 
there.'' 

" Perhaps," said she, " the reason is 
that the poet, whom you mentioned, 
wrote is the old measures and Ian- 



verse and in the langoago 
of the present da^." 

" I dare sav it is so," said I. 

From the etiurch she led us to other 
parta of the ruin — at first she had 
spoken to ns rather cross and loftily, 
but she now became kind and commU' 
nicative. She said tliat she resided 
near the rnins, whioh she was per- 
mitted to show, that she lived alone, 
and wished to be alone— there was 
something singular about her, and 1 
believe that she had a history of her 
own. After showing ns the ruins she 
conducted ns to a cottage in which she 
lived ; it stood behinti the ruins by a 
fish-pond, in a beautiful and romantio 
place enongh— she said that in the 
winter she went away, hnt to what 
plaoe she did not say. She asked us 
whether we oame walking, and on our 
lulling her that we did, she said that 
she would point out to us a near way 
home. She then pointed to a i>ath np a 
hill, telling ns we must follow it. After 
making her a present we bode her fare- 
well, and passing through a meadow 
crossed a brook by a rustic bridge, 
formed of the stem of a tree, and 
ascending the hill by the path which 
she bad pointed ont, we went through 
a corn field or two on ita top, and at 
lost found ourselves on the Llangollen 
road, aflera most beautiful walk. 
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NoTHiwo worthy of commemoration 
took place during the two following 
days, Bare ttiat myself nndfamily took 
aneveniiig walk on the Wednesday np 
the side of the Derwyn, for the purpose 
of botanizing, in which we were at- 
tendedby JohnJonea. There, amongst 
other plants, we found a ctuioiu moss 
which our good friend said was called 
in Welsh Com Carw, or deer's horn, 
and which ho said the deer were Tery 
fond of. On the Thursday ha and I 
started on an expedition on foot to 
Uuthyn, distant abont fourteen miles, 
proposing to return in the evening. 

The town and castle of Euthyn pos- 
sessed great interest for me from being 
connected with the oSain of Owen 
Glendower. Itwosat Uuthyn that the 
tirst and not the least rem arkabte scene 
of the Welsh insurrection took place 
by Owen makiuf^ his appearance at the 
feir held there in fourteen hundred, 
plundering the English who had come 
with their goods, slayingmany of them. 
Backing the town and concluding his 
day's work by firing it ; and it was at 
the castle of Ruthyn that I^rd Grey 
dwelt, a minion of Henry the Fourth 
and Glendower' a deadliest enemy, and 
who was the principal cause of the 
chieftain's entering into rebellion, 
having in the hope of obtaining his 
estates in the vale of Clwyd poisoned 
the mind of Henry against hun, who 
proclaimed him a traitor, before he had 
committed any act of treason, and con- 
fiscated his estates, bestowing that 
part of them upon his favorite, which 
the latter was desirous of obtaining. 

We started on our expedition at 
■bout seven o'clock of a brilliant morn- 
ing. We passed by the abbey and pre- 
sently oame to a small foontain with a 
little Btone ediSoe, with a sharp top 
aboveit. "That is the holy well,'' 
•aid my gnide : ' ' Llawer iawn o barch 

?n yr amser yr Fabyddioa yr oedd i'r 
ynnon hwn — mnoh respect in the 
times of the Papists there woi to this 
fountain," 



" I heard of tt," said I, " and tasted 
of its water the other evening at the 
abbey :" shortly after we saw a tall 
stone standing in a field on onr right 
hand at about a hundred yards' dis- 
tance from the road. '"That is the 
pillar of Eliseg, sir," said m;_ 
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Led the stone. It is a fint, 
npright column about seven feet hijgh, 
and stands on a quadrate base. "Bit,' 
saidmyguide, "adeadkingliesburied 
beneath this stone. He was a mi)rhty 
man of valour and founded the abocy. 
He was caUed Eliseg." " Perhaps 
Ellis," said I, " and it his name was 
Ellis tie stone wasvery properly called 
Colofn Eliseji:, in Saxon the Ellisian 
column," 'The view from the column 
is very beautiful, below on the south- 
east is the venerable abbey, slumber- 
ing in its green meadow. Beyond it 
runs a stream, descending from the top 
of a ^len, at the bottom olwhich the old 
pile IS situated ; be 
lol'ty hill. The g 
bounded by a nobli 
with wood. Struc 
inquired its name, 
sir," soidmy Kuidt 
Church," said I, 
l^odnaroeforit, fc 
(moel)." "Trne.si 
At present its n 
thing, butestalora( 
was planted with 

good enough. Our fathers were not 
tools when they named their hills." 
" I dare say not," said I, " nor in 
many other things which they did, for 
which we laugh at them, heoanse we 
do not know the reasons they had for 
doinfc them." We regained the road ; 
the road tended to the north up a steep 
ascent. I asked John Jones the name 
of a beautiful village, which lay far 
away on our right, over the glen, and 
near its top. Pentref y dwr, sir" 
(the visage of the water). It is called 
the village of the water, because the 
iJret below comes down through put 
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of it I next Baked tHe nune of the 
hill up which we wero going, and he 
told me AUt Bwlch; that i», the high 
place of the hollow road. 

This hwlch, or hollow way, was a 
reiriilar pass, which put me wonder- 
fully in mind of the passes of Spain. 
Tt took na along timetogetto theto^. 
After resting a miaat« on the aammit 
we began to descend. Mf guide 
<K)int«aoiit t«me gomeslBte-norkB,at 
■ome diBtance on our left. " Then; in 
a great deal of work going on there, 
air,'' Mid he ; "all the slatea that tod 
see descending the oana] at LlangoUen 
come from there," The next moment 
we heard a bkst, and then a thunder- 
ing sound : ' ' Llais craig yn syrthiaw ; 
the Toiee of the rock in falling, sir," 
■aid John Jodbe); "hUsting is dan- 
d awful work." We reached 



down a rough and narrow load ; I 
then tnmed ronnd and looked at the 
hills which we had passed over. They 
looked bulky and huge. 

We continued oni way, and pre- 
sently saw marks of a fire in some 
grass by the side of the road. "Have 
the Gipsioid been there ) '' said I to 
my giiide. 

"Hardly.Bir; I should rather Hiink 
that the Qwyddeliad (Irish) have been 
camping there lately. 

" The Qwyddeliad i " 

" Yea, sir, the vagabond Gwydde- 
liad, who at present infest these parts 
much, and do much more harm than 
tlie Oipaiaid ever did." 

" What do you mean by tike Oipai- 
aid i" 

" Dark, handsome people, di, who 
occasionally nsed to come aboat in 
vans and carts, the men baying and 
telling horses, and sometimes tuiker- 
inp, whilst the women told forttines." 
' And they have ceased to come 

" Fearly so, sir ; 1 believe they have 
been frightened away by the Gwyd- 
delod." 

"What kind of people are these 
Qwyddelod > " 

" Savage brutish people, sir ; in 
general without shoes and stockings, 



with coarse featores and heads of hair 
like mops." 

"Howdo they live?" 

" The men tinker a little, air, but 
more frequently plunder. The women 
tell fortnnes, and steal whenever they 

" They live something like the Oip. 

" Something, sir ; bnt the hen Oi^ 
daid were g^tlefolks in oompan- 

" ToB think the Gipsiiud have been 
frightened away by the Gwydde- 

" I do, air ; the Gwyddelod made 
their appearcnce in these parts about 
twentj; years ago, and since then the 
GKpsiaiuhave been rarely aeen." 
Are these Gwyddelod poor i " 

" Bv no means, air ; they make large 
anma by plundering and other means, 
with wnieb, 'tis said, they retire at 
lest t« their own ooontn or America, 
where _ they buy land and settle 

" What language do they speak i" 

"English, sir; they pride them- 
selves on speaking good English, that 
is to the Welsh. Amongst themselvea 
they disoourse in their own Paddy 
Gwyddel." 

" Have tbOT no Welsh } " 

"Only a few words, airj I never i 
heardoloneof them speaking Welsh. | 
save a young girl — she fell aiii by the 
roadside, as she was wandering by 
herself — some people at a farmhouse 
took her in, and tended her till she 
was well. During her sickness she , 
took a fanoy to their quiet w^ of 
life, and when she waa recovered ahe | 
begged to stay with them and serve 
them. They consented ; she became 
a very good servant, and hearing no- 
thing bat Welsh spoken, soon picketi ^ 
up the tongue.'' 

" Do you know what became of 
her ? " I 

"I do, sir; her own peorfe found 
her out, and wished to take ner away 
with them, but she refused to let them, 
for by that time she was perfectly re- 
claimed, had been to chapel, renounced 
her heathen crefydd, and formed an 
acquaintance with a young Methodist | 
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who had a great gift of prayer, whom 
she afterwards married— aha and her 
husband live at present not far from 



Fhe7 thieateoed to do so, at, and 

voald doabtleaa have put their threat 
into eiecution, liad they DOt been pre- 
Tented by the Man on High." 

And here my gaide pointed with hia 
fingor reverently upward. 

" Is it a long time ainoe you have 
teen any of these Qwyddeliaid i " 

" Ahoat two Tnontha, sir, and tlien 
1 terrible fright they oaueed me," 

" How was that ? 

"I will t«ll you, nr; I had been 
aeroaa the Berwyn to carry home a 
pieceof weavini; work to a person who 
emploTB me. It was night as I re- 
turned, and when I was abont half- 
vay down the hill, at a place which is 
tailed AUt Faddy, beoanse the Owyd- 



delod are in the habit of taking up 

their quarters there, I came upon a 
gang of them, who had come there and 
camped and lighted their Are, whilst 
I was on tiie other side of the hill. 
There were nearly twenty of them, 
men and women, and amongst the rert 
was a man standing nahed m a tub of 
wat«r with two women stroking hiir 
down with clouts. He was a largi, 
fierce-looking fellow and hia body, on 
which the Same of the iire glittmd, 
was nearly covered with rea hair. I 
never saw such a sight. As I psMed 
they glared at me and talked violently 
in their Paddy Owyddel, hut did not 
offer to molest me. I hastened down 
the hill, and right glad I was when I 
found myself safe and acand at mT 

house in Llangollen, with my n" 

■ ■ Tor I W a ' 
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i several shiU 
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d paid me for the work frtuoh I 



CHAPTER ly. 

Kw Tort TaveTB.— Dun't TTnderafatDil— The Beat V«Mi.— Tba Hslds sf lUrlon.— (Md 

nd Neir.-^Knthyn.— Tba Ash YggdnuiU]. 

"Can we breakfast there," said I, 
. for I feel both hungry and thirsty ( ' 
*i rt _:_ »' ^_/j T~i <» T 1 



Wb now emeived from the i. ^ 

narrow way which we had followed 
for 90me miles, upon one much wider, 
and more commodious, which my 
^de told me was the coach road 
Irom Wrexham to Kuthyn, and going 
on a httle farther we came to an ave- 
nue of trees which shaded the road. 
It was chiefly composed of ash, syca- 
more and hirch and looked delight- 
fully cool and shady. I asked my 
^oe if it belonged to anv gentle- 
man's house. He told me that it did 
not, but to a public-house, called 
Tafam Tywarch, which stood near 
the end, a little way off the road. 
" Why is it called Taiam Tywarch i " 
wd I, struck hy the name which 
signifies " the tavern of turf." 

" It was called so, sir," said John, 
" because it was originally merely a 
turf hovel, though at present it con- 
BBts of good brick and moitac." 









heard there is t 

there." 

We turned off to the " tafam," 
which was a decent public-house of 
rather an antiquated appearance. We 
entered a sanded kitchen, and sat 
down hy a large oaken table. "Please 
to bring us some bread, cheese and 
ale," said 1 in Welsh to an elderly 
woman, who was moving about. 

"Sarf " said she. 

" Bring us some bread, cheese and 
ale," 1 repealed in Welsh. 

"I do not understand you, aar," 
said Ehe in English. 

"Are you Welsh?" said I in Eng- 
lish. 

" Yes, I am Welsh I " 

" And can you speak Welsh I " 

" 0, yes, and the best." 
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" Then why did you not bring what 

laBlipdfor?" 
" Itecause I did not understand 



"Come, aunt," said Jdka, "bring 
us bread and eheese and a quart of 
the best ale." 

The woman looked na if aba was 

E'mg to reply in the b)ngue in whiob 
addressed her, then fuultered, and 
at last said in English, that she did 
not understand. 

"Now," said I, "tou ara fairly 
caught : thii man W a Webhtnan, and 
moreover understands no language 
but Welih." 

"Then how oan he understand 
you?" said she. 

" Because I speak Welsh," said I. 

"Then yon are a Welshman?" said 

"No I am not," said I, "I amEng* 



" Tou mean that you would not," 
■aid I. " Now do you choose to bring 
what you are bidden t " 

" Come, aunt," said John, "don'tbe 
silly and centigenus, but bring the 
breakfest." 

The woman stood still for a moment 
or two, and then biting her lips went 

" What made the woman behave tn 
Jiis manner!" said I to my companion. 

" aba was cenKgenua, sir," ha 
replied; "aha did not like that an 
Enelish gentleman shuuld understand 
Welsh ; sba wa» envious; you will 
find a dioien or two like her in Wales ; 
but let OS hope not more." 

("■■saeutly the woman returned with 
tbc Lrtrad, cheese and ale, which she 
placed on the table, 

"Oh," said I, "you have brought 
what was bidden, though it was never 
mentioned to you in English, which 
shows that your pretending not to 
understand was all a sham. What 
made you behave so f " 

" Why I thought," said the woman. 



" that no Englishman oould speaV 
Welsh, that his tongue was toe 

" Yonr having thought so," said I, 
" should not have made yon tell a 
falsehood, saying that you did not 
understand, when you knew that yon 
understood very well. See what r 
disgraceful figure you cut," 

" I out no disgraced figure," said 
the woman; "after all, what right 
have the English to come here speak- 
ing Welsh, which belongs to the 
Welsh alone, who in fact are the only 
people that understand it," 

''Are TOU sure that you understand 
WelBhp''s«iidI, 

" I should think so." said the wo- 
man, "for I come from the Vale of 
Clwyd, where they speak the best 
Welsh in the world, the Welsh of the 
Bible." 

" What do they coil a salmon in the 
Vale of Clwyd i " said I. 

"What do they call a salmon!" 
said the woman. 

"Yes," said I, " when they speak 
Welsh.'' 

"They call it— fliey call it — why a 
salmon. ' 

"Pretty Welsh I " said 1. "I 
thought yon did not understand 
WeSb." 

"Well, what do you call iti" said 
the woman. 

" Eawg," said I, " that is the word 
for a salmon in general — but there 
are words also to show the sex — when 
you npeak of a male salnion you 
should say oemyw, when of a female 
hwyfell." 

"I never heard the words before," 
aaid ihe woman, "nor do I believe 
them to be Welsh." 

"You say so," said I. "beoause 
you do not understand Welsh," 

"I not understand Welsh I " said 
■be. "I'll soon show you that I do. 
Cume, you have asked me the word for 
salmon, in Welsh, 1 will now ask you 
the word for salmon-trout. Now t^Jl 
me that, and I will say you know . 
something of the matter. ' 

"A tinker of my country can tell 
you that," said I. " The word lot 
sulmon-trout is gleisiad." 
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The oonnteiianoe of tiie woman 

" I aea you know ■omethin^ about 
the DUitter," said she ; " there are 
very few hereabouts, though so naar 
to the Yale of Clwyd, who know the 
\rord for salmon-tMnt in Welsh, I 
shouldn't haTO known the word my< 
self, but for the song which says i 
OUtn jw't (leiaUd jn j Ujn," 

" And who wrote thatBon^t" said 



t. 

" I don'tknow," said the woman. 

"Bat I do," Boid I; "one Lewi* 
Uorria wrote it." 

" Oh," said she, " I have heard all 
about Huw Morris." 

"I was nottalkinjrofHuw Morris," „ . 

■aid I, " but Lewis Morris, who lived ; follow, the new or the old i 

lon^ after Huw Morris. He was a| " There is a proverb in the Oemi' 

natiTe of Anglesea, but resided for weg," said 

Bome time in Merione''- -'-■-' '~" 

whilst there composed s 



It was donbtlesB the portrait of the Sir 

Watkin who in 17*5 was committed ta 
the Tower under suspicion of bein^ 
HOBpected of holding Jooobite opiniona, 
and&ToaringthePretender. Thepor- 
trait was a very poor daub, but 1 
looked at it long and attentively as. a 
memorial of Wales at a. critical and 
longpast time. 

When we had dispatched the second 
JQg of ale, and I had paid the reokon- 



" Now, sir," said John Jones, "tho 
way straight forward is the ffordd 

'dd and J-be one ononr right hand 

■ 1 shall we 



a hen ffordd. Which s 



is a proverb ij 
1 I, ^ which V 






the UoTwynion bro Meiriouydd 
lassea of County Marion of 



mauf stanzas, 

Kleiaiad ■- 

Engliab. 



of which ti 
Here it is 



Fulifiiirtt 



le gUld^ in tha flood. 

And bir the thnuta in gnon abode 
Spreading hiu wingn la sportiTa f 
Bnt ralnsr look It troth be ipoke. 
The aulds at Cannt; Herion." 



'ill therefore go by the hen 
ffordd." 

" Very gooi, sir," said my guide, 
"that is the path I always go, for it is 
the sborteat.*' 8o we turned to the 
right and followed the old road. Per- 
haps, however, it would have been 
well had we gone by the new, for the 
hen ffordd was a very dull and unin- 
teresting road, whereas the ffordd 
newydd. as Hong subsequently found, 
is one of the grandest passes in Wales. 
The woman was about to reply, but After we had walked a short distance 
I interrupted her. ' my guide said, " Now, sir, if you will 

"There," said I, " pray leave us to turn a little way to the left band I 
breakfast, and the next time you wilt show you a house built in the old 
''■'"" ' ' style, such a house, sir, as I dare say 

the original turf tavern was." Then 
leading me a little way from the rood 
he showed me, under a hollow bonk, 
a small cottage covered with flogs. 

" That is a house, sir, built yn yr 

hen dull in the old fashion, of earth, 

flags and wattles and in one night. It 

was the custom of old when a house 

to bo built, for the people 



feel inclined to talk nonsense about _ . 
Englishman's understanding Welsh, 
or knowing anything of Welsh mat- 
ters, remember that it was anEnglish- 
man who told you the Welsh word for 
■altnon, and likewise the name of the 
Welshman who wrote the souk in 
which the gleiaiad is ifrentioned.' 

The ale was very good and M were the 
bread and cheese. The ale indeed was 
Bogoodtbatlorderedasccond jug. Ob- 
serving a targe antique portrait over 
the mantel-piece I got up to examine 
it. It was that of a gentleman in a long 

3. and underneath it was painted in 
letters "Sir Watkin Wynn 1742." 



semble, and to build it in one night of 
common materials, close at hand. The 
custom is not quite > ad. I was at 
the building of this j ysclf, and a 
merry building it wufc ThJa owrw 
da passed quiiMy about among the 
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bnildeiB, 1 asBore rtm." Wereturaed 
to the road, and when we bad as- 
cended a hill 1117 ooDvpanion told me 
that if I looked to the left 1 should see 
the TaleofCltryd. 

I looked and perceived an exteniiTe 
Tslley pleasanUy dotted with trees 
uid urm -houses, and bounded on the 
irest by a, ranfte of hills. 

" It is a fine valley, sir," said my 
iniide, ** four miles wide and twenty 
lonK. and ccmtains the rioheat Und in 
all Wales. Cheese made in that val- 
ley, sir, fetehea a penny a ponnd more 
than cheese made in any otlier valley." 

"Andwhoownsiti" saidL 

' ' Various are the people who own 
it, sir, bnt Hir Watkin owns the 
greater part," 

We went 01 . 

called Craig Vyol — _ 

number of women washing at a foun- 
tain, and by a gentle descent soon 
reaohed the vale of Clwyd. 

After walking about a mile we loft 
the road and proceeded bv a footpath 
across some meadows. Tne meadows 
were green and delightful and were 
intersected by a beautifal stream. 
Trees in abundance were growing 
aboot, some of which were oaks. We 
passed by a little white ch^iel widt a 
small graveyard before it, which my 
guide told me belonged to Ae B^^ 
tists, and shortly afterwards reached 
Ruthyn. 

We went to an inn called the Crossed 
Foxes, where we refreshed ouiseb 
with ale. Wo then sallied forth __ 
look about, after I had ordered a duck 
to be got ready for dinner, at three 
o'clock. RiitLyn stands on a hill 

above the Clwyd, which '" "" 

mer is a mere brook, but : 
a oonsiderable stream, being then fed 
wiQi the w^eij tiibute of a bandied 
hills. About three miles to Qte north 
u a range of lofty mountains, dividing 
the shin of Denbigh from that 01 
Flint, amongst which, almost parallel 
with the town, and lifting its head 
high above tlie rest, is the mightv 
Hod Tamagfa, the mother heap, which 
1 had seen from Chester. Rutliyn is 
a doll town, bnt it possessed plenty of 
btareat to me, for aa I ttrolled with 



myfrnide 
bwed that 



about Ibe streets I nonem- 

that I was treading the groimd, 

which the wild bands of Glendowet 
had trod, and where the great stmggls 
oommenee d, w hich for Kturteen yeara 
oonvnlsed Wales, and for some time 
shook Kngland to its centre. After I 
had satisfied myself with wanderins 
about &e town we prooeeded to the 

Theoriginal caatle snffered terribly in. 
the civil wan; itwasheldforwretened 
Charles, and was nearly demolished 
by the cannon of Cromwell, which 

ilanted on a hill about half a 

. -istant. The present castle is 

partly modem and partly ancient. It 
bolongs to a family of the name of 

W who reside in the modem 

put, and who have the charaeter of 
being kind, hospitable and intelleo- 
taal people. We only visited tiie an- 
cient pert, over which we were shown 



by a woman, who hearing us speak- 
ii^ Welsh, nwke Wcdsh herself 
dnring the whole time she was show- 



ing us about. She showed us dark 
issages.a gloomy apartment in whidt 
'elsh kings and great people had 
been occasionally confinei^ that 
strange memorial of the good old 
times, a drowning ^t, and a large 
prison room, in ue middle of whien 
stood a singular-looking eolumn, 
scrawled with odd characters, whidt 
had of yore been used for a whipping- 
post, another memorial of tlie good 
old baronial times, so dear to romanoe 
readers and minds of senmbility. 
Amongst other things, whieh our oon- 
ductor showed us, was an immense 
onen or ash ; it stood in one of the 
oonrts and measured, as she said, ped- 
war y haner o ladd yn ei gwmpai, or 
Ibnr yards and a half in girth. As I 
nsea on the mighty tree I t^oujcht of 
the Aah Y^drasiU mentioned in the 
Voluspa. or prophecy of Tola, that ve- 
nerable poem wnieh contains so much 
relating to the mytholt^y of the an- 
cient Norse. 

We returned to the inn and dined. 
The duck was capital, and I asked 
John Jones if he had ever tasted a 
better. "Hever, sir," said he, "Tot 
to tell you the truth. I never tasted • 
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dnek before." " Eatber nnrular," 
nid I. "What that t sboold not 
have but«d dnckf 0, «ir the «in- 
grnlari^ IB, that I should now be 
tartiiig' duck. Dnek in Wales, lir, is 
not fare for poor weavers. This is 
the fint dnek I erer tuted. and 



thonph J nerer tasle another, as I 
probably neTer shall, I may consider 
mysdf a fortunate weaTer, for I can 
now say I have tasted duck once in 
my life. Few weavers in Wales ar* 
ever able to aaj as maah." 



eriptions 

:lafi. The following stanza wai on " for there ia plei-_, _„ 

ttiB stone of Jane, the dauKhler of' about. Bat why are they calkd by a 



Toe son waa fast declining as we left 
Bntfayn. We retraced our steps acmes 
the helds. When we came to the 
Baptist chapeL I got over the wall of 
the little J^rd to look at the grave- 
stones. There were only Ibree. The 
. I them were all in 
The loUowinB stanza waa 
..ne of Jane, the daughter ._ 
Elizabeth Williams, who died on the 
second of Hay, 1843: 

Er niTD'd I'r oaUji aanadd 
Dtm (]}ndi«r Ur 1 ivwedd, 
Cw7^ I'l lu a'r gwelr brldd 
Ac hjbjA fjM a hagwedd. 

which is 



As we went along I stopped to gaze 
at a sin^ulsT'looking bill forming 
part of the moontain range on the 
east. I asked John Jcmea what its 
name was, bat be did not know. As 
wp were standinf talking about it, a 
ladj eame up from the direction in 
which our course lay. John Jones 
teaching his hat to hn, said : 

" Madam, this gwi boneddig wishes 
to know tike same of that mwl, per- 
hapsyon can tell him." 

*' Its name is Hoel Anik," laid the 
lady, sddreraing me in Ei^lisb. 

Does that mean AgricMa's hill ! " 
taidL 

" It does," said she, " and there is 
a tradition Uiat the Btnoan general 
AgROola, wben he invaded these 
^its, pitohed his camp on that mod. 
The hill is spoken of by Pennant." 



" Thank yon, madam," said I; 
"perhaps yon can tell me the name 
of tlie ddigfatfol grounds in iriiicb we 
stand, supposing they have a name." 

" They an called OaUands," said 
the lady, 

" A very proper name," aaid I, 

(or there is plenty of oaks growing 



SoxoD name, tat Oaklands is Saxon." 
" Becanae," said the lady, " when 
the groauds were Siat planted with 
trees tliey belonged to an English 
famfly," 

" lliank yon," said I, end, taking 
off my hat, I departed with my guide. 
I asked him bet name, but be could 
not tell me. Before die was out of 
sight, however, we met a labourer of 
whom John Jones enquired her name. 
" Her name is W s," aaid the 



" Pore Welsh, master," laii the 
man. " Purer Webh flesh and blood 
need not be." 

Nothing farther worth relating oc- 
curred till we reached the toll-hnr at 
the head of the hen ffordd, by whicb 
time the sun was almost gone down. 
We found tlie master of the gate, his 
wife and son seated on a bench before 
the door. The woman hod a large 
book on her lap, in which she wab 
readiEigl^ the last light of the depart- 
ing orb. 1 ^ve the group thffsele ot 
the evening in English, whioh they all 
returned, the woman looking op from 
her book. 
"Is that volume the Bible!" taidL 
"It is, sir," sud the woman 
"Mayllookatitr'saidl 
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"Certainly," laid the woman, and 
placed tiie book in my hand. Itmua 
maKnifieent Welah Hible, but without 
^8 title-page," 

** That Dook must be a ^eat eomfort 
h> yon,'' said I to her. 

"Very great," said she. "I know 
not what we shaold do without it in 
the long winter evenings." 

" Of wkot I'aith are you ? " said I, 

"We are MethodiBlB," ehe replied. 

" Then you are of the same faith as 
my friend here," said I. 

"YeB,ye8," said she, "weare aware 
of that. We ail know honest John 

After we had leFt the ^lo I asked 

John Jones whether hehad ever heard 
of Itebeocftofthe toU-gatea. 

" 0, jes," said he ', " I have heard of 
that ohie(taine»a.'' 

" And who was she ? " said I. 

"I cannot say, sir; 1 never saw her, 
nor any one who had seen her. Some 
Bay that there were a hundred Ile- 
beooaa, and all of them mendreesedin 
women's clothes, who went about at 
night, at the head of bands to break 
the gates. Ah, air, something of the 
kind was almost neoessary at that 
time. I am a friend of peace, sir, no 
head-breaker,house-hreaker,nor gate- 
breaker, but I can hardly blame what 
wasdoneat that time, under the name 
of Rebecca. You have no idea how the 
poor Welsh were oppressed by those 

f^ates, aye, and the rich too. The 
ittle people and farmers ooold not 
' carry ueir produce to market owing to 
the exactions at the gates, which de- 
voured all tiio profit and sometimeB 
more. So that the markets were not 
half supplied, and people with money 
could frequently not get what they 
wanted. Complnints were made to 
government, which not beinf; attended 
to, lt«bGCoa and her bf ddinion made 
their appearance at night, and broke 
the gate! to pieoH wita siedKe-haui- 



mers, and everybody aaid it waa 

gallant work, everybody save the 
kaepera of the gates and the pro- 
prietors. Not only the poor but the 
ricl^ said BO. Aye, and I have heard 
that many a fine young gen tleman had 
a hand in the work, andwent about at 
night at the head of a band drsssed aa 
Itebeooa. Well, sir, those breakings 
were acts of violence, I don't denf^ 
hut they did ^wid, for the system is 
altered; such impositionsare no longer 
practised at gates as were before the 
time of Itebecoa." 

" Were any people ever taken np 
and punished fen- those nootumu 
breakings! " said I. 

' ' No, sir ; and I have heard say that 
nobody's being taken up was a proof 
that the rich approved of the work and 
had a hand in it." 

Night had come on by the time we 
reached the foot of the huge hills we 
had crossed in the morning. We toiled 



up the ascent, and after orossiug the 
level groundonthe top, plunged dou 
the bwlch between walking and rui 



ro just above the fountain. We de- 



scended Budputtiog my head down I 
drank greedilyofthedwrsi ' '" 
guide lollowingmyeiampli 



ik greedily of the dwr santaidd, my 
.elollowing my example. Wethcn 

Sroceeded on our way, and in about 
alf-an-hour reached Llangollen. I 
took John Jones home with me. We 
had a cheerful oup of tea. Henrietta 
played on the guitar, and sang a 
Spanish song, to the great delight o( 
John Jones, who at about ten o'clock 
departed contented mod hapj'y to hii 
own dwelling. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 

JolinJaTiei ud hli Bnndla.— A Oood I^;.— Tta« Irlilimin's SEnjIe.— AbOirlljn (ad tha 
HUt. — Ths Kitchen. — Tha Two ludiTldDalB. — Tha Hana-Dular.— I ou niuiagc bin. — 
The Slist RgBln. 

la ' horsei. But ahe too is i^one, and tli« 



the evening John Janea made his a^i- 
pearanee with a bundle under his 
•jra, and an umbreUa in his hand. 

" Sir," aaid he, " I am going across 
the mauntain with a piece of weaving 
work, for the man on the otlier aide, 
who employs me. Perhaps you would 
like to go with me, as you are fond of 
walking." 

" I suppose," said I, " you wish to 
have my company for fear of meeting 
Owyddelians on the hill." 

John smiled. 

" Well, sir," snid he, "it I do meet 
them I would sooner be with company 
than without. But I dare venture by 
myself, trusting in the Man on High, 
and perhaps I do wron^ to ask you to 
go, as you must be tired with your 
walk of veaterday."' 

" Hardly more than yourself," said 
I. " Come ; I shall be glad to go. 
What I said about the Owyddelians 
was only in jest." 

As we were about ta depart John 

" It does not rain at present, sir, 
but I think it will. Yon had better 
take an umbrella." „ ^ ____ 

I d id so, and away we went. We bed of the torrent, we came to a path, 
passed over the bridge, and turning to which led np the moontain. The puth 
the right went by the back of the was very steep and atony ; the glen 
town through a field. As we passed with its trees and darkness on our 
by_ the Plaa Newydd John Jones right. We proceeded some way. At 
said ; ! length John Jones pointed to a noUow 

" No one lives there now, sir ; all i lane on our right, seemingly leading 
dark and dreary ; very different from ' into the glen. 

the state of things when the ladies j "That place, sir," said he, "is 
lived there — ail gay then and cheer- called Pant j Gwyddel— the Irish- 



house is cold and empty ; 
it, air; no furnilure. There was an 
auction after her death ; and a grand 
auclion it was and lasted four (Uys. 
O, what a throng of people there was, 
■oms of whom came from a great dis- 
tance, to buy the curious tnings, of 
whinh there were plenty." 

We passed over a bridge, which 
crosses a torrent, which descends from 
the mountain on the south side of 
Llangollen, which bridge John Jones 
told me was called the bridge of the 
Melin Bac, or mill of the nook, from a 
mill of that name close by. Continw- 
inr our way we came to a frlen, down 
which the torrent ooroes which passes 
under the bridge. There was little 
water in the bed of the torrent, and 
we crossed easily enough by atepping- 
stonea. I looked up me glen ; a wild 
place enough, its sidea overgrown with 
trees. Dreary and dismaj it looked 
in the gloom of the closing evening. 
John Jones said that there was no 
regular path up it, and that one could 
only get along by jumping from stone 
to stone, at the hazard of breaking 
* legs. Having passed o 



lui. J. icmember the ladies, ui, jiiu- 
ticularly the last, who lived by herself 
after her companion died. She was a 
good lady, and very kind to the poor ; 
when they oame to her gate they were 
never sent away without something to 
chser them. She was a grand lady 
too — kept grand company, and used to 
b« drawn about in a eooch by four 



dingle, and sometimes Faift 
Paddy, from the Irish being fond of 
taking uu their Quarlers there. It 
was just here, at the entrance of the 
pant, that the tribe were encamped, 
when I passed two months ago at 
night, in returning from the other 
side of th« bUl with ten shilling in 
my pocket, which I hod been paid for 
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a pieoe of my work, vhiali I had 
oorried over the mountam to the very 

flooe where I am now oarrying this. 
Hhall never forget the fright I waa 
in, both on aoeount of my life, and my 
ten BhiltingE. I ran down what re- 
mained of the hill aa fast as I oonld, 
not minding the Btanes. Shootd I 
meet a tribe now on my return I shnll 
not run ; you will be with me, and I 
shall not tear for my life nor for my 
monev, which will be now n — '■" " " 

ten stailliugs, provided the ' 

the hills pays me, as I have no doubt 
he will," 

As we ascended higher we gradnallj 
diverged from the ^len, though we 
did not lose aight of it till we reached 
the top of the mountain. The top 
waa nearly level. On our right were 
a. few fields enclosed with stone walla. 
On our left was an open space where 
whin, furae and heath vere growing. 
We passed over the summit, and 
began to descend by a tolerably 
trood, though steep road. But for the 
darkness of evening and a drizzling 
mist, which, for some time past, had 
been coming on, we ahonld nave en- 
joyed a glorious prospect down into 
the valley, or porhaps I ahould say 
that I should have enjoyed a glorious 
prospect, for John Jones, like a true 
mountaineer, cored not a brass far- 
thing for prospects. Even aa it 
□oble glimpses of wood and rock . _ _ 
oooasionally to heubtained. The mist 
soon wetted us to the skin notwith- 
standing that we put up onr um- 
brellaa. It was a regnlar Wclah mist, 
a niwl, like that in which the great 
poet Ab Gwilym lost his way, wnilat 
trying to keep an assignation with hia 
beloved Moifydd, and which he abuses 
in the following manner : — 

ho I thoa Tilbln mlsl, O bo I 
Wh>c pl« hut Ihoo to plains ina la I 

1 scarcely know s ncnrrii Dftms, 
Bnt daarij Ibon ieaerw'St tha nmc ; 
Tboa eihiiUUan from the deep 
Unknomi, where ugly spirlU keep 1 
Tbon Biuoke from helllBli >taw( apbnrl'd 
To mock and mortify the world 1 
Thou Bplder-web of glBUt nee, 

Bpnn oat ud ipnwl thrmiEb ulr; ipMM I 
Ammt, thon filth;, elammy tbinf, 
or Knj nlB the HmrM ud FprlDg t 



Holat blanket drippli^t miurj dowa. 
Loathed alike by laod and town I 
Tboa watery moneler, wan to aee, 
Intnidln; 'twtxt the tan and me, 
To rob ma of my bleaasd right. 
To tarn my day to dismal night. 
Parent of Chleres uid putron but. 
They braTe pDnoil wltbln thy breast I 
HoaUy rrom thee Its merellen anew 
Giin Japnaiy dotb glean, I trow. 
Vim off with apeod, thon prowler pal*, 
HoldlDg aloDg o'er bill and dale, 
SpUlIng a noiloiu ipiltJe ronnd, 
Bpoiling the fairiea' Bportiag groand t 
Hove off to ball, myaterioua hue ; 
Whandn decdtfal metwn bUia; 
Thon wild of vapoot, vast, o'ergtowa. 
Huge aa the wkui of nnknawn. 

As we descended tiie path becoma 
more st«ep ; it was particnlarly ao at a 
part where it was overshadotrod with 

trees on both aidea. Here finding 
walking very nncomfortable, my knees 
Bufiering much, 1 determined t^ mn. 
So shouting to John Jones, " Nis 
gallav gerdded rhoid rhedeg," I set 
off running down the poaa. My com- 
panion followed close behind, and 
luckily meeting no inischanoe, w« 
presently found ourselves on level 
ground, amongst a collection of small 
nouses. On out tnming a comer a 
church appeared on our left band OD 
the slope of the hill. In the church- 
yard, and olose to the road, grew c 
lai^ yew-tree which flung ita boughs 
far on every side. John Junes stop- 
ping by the tree said, that if I looked 
over the waU. of the yard I should see 
the tomb of a Lord Dungannon, who 
had been a great benefactor to the 
village. I looked, and through the 
tower bronohes of the yew, which 
hung over part of the churchyard, 1 
saw what appeared to be a mausolenm. 
Jones told me that in the church also 
there waa the tomb of a great person 
of the name of Tyrwhitt. 

We passed on by various houses till 
.. a came nearly to the bottom of the 
valley. Jones then pointing to a I arge 
house, at a little distance on the right, 
told me that it was a good gwesty, 
and advised me to go and retresh my- , 
self in it, whilst he went and carried 
home his work to the man who em- 
ployed him, who he uid lived in ■ 
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farm-house a few hundred yards off. 
I asked him where we were. 

" At Llym Ceiriog," he replied. 

I then asked if we were neftr Pont 
FadojF i and reoeived for answer that 
Pont t'adoK was a Kood way down the 
valley, to tne nortn-east, and that we 
could not see it ofnng to a hill which 
intervened. 

Jones went bis way and I proceeded 
to tht' gwest£a, the door of which stood 
invitingly open. I entered a large 
hitohen, at one end of which a good 
lire was burning in a RTote, in front of 
whioh was a long table, and a high 
settle on either side. Everything 
looked very comfortable. There was 
nobody in the kitchen : on my calling, 
however, a ^1 came whom I bade in 
Welsh to bring me a nint of the best 
ale. The girl stared, out went away 
apparently t« fetchit— presently came 
the landlady, a good-looking middle- 
aged wooian. I saluted her in Welsh 
and then asked her if she coald speak 
Eojtlish. She replied "Tipjnbach," 
which interpreted, is, a litUe hit. I 
soon, however, found that she oould 
spea^ it very passably, for two men 
soming in from the rear of the house 
she conversed with them in English. 
These two individuala seated them- 
selves on chairs near the door, and 
called for beer. The girl brought in 
the ale, and I sat down by the fire, 
poured myself out a glass, and made 
myself comfortable. Tresently a gig 
drove up to the door, and in oame a 
oouple of duge, one a tall black grey^ 
bound, the other a large female sett«r, 
the coat of the latter dripping with 
rain, and shortly alter two men trotn 
the gig entered, one who appeared U 
be the principal was a stout blufi- 
looking person between fifty and sixty 
dressed m a grej stuS ooat and with a 
slouched hat on his head. This man 
hustled much about, and in a brood 
Yorkshire dialect ordered a fire to be 
lighted in another room, and a chamber 
to be prepared for him and his com- 
panion 1 the landlady, who appeared 
\i know him, ar.d to treat him with a 
tnd. of deference, asked if she shoold 
prepare two beds ; whereupon he 
answered ''No I As we oame togethc 



and shall start together, so shall ws 
sleep together ; it will not be for the 

first time." 

His companion was a small mean- 
looking man dressed in a black ooat, 
and behaved to him with no little 

respect. Not only the liindlad; but 
the two men, of whom I have pre- 
viously spoken, appeared to know bim 
' ' treat Iiim with deference. " 



time they returned, and the stout man 
called iuatiiy for two fourpennyworths 
of brandy and water— "Take it into 
the other room!" said he, and went 
into a side room with hia companion, 
but almost immediately came out 
saving that the room smoked and was 
cold, and that he preferred sitting in 
the kitchen. He then took his seat 
near me, and when the brandy was 
brought drank to my health. 1 said 
thank you: but nothing farther. He 
then began talking to the men. and his 
companion upon indifferent subjects. 
After a little time John Jones oamein, 
called for a glass of ale, and at my in- 
vitation seated himself between me 
and the stout personage. The latter 
addressed him roughly in English, hut 
receivingno answer said, "iijvouno 
understand. You have no English 
and 1 no Welsh." 

" You have not mastered Welsh yet 
Mr. " said one of the men to him. 

" No I " said he ; "I have lieen 
doing business with the Weluh forty 



word, spoken in the oourae of bnainssii. 

Presently John Joues began talking 
to me, saying that he bad been to the 
river, that the water was very low, 
and tliat there was little but stones in 
the bed of the stream. 

I told him if its name was Ceiriog 
no wonder there were plenty of stones 
in it, Ceiriog being denved from 
Cerrig, a rock. The men stared to 
hear me speak Welsh. 

_" Is the gentleman a Welshman i" 
said one of the men, near the door, to 
his companion; "he seems to speak 
Welsh very well." 
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"How should I know)" «aid the 
otheTj who appsHred to be a low 
■working; man. 

" Who are those people ? " said I to 
John Jones. 

" The smaller man is a workman at 
a flannel manufactory," said Jones. 
" The other I do not exactly know-'' 

" And who it the man on the other 
side of you i " Boid I. 

" I believe he is an EneliBh dealer 
in gigi and horses," replied Jones, and 
\hat he is come here either to buy or 
«U," 

The man, howeTer, soon put me out 
of all doubt with lespeot to his pro- 
fession. 

"Iwaa at Chirk/' said he; " and 
Mr. So-and'SO asked me to have alook 
at hia new gig and horse, and hare a j 
ride. I consented. They were both | 
brought out — everything new: gig 
new, haroess new, and horse new. . 
Hr. Bo-and-so asked me what I 
thought of his turn-out. I gave alook 
and said, 'I like tha oar very well, 
harness very well, but I don't like the 
horse at all : a regular bolter rearer 
and kicker^ or I'm no judge ; more- 
over, he's pigeon-toed.' However, we 
all got on the car— four of us^ and I 
was of course complimented with the 
ribbons. Well, we hadn't gone fifty 
yards before the horse, to make my 
words partly good, began to kick like a 



and he went on for a 



, _ , laged him, 

a couple of miles 

? of the hill, just 

„.e descent with the precipice 

n the right hand. Here he hegan to 
ear like a very devil. 
" ' dear me ! ' says Mr. So-and- 



'lotm 



itl' 






" ■ Keep where 
can manage him.' 

" However, Mr. 8o-and-8o wouldnot 
be ruled, and got out; coming down, 
not on his legs, but his hands and 
knees. And then the two others 

'"Let US got out I' 
" ' Keep where you are,' Btiid I, ' I 
can manage him.' 



r must needs get out, or 
rather tumble out, for they bo^ came 
down on tho road hard on their hacks, 



" ' Oet out yourself,' said they all, 
' and let the devil go, or you ate a 

"'Getting out may do for yon 
young hands,' says I, ' but it won't do 
for I ; neither my back nor bones will 
stand the hard road.' 

" Mr. So-and-so ran to the horse's 

I " ' Are you mad ? ' says I, ' if you 

try to hoM him he'll be over the pree- 

si-pioe in a twinkling, and then where 

: am I ? Give him head ; I can manage 

" So Mr. So-and-so got out of the 
way, and down tlew the horse right 
down the descent, as fast as he could 

f'allop. I t«ll you what, I didn't half 
ike it t A pree-si-pice on mv right, 
the rook on my left, and a devil before 
me, going, like a cannon-ball, right 
down the hill. However, I contrived, 
as I said I would, to manage him i 
kept the car from the rook and from 
the edge of the gulf too. Well, just 
when we had oume to the bottom of 
the hill out comes the people running 
from the inn, almost covering the 

" ' Now get out of the way,' I 
shouts, ' if you don't wish to see your 
brains knocked out, and what would 
be worse, mine too,' 

" So they gets out of the way, and 
on I spun, I and my devil. But hy 
this time I had nearly taken the devil 
out of him. Well, he hadn't gone 
fifty yards on the level ^ound, when, 
what do you think he did ? why, went 
regularly over, tumbled down re- 
gularly on the rood, even as I knew 
he would some time or other, because 
why i he was pigeon-toed. Well. I 
gets out of the gig, and no sooner aid 
Mr. So-and-so come up than I sayt— 

"' I likes your oar very well, and I 
likes your harness, but -—- me if I 
likesyour horse, and it will be some 
time before you persuade me to drive 
him again.' ' 

I am a great lover of horses, and an 
admirer of good driving, and should 
have wished to have some conversation 
with this worthy person about horses 
and their management, I should also 
have wished to ask him some questioni 
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iboat Wales and the Welsb, aa he 
must have picked up a great deal of 
turioos mrormation about both in his 
t<atj years' traffic, notwithstandiogf 
he did not know a word of Welib, but 
John Jones preventedmy farther t*rry- 
ing by sayinKi that it would be as well 
to jcet ovei tno mountain before it was 
tnlitely dark. 80 I got no, paid for 
my ale, vainly endettToured bi pay for 
that of my compfmion who insieted 
upon paying for what he had ordered, 
made a general how and departed from 
the house, leaving the horse-dealer 
and the rest staring at each other and 
»<raderiog who we were, or at least 
who I was. We were about to ascend 
the hill when John Jonea asked me 
whether I ahould not like to eee the 
bridire and the river. I told him I 
ihouid. The bridge and the river 
presented nothing remarkable. The 
Kinner was of a sinttle arch ; and the 
latter onythiDg but abundant in ita 
Hitw. 



e now began to retrace our stept 
. . .- the mountain. At first the mist 
appeared to be nearly cleared away. 
As we proceeded, nowever, larpo 
sheets began to roll up the mountain 
lidea, and by the time we reached the 
summit we were completely shrouded 
"'" vapour. llie night, howevor, was 
t very dark, and we found oar way 
tolerably well, though once in de- 
soending I bod nearly tumbled into 
the nant or dingle, now on our left 
hand. The bushes and trees, seen 
indistinctly through the misli hail 
something the look of goblins, and 
brought to my mind the elves, which 
Ah Gwilym of old saw, or thought he 

in a somewhat similar situatioD.^ 



Drenched to the skin, but uninjured 
in body and limb, we at len^h reached 
Llangollen. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

rntiTmUs Old Gfiiitleniiin —Saruamn in Wahg.— BoHla and Britain. - 
— Yriarte.— Tho Eagle and hit Voong.— Pools of tin Gael.— Tin 
SiUabnila. 
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Mr wife had told me that abe had 
bad some conversation upon the Welsh 
language and literature with a ve- 
nerable old man, who kept a shop in 
the totrn, that she hod informed nim 
that 1 was very fond of both, and that 
he had expressed a great desire to see 
me. One afternoon I said 1 " Let us 
go and pay a visit to your old friend 
«F the sho^. I think from two or three 
things which you have told me about 
him, that he must be worth knowing. 
We set out. She conducted me across 
Ihebridgealittle way; then presently 
turning to the left into the principal 
street, she entered the door of a shop 
oa the left-hand side, over the top of 
which was written : Jones ; provision 
dealer and general merchant. The 
shop wa^ small, 'with two little coun- 
ten. oHe on «acli side. Behind one 



a young woman, and behind tlie 

other a veneraUe-looking old man. 

" I have brought my husband to 
visit you," said my wite, addressing 
herself to him. 

" I am most happy to see him," said 
the old gendeman, making me a polite 

He then begged that we would do 
him the honourto walk into his parlour, 
and led us into a little hack room , the 
window of which looked out upon the 
Dee a few yarda below the nridge. 
On the left side of the room was a 
large case, well stored with hooks. 
He offered us diairs, and we all sat 
down. I was much struck with tho 
old man. He was rather tall, and 
somewhat inclined to corpulency. His 
hairwasgrey; his forehead high; his 
ouse aquuise ; his eyes full of iutel- 
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lirencei whilsthiamanneMweretliose.if evil happens, aa I fear it will — 
of a perfect gentleman. I entered I ' There will be atrange doings in 
into conversation by eaying that I Britain, hut ttiey will not concern 
supposed his name was Jones, as I me.' I cannot ^et the line ont of mT 
had observed that name over the door. I head." 

" Jones is the name I bear at your I told him that the ime probably 
Bervioe, sir," he replied. related to the progress of the Saxona 

1 said that it was a very common in Britain, but that I did not wonder 
nameinWales.asIknewseveralpeople that it made an impression upon him 
who bore it, and observed that most at the jiresent moment. I said, how- 



of the surnames in Wales appeared 
^ he modifications of Christian names ) 
for example Jones, Roberts, Edwards, 
Humphreys, and likewise Fugh, Fonel, 
and Frohert, whiah were nothing more 
than the son of Hugh, the son of 
Howel, and the son of Bobert. He 
oaid I was right, thatthero were very 
few real surnames in Wales ; that the 
three great families, however, had real 
■nmames ; for that Wynn, Morgan 
and Biilkley were all real surnames. 
I asked him whether the Buikleys of 
Anglesea were not originally an Eng- 
lish family. He said they were, and 
that they settled down in Anglesea 
in the time of Elizabeth. 

After some minutes my w ife got up 
and left us. The old gentleman and 
I bad then some discourse in Welsh ; 
we soon, however, resumed speaking 
English. We got on the subject of 
Welsh bards, and after a good deal of 
discourse the old gentleman said : 

"You seem to kuow something 
about Welsh poetry ; con you tell me 
Who wrote the following line i" 

" Thero will be great dolags Id Brifcuu, and 
I shall bare ao concnu la tLsm." 

" I will not be positive," said I, 
" but 1 think from its tone and tenor 
that it was composed hy Merddvn, 
whom my countrymen coll Merlin. 

" I believe you are right," said the 
old gentleman, " I see you know 
something of Welsh poetry. I met 
the line, a long time ago, in a Welsh 
grammar. It then made a great im- 
pression upon me and of late it has 
always been rin^ng in my ears. I 
love Britain. Britain has just engaged 
in a war with a mighty country, and 
I am apprehensive of the consequences. 
I am old. upwards of four score, and 
ihall probably not live t« we the evil. 



. . __■, that we ran no risk iVoni Russia ; 
that tho only power at all dangerous 
to Britain was France, which though 
at present leagued with her against 
Russia, would eventually go to war 
with and strive to subdue her, and 
the[i of course Britain could expect no 
help from Russia, her old friend and 
ally, who, if Britain had not outraged 
her, would have assisted her, in any 
quarrel or danger, with four or five 
hundred thousand men. I said that 
1 hoped neither he nor I should see a 
French invasion, but I had no doubt 
one would eventually take place, and 
that then Britain must fight stoutly, 
as she had no one to ezpect help from 
but herself i that 1 wished she might 
be able to hold her own, hut — 

" Strange things wilt happen in 
Britain, though thev will concern mo 
nothing," said the old gentleman witli 

On my expres sing a desire to know 
something of his history, he told me 
that he was the son of a smalt farmer, 
who resided at some distance from 
Llangollen ; that he lost his father at 
an early age, and was obliged to work 
hard, even when a child, in order to 
assist his mother who had some diffi- 
culty, after ttie death of his father, in 
keeping things together ; that though 
he was obliged to work hard he had 
been fondof study, andused to pore over 
Welsh and English books by the glim- 
mering lightof the turf fire at night, for 
tbathis mother could not afibrd to allow 
him anything in the shape of a candle 
to read by; tnat at his mother's death 
he left rural labour, and coming to 
Llangollen, commenced business ii) 
the httle shop in which he was at 
present ; that ho had been married, 
and had children but that his wife 
•M. family were dead; that the young 
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Toman whom I had seen 

and who took care of his ] 

relation of his vife ; that thou);li be 
liad alnay s been attentive to businesi, 
he had never abandoned atudj ; that 
he hod mastered his own languan>, of 
■hich he was passionately fond, and 
had acquired a good knowledge of 
EDgtinh and uf some other languages. 
That his focdnesa for literature bad 
shnrtly after his orriral at Llangollen 
attracted the notice of some of the 
people, who encouraged him in hie 
ilnlies, and assiated bim by giving 
him books ; that the two oelebrated 
ladies of Llangollen bad particularly 
notiocd bim ; that he held the situa- 
dun of church clerk for upwards of 
fori; years, and that it was chiefly 
amng to the recommendation of the 
" great ladies" that he had obtained 
it He then added with a sigh, that 
ibout ten years ago be was obliged to 
give it up, owing to something tbe 
matter with, hia eyesight, which pre- 
nnted bim from reading, and that hia 
Iwing obliped to give it up was a 
HiurcB of bitter grief to him, as he had 
■l«aya considered it a bigb honour 
b) be permitted to asBist in the ser- 
rice of tbe Church of England, in 
the principles of which he bad been 
bred, and in whose doctrines he firmly 
believed. 

Here shakinf; bim by the band I 
Mid that I too had oeen bred ap ■ 



tbe shop, [ a Chorob-of- England clergyman. 0, 
~ now I regret that the state of my eyes 

Erevents me from offioiatjng as clerk 
eneath bim." 

I told him that I ehonld never f^om 
the appearance of his eyes have ima- 
gined that they were not excellent 

" I canseeto walk about with them, 

and to distinguish objects," said the 
old gentleman; " but see to read with 
them I carmot. Even with the help 
of the most powerful glasses I can- 
not distinguish a letter. I believe 1 
strained m^ eyea st a very early age, 
when striving to read at night by tbe 
glimmer of the turf fire in mj poor 
mother's cbiinney corner. what an 
affliotion is this state of my eyes I I 
□an't turn my books to any account, 
nor read the newspapers ; but I itpeat 
that I chiefly lament it beoause i' 
prevents me from offioiating a- ■■"■'- 
preacher " 






_. showed me his books. Seeing 
amongstthem "The Fables of Yriarta 
in Spanish I asked bow they oame into 
his possession. 

" They were presented to me," said 
he, "byoneoftbeladiesof Llangollen, 
Lady Eleanor Butler." 

" Have you ever read them i " 

" Ho," he refilled ! "I do not under- 
stand a wwd of Spanish ; but I sup- 
pose her ladyship, knowing I was fond 
■' ight that I might 

, . ._ _ .._ . -- t learning Spanish 

m iia doctrines, and would maintain and that then they might be useful to 
■ithmyblood, if necessary, that there me." 

vaj not such another church in the HetlienB^edmeiflknew Spanish, 
wvld. . and on my telling hira that 1 had some 

" Sd wonid I," said the old gentle- knowledge of that language he asked 
man; "where is there a church in me to translate some of the fables. I 
whoae liturgy there is so much Scrip- translatedtwo of them, which pleased 
ture as in that of tbe Chareb of £ng- bim much. 

land?" I I then asked if he had ever heard of 

" Pity." aaid I, " that so many a collection of Welsh fables compiled 
IrtHon have lately sprung up in its aboi* the year tlurteen hundred. Ho 
miniairy." ', said that he hod not, and inquirad 

'' If it bo BO," said the old church whether they had ever been printed. 
elcrh, " they have not yet shown I told him that some had unpeared in 
themselvee in the pulpit at Llati^Ucn. tlie old Welsh magazine called " Tbe 
All the clergymen who have held the ' Greal." 

hmginmy time have been excellent. I " I wish you would repeat one d 
ihe present incumbent is a modtl of thorn," said the old clurk. 

* 3 
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" Here is one," said T, '' which paf • 

ticularl; struck me :~ 

" ItUthecaBtomaf thceasle, when 
hia young &re auiHcientl^ ol^ to raise 
them uD above his nest in the direc- 
tion of Oieeun; Mjd the bird which has 
Btrength enough of eye to look right in 
the direction of the Bun, he keeps and 
nourishes, butthe one which haa not, he 
casta down intotheo^f toitadeitruc- 
tioD. So does the Lord deal with His 
children in the Catholio Church Mili- 
tant : thoae whom He sees worthy to 
serve Him in rodlineas and Bpintual 
KOodnesB He keepa with Him and 
nourishes, hat thoae who are not 
worthy from being addicted to earthly 
things He oaats out into utter dark- 
nesa, where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth." 

The old gentleman after a moment'- 
reflectionsaid it was a clever fable, but 
an unpleasant one. It waa hud for 
poor birds to bo flung into a gulf for 
not having power of eye sufficient " 
look full in the face of the sun, ai.- 
likewise hard that poor human 
oreatures should be lost for ever, '' 
not doing that which they had 



strnck with the high tone c^ the 

"Tnia collection ia valuable indeed, '*T' 
aaid 1 ; "it oontains poems, which not 
only possess the highest merit, but 
serve to oonfirm the authenticity of the 
poems of Oasian, published by Mac- 
pherson, so often called in qneation. 
All the pieces here attributed bo Ossion 
are written in the same metre, tone 
and spiritaa those atteibiit«d to him lit 
the omer collection, so if Haopherson 's 
Ossianic pocma, which he said were 
collected by him to the Highlands, are 
for^ries, Smith's Osaianic poems, 
which according to hia account, were 
also collected in the Highlands , 
must be also forged, and have been 
imitated from those published by the 
other. How as it is well known that 
8mith did not possess sufficient jraetio 

Biwer to produce any imitation of 
aopheraou's Ossian withatenthpart 
the merit which the Sean Dana pos- 
sees, and that even if he had possessed 
it hia principles would not have 
allowed him to attempt to deceive the 
world by imposing forgeries upon it, 
the authentic poems of another, he 



Ossianic poems which both published 
genuine and oollectod in the 
ner in whioh both stat«d they 



" Ferhapa," said I, " the eagle does 1 

not deal with hia chicks, or the Lord < 
with Hia creat^es aa the fable repre- 

"I^et us hope at any rate," said the i 

<dd Rentiemsn, " that the Lord doca After a little more discourse abont 

not Ossian the old gentleman asked me if 

"Have you ever seen this book!" there was any good modem Oadio 

8aidhe,andputSmlth's "BeanBaua" poetry. " None verymodem," said I : 

intomyhand. ''(ho in ■ . - • 



, '^e last great poets of the Elael 

._. , "and have gone were Maointyre and Buchanan, who 

througn it. It oontaina poema in flourished about the middle of the last 
the Qaelio langnage by Oisin and oenturv. The first sang of love and 
ithers, oollectM in the Highlands, of Hignland scenery; the latter was a 
I went through it a long time religious poet. The beat piece of Mac- 
ago with great attention, o™. « «' i«t^«« lo »*. a.i..«-.x d^^ n.^.-. *..;>. a*»i.a 



ful.' 






I wonderfully beauti- 



" They are so," said the old clerk. 
" I too have gone through the book ; it 
was presented to mo a great mauy 
years ogo by a lady to whom I gave 
some lessons in the Welsh languo^e. 
I went through it with tie assistance 
of a Gaelic grammar and dictionary 
which she aldo presented to me, and I 



__ _ isanodeto BenDourain, c 

HiQoftbeWater-doga— amoontainin 
the Highlands. The master piece of 
Buchanan ia his La BreitheanaB or 
Day of Judgment, which is equal in 
merit, or nearly so, to the Cywydd y 
Faro, or Judgment Day of your own 
immortal Gronwy Owen. Singular 
that the two beat pieces on the Day of 
Judgment should have been written 
in two Celtic dialects, and much about 
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tiui same time ; but snoh ia the 
faot." 

"Eeally,"8aid tte old church clerk, 
"yoa seem to know Boniethins of 
Celtic literature." 

"A. little," said I; "I am a bit of a 
philologiHt; aod when stndving lau- 
goa^B dip a little into the literature 
which thej oonlaia." 

As I had heard him aay that he had 
" ' ' isoDB in the WelBh 
1 whether any of 



became tirea of itadifllcultieSiMidgaTe 
it ap withoat makii^ any proffresB at 
all. Two or three grot outolerabl^ well. 
One howerer acquii^d it in a ume so 
short that it might be deemed matvel- 
lons. He was an Oxonian, and oame 
down with another in the vacation in 
order to study hard against the yearly 
coUegiate examinatioD. He and his 
friend took lodgings at Fengwem 
Hall, then a farm-house, and studied 
and walked about for some time, as 
other Tonng men team colleere, who 
come down here, are in the nabit of 
doing. One day he and his friend 
oame t« me who was then clerk, and 
derired to see the interior of the 
church. 80 I took the key and went 
with them into the ohuroh. When he 
came to the altar he took up the large 
Welsh Common Prayer Book which 
was lying there and looked into it. 

" ' A curious language this Welsh, 
laid he ; ' I should like to learn it.' 

" ' Many have wished to learn it, 
without being able,' said 1 1 ' it is no 
easy language.' 

"' I should lite to try,' he replied ; 
'I wish I could find some one who 
would give me a few lessons.' 

'"I have occasionally given 
structiona in WeUh,' said I, ' 
shall be happy to oblige you.' 

" WeU, -it was agreed toat be should 
take lessona of me ; and to my house 
fie came every evening, and I gave 
hipi wbat instmotiotul could. 1 was 



astonished at hia pro^si. He ac- 
quired the pronunoiation in a lesson, 
and within a week was able to construe 
and converse. By the time he left 
Llangollen, and he was not here in all 
more than two months, he understood 
the Welsh Bible as well as 1 did, and 
conld speak Welsh so well that the 
Welsh, who did not know him, took 
liim to ba one of themselves, for he 
spoke the language with the very tone 
and manner of a native. 0, he was 
the cleverest man for language that I 
ever knew ; not a word that he heard 
did he ever forget." 

"3^ust like Mezzofantt," said I, "Hut 

E'eat cardinal philologist. But whilst 
arning Welsh, did he not neglect hia 
coUeguite studies i" 

" Well, I was rather apprehensiva 
on that point," said the old gentle- 
man, "but mark the event. At tha 
examination he came off most bril- 
liantly in Latin, Greek, mathematics 
and other things too j in faot, a double 
first class man, as I think they call 
it." 

" I haTe never heard of so extra- 
ordinary on individual," said 1. " I 
could no more have done what yon 
saj he did, than I eould have taken 
wings and flown. Pray what was his 

" His name," said tlie old gentle- 
man, " was Earl." 

I was much delighted with my new 
acq^uaintanee, and paid him frequent 
visits ; the more I saw him the more 
he interested me. He was kind and 
benevolent, a good old Churchoi En^ 
land Christian, was well versed m 
several dii^ccta of the Celtic, and pos- 
sessed an astonishing deal of Welsh 
heraldic end antiquarian lore. Often 
whilst discoursing with him I almost 
fancied that I was with Master Salis- 
burie, Vaughan of Hengwrt, or some 
other worthy of old, deeply skilled in 
every thing remarkable oonnMtod 
with wild " Camber's Lande," 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



WBhndieoeiyedsciiUfrom tlie Yiuar 

of Ltaneollen and his tadv; we had 
xetumed it, and they had aone us the 
kindness to invite us to take tea with 
them. On the appointed evening we 
went, myself, wife and Henrietta, and 
took tea with the vicar and hia wife, 
their sons and danghters, all delight- 
fal and amiable beings — the eldent aon 
a fine intelligent young man from Ox- 
ford, lately admitted into the Church, 
and now asdatiiighis father in his sacred 
office. A delightful residence was the 
vicarage, sitnated amongst trees in 
the neighbourhood of the Dee. A 
larf^ open window in the room, in 
which our party sat, afforded us a view 
of a ^rreen plat on the top of a bank 
running down to the Dee, part of the 
river, the steep farther bank covered 
with umbrageous trece, and a high 
mountain beyond, even that of Pen y 
Coed clad mtb wood. Durinif tea Mr. 
E. and I hod a great deal of discourse. 
1 found him to be a first-iat^ Greek 
and Latin scholar, and also a proficient 
in the poetical literature of his own 
country. In the course of discourse 
he repeated some noble lines of Evan 
Evans, the unfortunate and eocentrio 
Prydydd Hir, or tall poet, the friend 
ana correspondent of Graj, for whom 
he made literal trauKlatioDs from the 
Welsh, which the great English genius 
afbirwarda wrought into immortal 

"I have a great regard for poor 
Evan Evans," said Mr. £., after lie had 
finished repeating the lines, " for two 
reasons : first, because he was an il- 
lustrious genius, and second, because 
he was a South- Wallian like myself." 

"And I," I replied, "because ho 
waa a great poet, and like myself fond 
of a glass of owrw da." 

Some time after tea the vounger 
Mr. £. and myself took a walk in an 
eastern direction along a path cut in 
the bank.jDstabovethe stream. Aftei 
proceediug a little way amongst most 
romantic scenery I asked my com- 



panion if he had ever heard of the 
pool of Catherine Lingo— the deep 
pool, aa the reader will please to rer 
member, of which John Jonea had 

" Oyos," soidyonngMr.'E. : "my 
brothers and myself are in the habit 
of bathing there almost every morn- 
ing. We will go to it if you please." 

We proceeded, and soon came to thi' 
pool. The pool is a beautiful sheet of 
water, seemingly about one hundred 
and fifty yards in length, by about 
seventy in width. It )s bounded on 
the east by a low ridgo of rocks form- 
ing a weir. The banks on both sides 
are high and precipitous, and covered 
with trees, some of which shoot their 
arms for aome waj; above the face of 
the pool. This is said to be the deepest 
pool in the whole course of the Dee, 
varying in depth from twpnty to 
thirty feet. Enormous pike, called in 
Welsh penhwiaid, or ducks-heads, 
from the similarity which the head of 
a pike bears to tbat of a duck, are 
said to be tenants of this pool. 

We returned to the vicarage and at 
about ten we all sat down to supper. 
On the supper-table was a mighty 
pitcher full of foaming ale. 

" There," said my excellent host, as 
he poured me out a glass, " there is a 
glass of cwTW, which Evan Evans him* 
self might have drunk." 

One evening my wife, Henrietta and 
myself attended by John Jones, went 
upon the Berwyn a little tn the east 
of the Qeraint or Barber's KiU to 
botanize. Here we found a fern which 
John Jones colled Coed llus y Britn, 
or the plant of the Crow's berry. 
There was a hard kind of berry upon 
it, of whioh he said the crows were 
exceedingly fond. We also discovered 
two or three other strange plants, the 
Welsh names of which our guide told 
U3, and which were curious and de- 
scriptive enough. He took us home 
by a romantie path which we had 
ueyer before seen, and on onr way 
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fainted oat to ua a Bmall house in 
whioli he said he was bom. 

The day after finding myielf on the 
banks of the Dee in the upper part of 
^e vallef, I determined to examine 
the LJam Lleidyr or iiobber'B Leap, 
which I had heard spoken of on a 
former oooasioa. A man passing near 
me with a cart I asked him where the 
Robber's Leap was. I spake in Eng- 
lish, and with a shake of his head he 
replied " Dim Siesneg," On my pnt- 
tins the question to him in Welsh, 
however, nis oountenanoe brightened 
up. 

" Dyna Ltom Lleidyr, sir ! " said he 
pointing to a rery narrow part of the 
stream a little way down. 

" And did the thief take it from this 
■idei" I demanded. 

" Yea, sir, from this ude,** replied 
the man. 

I thanked him and passing over the 
dry part of the river's bed oame to 
the Llam. Lleidyr. The whole water 
of the Dee in the dry eeason gaiglee 
here through a paasaj^e not more than 
fonr feet across, whioh, however, is 
evidently profoundly deep, as the 
water la ae dark as pitch. If 
the thiet ever took the leap he must 
have taken it in the dry season, for in 
the wet the Dee is a wide and roaring 
torrent. Tet even in the dry season 
it ia difficult to oonoeive how anybody 
eoold take this leap, for on the other 
^e ie a rock rising high above the 
dark gurgling stream. On observing 
the opposite Bide, however, narrowly, 
I perceived that there was a amalt 
hole a. little way up the rook, in whioh 
it seemed possible to rest one's foot 
for a moment. So I supposed that if 
the leap was ever taken, the fudividual 
who took it darted the tip of his foot 



and Mrtunbled up. From either side 
the leap must have been a highly 
dangerona one — from the farther side 
the leaper would incur the almost 
eertain risk of breaking his legs on a 
ledge of hard rock, from this of falling 
bock into the deep horrible stream, 
which would probably suck him down 
in a moment. 



the oanal and v _ 

came to the house of the old mi 

sold coals, and who had put mo in 
uiind of Bmollet's Morgan; he was 
now standing in his little ooal yard, 
leaning over the pales. I bad spoken 
to him on two or three occasions sab> 
sequent to the one on whioh I made 
his acquaintance, and had been every 
time more and more struck with the 
resemblance whioh hia ways and 
manners bora to those of SmoUet's 
character, on whioh aooount I shall 
call him Morgan, though such was not 
hia name. He now told me that he 
expected that I should build a villa 
and settle down in the nei^bourhood, 
as I seemed so fond of it. After a 
little discourse, induced either by my 
questions or from a desire to talk 
about himself, he related to me his 
history, which though not one of the 
most wonderful I shall repeat. He 
was born near Aberdarron in Caemar. 
vonsbire, and in order to make me 
understand the position of the place, 
and its bearing with regard to some 
other places, he drew marks in the 
coal-dust on the earth. His father was 
a Baptist minister, who when Morgan 
was about six years of age went to Uve 
at Canol Lyn, a place at some little 
distance from Port Keli. With hia 
&ther he continued till he was old 
enough to gain hia own maintenance, 
when he went to serve a farmer in the 
neighbourhood. Having saved some 
money youog Morgan departed to the 
foundries at Cefn Mawi, at which he 
worked thirty years, with an interval 
of four, which he had passed partly 
in working in slate quarries, and 
partly upon the canal. About four 
years ben>re the present time he came 
to where he now lived, where he com- 
menced selling coals, at first on his 
own account and subsequently for 
some other person. He concluded bis 
narration by saying that he was now 
sixty-two years of age, was afflicted 
with various disorders, and believed 
that he was breaking up. 

Such was Morgan's history ; cer- 
tainly not a very remarkable one. 
Yet Morgan was a most remarkabk 
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indiTidnal, mi I shall preMntly make 
appear. 

Rather affected at the bad aooount 
he sure me of hia health I asked bim 
if he felt easv in hiB inindP He 
replied perfeotlr m, and when I in- 
qnired how he oame to feel go oomfort* 
able, he said that his feeling 



I too had boen baptized, he aaked me 
if 1 had been dipped ; and on learning 
that I had not, but onlf been sprinkled, 
aooording to the practice of my churoh, 
he giive me t« onderBtond that my 
baptism was not worth three half* 
pence. Feeling rathernettled at hear- 
ing the baptism of my church bo 
underralued, I stood up for it, and we 
were soon in a dispute, in which iKot 
rather the worst, for though he spufiled 
and sputtered in a most extraordinarv 
manner, and spoke in a dialect whiob. 
was neither Welsh, English nor Che- 
shire, hut a mixture of all three, be 
said two or three things rather diffi- 
cult to be got orer. Finding that he 
had nearly silenoed ml*, he obaerred 
that he did not deny that I had a good 
deal of book learning, but that in 
matters of baptism I was as ignorant 
as the rest of the people of the church 
were, and had always been. He then 
said that many church people had 
entered into argument witii him on 
the subject of baptism, hut that he 
had got the better of them all ; that 
Mr, P. the minister of the parish of 
L. in which we then were had fre- 

Suently eut«rcd into argument with 
im, but quite nnsucceasmlly, and had 
at lost given up the matter, as a bad 
job. He added that a little time b«- 
rore, aa Mr. P. wbj walking close to 
the canal with his wife and daughter 
and a spaniel dog, Mi. P. suddenly 
took up the dog and flung it in giving 
it a good duddng, whereupon he, 
Morgan, cried out: " Dvna y gwir 
vedyddl That is the right oaptismdrt 
I thought I should bring you to it at 
la«tl" atwhichwordi Mr.F.laugfaed 
heartily, bat made no particular reply. 
After a little time he began to talk 
about the great men, who had risen 
tip amongst the Baptists, and men- 



tioned two or three distinguished in> 

dividuids. 

I said that he had not mentioned 
the greatest man who had been bom 
amongst the Baptists. 

" What was His name)'' said he. 

"His name was JoostVan Vonde)," 
I replied. 

"I never heard of him before," said 
Morgan. 

" Very probably," said I : "he was 
born, bred, and died in Holland.'' 

"Has he been dead long?" said 

" About two hundred years," said I. 

''That's a longtime, said Morgan, 
" and may-be la the reason that I 
never heard of him. 80 hewasagreat 

" He was indeed," said I. "He was 
not only the greatest man that ever 
sprang up amongst the Baptists, but 
the greatest, and by far the greatest, 
that Holland ever produoed, though 
Holland has produced a great many 
illushfions men." 

" O, I dare aay he was a great man 
if he was a Baptist," said Morgan. 
"Well, it's strange 1 never read ol 
him. I thought I had read the lives 
of all the eminent people who lived 
and died in our communion." 

" He did not die in the Baptist oom- 

"Oh, he didn't die in it," said Mor- 
gan ; " What, did he^ go over to the 
Churoh of England! aprettv fellow!'' 

" He did not go over to the Church 
of England," said 1, " for the Church 
of England does not existio Holland ; 
he went over to the Church of Rome. 

"Well, that's not quite so bad," 
said Morgan ; however, it 'a bad enough, 
I dare say he was a. pretty bla&- 

" No," said It "he was a pure vir- 
tuous character, and perhaps the only 
pure and virtuons character that ever 
went over to Rome. The only wonder 
is that so good a man could ever have 
gone over to so detestable a church : 
but he appears to have been deluded. 

" Ueluued indeed t " said Morgan, 
" However, I suppose he went over for 
advancement's sake," 

" Ko," said I i "he lost every pros- 
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pect ot &dianQein«nt bj; going over to 
ttonie : sine-tenthfl of hia countrymen 
vere of tlie reformed religion , and he 
endored muoli poverty snd contempt 
bf the step he took.'' 

"How did he mpport himself!" 
Eaid HoTiru). 

" He obtained a livelihood," taii I, 
" by writiDg poems and plays, some 
of whioh are wonderfully fine." 

" What," said Morgan, " a writef of 
Interludes P One of Twm o'r Nant'a 
gang I I thought he would tunv out 
a prettjr fellow?* I told him that the 

Kreon in question oeitainly did write 
terludea, for example Noah, and 
JoseTth at Ooshen, but that he was e 
highjy respectable, nay venerable cha- 

" If he waa a writer of Interludes," 
•aid tforgan, " he was a hlackfjuard ; 
there never yet was a writer of Inter- 
ludes, or a person who went about 
iJaying' them, that was not a scamp. 
He might be a olevcr man, I don't say 
he was not. Who wa« a cleverer man 
than Twm o'r Nant with his Pleasure 
and Care, and Riches and Poverty, 
hut where was there a greater black- 
^ard i Why, not in all Wales. And 
if yoa knew this other fellow — what 'a 
his name — Fondle'sbistory, you would 
find thatbewBsnota bit more respect- 
able than Twm o'r Nant, and not half 
BO clever. As for his leaving the Bap- 
tists I don't believe a word of it ; he 
was turned out of the connection, and 
then went about the country saying he 
left it. No Baptist connection would 
ever have a writer of Interludes in it, 
not Twm o'r Nant himself, unless he 
left his ales and Intfriudes and wanton 
hussies, for the three things are sure 
t« go together. You say he went over 
lo the Church of Borne; of course he 
did, if the Church of England were 
not At hand to receive him, where 
should he go but to Rome} No re- 
sectable church like the methodiat or 
the independent would have received 
him. There are only two churohes in 
ibe world that will take in anvbody 
without asking questions, and wiU 
never turn them out however bad they 
Diay behave ; the oud U the Church of 
Braie, >ad the other the Church of 



Canterbury ; and if yon look into tha 
matter you will find that every rogue, 
rascal and hanged person smoe the 
world began has belonged to one or 
other of those communions." 

In the evening I took a walk with 
my wife and daughter past the Ploa 
Newydd. Coming to the little mill 
called the Melyn Bac, at the bottom of 
tha gorge, we went into the yard to 
observe tie water-wheel. We found 
that it was turned by a very little 
water, which was conveyed to it by 
artificial means. Seeing the miller ■ 
man, a short dusty figure, standing in 
the yard I entered into conversation 
with him, and found to my great sur. 
prise that he had a considerable ao< 
quaintance with the ancient language. 
On my repeating to him verses from 
Talieam he understood them, and to 
show me that he did translated some 
of the lines int« English. Two or 
three respectable-looking lads, pro- 
bably the miller's sons, came out, and 
listened to us. One of them said we 
were both good Welshmen. After a 
little time the man asked me if 1 had 
heard of Huw Morris, I told him that 
I was welt acquainted with his writ- 
ings, and enquired whether tha place 
in which he had lived was not some- 
where in the neighbourhood. He said 
it was; and that it wasover the moun- 
tains not far from Llan Sanfraid. I 
asked whether it was not called Font f 
Meibion. He answered in the af^mo- 
tive, and added that he had himself 
been there, and had sat in lluw Mor< 
ris's stone chair which .was still to be 
seen bv the road's side. I told him 
that I noped to visit the place in a few 
days. He replied that I should be 
quite right in doing so, and that no 
should come tn these parts with- 



the Cumry. 

" What a difference," said I to my 
wife, alter we had departed, "between 
a Welshman and an Englishman of 
the lower class. What would a Suf- 
folk nuller's swain have said if I had 
repeated to him verses out of Beowulf 
or even Chaucer, and had asked hin 
about the residence of Skelton i " 
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CHAPTER XX 



Huir Moirta.— Im 
— Cbairol Ha 

Two days after the lest adrenture I 
set off, QTer the Ber^mi, to visit the 
birUi-plooe of Huw Morris onder the 
guidance of John Jones, who was well 
aoquoiated with the a^t. 

Haw MoruH or Morns, was bom in 
the year 1622 on the banke of the 
CeirioK. Hia life waa a lone one, for 
he died at the age of eig-htr-tbur, after 
living in sii reigns. He was the 
lecond son of a farmer, and was ap- 
prenticed to a tanner, with whom, 
nowever, he did not stay till the ex- 
piration of the term of his apprentioe- 
ship, for not liking the tanning art, 
he speedily returned to the house of 
hia ^ther, whom he assisted in ' 
bandry till death called the old 
awav. He then assisted hia elder 
broUier, and on bis elder hrother's 
death, lived with hia son. He did 
not distinguish Iiimaclf as a husband- 
man, and appears never to have been 
fond of manual labour. At an early 
period, however, he applied himself 
moat aasiduously to poetry, and before 

he had attained the age of thirty 

celebrated, throujfhout Wales, as 

best poet of hia time. When the war 
broke out between Charles and hia 
parliament, Hnw espoused the part 
of the king, not as a soldier, for he 
appears t« have liked fighting little 
better than tanning or buabandry, 
but as a poet, and probably did the 
king more service in that capacity, 
than he would if he had raised him a 
troop of horse, or a regiment of foot, 
for he wrote songs breathing loyalty 
to Charles, and fraught with pnnKeut 
satire against his foea, which ran like 
wild fire through Walea, and had a 
great influence on the minds of the 
people. Even when the roval cause 
waa lost in the field, he still carried 
on a poetical war against the success- 
ful party, but not so openly oa before, 
deafing chiefly in allegories, which, 
however, were easy to be undersbiod. 
Strange to say the Independenta, when 



they had the upper hand, m 



On the aooesaion of Charles Uie 

Second be celebrated the event hy a 
most singular piece called the Lamen- 
tation of Oliver's men, in which he 
assails the Roundheads with the most 
hitter irony. He was loyal ia James 
the Second, till that monarch at- 
tempted t« overthrow the Church of 
England, when Huw, much to his 
credit, turned agaiust him, and wrot« 
songs in the interest of the glorious 
Prince of Orange. He died in the 
reign of good Uueen Anne. In his 
youth his conduct was rather dissolute, 
Irat irreproachable and almost holy in 
his latter days — a kind of halo sur- 
rounded his old brow. It was the 
custom in those days in North WalcB 
for the oongregation to leave the 
church in a row with tlie clergyman 
at tieir head, but so great was the 
estimation in which fld Huw waa 



ilergyraan of the pariah ahandoniny 
nis claim to precedence, always 
inaiated on the good and inspired old 
man's leading the file, himself follow- 
ing immediately, in his rear. Huw 
wrote on various subjects, mostly in 
1 and easily understood mea- 

He was great in aatire, great 

humour, but when he pleased could 

fjTcater in pathos than in either : 

best piece is an elegy oi 



for his 



nBor- 



the kind t.,- 

beinfT bom on the banks of the broolc 
Ceinog, and from the fiowing melody 
of hia awen or muse, his countrymen 
were in the habit of calling him Eos 
Ceiriog, or the Ceinog Nightingale. 

So John Jones and myself set off 
across the Berwyn to vmt the hirth- 

f' ice of the great poet Huw Morris, 
e asconded the mountain by Allt 
Paddy. 'I'he morning was lowering 
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uid before we had half g^ot to the top t 

it b^an to rain. John J ones was in f 

his usual good spirits. Suddenly ! 

taking me by the arm he told me )o ^ 

look to the right acrosB the goriire to ( 

t, nhite house, which he pointed out. 1 

"What is there in that house?" i 



"An aunt of mine lives there," i 

sail he. ] 

Having frequently heard him call i 



o the east side ; the road is tolerably 
I frood, and is to the west of the stream. 
■ Shortly after we had entered the jtorge, 
e passed by a small farm-hoase on 
. ir riffht hand, with a hawthorn 
hedge before it, upon which seems to 
stand a peacock, curiously cut out of 
thorn . Passing on we oame to a place 
' called Pandy uchaf, or the higher 
Fulling milt. The place so called is 
1 a collection of ruinous houses, which 
n his aunts', I said, " Every ^ put me in mind of the Fulling mills 
|iuur um woman in the neighbourhood , mentioned in Don Quixote, It ii 
seems t« be your aunt." | onlled the Pandy because there was 

" This is no poor old woman/' said formerly a fullini; mill here, said to 
he, "sheiscyt'oethawgiawn, andonly .have been the first establish<'d in 
last week she sent me and my family | Wales ; which it etill to be seen, but 
a paund of bacon, which would have which is no longer worked. Just 
eostme six pence -halfpenny, and about above the old mill there is a meeting 
a mnnth ago a measure of wheat." ^ of streams, the Tarw from the west 
We passed over the top of the moun> rolls down a dark valley into the 
taia, and descending the other side , Ceiriog. 

reached Llansanfraid, and stopped at j At the entrance of this valley and 
the publio-bouBo where we had been MustheforcfOureach the Pandy, which 



aaked some qneslions about Huw | for some time with considerable 
Morris of the woman who served us ; ; interest we proceeded towards the 
ihe 3aid that he was a famous poet, | south, and in about twenty minutes 
scd that people of his blood wa^jatj reached a neat kind of house, on our 
livin); upon the lands which hnoii^ldght hand, which John Jones told me 
loD^ t« him at Pont y Meibioit stood on the ground of Hnw Morris. 



Jones told her that his companion, the 
gWT boneddig, meaning myself, had 
wme in order to see the birth-place of 
Hnw Morris, and that 1 was well ao- 
qoainted with his works, having 
gotten them by heart in I.loegr, when 
I boy. The woman said that nothing- 
would give her gTealflr pleasure than 
to hear a Sais recite poetry of Huw 
Morris, wherenpon I recited a number 
st his lines addressed to the G6f Du, 
ur blacksmith. Tha woman held up 
her hands, and a carter who was in 
the kitchen, somewhat the worse for 
liquor, shonted applause. After 
asking a few questions as ta the road 
ve were to take, we left the house, 
sad in a little time entered the valley 
of Ceirioo'. The valley is very narrow, 
huge hills overhanging it on both 
sides, those on the east side lumpy 
tnd bare, those or< the west precipi- 
tous, and partially clad with wood ; the 
torrent Ceirinf mns down it, clinging 



Telling me to wait, he went io the 
house, and asked some questions. 
After a little time I followed him and 
found him disooursiiw at the door 
with a stout dame about fifty-tive 
years of age, and a stout buxom 
J 1 .* -C-..» ..._|^.^gjy short 



lan," said he, 
nything there 
^d with Huw 



damsel of . 

of stature. 

" This is the gentli 
" who* wishes to see 
may be here connec 
Morris." 

The old dame made me a curtsey, 
and said in very distinct Welsh, " We 
have some things in the house which 
belonged to him, and wo will show 
them to the gentleman willingly.'' 

" We first of all wish to see his 
chair." said John Jones. 

" The chair is in a wall in what is 
called the hen flbrdd (old road)," said 
the old gentlewoman; "it is cutout 
of the stone wall, you will have may- 
he iKHoe difficulty m getting to it, buf 
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the girl Bball show it to yon." The 
gill now motioned to us to follow her, 
Bud candnot«d us across the road to 
Bome atone steps, over a wall to a 
place which looked like a plantation. 

"This was the old road," aajd 
Jonea ; ' ' bnt the place has been 
enclosed. The oew road is above us 
on OUT right hand beyond the wall." 

We were in a maze of tans:led 
shrubs, the boughs of which, very 
wet from the rain which was atill fall- 
ing, atrnck our f acea, as we attempted 
to make onr way between them ; the 
Girl led the way, bare-headed and 
bare-armed, and soou brought v 
tike wall, the boundary of the 
road. AIoD^ this she went with . . _ 
aiderable difficulty, owing to the 
tangled shrubs, and the nature of the 
ground, which was very precipitous, 
shelving down to the other side of the 
enclosure. In a little time we were 
wet to the akin, and covered with the 
dirt of birds, whieh they had left 
whilst roosting in the trees ; on went 
the girl, sometimes creeping, and try- 
ins to keep herself from falling by 
holding against the young trees; once 
or twice she fell and we after her, for 
there was no palb, and the ground, as 
I have said before, very ahelvy ; atiU 
as she went her eyes were aireoted 
towards the wall, which was not 
always very easy to be seen, for 
thorns, tall nettles and shrubs were 
growing up against it. Here and 
there she stopped, and said something, 
which I could not always make out, ibr 
tier Welsh was anytliing hut clear ; at 
length I heard her say that she was 
afraid we had passed the ohoir, and 
indeed presently we oame to a plac~ 
where the enobsnre terminated in 

"Let US go back," said I^ "wa 
must have passed it," 

I now went first, breaking down 
with mv weight the ahrubs nearest to 
the wall. 

" Is not this the place i '' said I, 
pointing to a kind ot hollow in the 
wall, which looked something like the 
shape of a chair. 



letters, hut there's neither slab nor 
letters here." 

The girl now again went forward, 
and we retraced our way, doine the 
beat we could to discover the chair, 
but all tfl no purpose ; uo chair was 
to be found. We had now been, as I 
imagined, half-an-hour in the enclo- 
sure, and had nearly got back to the 
place from which we had set out, 
when we suddenly heard the voice of 
the old lady exclaiming, " What are 
ye doing there, the chaii is on the 
other side of the field ; wait a bit, 
and I will come and show it you ;" 
petting over the stone stile, which led 
into the wilderness, she came to us, 
and we now went along the wall at 
the lower end ; we hod quite as much 
difflcnlty here, aa on the other side, 
and in some places more, for the 
nettles were higher, the shruhs more 
tangled, and the thorns more terrible. 
The ground, however, was rather 
more level. I pitied the poor girl who 
led the way and whose iikt naked 
arms were both stung and torn. She 
at last stopped amidst a huge grove ot 
nettles, doing the best she could to 
shelter her arms from the stinging 

" I never was in such a wilderness 
in my life,'' said I to John Jcmes, "is 
it possible that the chair of the mighty 
Huw is in a place like this ; wnich 
seems never to have been trodden 
by human foot. Well does the Scrip- 
ture say ' Dim ))rophwyd yw yn oael 
barch yn ei dir ei hunan.' ' 

This last sentence tickled the fanoj 
of my worthy fi'iend, the Calvinistie- 
Methodist, he laughed aloud and re- 
peated it over and over again to tha 
lemales with ampliScations. 

"Is the ohair really here," said I, 
" or has it been destroyed ! if such a 
thing has been done it is a disgrace to 
Wales.-' 

" The chair is really here," said the 
old lady, "and though Huw Horui 
was no prophet, we love and reverence 
everything belonging to him. Oet on 
Llances, the ohsir can't be far off; " 
the girl moved on, and m^sently 1h« 
old lad^ exclaimed "There's thi 
tUmr, Pioloh i Putt i " 
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IwM the last of the file, but I now 
rushed past John Jones, who was 
before me, and next to the old lad/, 
and sure euouffh there wai the ohair, 
n the wall, of him who was called ' 



body has been below the earth 

quiet chureh-vard, one hundred and 
flirty years, Eos Ceiriog:, the Mifhtin- 

Ble of CeirioB', the sweet oarollei 
IV Morus, the enthiiBiaatio purti- 
zan of Charles, and the Chnroh of Eag-- 
land, and the nerer-tiring lampooner 
of Oliver and the Independents, there 
it was, a kind of hollow in the stone 
1 ffordd, fronting 



buxom and bare-armed damseli and 
of John Jonea the Calvinistia weaver 
of Llangollen, all of whom listened 
patiently and approvingly, though 
the rain was pounna; down upon them, 
and tbe branches uf the trees and the- 
tops of the tell nettles, agitated by 
the gusts from the mountain hoUowa, 
were beating in their faces, fur 
enthasiaam is never acoffed at by the 
noble simple-minded, genuine Welsh, 
whatever treatment it may receive 
from the ooarse-hesrted, senaual, 
■eliiah Saxon. 

After some time our party returned 
to the house — which pat me very much 
'" mind of the farm-housea of the 



the west, just above the gorre at the substantial yeomen of Cornwall, 
bottom of which murmurs the brook { ticularly that of my friends at 
Ceiriogi there it waa, something like . quite ) a comfortable lire blazed i 



i half barrel chair in a garden, 
moDldering atone slab forming the 
aeat^ and a huge slate atone, the Mck, 
on which were out theae letters — 

H. H. B. 
aignifying Huw Horus Bard. 

Sitdown in the chair, Gwr Boned- 
dig,'' said John Jonea, "you have 
tien trouble enough to get to it." 

" Do, gentleman," said the old 
lady ; " but Jirst let me wipe it with 
my apron, for it i( Tery wet and 



:the 



kitchen grate, the floor was composed 
of lanre nags of alate. In the kitchen 
the old lady pointed to me the ffon, or 
wajking-atiek, of Huw Morris ; it was 
supported against a beam by three 
hooks ; I took it down, and walked 
about the kitchen with it; it was a 
thin polished black stick, with a orome 
out in the shape of an eagle's heed ; at 
the end was a brass fence. The kiad 
creature then produced a sword with- 
out a scabbard ; this sword was found 
by Huw Morris on the mountaia— it 
;y." belonged to one of Oliver's offioera who 

"liet it be,"«aid I; then taking off | was killed there. I took the aword, 

my hat I stood uncovered before the — '■--i- '^'- ' — -j~-j — —J 

chair, and said in the best Welsh I 



could command, " Shade of Huw 
Horus, supposing your shade haunts 
the place which you loved so well 
when olive — a Saxon, one of the seed 



g Serpen 
pay that 



this place to pay that respect to true 
genius, the Dawn Duw, which he ii 
ever ready to pay. He read the song! 
of the Nightiugale of Ceiriog in tEi 
most distant p^t of Uocgr, when hi 



was a brown- haired boy, 

;rey-haired man lie is 
Mme to say in this place that they 



that he i: 



Grequeutly made his eyes overiiow 
with tears of rapture." 
1 then sat down in the chair, and 



which was a thin two-edged one, and 
seemed to be made of very good steel ; 
it put me in mind of the blades which 
I had seen at Toledo— tho guard wo* 
very slight like those of eiII rapiers, 
and the hilt the common old-fashioned 
English officer's hilt— there waa no 
mat on the blade, and it still looked a 
dangerous sword. A man like Thistle- 
wood, would have whipped it through 
his adversary in a twinkling. I asked 
the old lady if Huw Morris was bora 
in this house ; she said no, but a little 
farther on at Pont y Meibion ; she 
said, however, that the ground bod 
belonged to him, and that they had 
some of his blood in their veins. I 
shook her by the bond, and gave ths 
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kuKhed, made me a curteej sjid aaid I asked him whether Huw Morris was 
" Llawer iawn o diolch." | bornia the boose whew we were, and 

John Jones and I then proceeded to received for answer that he was bom 

the house at FontyMeibion, where ws about where we stood, but that the old 

«aw two men, one turninf; a grind- househad been pulled down, and that 

stone, and the other holding an adze of all the t>renii8es onlj a small out- 

to it. We asked ifwe were at the house was coeval with Raw Morris, 

house of Huw Horns, and whether loskedhim thenameofthehouse,aDd 

they could t«lluHanfthinKabout him, he said Pont y Heibion. "But where 

J madeuH noanswer hut proceeded is thebrid^ }" said L 

' occupation ; John Jones " The hndee," he replied, " 

._... — „___... — ,. "--^--■jg. if. 



with t 



I you wish to 

.. , , J o n von field, the 

-jdhftd come a great way to see the house is called after tno bridge." 
place where he was bom — the wheel i Bidding him farewell, we crossed the 
~ ~~ ceased turaint;i and the nan with ' road and going down the field speedily 

.j-_ . J u._ f.„- t-n _., arrived atPontyMeibion. Thebridge 

is a small bridge of one arch which 
crosses the brook Ceiriog— it ia built of 



the adze turned his face full upon 
—he was a stem-looking, dark man, 
Vrith hlack hair of about fort}' ; after a 
moment or two he sold, that if I chose 
to walk into the house, I should be 
welcome. He then conducted us into 
the bouse, a common -looking stone 
tenement, and bade us be seated. I 
asked bim if he was a descendant of 
Euw Horus, He said he was ; I asked 
him his name, which he said was Euw 

, " Have you any of the ma- 

niiBcripts of Huw Morus ? " said I. 

" None," said he, " but 1 have one 
of the printed copies of his works." 

Be then went to a drawer, and 



er. Thebookwasthefirstvoli 

of the commoD Wrexham edition of 
Euw's works ; it was much thumbed 
— I commenced reading aloud a piece 
which I had much admired in my Boy- 
hood. I went on for some time, my 
tnind quite occupied withmyreading; 
at last lifting up my eye* I saw the 
man standing bolt upright before me, 
like a soldier of the days of my child- 
hood, during the time that the adju- 
tant read praters ; his hat was no 
longer upon hia head, but on tiie 
Broimd, and his eyes were reverently 
incliDed to the book. After all what a 
beautiful thing it is, not to be, bat to 
hATO been a genius. Closing the book. 



; it is mossy, broken 
and looks almost inconceivably old, 
there is alittle parapet to itabout two 
feet high. On the right-hand side itia 
shaded by an ash, the brook when wo 
viewed it, though at times a roaring 
torrent, waa stealing alonggently. On 
both aides it is ove^rpwa with alders. 
noble hills rise above it to the east and 
west, John Jones told me that it 
abounded with trout. I asked him 
why the bridge was called Pont j 
Meibion, which signifies the bridge of 
the children. " It was built originally 
by children," said he, "fur the purpose 
of crossing the brook." 

" That bridge," said I, " was never 
built by children," 

" The first bridjju," sttidhe, "wasof 
wood, and was built by the children of 
the houses above." 

Not quil« satisfied with his explana- 
tion, I asked him to what place the 
road across the little bridge led, and 
was told that he believed it led to an 
upland farm. After taking a long 
and wistful view of the bridge and the 
scenery around it, I turned myheadin 
the direction of Llangollen. The ad- 
rentiires of theday were, howerer, sot 
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Ob reaching; the ruined village where 
the Pandy stood I stopped, aad looked 
np the ^oomy valley to the west, 
down which the brook which joins the 
Ceiri™ at this place descends, where- 
upon Joha Jones said, that if I wished 
to g:o up it a tittle way he should hare 
great pleasure in attending me, and 
that he vould show me a cotta^ built 
in the hen ddidl, or old fashion, to 
wbioh he frequently went to ask for 
therent ; he being employed by various 
individuals in the capacity of rent- 
gntheter. I said that I was afraid 
that if he wae a rent-collector, both he 
and I should have a sorry welcome. 
"No fear," ho replied, "the people 
are very good people, and pay their 
rent very regiusrly, ' and without 
■aying another word he led the way 
np the valley. At the end of &e vif- 
1^, seeing a woman standing: at the 
door of one of the ruinoua oottaRes, I 
asked her the name of the brook, or 
torrent, which came duwn tbe valley. 
"The Tarw," said she, "and this 
village is called Pandy Teirw." 

" Why is the streamlet called the 
bull ^ " said I. " Is it because it oomes 
in winter weather roaring down the 
glen and batting at tbe Ceiriog ? " 

The woman laughed, and replied 
that perhaps it was. The Tolley was 
wild and solitary to an extraordinary 
degree, the hnx^ or torrent running 
in the middle of it covered with alder 
trees. After we had proceeded about 
• furlonj:; we reached the house uf the 
old fashion — it was a rude stone cot- 
tage standing a little above tbe road 
on a kind of platform on the right- 
hand side of the glen ; there was a 
paling before it with a gate, at which 
a pi|^ was screaming, as if anxious to 

Jet in. "It wants its dinner," said 
obn Joi^es, and opened the gate for 
me to pass, taking precautions that 
the screamer did not enter at the same 
time. We entered the cottage, very 
2lad to getint« it, a storm of wind and 



it looked comfortable enough, however, 
there was an excellent fire of wood 
and coals, and a very snug chimney- 
comer. John Jones coiled aloud, but 
for some time no one answered ; at 
last a rather good-looking woman, 
seemingly about thirty mode hei ap- 
pearance, at a door at tbe farther end 
of the kitchen. " Is the mistress at 
home," said Jonei, "or the master?" 
"They are neither at home," said 
tbe woman, " the master is abroad at 
his work, and the mistress is at the 

farm-houseof three miles off to 

pick feathers (trwsio plu) ." Bhe asked 

" And who are you i " said I. 

" I am onl^ a lodger," said she, " I 
lodge here with my nusband who is a 
clog- maker.'' 

Can you speak English?" said 

" yes," said she, " I lived eleven 

EsoTs m England, at a place called 
olton, where I married my husband, 
who is an Englishman." 

" Can he speak Weleh i " said I. 

" Not a word," said she. " W« 
alwaTB speak Eaglish together." 

Jonn Jones sat down, and I looked 
about the room. It exhibited no ap- 
pearance of poverty ; there was plenty 
ofrudebutKOodfurnitureinitiseveria 
pewter nktes and trenchers in a raok, 
two or tnree prints in frames against 
the wall, one of which was the likeness 
of no less a person thantheBev. Joseph 
Sanders, on tbe table was a newspaper. 
•'IathatinWelBhP"saidI. 

"No," replied the woman, "it is 
the Bolton Chronicle, my husband 
reads it." 

I sat down in the chimney-comer. 
The wind was now howling abroad, 
and the rain was beating against the 
cottage panes — presently a gust of 
wind came down the chimney, scatter- 
ing sparks all about. " ' ' ' 
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BiarkB ! " said I, neins the word 
baiadr. 

" What is Bhaiadr ! " aaid the wo< 
man; "Inever heard the word before." 

" Rhaiadr meang water tumbline 
over a rock," said John Jouea — "did 
yoa never see water tamble over the 
top of a rook i " 

" Frequently," said she. 

" Weil," Baidhe, "even as the water 
with its froth tumbles over the rock, 
•o did sparks and lire tumble over the 
front of that grate when the wind 
blew down the chimney. It was a 
happy comparison of the Qwr Boned- 
dig, and with respect to Bhaiadr it ii 
k good old word, though not a common 
one i some of the Saxons who have read 
the old writings, though they cannot 
■peak the laoguage as fast as we, 
mnderstand many words and things 
which we do not. 

" I forgot much of my Welsh, in the 
land of the Saxons," said the worn ~ 
" and so have many others ; there 
plenty of Welsh at Bolton, but their 
Welsh is sadly corrupted." 

She theu went out andpreaentlyi 
timed with an infant in her arms a 
■at down. "Waa that child bom 
Wales i" I demanded. 

"No," pjaid she, "he wos bom at 
Bolton, about eighteen mouths ago — 
we have been here only a year," 

"Domany English, said I," 
Welsh wives? " 

"ABTeatmaiiy,"Haidshe. "Plenty 
of Weleli girls ore married to Engliah- 
men at Bolton." 

" Do the Eneliahmen make good 
husbands i" aaidl. 

The woman amiled and preaentty 

^'Her husband," said Jones, 
fond of a glass of ale and ia often at 
the piiblic-nonae." 

"1 make no complaint," aaid the 
woman, looking somewhat angrily at 
John Jones. 

" la your husband a tall bulky 

" Just so," aaid the woman. 

" The largest of the two men . , 
■awthe other n^ht at the public-house 
•t Liansanfraidr* said I to John Jones. 

" I don't know him." aaid Jones, 






though I have heard of him, bat 1 
have no doubt that was he." 

I asked the woman how her husband 
oonld carry on the trade of a clog- 
maker in suoh a remote ploee — and 
also whether he hawked his clogs 
about the oountry. 

We call him a clog-maker," said 
..._ woman, " but the truth ia that 
he merelf cuts down the wood and 
fashions it into squares, these are 
taken by an under-mast«; who sends 
them to the manufacturer a 



" Some of the English," said Jonea, 
" are ao poor that they cannot afford 
to buy shoes ; a pair of shoes cost ten 
or twelve ahillings, whereas a pair of 
clogs cost only two." 

I suppose," said I, " that what 
you call clogs are wooden ahoea." 

"Juit so," said Jones — "they are 
principally used in the neighbouiliood 
of Manchester." 

'' I have seen them at Hudders- 
field," said I, " when I was a boy at 
school there ; of what wood are they 
mode i " 

" Of the gwem, or alder tree," said 
the woman, " of which there is plenty 
on both sides of the brook." 

John Jones now asked her if she 
could give him a tamaid of bread ; 
she said she could, ''and some butter 
with it," 

She then w«nt ont and presently 
returned with a loaf and some butter. 

" Had you not better wait," aaid 
I, " till we get to the inn at Llanaan' 
fraidJ" 

The woman, however, begged him 
to eat some bread and butter where ho 
was, and cutting a plateful, placed it 
before him, having tirst ofiered mo 
some which I declined. 

"But you have nothing to drink 
with it," said I to him. 

"If you please," said the woman, 
" I will go for a pint of ale to the 

{ublio-huuse at the Pandy, there ia 
etter ale there than at the inn at 
Llansanfroid. When my husband 
goes to Llansanfrmd he goea leaa for 
Uie ale than for the oonveraation, 
booausc tliere is little English spoke* 
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Bii the Fandy, however good the 

John Jones said he wanted no tkle — 
and attacking the bread and butter 
speedily made an end of it ; by the 
time he had done tbe Btonn was over, 
and getting up I gave the child two- 
pence, and left the cotta^ with Jones. 
W« proceeded some way farther up 
tho valley, till we oamo to a place 
whore the ground descended a littlG, 
Here Jones touchinf' me on the shoul- 
derpointed aoroaathe stream. Follow- 
ing with, my eye the direction of his 
finger, I saw two or three small aheds 
witii a, number of small reddish blocks, 
in regular piles beneath them, fieve- 
Tsi trees felled from the aide of the 
torrent were lying near, some of them 
stripped of their arms and bark. A 
Bm^ tree formed a bridge across the 
brook to the sheds. 

" It is there," said John Jones, 
"that the buaband of the woman, 
with whom we have been speaking 
works, felling treea from the alder 
swamp and ontting them up into 
blocks. I see there is no work going 
on at present or we would go over— 
the woman told me that her hueband 
was at Llangollen.' ' 

" What a strange place to come to 
work at," aaid I, "oat of crowded 
Eng^land. Here is nothing to be beard 
bnt the murmuring of waters and the 
rushing of wind down the gulleya. 
If the man's head ia not full of poetical 
fancies, which I suppoae it is not, as 
in that case he would be unfit for any 
naefiil employment, I don't wonder 
at his oooasionally going to the public- 
house." 

After going a little farther up the 
glen and observing nothing more re- 
markable than we had seen already, 
we turned back. Being overtaken by 
another violent shower jnst as we 
reached the Pandy I thought that we 
could do no better than shelter our- 
Bolvea within the public-bouse, and 
taste the ale, which the wife of the 
clog-maker had praised. We entered 
the little hostelry which was one of 
two or three sbabby'Iooking houses, 
standing in contao^ dose by the 
Ceiriog. In«kindoflittle back room, 
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lighted by a good fire and a window 
which looked up the Ceiriog valley, 
we found the landlady, a gentlewo- 
man with a wooden leg, who on per- 
ceiving me Kot up from a chair, and 
made mo the beat curtaey that 1 ever 
saw m:ide by a female with such a 
substitute for a leg of flesh and bone. 
There were throo men, sitting with 
juga of ale near them on a table by 
tho fire, two were seated on a bench 
b^ the wall, and tbe other on a settle 
with a high back, which ran from the 
wall just by the door, and shielded 
those by the fire from the draughts of 
the doorway. He of the settle no 
sooner beheld me than be sprang up 
and placing a chair for me by tlie fii« 
bade me u English be seated, and 
then resumed his own seat. John 
Jones soon finding a chair came and 
sat down by me, when I forthwith 
called for a quart of owrw da. The 
landlady bustled about on her wooden 
tep and presently brought us the ale 
with two glasses, which I filled and 
taking one drank to the health of the 
company who returned us thanks, the 
man of the settle in English rather 
broken. Presently one of bis com- 
panions getting up paid his reckoning 
and departed, the other remained, a 
stout young fellow dressed something 
like a stone-mason, which indeed I 
soon discovered that he was— ho was 
far advanced towards a state of in- 
toxication and talked ve/y incohe- 
rently about the war, saying that he 
hoped it would soon terminate for 
that if it continued he wasairaidhe 
might stand a chance of being shot, 
as be was a private in the Denbigh- 
shire Militia. I told him that it was 
the duty of every gentleman in the 
militia, to he willing at all times to lay 
downhislifein the service of thequeen. 
The answer which he made I could 
not eiaotly understand, his utterance 
being very indistinct, and broken ; it 
was, nowever, made with some degree 
of violence, with two or tbrea Myn 
Diawla, and a blow on the table with 
his clenched fist. He tLen asked me 
whether I thought the militia wouli 
be again called out. " Kothing moot 
probable," said I, 
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"And where would they lie sent 
tof" 

" Fethaps to Ireland," waa my an- 
swet, whereupon he started up with 
another Myn Diawl, axprenins the 
neatest diead of beiiig sent to Iwerd- 

"Yon ought to rejoice in yoni 
chanoe of going there," saidi, "Iwerd- 
don is a beautiful oountry, and 
abounds with whiskey." 

" And the Irish f " said he. 

" Hearty, jolly fellows," said I, " if 
you know how to manage them, and 
•llKentlemeD." 

Here he became very violent, saying 
that I did not speak t^th, far that he 
had seen plenty of Irish oamping amidst 
the hills, that the men were half 
naked and the women were three parts 
BO, and that they carried their ohildren 
on their hacks. He then said that he 
hoped somebody would speedily kill 
Nicholas, in order that the war might 
be at an end and himself not sent to 
IwerddoQ. He then asked if I tihoDRht 
Cronstadt oonld be taken. I said I 
believed it could, provided the hearts 
of those who were sent to take it were 
in the right place. 

" Where do you tliink the hearts of 
those BIB who are gone against it? " 
said he — speaking with great vehe- 
nience. 

I mode no other answer than by 
taking my glass and drinking. 

His oompanion now looking at our 
habiliments which were in rather a 
dripping condition asked John Jones 
if we had oome from far. 

"We have been to Pont yMeibion," 
said Jones, " to see the chair of Huw 
Morris," adding tiiat the Gwr Boned- 
dig was a great admiiei of the songs 
of the Eos Ceiriog. 

He hod no sooner said these words 
than the into:iioat«d militiaman 
started ^ np, and striking the table 
with his list said: "I am. a poor 
stone- cotter— this is a rainy day and 
I have oome here to pass it in the best 
way I can. 1 am somewhat drunk, 
bot though I am a poor stone-mason, 
a private in the militia, and not so 
sober as I should be, I can repeat 
raara of tlu sobs* of Uu Em aHik 



tleman, however sober— 

Sir Watkin, more than Colonel fiid> 
dulph himself." 

He then began to repeat what ap- 
jMsred to be poetry, for I eould dis- 
tingnish the rhymes occasionally. 
though owing to his broken ntteninot 
it was impossible for me to make oot 
the sense of the words. Feeling a 

Seat desire to know what verses of 
iiw Morris the intoxicated youth 
wonld repeat I took out my pocket- 
bcok and requested Jones, who was 
much better aoqnaintod with Welsh 
pronunciation, under any circum- 
stances, than myself, to endeavour 
to write down from the mouth of the 
vonng fellow any verses uppermost in 
his mind. Jones took the pocket- 
book and pencil and went to the win- 
dow, foUowed by the youn|| man 
scarcely able to support bmiself. 
Here a ourions soene took place, the 
drinker hiconping np verses, and 
Jones dotting tnem down, in the beat 
manner he could, though he had evi- 
dently great difficulty to distinguish 
what was said to him. At last, me- 
thought, theyoungmansaid- "There 
they are, the verses of the Nightia- 
gale, on bis death-bed." 

I look the book and read aloud fh« 
foUowii^ lies beautifuUy descriptive 
of the e^emesB of a Christian soul 
to leave its perishing tabernacle, and 
get to Paradise and its Gi«ator: — 

Hrn'd !> W7I ar rsd^. 

tV bjd Ik bwyl ehwaoeg, 

I Seradwfi. 7 bn Hi* itg, 

Ya Eaw Dnir fa union d^. 

" Do you understand those verses ? " 
said the man on the settle, a dark 
swarthy fellow with an oblique kind 
of vision, and dressed in a pepper- , 

and-salt coat. 

"I will translate them," said I; 
"and forthwith put them into Eng- , 

lish — first into prose and then into | 

rhyme, the rhymed version numin? 

' Now to mj nat I hnrrj uitj, I 
To tb< world whlob last* tor em and ij*> 

To t>>tadtes, th« bu'iund pUca, 1 

Vtttstikf (IsB* ia Uh Lati of Qnot.'— I 
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of a Suffolk toper npeating die desth- 
bed vereea of a poet i Burelv there ii 
a coTiBideraWe differen.ee between the 
Celt and the Saxon. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Uangolleii ¥tir. — Ba^snuid Bcllsn.— Th« Jooke;. — Ths Qreek Ckp. 

not Beem, horn 



Of the twenty-first was held llaa- 
gollen Fair. The day was dull with 
occRstonal showers. I went to see the 
(tax about noon. It was held in and 
near a little square in the 90uth-eatt 

Soarter of the town, of whioli square 
le polioe-etation ia the prineipal fea- 
ture on the aide of the west, and an 
ion, bearing the aign of the Qrapea, 
on the east. Thefair was alittle bust- 
ling fair, attended by plenty of people 
from the country, and from the Eng- 
liali border, and by some who ap- 
peared to come from a greater dis- 
tance than the border. A dense ro' 
of carta extended from the police 
station, half aoross the space, these 
carts were filled with pigs, and had 
stout cord-nettinirs drawn over them, 
to prevent the animah escatnn^. By 
the sides of these carts the principal 
bnainees of the fair appeared to be 
going on — there atood the owners 
male and female, hilling with Llan- 
golleu men and women, who carae to 
buy. The pigs were all small, and 
the prioe given seemed to vary from 
dghtcen to twenty-flTS Bhillings. 
Those who bought piK* generfuly 
carried them away in tneir arms ; and 
then there waa no little diversion ; 
dire was the screaming of the porkers, 
yet the porahaser inTariabl^ appeared 
' I mano^ b'" ^''-'-"=" 

arm ronni 

e and with the 
fast gTipinfc the ear — some few nere 
led away oy strings. There were 
some Welsh cattle, small of course, 
and the purchasers of these seemed 
to be Engliahmen, tall burly fellowa 
in general, far exceeding %he Welsh 
in height and size. 
Huch bosiMM JB tiw v*ttle-line did 



offer, and held out his hand for a 
little Piotiah grazier to give it a alap 
— a cattle bargain being oonctuded by 
a slap of the hand— but the Welsh- 
man generally turned away, with a 
half resentfiu exclamatioii. There 
were a few horses and iwnies in a 
street leading into the fair from the 

I aaw none sold, howerer. A tall 
athletic figura was atridiag amongst 
them, evidently a jockey and a 
atronger, looking at tnem and occa- 
aionally asking a alight question of 
one or another of their propiietors but 
he did not buy. He might in age. ba 
about eight-and- twenty, and about six 
feet and three quarters of an inch in 
height ; in build he was perfection 
itself, a better-built m ' 
He wore a cap and a br 
trowsers leggings and h 
sported a wngle spur. Kb mm hiuh- 
kers — all jockeys snould have whiskers 
—but he lad what I did not like, and 
what no genuine jockey should have, 
a moustache, which looks coxcombical 
and Frenchified. — but most things 
have terribly changed since I was 

?oiing, Three or four hardy-looking 
bUows, polioemen, were gliding about 
in their bine coats and leather bats, 
holding their thin walking-stioka be- 

whom was the leader, a tall lauiy 
North Briton with t 
hard features. How 
was much gabbling of Welsh round 
about, and Sere and there acme alight 
sawing of GsgUsh — that in the strti't 
leading from the north there were 
some stalia of gimterbrsad and a table 
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at which a qneeF-lookin^ beit^ with a I who spoke a low Tnlrar Ei^lisli dia- 
red Greek -lookioK cap on hia head, lect, — I repeat, if I add this, I (jiiuk I 
sold rhubarb, herbs, and phials con- have aaid all thiit ia neoesakrf abont 
taming the Lord knows what, and I Uongollen Fair. 
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I WAS now about to leave Llang^i., 
for a short time, and to set oat on an 
expedition to Bangor, Bnowdon, and 
one or two places in AngleBea. I had 
determined to make the journey 
foot, in order that I might have (__ 
feot liberty of action, and ei^'oy the 
beat opportnnitieE of seeing the coun- 
try. My wife and danghter were 
meet me at Bangor, to which p1l„ 
they wonld repair by the railroad, and 
&om whiohf after seeing some of the 
mountain distriots, they would return 
to Llangollen by the way they oame, 
where I proposed to rejoin them, re- 
turning, nowever, by a different way 
from the one I went, that I might 
traverse new districts. About eleven 
o'alook of a brilliant Sunday morning 
I left Llangollen, after reading the 
morning-service of the Church to my 
family. I set out on a Sunday because 
I was anxious to observe the general 
demeanour of the people, in the inte- 
rior of the country, on the Sabbath. 

I directed my course towards the 
west, to the head of the valley. Mt 
wife and daughter after waliing with 
me about a mile bade me farewell, 
returned. Quickening my pace I 
left Llangollen Talley behind me 
entered another vale, along which the 
road which I was following, and which 
led to Corwen and other plaoeB, might 
be seen extending for mileB. Lumpy 
hills were close upon my loft, the Dee 
running noisily between steep banks, 
fringea with 6'ees, was on my right ; 
beyond it rose hills which form part 
of the wall of the vale of Clwyd ; 
their tops bare, hut their sides plea- 
santly coloured witb yellow oom-nelds 
and woods of dark verdure. About 
an boor's walking, &om tiie time when 



I entered the valley, brought me t« a. 
bridge over a gorge, down which 
wat^ ran to the Dee. I stopped' and 
looked over the side of the bridge 
nearest to the hill. A huge rock about 
forty feet long, by twenty broad, oc- 
cupied the entire bed of the gorge, 
just above the bridge, with the excep- 
tion of a little gullet to the right, 
down which between the rock and a 
high bank, on which stood a cottage, a 
run of water purled and brawled. The 
rock looked exaotljr like a hnge whale 
lying on its side, with its back turned 
towards tiie runnel. Above it was a 
glen of trees. After I had been gazing 
a little time a man making his ap- 
pearance at the door of the cotttige 
juat beyond the bridge I passed on, 
and drawing nigh to bim, after a 
slight salutation, asked him in Eng- 
lish the name of the bridge. 

" The name of the bri&e, sir," said 
the man, in very good English, "ii 
Ponty Pandy." 

" Does not that mean the bridge o( 

said the 
ar?". 

a^ but it is now a sawing mill." 
Here a woman, ooming out, looked 

at me steadfastlv. 
" Is that gentlewoman, your wife ?" 
"She is no gsntlewoman, idr, but 

she is my wife. 
" Of miat religion are ynu f " 

_ "We are Calviniatdo-Methodiats, 

"Have you been to chapel i " 
" We are just returned, sir." 
Here the woman said Eomethii^ to 
her husband, which I did not hear. 
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but the puiport of wliioh I gueBsed 

from the followiog queetioii which he 

immediately put. 
" Have you been to chapel, eir J " 
" I do aot go to ohapel ; I belong to 

the ChuToh.'"^ 
" Have you been to ohuioli, air i " 



a not right to walk oat on the 
Babbatb day, except to go to church 

"WhotoldyoQBOf" 

" The law of God, which sajB jron 
ihall keep holy the Sabbath day." 

" I ant not keeping- it unholy." 

" Tou are walking about, and 
Wales when we see a person walking 
idly abont, on the Sabbath day, we ate 
in the habit of saying Sabbath breaker, 
where are you going i " 

"The Son of Man walked throuRh 
the fields on the Babbatili day, wt 
should I not walk along the roads I ' 

" He who called Himself the Son of 
Han was Qod, and conld do what He 
pleased, but you are not God." 

" But He came in the shape of a man 
to eet an example. Had tliore been 
anything wrong in walking about on 
the ^bbatli day, He would not have 
done it." 

Here the wife exoloimed, "How 
worldly-wise these English are I " 

" Yoa do not like the English, 
Mudl. 

" We do not dialike tiieni," said the 
woman ; "at present they do us 
harm, whatever they did of old." 

" But you still consider them," said 
I, "the seed of Y Sarfes cadwynog, 
the coiling serpent." 

" I should be loth to call any people 
the seed of the serpent," said the 



" He must have belonged to the 
Church, and not to tlie ohapel then," 
said the woman. ' ' No person who 
vent to chapel would have used such 
Dad words.' 

"He lived," said I, "before people 
ware separated into those of the 
Choroh, and the ohapel | did tou 
beuof Taliesin Ben Beirdd r' 



I never did," said the woman. 
But I have," said the mani "and 
of Owain Glendower too." 

" Do people talk much of Owen 
Olendower m these parts i " said I, 

" "' ' J''," said the man, "and no 
, or when he was alive he was 
much about here — some way farther 

. there is a mount, on the bank of 
the Dee, called the mount of Owen 
Glendower, where it is said he used to 
stand and look out after his enemies." 

"Is it easy to And! " saidL 
Tery easy," said the man, "it 
stands right upon the Deo and is 
covered with trees ; there is no mis- 
taking it." 

I bade the man and hie wife fare- 
well, and proceeded on my way. After 
walking aDout a mile, I perceived a 
kind of elevation which answered to 
the description of Qlendower's monnt, 
which the man by the bridge had 
given me. It stood on the right hand, 
at some distance from the road, across 
a field. As I was standing looking at 
it a man came up from ue direction 
in which I mysell had come. He was 
a middle-aged man plainly but 
decently dressed, and had something 
of the appearance of a farmer. 

"What hill may that be J" said I 
in English, pointing to the elevation. 

" Dim Saesneg, sir," said the man, 
looking rather sneepish, " Dim gair o 
Saesneg." 

Bather surprised that a person of 
bis appearance should not have a word 
of English I repeated my question in 
Welsh. 

"Ah, yon speak Curaraeg, sir;'' 
said the man evidently surprised that 
a person of my English appearance 
should speak Welsh. " I am glad of 
it ! What bill is that, you ask— Dyna 
Mont Owain Glyndwr, sir." 

" Is it easy to get to I " said I. 

" Quite easy, sir," said the man. 
" If you please I will go with yon." 

I thanked him, and opening a gate 
ha oondueted me across the field to 
the mount of the Welsh hero. 

The monnt of Owen Glendower 
stands close upon the southern bank 
of the Dee, and is nearly covered with 
trees uf various kinds. It is about 
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thirty feet high from tiie plain, and '< 
about the same diameter at the top. 
A deep black pool of the river which 

here runs far beneath the surface of 
the field, purls and twists under the 
northern side, whioh is very steep, ' 
thongh BfiYeral large oaks spring out of 
it. The hill it evidently the work of 
art, and appeared to me to be some 
bnrying-pIaoK of old. 

" And this ie the hiU of Owain Qlyn- 
' •■'«aidl. 



□ yn dyfod o Uaer Lleon. This 
IS tne hill of Owen Qlendower, air, 
where he waa in the habit of standing 
to look out for bis enemies coming 
from Chester." 

" I suppose It was not coreied with 
trees then i " said 1. 

"No sir; it has not been long 
planted wiUi trees. They say, how- 
ever, that the oaks which hang over ^ 
the river are very old." 

" Do they say who raised this hill i " 

"Some soy that God raised it, sir; 
others that Owain Glendower raised it. ' 
Who do you think raised it i " 

"I believe that it was raised by 
man, hut not by Owen Glendower. 
He may have stood upon it, U> watch 
for the oomine of his enemies, but I 
believe it washere long befbre his time 
and that it waa raised over some old 
dead kii^ by the people whom he had 
governed." 

" Do th«nr bury kings by the side of 
rivers, nxi" 

" Id the old time they did, and on 
the^ l«ps of mountain* ; they burnt 
their bodies to ashes, placed them in 
pots and raised heaps ot earth or stones 
over t^m. Heaps like this have tre- 
quently been opened, andfaund to con- 
tain pots with ashes and bones." 

" I wish all English could ipeak 
WeUh, sir." 

"WhyC* 

" Because then we poor Welsh who 
can speak no English oould learn much 
which we do not know.'' 

Desoending the montide we walked 
iilong the road together. After a little 
time I aiked my companion of what 
woupatiou he wu and when hs Ured. 



" I am a small farmer, air," said he, 
" and live at Llansanfraid Gljn 
Dyfrdwy across the river." 

"Howoomes it," said I, "that yoa 
do not know English i " 

" When 1 waa young," said he, 

and oould have easily learnt it, I 

cored nothing about it, and now that I 

old and see its use, it is too late to 

" Of what relirion are von f" aaidl. 

"I am of the Church, he replied. 

I was about la ask him if there were 

many people of his persuasion in these 

rta i before, however, I could do so 
turned down a road to the right 
which led towards a small bridge, and 
saying that was his way home, bade 
me farewell and departed. 

I arrived at Oorwen which is just 
ten miles from Llangollen and which 
stands beneath a vast range of rocks 
at the head of the valley up which I 
had been coming, and which ia called 
Glyndyfrdwy, or the volley of the 
Dee water. It waa now about two 
o'olook, and feeling rather thirsty I 
went to an inn very appropriately 
called the Owan Glendower, being the 
principal i"Ti in the principal town of 
what was once the domain of the 
great Owen. Here I stepped for about 
an hour refteshing myself and occa- 
sionally looking into a newspaper in 
which was an excellent article on the 
case of poor Lieutenant P. I then 
started for Cerrig y Drudion, distant 
about t«n miles, where 1 proposed to 
pass the night. Directing my course 
to the nurth-west, I crossed a bridge 
over the Dee water and then pro* 
oeeded rapidly along the road, which 
for some way lay between corn-fields, 
in many of which sheaves were piled 
up, showing that the Welsh harvest 
was begun. I soon passed over olittle 
stream the name of whioh I was t^ld 
waa Alowan. " 0, what a blessing it 
is to be able to speak WeUhl" saidl, 
finding that not a person to whom I 
address^ myself had a word of Eng- 
lish to bestow upon me. After walk- 
ing for about five miles 1 came to a 
beautiful but wild country of moun- 
tain and wood with here and there a 
f^ aottages. Iha road at length 
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makinK an abrupt torn to tlie north 
I found myaelf with a low ataaa wall 
on my left on the rei^e of a, profound 
ravine, and a hisrh bank covered with 
frees on my right, PrujeotinK oat 
overtbe ravine was a kind of looking 
place, protected by a wall, forming a 
nalf-oirole, doabtlesB made by the 
proprietor of the domain for t£e dm 
of the admirers of soenery. There I 
stationed myself, and for some time 
enjoyed one of the wildest and most 
braatifol scenes imaginable. Below 
mewaa the deep narrowglen or ravine 
down whioh a moontain torrent roared 
and foamed. Beyond it was a motm- 
lain rising steeply, its nearer side, 
which was in aeep ahade, the sun 
having lonR- sunk below its top, hirsute 
with all kinds of trees, frum the 
highest pinnacle down to the torrent's 
brink . Cnt on the top Burfaoe of the 
wall, which was of slate and therefore 
easily impressible by the knife, were 
■everal naraea, doubtless those of 
faniristfi, who had gazed &om the look- 
out on the prospect, amongst whioh I 
observed in remarkably bold letters 
thatof T . . . . 

" Eager for immortality Mr. T.," 
laid I ; " hnt you are no H. H. no 
Enw Horris." 

Leaving the looking place I pro- 
ceeded, and, after one ortwotnminn, 
came to another, iriiich afforded a 
view if possible yet more grand, bean- 
tiful and wild, the most prominent 
objeota of which wereakind of devil's 
bridge flong over the deep glen and 
its foajning water, and a stran^e- 
lookiiig hill beyond it, below which 
with a, wood on either side itood a 
white fami-honBe — sending from a tall 
chimney a thin mistj reek up to the 
■ky. I crossed the bridge, which how- 
ever diabolically fantastical it looked 
at a distance, seemed when one was 
Dponit, capable of bearing any weight, 
and soon fonnd myself by the farm- 
house past whioh the way led. An 
aged woman sat on a stool by the 
iiovt. 



" O, the bleisiiut of being able to 



speak Welsh,'' said I ; and then re- 
peated in that language what I had 
said to her in the oUker tongue. 

" 1 dare say,'' said the aged woman, 
" to those who can see." 

" Can you not see?" 

" Very little. I am almost blind." 

" Can you not see me!" 

" I con see something tall and dark 
before me ; that is all. 

" Can yon tell me tike name <A the 
bridge C' 

" Pont y Qlyn bin— the bridge of 
the glen of trouble.*' 

" And what is the name of this 



Pen y btrnt — the head of the 



" What is your own nanu l" 

" Catherine Hughes." 

" How old are you i" 

" Fifteen after Iliree twenties." 

" I have a mother three att^ four 
twenties; that is eight years older 
than yourself .' ' 



"(Jan I 



»?" 



Better Vtan I— she can read the 

gmallest letters." 
" Maysheiongbeaoomforttojroul" 
" Thank you— are you the mistress 

of the honse i" 
" I am the grandmother." 
" Are the people in the honse i " 
" "^ey are not— they are at the 



chapel. 



And they left yon alone 7" 

They left me with my God." 

Is the oha^l for finm here *" 



the road was good, with high rocky 
banks on each side. After walking 
about the distance indicated by the 
old lady, I reached a bnildiug, which 
stood on the right-hand side of the 
road, and which I had no doubt was 
the (jiapel from a half-groaning, half- 
singing noise which proceeded from it. 
The door bein^ ai)en I entered, and 
stood just within it, bare-headed. A 
rather singular scene presented itself. 
Within a large dimly -lighted room « 
number of people were assembled, 
partly seated in mde pews, and partly 
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on beaohea. Beneath a kind of altar, 
a few yarda from the door, stood three 
men — the middlemOBt was praying in 
Welsh in a iingnlai kind of ohant, 
irith hia arms stretched out. I could 
distinf^nish the words, " Jeaus de- 
scend amoni; us ! sweet Jesna deadend 
nmong us — quickly." He spoke very 
slowly, and towards the end of every 
sentence dropped hia Toiee, ao that 
what he said was anythiDB; but dia- 
tinot. As I stood within the door a 
man dressed in coarse ^armentji came 
up to ma from the interior of the 
buildiutr. and courteously and in ez- 
cellent Welsh, asked me to come with 
him and take a. seat. With equal 
courtesy hut far inferior Welsh, I 
assured him that I meant no harm, 
but wished to he permitted to remain 
near the door, whereupon with a low 
bow he left me. When the man hod 
oonolnded his prayer the whole of the 
congregation wgan singing a hymn, 
many of the voices were gruff and dis- 



cordant, two or three, however, were 
of great power, and some of the female 
ones of surprising sweetness — at the 
conclusion of the Hvmn another of the 
three men by the altar began to pray, 

rode had done, and seemingly usinc 
much the same words. When he hod 
done there was another hymn, after 
which seeing that the con^egatjon 
was about t« break up I boned my 
head towards the int«riorof the buila- 
ing, and departed. 

Emerging from the hollow w»y I 
found myself on a moor over ^ich 
the road lay in the direction of the 
north. Towards the west at an im- 
mense diatance rose a range of stu- 
tendouB hills, which I subsequently 
iamed were those of Snowdon— about 
ten minutes' walking bioufcht me to 
Cerrig y Drudion, a small village nenr 
a rooky elevation, from whioh, no 
doubt, the place takes its name, whioh 
interpietM, is the Book of Heroes. 
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Tbe inn at Cerrig y Drudion was 
called the Lion — whether the white, 
black.red or green Lion I do not know, 
thoi^n I am certain that it was a lion 
of some colour or other. It seemed aa 
decent and reapectable a hostelry as 
any traveller could wish, to reiresh 
and repose himself in, after a walk of 
twenty miles. 1 entered a well-lighted 

Jaasage and from thence a well-lighted 
ar room, on the right hand, in which 
sat a stout, comely, elderly lady dressed 
in silka andaatins, with a cambric coif 
on her htad, in company with a thin, 
elderly man with a cat on his head, 
dressed in a rather prim and precise 
manner. " Madam ! " said I, bowing 
to the lady, " as I suppose you ore the 
mistress of this establishment, I beg 
leave to inform you that I 



beauties and wonders. I hare this 
day come from Llangollen, and being 
somewhat hungry and fatigued hope 
I con be accommodated here vith a 
dinner and a bed." 



you suppose the mistress of this 
establishment, and am happy tfl nay 
that X shaU be able to accommodate 
you— pray sit down, sir/' she con- 
tinued handing meaohair, "youmust 
indeed be tired, for Llangollen is a 
great way from here." 

1 took the seat with thanks, and she 
resumed her own, 

" Kather hot weather for walking, 
sir I " said the precise-looking gentle- 

" it is," said I i " bnt as I can't ob- 
serve the country well witiiout walking 
through it I put up with the beat." 



"Pray wr," said I, "httTe I the 
honour of addresBina' a member of the 
medical profession ! ' 

"Sir,' said the precise-looking f^en- 
tlemaa, getting up and makiiig me a 
bow, "jour question does honour to 
your powera of discrimination — a 
member of the medical profession I 
am, though an nnwutthy one." 

" Nay, nay, doctor," said the land- 
lady briskly ; " say not so — everyone 
snows that you are a credit to your 
profession — well would it be if there 
were many in it like you— unworthy ? 
marry come up ! I won't hear such 
an expression. ' 

" I see,'' said I, " that I have not 
only the honour of addressing a medi- 
cal gentlcm-on, but a doctor of medi- 
cine — however, 1 might have known 
as much by your language and deport- 

With a yet lower bow tian before \ 
he replied with something of a aigh. 
"Ko, sir, no, our kind landlady and 
the neighbourhood are in the habit of 
placing doctor before my name, but I 
nave no title to it — I am not Doctor 
Jones, sir, but plain Oeffery Jones at 
your service," and thereupon with 
another bow he sat down. 

" Do yon reside here i '' said I. 

" Yes, sir, I reside here in the place 
of my birth — I have not always resided 
here — and I did not always expect to 
spend my latter days in a place of 
such obscnrity, but, sir, misfortunes — 
Dusfortunes . . . . ' 

"Ah,"' said I, " misfortunes I they 
pursue every one, more especially 
those whose virtues should exempt 
them, firem them. WeH, sir ; the con- 
Boiousness of not having deserved 
them should be your consolation." 

" 8b," said the doctor taking off his 
hat, " you are infinitely kind." 

" You oall this an obscnie place," 
•aid I — " can. that be an obscure place 
^ubiob has produced a poet i I have 
tonghad a respect for Cerrig y Drudion 
because it g-ave birth to, and was the ra- 
■ideaoeofapoet of considerable merit." 



" Pet*! Lewis," said t; "he was a 
clergyman of Ceiris y Drudion about 
the middle of the last centiuy, and 
amongat other things wrote a beautiful 
song called Cathly Qair Mwys, or the 
melody of the ambiguous word." 

" Surely you do not understand 
Welsh ? " gaid the doctor, 

" I understand a httle of it,'* I re- 

" W'ill you allow me to speak to you 
in Welsh f " said the doctor, 
"Certainly," said I, 
He spoke to me in Welsh and I re- 

"Ha, ha." said the landlady in 
English ; " only think, doctor, of the 
gentleman understanding Welsh — wa 
must mind what we say before him." 
"And ore you an Englishman?" 
said the doctor. 

"I replied. 

you toleam'itf " 

" said I, 



"Andiio? 



period." 
" And you read Welsh poetry I " 

" How were you enabled to master 
its difficulties f 

"Chiefly by going through Owen 
Pug'h's version of ^ Paradise Lost' 



. — _ — aitar twice going 

throngh it, there was litUe in Welsh 
poetry that I could not make out with 
a little pondering." 

"You pursued a very excellent 
plan, sir,'' said the doctor, "a very 
excellent plan indeed. Owen Pugh ! 

" Owen Pugh ! The last of your 
very great men," said I. 

" You say right, sir," said the doo- 
tor. " He was indeed our last great 
man— Ultimns Romanorum. I have 
myselfreadhis work, which he called 
Coll Owynfa, the I/}ss of the Place of 
Bliss — an admirable translation, sir ; 
highly poetical, and at the same time 
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" I had Aot the lioaoor of hia ao- 
q^oaintanoe," said the dootor— "but 
■IT, I am happy to mj that I have 

made yonrs. 

The landlady now began to talk to 
me abont dinner, and preaeutly went 
out to make preparatioiiB ini that rer" 
important meal. I had a ?reat del 
of oonTeraation with the dootar, whoi_ 
I found a person of great and Taried 
information, and one who had seen a 
viMit deal of the world. He was ^ving: 
itie an aooount of an island in '*"- 
West Indies, which ha had Tie 
when a hoy ooming in whispered into 
his ear ; whereupon, getting ap he 



said : " Sir, I ai 



M 






mdof c 



acoouohenr. TkeTe is a lady who lives 
at some distanoe, requiring my as- 
sistanoe. It is with grief I leave you 
HO abruptly, but I hope that some 
time or other we shall meet apiin." 
Then making me an ezoe«dingly pro- 
found bow, he left the room, loUowed 
by the boy, 

I dined upstairs in a very handsome 
drawing-room communicating' with i 
sleeping apartment. During oinner . 
was waited upon by the daughterof thi 
landlady, a good-laokiiigmerTygirlof 
twenty. After dinner I sat for some 
time thinkiug over the adventores of 
tie day, then feeling rather lonely 
and not ineliaed to retire to restj I 
went down to the bar, where I found 
the landlady seated with her daugh- 
ter. I sat down with them and we 
were toon in donversation. We spoke 
of Doctor Jones — the landlady said that 
he had his little ecoentrioities, but was 
an excellent and teamed man. Speak- 
ing of herself she said, that she had 
three daughters, that the you;igest 
was with her and that the two eldeet 
kepttheprinoipalinnat Rutbyn, We 
occafiuually spoke a little Welsh. At 
length the landlady said, " There is 
an Italian in the kitchen who ean 
speak Welsh too. It's odd the only 
two people not Welshmen I hare eyer 
known who oould speak Welsh, for 
euoh yon and he are, should be in my 
house at the same time." 

"Dearme," saidl; "Ishouldlike 



" That you can easily do," said the 
girl; "I dare say he will be glad 
enoiwh to come in if you invite him." 

"Pray take my compliments to 
him," said I, " and tell . him liiat I 
shall be plad of hie oomnany." 

The girl went out and presently re- 
turned with the Italian. He was a 
short, thick, strongljr- built fellow of 
about thirtir-seTen, with a swarthy face, 
raven-blaok hair, high forehead, and 
dark deep eyes, full of intelligeuee and 
great deterroinatioa. He was dressed 
in a velveteen coat, with brood lap- 

Eets, red waistcoat, velveteen breeches, 
uttoning a little way below the knee : 
white stookings apparently of lamb's- 
wool, and highlowB. 

"Iluona Hcral" saidl. 

" SuoDa sera, signorel" said the 
Italian. 

" Will you have a glass of brandy 
and water }" said I in English. 

" I never refuse a good offer," said 
the Italian. 

He sat down, and I ordered a glass 
of brandy and water fbr him and an- 
other for myself. 

" Pray speak alitUe Italian to him," 
said the good landlady to me. "I have 
heard a great deal about the beauty of 
that language, and shouldlike bihear 

''From the Lago di Ctmio i" said I, 
tryini to speak Italian. 

" M, signore ' ^"* *'"" 
think that I v 
Comoi" 

" Because," said I, " when I was a 
ragazao I knew many from the Lake 
of Como, who dressed much like your- 
self. Tney wandered about the ooun- 
try with boxes on their backs and 
weather-glasses in their hands, but 
had their head-quarters at N. where 

"Do Ton remember any of their 
names? ' said the Italian. 
" Qiovanni Gestra and Luigi Fozzi," 

"I have seen Qiovanni Geetra my- 
self,'' said the Italian. " and I have 
heard of Luigi Fezzi. Qiovanni Oestra 
returned to the Lago — but no one 
knows what is become of Luigi Poza." 

" The U<t time I ww him. ' said I, 
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" wu tbont eighteen yean ago at Co- 
niBa, in Spam ; he was then ia ft aai 
droapicg condition, and said he bit- 
teily repented ever quitting K." 

" E eon TBgione," said the Italian, 
" for tiiere u no place like H. for do- 
ing ImsineM in the whole world. I 
myself ^ve Hold eeventy pounda' 
■arUi 01 weather- glaases at N. in one 
diy. One of our people ia living there 
now, who haa done bene, molto bene." 

"That's Eoaei," said I, "how ia it 
that I did not mention him first ? He 
if my esoelleat friend, and a finer 
cleverer fellow never lived nor a. more 
honourable man. You may well say 
he hoB done well, for he isnowtheAnit 
jeweller in the plaoe. The laat time 
I was there I booght a diamond of him 
for my danghter Henrietta. Let us 
drink his health 1 " 

" Willingly ! " said the Italian. He 
islhe prince of the Milaneae of Eng- 
land— the moat Buoceaafnl of sU, but 
I acknowledge the most deserving. 
Che viva." 

_" 1 wiah he would write his life," 
Kid I ; " a eingiilar life it would be- 
ne has been eomething besides a tra- 
velling merchant, and a jeweller. He 
waa one of Buonaparte's aoldiera and 
urved in Spain, under Bonlt, along 
with John Qestra. He once told me 
that Soult was on old rascal, and stole 
all the fine pioturea from the oonvents. 
It Salomanea. I believe he spoke 
nth some dcwree of envy, for he is 
liimsdf ftmd (» piotoies, and has dealt 
ULthem, and made hnndreda by them. 
Iqneitioii wheOter if in Soult's place 
he wonld not have done the same. 
WelL however that- may be, che 
Tiva." 

Here the landlady interposed, ob- 
■erring that she wished we would now 
■peak English, for that she had quite 
enough of Italian, whioh she dia not 

£nd Dear so pretty a lauguagr ^ ~ 

had expected. 

"Yonmnstnot jndge of theoonnd 
of Italian &om what prooeeda from my 
Bouth," aaid I. " It ia not my native 



'^; 



only apeak it veiry imper- 
lor most you Judge of Italian 



from what you have heard me speak," 
aaid the man of Como : " I am not 
good at Italian, for the Milanese speak 
amongst themselves a kind of jargon 
oomposed of many languages, and can 
only express themselves with difficulty 
in Italian. I have been doing my best 
to speak Italian bnt should be glad 
now to speak Enslisb. which comes to 
me much more ghbly. ' 

" Are there any books in your 
lialeot, or Jergo, as I beheve yon oali 
it r' said I. 

" IbelieTethereareafew,"saidthe 
Italian, 

" Do you know the word slandra 1 " 
said I. 

' ' Who taught yon that word i " said 
the Italian. 

"Giovanni Gestro," said I — "he 
was always using it. 

" Oiovanni Oestra was a vulgar illi- 
terate man," said the Italian; "hodhe 
not been so he would not have used it. 
It is a vulgar word ; Eoaai would not 
have used it." 

" What is the meaning of it f " said 
the landlady eagerly, 

"To roam abont i] 

" Somethhig more," laid the Italian. 
" It is considered a Tulgar word even 

" You apeak English remarkably 
well,'' aaid I; "have you been long in 

"leame over ahontfoor years ago," 
said the Italian. 

" On your own oooonnt! '' said I. 

" Not exactlv, signoie ; iny brother 
who was in Business in Liverpool, 
wrote to me to come over and aaoist 
him. I did so, but soon left him, and 



At present 1 travel for anitalian house 
in London, spending the aummer in 
Wales and the winter in Engluid." 

" And what do you sell ! " aaid I. 

"Wealher-glttSKeaisignore — pictures 
and little trinkets, suoh astbe country 
people like.'' 

" Do you sell many weather-glasses 
in Wales?" said I. 

" I do not, signore. The Welsh ean 
not for weauet'-glasses ; my prinoipal 



t in a dissipated 
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ouBtomers for weathet-glasBea are Qie 
farmerti of Enfflajid." 

" I am told that you oan speak 
Welsh," said I ; "is tnattroef" 

" I have picked up a little of it, 
signore." 

" Be can speak it very well," said 
the landlady; "aadelad shanld I he, 
sii, to hear you and him speak Welsh 
together." 

"So ^oold I," aiud the dai^ht«r 
who waa seated nigh ns, " uotbing 
wotlld give me greater pleasure than 
to hear two who aie not Welshmen 
speaking Welsh together." 

"I would rather speak English," 
said the Italian j " I speak a littie 
Welsh, when mj business leads me 
amongst people who speak no other 
language, but I see no neoessit; for 
speaki^ Welsh here,'' 

"It IB a pity," said I, "that so 
beautiful a country as Italy should not 
be better governed." 

" It is, aignore," said the Italian; 
" but let US hope that a time will 
speedily oome when she will be so." 

" I don't see any chance of it," said 
I. " How will you proceed in order to 
bring about BO desirable aresult as the 
good government of Italy i" 

" Why.signore, in the first place we 
must get rid of the Austrians. 

"You will not find it an easy 
matter," said I, " to get rid of the 
Austrians ; you tried to do so a little 
time ago, hut miserably failed." 

" True, signore ; but the next time 
we try perhaps the French will help 



" you must become their servanta. It 
is true you had better be the servants 
of the polished and chivalrous French, 
than of the brutal and barbarous 
Qermans, butit is not pleasant to be a 
servant to anybody. However, I do 
not believe that you will ever get rid 
of the Austrians, even if the French 
assiatyou. ThePopeforcertain reasons 
of his own favours the Austnans, 
and will exert all the powers of 
priestcraft to keep them in Italy. 



unticj one of your mighty ones, 
Did you ever hear of 
Vincenzio Filioaia! 



country in the world, the birth-place 
of the cleverest people, whose very 
pedlars can learn to speak Welsh, u 
not only enslaved, but destined always 
to remain enslaved." 

" Do not say so, aignore," s»id the 
Italian, with a kind of groan. 

" But I do say so," said I, " and 
what is more, one whose shoe-strings 
were ha alive, I should not be worthy 

""'"^"' " 

I believe I have, signore ; did he 
not write a sonnet on Italy ? ' 

"He did," said I; " would you like 
to hear it ? " 

" Very much, signore ? " 

J repeated Filioaia'a glorioas sonnet 
on Italy, and then asked him if he un< 
derstood it. 

"Only in part, aignore; for it is 
composed in old Tuscan, in which I 
am not much versed. I believe I 
shonld comprehend it better if you 
were t« say it in EugUsh.'' 

" Bo say it in ^E&glish," said the 
landlady and her daughter : " we 
should so like to hear it in English." 

"Iwill repeat a translation,'' said 
I, "which I made when a boy, which 
though far from good, has, I helieve, 
in it something of the spirit of the 
original i — 

•• O Italr 1 00 whom dark Deatln; 

Tbs daDgeroiu gift of beaatf did bestow, 
Fiom wbsiuw thon hut thkt staple dowor 



glow. 



of fear, uid lew at love might 

ow bluU him in tb; beant/a 

ae with k Hat that makea tbaa 

Thfla down from Alp do mora would tor- 

Of armad man. nor Oallia oonrMis hot 
Id Po'a 



Vtv girt with ina, not thiua own, I wot, 
Woohlib thoa ths fight bf baudi of 

■tcangsra wafs, 
Vletraat or TauiiaSah'd davaij itlU tl^ 
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I SLBPT in the ohamber commimi- 
catm? with the room in 'whioh I had 
dined. The chamber was spadoua 
and ai^, the bed firat-rate, and my- 
self tatner tized, bo that no one will 
be BurpriBed wKen I say that I bad 
excellent rest. I grot np, end after 
dreBsing myself went down. The 
morning was ezoeedinely brilliant. 
6oin^ out I saw the Italiaa lacing 

ShiB hi^hlows against a step. I 
nted him, and asked him if he 
WHS abont to depart. 

"Yes, signore; I shall presently 
start for Denbigh.'* 

"After breaEfast I shall start for 
Bangor," said I. 

"jDo you propose to reach Bangor 
to-night, signore ? " 

"YeB," said I. 

" Walking, aignore ? " 

" YeB," said I [ "I always walk in 
Wales." 

" Then you wiU-have rather a long 
walk, signore ; for Bangor is thirty- 
four miles irom here." 

I asked bJTn if he was married. 

"No, mgnora ; bat my brother in 
liverpool jb." 

"To an Italian?" 

" Ho, signore ; t« a Welsh girl." 

"And I suppose," said T, "you 
will follow his example by marrying 
one 1 perhaps that good-looking girl 
the landlady's daughter we were 
seated with last night I " 

"No, Bignore; I shall not follow 
my brother's eiample. If ever I 
take a wife she ahall be of my own 
village, in Como, whither I hope ta 
return, as soon as I have picked up a 
few more pounds." 

" Whether the Austrians are driven 
away or not i '' said I. 

" Whether the Anafcrians are driren 
away or not — for to my mind there is 
no conntry like Como, signore." 

I ordered breakfast; whilst taking 
it in the room above I saw through 
the open window the Italian trudging 
forth on his joomey, a huge box on 



his baek, and a weather-glass in his 

hand — looking the exact image of 
one of those men his ooantry people, 
whom forty years before I had known 

at N . I thought of the coarse 

of time, sighed and felt a tear gather 
in my eye. 

My breakfast oonoluded, I paid my 
bill, and after incuiring the way to 
Bangor, and bidding adieu to the 
kind landlady and her daughter, set 
out from Cerrig y Drudion. My 
course lay west, across a flat conn- 
try, bounded in the far distance by 
the mighty hills 1 had seen on the 
preoeding eyening. After walking 
about a mile I overtook a man with a 
game leg, that is a leg, whieh either 
by nature or aooident not belrig so 
long as ita brother kg, had a patten 
attached to it, abont five inches high, 
to enable it to do duty with the other 
— he was a fellow with red shook hair 
and very red features, and was dressed 
in ragged coat and breeches and a bat 
which nad lost part of its crown, and 
all its rim, so that even without a 
game leg he would have looked rather 
a queer figure. In his band he 
Oarried a fiddle, 

" Good morning to yon," said I. 

" A good maming to your banner, 
a merry afternoon ana a roaring 
joyous erening — that is the worst luok 
I wish to ye.' 

_' ' Are you a native of these parta i " 

" Not exactly your banner — I am s 
native of the city of DubUn, or, 
what's all the same thing, of the vil- 
lage of Donaybiook whian is dose by 

" A celebrated plaoe," said I. 

" Your banner may say that ; all 
the world has heard of Ixinnybrook, 
owing to the humours of its fair. 
Many is the merry tune I have played 
to the boys at that fair.'' 

"You are a professor of mosia I 
Suppose i " 

"And not a very bad one as your 
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hanner will aay if yon allow me to 
play yon atune." 

"Caa 70a play Croppies lie 
Down J" 

" I cannot your banner, laj fin^era 
never le&mt to play anch a blaekgnard 
tune ; bnt if J6 wish to hear Croppiea 
Get Up lean oblige je." 

" Ton are a Bomau Oatlielio. I mp- 

"I am nat toot hannei^-I am a 
Catholic to the oackbone, just like my 
father before me. Come, youi han- 
ner, Hhall I play ye Croppies Set 
Opf" 

^'No," said I; "it's a tune that 
doesn't please my ears. If, howeTer, 

fon choose to play Croppies Lie Down, 
11 RiTe you a Bhillinc. 
" Your hanner will giye me a ahil- 

" Yes," said I ; "if yon play Crop- 
pies Lie Down i bnt yon know you 
cannot play it, your fingers never 
learned the tune. 

"They never did, yonr banner; 
but tbey have heard it played of ould 
by the hlaokguard Oranfre fiddlers of 
Dublin on the first of July, when the 
Protestant boys used U) walk round 
Willie's statue on College Green — so 
if your hanner gives me the shilling 
they may perhaps bring ont some- 
thinit like it." 

" Very good," said 1; "begin!" 

" But, your banner, what shall we 
do for the words I though my fingers 
may remember the tune my tongue 
does not remember the words— that is 

" I give another shilling," said I ; 
"but never mind you the words; I 
know the words, and will repeat 

" And yonz luuuier will give ma 
•billing!*' 

" If you play the tune," said I. 

" Hanner hnght, your hanner t " 

" Honour brieht, said I, 

Tberenpon the fiddler taking his 
bow and shouldering his fiddle, struok 
Up in first-rate style the glorious tune 
which I had so often heard with rap' 
ture in the days of my boyhood u. 
the barraok yard of Clonmel ; whilst 
1 walking by his Mv h he ' ' 



along, caused the welkin to reaoond 
with the words, which were the 
deUght of the young gentlemen of 
the Protestant academy of that beau- 
tiful old town. 

" I never heard those words before," 
said the fiddler, after I had finished 
the first stanxa. 

" Get on with you," said 1. 

" Regular Orange words!" ssidtb« 
fiddler, on my finishing tita second 

" Do you ohooae to get on i" said I. 

" More blackguard Orange words I 
never heard!" cried the fiddler, on 
my Doming to the conclusion of the 
third stanza. " Divil a bit farther 
will I play ; at any rate till I get the 
shilling.' 

" Here it is for you," said I ; " the 
song is ended and of course the 

" Thank your hanner," said tite 
fiddler, taking the money, " yonr 
hanner has kept your wora with me, 
whioh is more than I thought your 
banner would. And now your hanner 
let me ask you why did your banner 
wish for that tune, which is not only 
a blackguard one but quite out of 
date ; and where did yonr hanner get 
the words?" 

" I used to hear the tune in my 
boyish days," said I, " and wished 
to hear it again, for thoneh you call 
it ablackgutml tune, it is the sweetest 
and most noble air that Ireland the 
land of musio has ever produoed, As 
for the words never mind where I got 
them ; they are violent enough bnt 
not half so violent as the words of 
some of the s6n^ made against the 
Irish Protestants by the pnests." 

" Your hanner is an Orange man," 
I see. " Well, your hanner, the 
Orange is now in the kennel, and the 
Croppies have it all their own way." 

" And perhaps," said I, "before I 
die, the Orange will be ont of the 
kennel and the Croppies in, even as 
they were in my young days." 

" Who knows, your bMuer ( and 
who knows that I may not play the 
ould tnne round Willie's image in 
College Green, even as I used soms 
twenty-seven years apt i " 
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" then yon hxve been an Oran^ 
fiddler i" 

" I have, your h&nner. And now 
■B your hanner has bebbTed like a 
jtentleman to me I will tell ye all my 
oistoiy, I was bom in the oity of 
Dablin, that is in the village of Donny- 
brook, as I tould your banner before. 
It was to the "trade of bricklaying I 
was bred, and bricklaying I followed 
till at last, getting my leg smashed, 
not by falling off the ladder, but by a 
row in. the fair, I was obliged to give 
it np, for how could I tun up the 
ladder with a patten on my foot, 
whioh theypat on to make my broken 
leg OB long as the other. Well, yonr 
banner ;_being obliged to ^Te up my 
bricklaying, I took to fiddling, to 
which I had always a natural incli- 
nation, and played about the streets, 
and at fairs, and wakes, and weddings. 
At length some Orange men getting ao- 
quainted with me, and liking my etyle 
of playing, invited me to their lodge, 
where theygaTe me to drink, and toola 
me that if I would change my religion 
and join them, and play their tunes, 
theywouldmake it onswermy purpose. 
Well, your banner, without much 
Etickling I gave np my Popery, joined 
the Orange lodge, learned the (h^nge 
tones, and become a regular Protes- 
tant boy, and truly the Orange men 
kept their word, and made it answer 
my purpose. the meat and drink 
I got, and the money I made by play- 
■ . .1 .1.. r. — --elodgeB ondbefore 
nen the Orange men 
paraded the streets with their Orange 
colours. And 0, what a day for me 
a the glorious first of Jmy when 



Down — Boyne Water, and the Protes- 
tant Boys before the piDoession which 
walked roond Willie's figure on horae- 
bsckin College Oteen, the man and 
borse all ablaxe with Orange colours. 
But nothing laata ondo^ the sun, as 
Tear humer knows ; Orangeism began 
to no down ; the Q-OTemment scowled 
It il^ and at last passed a law pre- 
TOnting ^e Protestant boys dressing 
^p tiie &gare on the first of July, and 
<n/kinffitt«adit. That wu the dMth> 



blow of the Orange party, your luuiner i 

they never recovered it, bnt began to 
deepond and dwindle, and I with 
them ; for there was scarcely any do. 
mand for Orange tunes, l^en Dan 
O'ConneU arose with his emancipation 
and repale cries, and then instead of 
Orange processions and walkings, 
there were Papist processions ana 
mobs, which made me afraid to stir 
out, lest knowing me for an Orange 
fiddler, they should break my head, 
as the boys broke my leg at Donny- 
brook fair. At length some of the 
repalers and emancipators knowing 
that I was a first-rate hand at fiddling 
came to me and tould me, that if I 
would give over playing Croppies Lie 
Down and other Orange tunes, and 
would plav Croppies Get Up. and what 
not, and become a Cathoho and a re- 
paler, and an emancipator, tjiey would 
make a man of me — »o as my Oranga 
trade wasgoue,and I washall -starred, 
I consintea, not however till they haa 
introduced me to Daniel O'Connell, 
who colled me a oridit to my country, 
and the Irish Honjbena, and pronuBed 
me a Bovereiga if^I would consint to 
join the oause, as he called it. Well, 
your banner, I joined with the cause 
and became a Papist, I mane a Catbolio 
once more, and went at the head of 
prooeesionB covered all overwithgreen 
ribbons, paying Croppies Get Up, 
Granny Whale, and the like. But, 

E]ur banner ; though I went the whole 
3g with the repalers and emanci- 
pators, they did not make their words 
good by making a man of me. Scant 
and sparing were they in the mate 
and <uink, and vet more sparing in 
the money, ana Dsniel O'Cunnell 
never gave me the sovereign which he 

fromised me. Vo^ your banner, though 
played Croppies Get Up, till my 
fliwerB aohed, as I itumped before him 
ana hiB mobs and prooessions, he 
never gave me the sovereign : unlike 
your banner who gave me tne shiUingr 



the sovereign hepromisedm, 

playing Croppies Get Up. Och, 

- "■ inner, I oft*in wished the onld 

dajra were baidc again. How- 
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ever u I ooold do no lietter I oonti- 
nned ^oiikg the whole h(% with the 
emanrapatms and repalen uid Don 
O'Connell; I went the whole uiiraal 
with them till they had eot emamd- 
patioQ ; and I wont the whole Bn'in''l 
with them till they had nearly oDt 
repale — ^rtien all of a sudden they let 
the whole thing drop— Dan and his 
partyhavinfrlrighted the Government 
out of its seven senses, and gotten all 
they could get, in money and places, 
which was all they wanted, let the 
whole hullabaloo drop, and of course 
myself, who formed part of it. Iwent 
to those who had persuaded me to 

S'.TC np my Orang« tones, and to play 
apiBt<nke8, begging them to give me 
work : bnt they tomd me very civilly 
that tJwjr had no farther ocoaricm £» 
my KrneeB. I went to Danial O'Con- 
nell reminding liim of the sovereign 
he had piomjsed me, and offerii^ if 
he gave it me to play Croppies Get Up 
nnder the nose ot the lora-lientenant 
himself ; but he tonld me that he had 
not time to attend to me. Mid when 
I persisted, bade me eo to the Divil 
&nd shake myself. Well, your banner, 
seeing no prospect for myself in my 
own oonntry, and bavin^ incurred 
some little debts, for whioh I feared 
to be arrested, I came over to England 
and Wales, where with little content 
and satia&ction I have passed seven 

" Well,'' said I; " thank yon for 
yonr history — fareweU." 
"Stap, yonr banner ■, does yoni 



banner ttiink that the Orange will 
ever be out of ibf kennel, and that 
the Orange boys will ever walk round 
tbe brass man and hone in Colleg« 
Green as they did of ould f " 

'•Who knows?" said I. "Bnt 
suppose all that were to happen, what 
would it signifyto yon ? " 

" Why then DivU be in my patten 
if I woald not go back to Doniiy- 
brook and Dnblin, boiat the Orange 
cockade, and become as good an 
Orange boy as ever." 

" What," said I, " and give np 
Popery for the second time I" 

I would, yonx banner; and why 
not > for in spite of what I have beard 
Father Toban say, I am by no means 
certain that all Protestants will be 
damned.'' 

" Farewen," said I. 

" Farewell, yonr banner, and long 
life and prosperitv to yon ! God bless 
yonr banner and yonr Orange face. 
Ah, the Orange boys are the boys for 
keeping faith. Tbey never served me 



Farewell, your banner, <mce more ; 
and here's another scratch of the 
illigant tone yonr banner is so fond 
of, to oheer up yonr hanser'a ears 
npon yonr way. ' 

Ana long after I had left him I 
oonld hear him playing on hia fiddle 
in first-rato style ue oeantifnl tune 
of "Down, down, Croppies . lie 
Down." 
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thing the appearance of an inn, bat 
disfdayed no sign. As I was stand' 
ing looking at it, a man with the look 
of a labourer, and with a di« br hia 
side, came ont of the bonse ana ad- 
vanced towards me. 
" What is the name of this plaoa ) " 



stone house. It stood near the road, 
on the left-hand aide, with a pond and 
pleasant trees before it, and a unmber 
^ oom-stacks behind. It bad some- 



■aid I to him in Bngliili m ha drew 
niKb. 

" Sir," uid the man, " the name of 
the house is Ceiniog Hawr," 

" la it an inn i " saidL 

"Not now, sir ; but some years ago 
it wa« an inn, and a very loi^ one at 
which ooache* used to atop ; at present 
it is occupied br an amaethwi — that 
is a farmer, sir. 

" Ceinio^ Mawr means a neat , 
penny," said I, " why ia it ealled by 
lb at name?" 

" I have heard, sir, &a,t belbre it 
was an inn it was a very oonndeiBble 
place, namely a roval mint at which 
pennies were made, and on that 
aooDunt it was called Ceiniw Ifswr." 

I was subseqnenUy btia that tiie 
name of this pLtce was Cemioge 
Uawr. If such be the real name the 
l^end aboDt the mint falls to the 
erocind, Cemioge having' nothing to 
do with pence. Cem in Welih means 
a jaw. Perhaps the true name of the 
honae is Comiawg, which interpreted 
is a place with plenty of tuireta or 
chimneys. A mue or two further the 
ground began to rise, and I came to a 
small village at the entrance of which 
was s water-wheel — near the vilkge 
was a Kentleman's seat almost sur- 
ronndea by oroves. After I had 
passed throua|S the village, seeing a 
woman seated by the roadside knit- 
ting, I asked her in English its name. 
Finding she had no Seesueg I re- 
peated the question in Welsh, where- 
upon she told me that it was called 
Pentre Toelas. 

"And whom does the 'Flas' be- 
long to yonder amongst the grores t " 

" It belongs to Mr. Wynn, sir, and 
so does the village and a great deal of 
the land about here. A very good 
gentleman is Hr. Wynn, sir ; he is 
very kind to his tenants and a. very 
good lady is Mrs, Wynn, sir ; in the 
winter sue gives much soup to the 

After leaving the village of Pentre 
Voelas I soon found myself in a 
wild hilly region. I orossed a bridge 
over a river iriiich brawling and 
tambKr.g amidst rocks shaped its 



coutaa to the north-easL As I pro* 
ceeded the oonntry became more and 
more wild ; there were lUngles and 
hollows in abnndanoe, and fantastic- 
looldng hills some of idiioh were bare 
and othm clad with trees of various 
kinds. Came to a little well in a 
cavity du^ in a high bank on the 
left-hand side of the road, and fenced 
by rude stone woA on either side; 
the veil was about ten inches in dia- 
meter, and aa many deep. Water 
oozing from tlie bank upon a slanting 
tile fastened into the earth fell into 
it After ■<"»™ing up the end of the 
tile with my hand and drinking some 
delicious water I passed on and pre- 
sently arrived at a cottage just inuide 
the door of whioh sat a good-looking 
middle-aged woman engaged in bnit< 
ting, tiie general occiq^tian of Welsh 
femalea. 

"Oood dav," said I to her in Welsh. 
" Fine weather." 

" In truth, sir, it is fine weatW for 
tbaharvesL*^ 
"Are you alone in thehonse?" 
"I am, air, my husband has gone to 
his labour." 
"Have you any childrent" 
"TwOf sir; but they are out at 



little well yonder i " 

"We do sir, andgpod water itis." 

"I have drunk oi it.'' 

" Hndh good mav what you have 
drunk do yon, air I ' 

" What is toe name of the river near 

" It is called the Conway, air." 
"Dear me ; is that river the Con- 
way ? " 
" You have heard of it, sir f " 
"Heard of iti it is one of the 
&mous rivers of theworld. The poets 
are very fond of it — one of the great 
poets of my oountey oalla it the old 
Conway," 
* ' Is one river oldar fb*ti anotheri 
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"HaTeyon any books? *' 

" I have liie Bible, sit." 

" Will you show it me f " 

" Willingly, air." 

Then settuig up she took a book 
^m a ahelf and nonded it to me at 
the same time begging me to enter the 
house and Bit down. I deoliued, and 
she again took her seat and resumed 
her oQOupation. On opening the book 
the first words whioa met my eye 
were " G»d i mi ^ed trwy dy £r ! " 
Let me go through your oonntry. 
Sumb. XX. 22. 

" I may say these words," said I, 
pointing to the passage. " Let me go 
tirougn your country." 

"No one will hinder you, sir, for 
you seem a dTil gentjeman. 

" No one has hindered me hithi 
WhereTer I have been in Wales I 
hare experienoed nothing but kind- 
ness and hospitality, and when I re- 
turn to my own country T will say so.' 

" What country is yours, sir ? ' 

" England. Did you not know that 
by my tongue I" 

"I did not, sir. I knew by your 
tongue tliat you were not from our 
luuts—bnt I did not know that you 
were on Englishman. I took you for 
a Cumit) of the south country. ' 

Ketumiu^ the kind womao her 
book, and bidding her farewell I de- 
parted, and urooeeded some miles 
Uuongh a truly mafni£aent country 
of wood, rook, and mountain. At 
length 1 came to a steep mountain 
tcorge down which the toad ran nearly 
due north, Hie Conway to the left 
limning with great noise parallel with 
the road^ amongst broken rooks, which 
chafed It into foam. I was now 
amidst stupendous hilla, whose paps, 
peaks, and pinnaoles seemed to rise to 
the Tery heaven. An immense moun- 
tain on the right side of the road 
particularly struok my attention, and 
on inquiring of a man breaking stones 
by the roadside I learned that it was 
sailed Dinss UawT or the large citadel, 
perhaps £rom a fort having been built 
upon It to defend the pass in the old 
British timea. Coming to the bottom 
of the pMS I orossed oTer by an onoie nt 
btidse and paiiiiiK through a small 



town found myself in a beautifoL 
valley with majestic hills, on eltb*"" 
side. This was the Dyffryn Conway, 
the celebrated Vale of Conway, to 
which in the summer time fashionable 
iriiom all parts of Sritain resort 
shade and relaxation. When 
about midway dawn the valley I 
turned to the west up one of the 
grandest passes in the world, having 
two immense door-posts of lock at the 
entrance, the northern one probably 
rising to the altitude of nine nundred 
feet. On the southern side of this 
lass near the entrance were neat 
Jwellings for the acoommodatian of 
yisitors with cool apartments on the 
RTound-floor with large windows, 
looking towards the preoipitous side 
of the mig'hty northern lull ; within 
them I observed tables, and books, 
and young men, probably English 
collegians, seated at study. 

After I had proceeded some way ap 
the pass down which a fimoU river 
ran, a woman who was standing on 
the right-hand aide of the way, seem- 
ingly on the look-out, begged me in 
broken English to step aside and look 
at the fall. 

"You mean a vater&ll I supposed'* 

" Tes, air." 

"And how do yon oallit?" aaidl. 
" The Fall of the Swallow, air." 
"And in Welsh?" said L 
"Ehaiadr y Wennol, air." 
"And what is the name of the 
river i" said L 
"We call the river the Lygwy, sir." 
I t«ld the woman I would go, where- 
upon she oondunted me through a gate 
on the right-hand side and down a 
path, overhung with trees to a rook 
projecting into die river. The Fall 
of the Swallow is not a m^estio single 
fall, but a suocesaion of small ones. 
First there are a number of little 
foaming- torrents, bursting through 
rocks about twenty yards above the 
promontory, on which I stood. Then 
come two beautiful loUs of white 
water, dashing into a pocd a little wny 
above the promontory ; then there is 
a swirl of water round Its comer into 
a pool below on its right, Uaok u 
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deatih Bnd seeniingly of great depth ; 
then a rnsh through a very narrow 
outiet into another pool, from which 
the water otamonrs awa? down the 
glen. Such is the Rhaiadi y Wennol, 
or Swallow Fall ; called bo irom the 
rapiditj with whieh the waten m^h 
and skip along. 

On asking the woman on whose 
property the fall was, she informed 
me Uiat it was on the proper^- of the 
Uwedir family- "Hie name of Qwedir 
hrons'httomy[nindthe"Historyoftho 
Gwedir Family," a rare and curious 
book which I had read in my boyhood 
and which was written by the repre- 
sentative of that family a certain Sir 
John Wynne about the beKinning of 
the seyent^enth oentory. It gives an. 
acoQnnt of the fortunes of the family, 
from its earliest liie : but more par- 
ticolarly after it had emigrated, in 
order to ayoid bad neiffhboiirs, from a 
fair and fertile district into rugged 
Bnowdonia, where it found anything 
but the repose it came in quest of. 
The book which is written m bold 
graphic EngliBh flings considerable 
light on the state of society in Wales, 
in the time of the Tudors, a truly 
deplorable state, as the book is full of 
acoonnts of feuds, petty but desperate 
skirmishes, and revengeful murders. 
To many of the domestic sagas, oi 
histories of ancient Icelandic families, 
from tiie character of the events 
whioh it describea and also from the 
manner in which it describes them, 
the " History of the Gwedir Familj-," 
by Sir John Wynne bears a striking 
resemblance. 

After^ving the woman sixpence I 
left the iall , and proceeded on my way. 
I ^scntly crossed a bridge under 
wMch -on the river of the fall, and 
was soon in a wide valley on each aide 
of which were lofty hills dotted with 
wood, and at the tep of which stood a 
mighty mountain bare and precifiiteu 
with two paps like those of Pindu 
opposite Janlna , but somewhat sharpei . 
It was a region of fairy beanty and of 
wild erandeur. Meeting an old 
bleared-eyed farmer I inquired the 
Dame of the monntain and learned 
that it was colled Moel Siabod 



fihabod. Shortly afl«T leaving him, I 

turned from the rood to inspect a 
monticle which appeared to me to have 
something of the appearance of a 
burial heap. It stood in a green 
meadow by the river which ran down 
the valley on the left, Whether it 
was a grave hill or a natural monticle, 
I will not say ;_ but standing in the fair 
meadow, the rivnlot murmuring beside 
it, and the old mountain looking dowa 
upon it, I thought it looked a very 
meet resting-place for an old Celtic 
kinp. 

Turning round the mnthem side of 
the mighty Siabod I soon reached the 
village of Capel Curiff, standing in a 
valley between two huls, the eastern- 
most of which is the aforesaid Moel 
Siabod. Having walked now twenty 
miles in a broiling day I thought it 
high time to take some refreshmenti 
and inqnired the way to the inn, Th/a 
inn, or rather the hotel, for it was a 
very magnificent edifice, stood at the 
entrance of a pass leading to Snowdon, 
on the southern aide of the valley in a 
totally different direction from the 
road leading to Bangor, to which place 
I was bound. There I dined in a 
grand saloon amidst a great deal of 
fashionable company, who probably 
conoeiving from my nested and dusty 
appearance, that I was some poor 
fellow travelling on foot from motives 
of economy, surveyed me with looks 
of the most supercilious disdain, which, 
however, neither deprived me of my 
appetite nor operated nnoomfortablf 
on my feelings. 

My dinner finished, I paid my bill 
and having sauntered a little about 
the hotel garden, which ia situated on 
the border of a small lake and from 
which throngh the vista of the pass 
Snowdon may be seen towering in ma- 
jesty at the distance of about six 
miles, I started for Bangor, which is 
fourteen miles from Capel Curig. 

The road to Bangor fr^>m Capel 
Cnrig is almost due west. An honr's 
walking brought ma to a bleak moor, 
extendmr for a long way amidst wild 
sterile hills. 

The first of a chain on the left wai 
a huge lumpy bill with ft pvoipioe to- 
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wafds the rood probably three hun- 
dred feet hiRh. When I hod come 
nearlr porillel irith the oommence- 
neDt 01 thia precipioe, I saw on the 
left-hand side of the road two ohildren 
looking oyer a low wall behind whioh 
at a btUe diBtanoe stood a wretched 
hoTeL On coming up I stopped and 
looked at them : tney were a ooy ftnd 
a girl; the first about twelTS, the 
latter a year or two younger ; both 
wretchedly dreaaed and loading Tery 



" Dim gaii," said the boy ; " not a 

word; there is no Saesuegneor here,'' 
" What is the name of this place t " 
" The name of our house is Eel;?." 
"And what is the name of that 

hill i " said I, pointing to the hill of 

the predpioe. 
" AUt y Gdf-tbe high place «f the 

cuckoo." 
" Have yon a fUh«t and mother f 
" We haye." 

" Are they in the bonse ( " 
" They B« gone to Capel Cnrig." 
" And they loftyon alone ? " 
." They did. With the oat and the 



"They do. They live by making 
it." 

" What is the wire- wort for f " 

" It ia for hedges to fence the fields 
with." 

" Do Tou help your ikther and 
mother} 

" We do { ai for as TO can." 

" You both look unwell." 

" We have lately had the cryd" 
(ague). 

Is there much cryd ahoat here i " 

"Plenty." 

" Do you live well ! " 

"When we have bread we live 
weU." 

" If I give you a penny will yon 
bring me eome water ? " 

" Wewill; whether you giveuB the 
penny or not. Come, sister, let us go 
and fetch the gentleman water." 

They ran into the house and pre- 
Matlr returned, the girl baaring a 



pan of water. After I had drunk I 
gave each of the ohildren a penny, 
and received in return from each a 
dioloh or thanks. 

" Can either of yon read i " 

" Neither one nor the other," 

" Can your father and mother 

" Hy father cannot, my mother oan 
a little," 

" Are there books in the house i " 

" There are not.'' 

"No Bible}" 

" There is no book at all." 

" Do yon go to ohnroh: " 

" We do not." i 

" To chapel ( " I 

"In fine weaf her." 

" Are you happy i " I 

' ' When there is bread in the honse I 

and no cryd we are all happy," 

" Farewell toyou, children," 

" Farewell to you, gentleman 1 " ex' 
claimed both, 

' I have learnt something," said I, 



and ahngelangmountainontheright 
which confronted both when a young 
man came down from a gnlley on my 
left hand, and proceeded in me some 
direotion as myself. He was dressed 
in a blue coat and corduroy trowsers 
and appeared to be of a condition a 
little above that of a labourer. He 
shook his head and scowled when I 
spoke to him in Gnglish, but smiled 
on my speaking Welsh and said: 
" Ah, you speak Cutnracg ; I 
thought no Sais could speak Cum- 
raeg. 1 asked him if he was going 



" About four miles," he replied. 
"On the Bangor road i*' 
"Yes," said ne; "down the Ban- 
gor road." 

I learned that he was a carpenter, 
and that he had been up the guUey to 
see an acquaintance— perhaps a sweet- 
heart. We passed a lake on our rijcht 
which he told me was called Llyn Os- 
wen, and that it abounded wilh fisn. 
He was very amusing and expressed 
great delight at having found an Knv 
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liahm.in who oonld ipealc Welih. ' .. 
vrill be a ibing to talk of," Boid he, 
"for the reet of my life." He en- 
tered two or three cottars by the i 
lidenfUieToad, and each time he came - 
ont I heard faim aay: " I bjd with b 
Sais, who can apea^ Cnmrae^." At 
leneih we came toa gIoomT-laakiDg| 
valley trending due north ; down ' _ 
this valley the road ran haTing' an , i 

enormous wall of rocks on its right ' 8 ^ 

and a precipitous hollow on the left, 1 A littlB w 
beyond which was a wallequally high oame out c 

as the other one. When we had pro- beside me. He had a basket in nia 
eeeded some way down the road my hand. I quickened my pace ; but he 
(fuide Baid: "You shall now hear a was a tremendous walker, and kept up 
'erfuleoho," and shouting, "taw, j with me. On we went side by side for 



were singing, to lliten to whose en- 
trancing melody I mon than once 
stopped. On coming to a town, lighted 
up and thronged with people, I asked 
~~e of A gronp of young fellows its 

" Bethesda," he replied. 
"' "iiipturalname," saidl. 

1 " snirl 1.1 



law," tie rooks replied 

■omething like the baying of hounds. 
"Hark to the dogs ! exclaimed my 
oompanion. " This pass is called Nant 

Srieuano gwn, the pass of the young 
ogs, because when one shouts it an- 
swers with a noise resembling the err* 
ing of hounds." 

The sun was setting when we oame 
to a small village at tke bottom of the 
pass. I nuked my companion ita name. 
"Tyynymaes," he replied, adding as 
he stopped before a small cottage that 
he was going no farther, as he dwelt 

"Is there a publio-house here}'' 

saidl. 

"There is," he replied, " yon will 
find one a little farther up on tne right 

" Come, and take some ale," said I. 

" Ko," said he. 

" why not ? " I demanded. 

" I am a teetotaller," he replied. 

" Indeed," said I, and having 
shaken him by the hand, thanked him 
for his company and bidding him fare- 
well, went on. He was the first per- 
stm I had ever met of the fraternity to 
which he belonged, who did not en- 
deavour to make a parade of his ab- 
stinenoe and self-denial. 

After drinking some tolerably good 
ale in the public^honse I again started. 
As I left the village a olook straek 
eight. The evening was delightfully 
cool ; but i^ soon became nearly dark. 
I passed under high rooks, by houses 
and by groves, in which nightingale* 



than a mile without speaking a 
word. At length putting out my legs 
in genuine Barclay fashion I gbt 
before him about ten yards, then 
turning round laughed and spoke to 
him in English. He too laughed and 
spoke, but in Welsh. We now went 
on lUce brothers, conversing, but 
always walking at great speed. 1 
learned from him that he was .' 
market gardener living at Bangor, 
and that Bangor was three miles off. 
On the stars shining ont we began to 
talk about them. 

Pointing to Charles's wain I said, 
" A good star for travellers." 



" I forwvr da iawn — a good star for 



r i^otn 



We passed a large house one 

" Wno lives there i " said I. 

"Mr. Smith," he replied, 
called PloB Newydd; mi"'' 
etto— -we have yet another 

In ten minutes we were at Bangor. I 
asked him where the Albion Hotel was. 

" I will show it you," said he, and 

As we oame under it I heard the 
voice of my wife, for she, standing on 
a balcony and distinguishing me bv 
the lamplight, called out, I shook 
hands with the kind six -mile- an -hour 
market gardener, and going into the 
inn found my wife and daughter, wno 
rejoiced to see me. We presentlv had 
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CHAPTER XlVn. 



Banqob is seated on tlie spurs of 

oertaia high hills near the Menai, a 
strait separating Mona or Anglesey 
from CaemarroiiBhire. It naa once a 
place of Druidioal worship, of which 
fact, even without the testimonv of 
hiatorr and tradition the name wuioh 
signifies "upper cirele" would be 
■nrndent eridenoe. On the decay of 
Dmidism a town spraj^ up on the 
site and in the neighbouniood of the 
" upper oirole," in which in the sixth 
century a convent or univoraity was 
founded by Deiniol, who CTontu^y 
liecame Bishop of Bangor. This 
Deiniol was tie eon of Deiniol Vawr, 
a zealous Christian prince who founded 
the convent of Bangor la Coed, or 
Baneor beneath the wood in Flintshire, 
whicn was destroyed and its inmates 
almost to a man put to the swoid by 
Kthelbert a Sacon king, and his bar- 
barian followers at the instigation of 
the monk Austin, who hated the 
brethren because tney reftited to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Fope, 
whose delegate he was in Britain. 
There were m all three Bangors ; the 
one at Is Coed, another in Powis, and 
this Caernarvonshire Bangor, which 
Vas generally l«rmed Bangor Vawr or 
Bangor the great. The two firatBan- 
sors nave fallen into utter decay, but 
Bangor Vawr is still a bishop'a see, 
boasts of a smoO but renerable cathe- 
dral, and contains a population of 
above eight thousand souls. 

Two very remarkable men have at 
different periods conferred a kind of 
lustre uj>on Bangor by residing in it, 
Taliesin in the old, and Edmund Price 
in comparatively modem time. Both 
of them were poets. Talieslu flourished 
about the end of the fifth century, and 
for the sublimity of hia ycraes was for 
many centuries called by his country- 
men the Bardic Eing. Amongst Ms 
fieoes is one generally termea "The 
ropheoy of Talieain,'' which an- 
Bonuoed loiut before it happened, the 
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entire subjugation of Britain by lli» 
Saxons, and which is perhaps one of 
the most stirring pieces of poetry ever 

5 reduced. Edmund Price flourished 
uring the time of Elizabeth. He 
wasarchdeaoonof Uerionethehire, but 
occasionally resided at Bangor for the 
benefit of uia health. Besides being 
one of the beet Welsh poets of hia age 
he wea a man of eitraordiuary learn- 
ing, possessing a thorough knowledge 
of no less than eight languages. 

The greater part of nis oomposi- 
tions, however clever and elegant, 
are. it must be confessed, such as do 
little credit to the pen of an eccleaias- 
tio, being bitter poignant satires, 
which were the eouse of much pain 
and misery to individuals; one of his 
worlta, however, is not only of a kind 
guite consistent with his sacred call- 
ing, but has been a source of conaider- 
able blessing. To him the Cambrian 
Church is indebted for the version of 
the Psalms, which for the last two 
centuries it has been in the habit of 
using. Previous to the version of the 
Archdeacon a translation of the 
Paalma had been made into Welsh by 
William Middletun, an officer in the 
naval service of Queen Elizabeth, in 
the foui-and-twenty alliteratiye mea> 
Bures of the ancient bards. It was 
elegant and even faithful, but far 
beyond the comprehension of people 
in general, and consequentjy by no 
means fitted for the use of cnurohes, 
though intended for that purpose bv 
the author, a sincere Christian, though 
a warrior. Avoiding the error into 
which his predecessor had faUen, the 
Archdeacon mode use of a measure 
intelligible to people of every degree, 
in which alliteration ia not obscrvedi 
and which is called by the Welsh y 
mesur cyfiredin, of the common mea- 
aure. His opinion of the four-and- 
twenty meosurcB the Archdeacon ha) 
given to the world in four oowydil 
Bnef to the fallowing effect ; 
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" Tn reftd the nuatar-pl«<MW grwtt 
Ot InngDBgea no !«■ than sliht. 
Bnt ne'er hHTe fonnd ■ woof of song 
8a Btriot ai that ol CftmbrU'i tougne." 

After breakfast on the morning snb- 
Beqnent (o m]' atrival, Henrietta and 
T roamed about the town, and then 

iiroceeded to view the bridges which 
eod over the atrait to Anglesey. One, 
for oommon traffic, is a most beautiful 
suspension bridge completed in 1820. 
the result of the mental and manual 
labours of the ingenious Telford ; the 
other ia a tubular rail-road bridge, a 
wonderful structure, no doubt, but 
anytiiing but graoefnl. We remained 
for some time on the first bridge, ad- 
miring the scenery, and were not 
a little delighted, as wo stood lean- 
ing over the principal aich, to see 
s proud vessel pass beneath us %t full 

Satiated with gomng we passed into 



of 
itspasaagt 

The air was exceedingly hot and 
snltry, and on coming to a stone 
bench, beneath a shady wall, we both 
sat down, panting, on one end of 
as we were resting oiirsclvea, 
shabby-looking man with a bundle of 
hooks come and seated himself at the 
other end, placing his bundle beside 
him ; then taking out from his pocket 
a dirty red handkerchief, he wiped 
his face, which was bathed in per- 
spiration, and ejaculated! "ByJasuB 
it is blazing hot 1 '' 

"Very hot, my friend," said I; 
" have yon travelled far to-day ? " 

" I have not^ ^ur banner ; I hare 
been just walking about the dirty 
town trying to sell my books." 

" Have you been successful f" 

" I have not, your banner ; onl; 
three pence have 1 taken this blesBei 

" What do yonr books treat of i" 
" Why that ia more than I can tel. 

Com banner ; my trade is to sell the 
ooks not to read them. Would your 
banner like to look at them i" I 

" dear no," uid I ; " I have longi 



been tired of books ; I have had 

fh of them." 
dare say, yonr banner ; from the 
e of your banner's eyes I should 
as much ; they look so weak— 
:ing up learning has ruined yonr 
Dflfs sight." 

May I ask," said I, "from what 
country yon are? " 

" Sure your banner may ; and it is a 
civil answer you will get from Michael 
Sullivan. It is from onld Ireland I 
am, from Castlebor in the countj 
Mayo." 

" And how came yon into Wales f 
From the hope of bettering my 
condition, your banner, and a foolish 
hope it was." 

" You have not bettered yonr con- 
dition, then?" 

"I have not, yonr banner; for 1 
suffer quite as much hunger and 
thirst as ever I did in onld Ireland," 

" Did you sell hooks in Ireland ! " 

"I dia nat, your banner; I made 
buttons and clothes — that is I pieced 
them. I was several trades in onld 
Ireland, your banner ; but none ot 
them answering, I come over here." 

" Where you commenced book- 
sellingi" said I. 

" I did nat, your banner. I first 
sold laces, and then I sold loooifers, 
and then something else ; I have fol- 
lowed several trades in Wales, your 
hanner ; at last I got into the book- 
selhng trade, in which I now am.'' 

"And it answers, I suppose, aa 
badly as the others f " 

" Just as badly, yonr hanner; divil 
a bit better." 

" I suppose yon never beg f " 

" Your hanner may say tnatj I was 
always too proud to beg. It is beg- 
ging I laves to the wife I have." 

" Then you have a wife f " 

" I have, your hanner ; and a 
daughter, too ; and a good wife and 
daughter they are. What would be- 
come of me without them I da not 

' ' Have you been long in Wales i " 
" Not very long, your banner; only 

about twenty years." 

I " Do you travel mnoh about ( " 
All ont North Wales, yont 
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hanner ; to «aj nothing of the Mathern 
MuntiT." 

" I tuppoBe yon ipe&k Welsh i " 

"Not a word, your banner. The 
IVelah Bpeak their lanfruf^e so faat, 
that divil a word ooula 1 ever oon- 
trive tcpiokap." 

" Do you ap^k Iriab I " 

"I do, ^ " 

people spE — 

I spoke to him in Irish ; after t little 
disooiiTBe he said in English : 

" I see yoQT hannor is a MonatAr 
man. Ah ! all the learned men oomes 
from Mnnater. Father Tohan oomes 
from Honster." 

" I have beard of him onoe or twice 
before," said T. 

" I dare say your hanner has. 
Everyone has heard of Falser Toban ; 
the greatest scholar in the world, who 
theysarstands abetter chance of being 
made Pope, some day or other, than 
any sa^art in Ireland." 
Will TOtt take siipenoe ( ** 

" I wiU, ^onr banner ; if your 
banner offers it ; but I nerer beg ; I 
leave tbat kind of work to my wife and 
daughter as I said before," 

After giving him the sixpence, 
which he received wit^ a la^ " thank 
vouj banner," I got up, and followed 
Dy my daugbter returned to the town. 

Henrietta went to the inn, and I 
again etroUed abont the town. As I 
was standing in the middle of one of 
the bmdness streets I suddenly heard 
a lond and dissonant gabbling, and 
glandng around beheld a number of 
wild-looking people, male and female. 
Wild looked the men, yet wilder the 
women. The men were very lightly 
olad, and were all barefooted and bare- 
headed ; they carried stout sticks in 
their hands. The women were bare- 
footed too, but bad for the most part 
head-dresses ; their gsrmenta con- 
sisted of blue cloaks ana striped ging- 
ham gowns. All the females had 
common tic articles in their hands 
wbioh they offered for sale with 
violent gestures to the people in the 
streets, as tbej walked along, oooa- 
sionally darting into the sbops, from 
which , however, they were almost in- 
vari«blr ipeedily ^eotvd by the 
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startled proprietors, with looks of 
disgust and almost horror. Two 
ragged, red-haired lads led a gaont 
pony, drawing a creaking cart, stored 
with the same kind of articles of tin, 
which tbe wwmen bore. Poorly olad, 
dusty and soiled as tbey were, they all 
walked with a free, independent, and 
almost graceful carriage. 

" Are those people from Ireland f " 
said 1 to a decent-looking men seem- 
ingly a meohanic, who stood near me, 
nnawaaalsolookiiigattbem, bntwith 
anything but admiration. 

■' I am sorry to say tbey are, ijr {" 
said the man, who from his accent was 
evidently an Irisbman, " for they are 
a diwraoe to their country." 

I Old not exactly think BO. Ithonght 
that in manv respect* they were fine 
speoimens oi humanity. 

" Every one of those wild fellows,'' 
said I to myself " is worth a dozen of 
Qie poor mean-spirited book-tramper 
I have lately been disooarsing with.'' 

In the aft^oon I again passed over 
into Anglesey, but this time not by the 
bridge but by the ferry on tbe north- 
east of Bangor, int«niiiiig to go to 
Beanmaris, about two or three miles 
distant: an excellent road, on the left 
side of which is a high bank fringed 
with dwarf oaks, and on tbe right the 
Menai strait, leads to it. Beaumaris 
is at present a watering-plaoe. On one 
side of it; close upon the sea stand the 
ruins of an immense oastle, once a 
Norman stronghold, but built ou t^e 
site of a palace belongingto the ancient 
kings of Sorth Wales, and a favourite 
residence of the oelebrated Owain 
Owvnedd. the father of the yet more 
oelecrated Madoo, tbe original dis- 
coverer of America. I proceeded at 
onee to the castle, and clambering to 
the top of one of tbe turrets, looked 
upon Beaumaris Bay> and the noble 
rooky coast of the mainland to the 
south-east beyond it. the most remark- 
able object of whion is the gigantic 
Penman Hawr, which interpreted ii 



range of oraggy hills descend- 
ing from the Snowdon mountains. 

^' What a bay 1" said I, "forbeanty 
It is inparto to tbe far-famed «ne M 
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I repeated all the Bardic lines I 
conld remember oonneoted -with 
Madoo's expeditioii, and likewise 
mADj from toe Madoo of Southey, not 



the least of Britaia'e fonr (treat latter 
poeta, decidedly her best prose writer, 
and probably the purest and most 
noble character to whieh she has ever 

K' 'en birth j and than, after a long, 
ftering look, descended from my 
altitude, and returned, not by the 
ferry, but by the iiispeDsion bridge U 
the main land. 



CHAPTER XXTin, 



" I will go to tha land of Uode, notwitb- 
ituidiDK the witer of tha lleiud, noron th* 
mid, without wilUnc tat the ebb." 

So sang abord about two tmndred and 
forty years ago, who styled himself 
Roliert Lleiaf, or the least of the 
Koberts. The meanine of the couplet 
has always been considered to be and 
doabtlesB is, that a time would came 
when B bridge wonld be built across 
the Uenai, oyer which one might pass 
with safety and oomfort, without wait- 
ing till the ebb was sufficiently low to 
permit people to P&sa OTer the traeth, 
or sand, which, &om ages the most 
remote, bad been nsed as the means of 
commnmcation between the main land 
and the Isle of Hona or Anglesey. 
Oroonding their hopes npon that 
coujilet people were continnslly ex- 
pecting to see a bridge across tiie 
Henai : more than two hondred years, 
however, elapsed before the expecta- 
tion was fulfilled by the nughty Tel- 
ford flingine over the strait an iron 
snspension oridge, which, for graoe 
and beauty, has perhaps no rival in 
Europe. 

The couplet is a remarkable one. 
In the time of its author there was 
nobody in Britain capable of buildmg 
■ bridge, which could have flt«od 
■gainst the tremendous surges which 
occasionally vex the Menni; yet the 
wiplflt frivet intimatiou that a bridfe 



OTer the Henai there would be, which 
dearly argues a remarkable foresight 
in the author, a feeling that a time 
would at length arrive when the 
power of science would be so far ad- 
vanoed, that men would be able to 
bridge over the terrible strait. The 
length of time which intervened be- 
tween the compoaitioB of the couplet 
and the fulfilment of the promise, 
shows that a bridge over the Menai 
was no pout y meibion, no children's 
bridge, nor a work for common men. 
0, surely Lleiaf was a man of great 



the Menai, when no one could have 
built one, a bridge over which people 
could pass, aye, and carts and horscB; 
WB will allow him the credit of fore- 
telling such a bridge ; and when Tel- 
ford's bridge was flung over the 
Henai, IJeiaf's couplet was verified. 
But since Telford's another bridge 
has been built over the Menai, whiSi 
enables things to pass whioh the bard 
certainly never dreamt of. He never 
hinted at a bridge over which thun- 
dering trains would dash, if required, 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour ; he 
never hinted at steam travelling, or a 
railroad bridge, and the second bridge 
over the Menai is one. 

That Lleiaf was a man of remark- 
able foresight cannot be denied, but 
there are no grounds whioh entitle 
Mm to be considered a possessor of 
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tlie seoond sight. He foretold a 
brid^, bat sot a railroad bridge ; 
had ne foretold a railroad bridge, or 
hinted at the marveU of steam, his 
olaim to the second sight would have 
been incontestable. 

What a triumph for Wales ; what 
a triumph for bardism, if Lleiaf had 
ever written an englyn, or cenplet, ia 
which not a bridge for oommon traffic, 
but a railroad bridge over the Menai 
was hinted at, and (team travelling 
distinotly foretold! Well, though 
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steam travelling in Wales and Angle- 
sea is foretold, and in whioh, though 
the railroad bridge over the Menai is 
not exactly mentioned, it may be oon- 
sidored to be included ; ao that Wales 
and bardiam have equal reason to 
be proud. This is the englyn alluded 
to:— 

Oodals, jinolehiuE ja MAn, cjn n*it ttt 



The abeve englyn was printed in 
the Qreal, 1792, p. 31S ; the language 
shows it to be a production of about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The following is nearly a literal trans- 
lation : — 

I got up ia Uona aa wion as 'twaa llgbt. 
At ntue in old Chester my hrenktast I took ( 

Id Ireland I dined, and la Uona, era nlgbt, 
B; tha tm-f fire sat, In mj own ingla dodIe. 

Now, as sure as the couplet by 
Jtobert Lleiaf foretells that a bridge 
would eventually be built over the 
strait, by which people wonld pass, 
and tramo be carried on, so surely 
does the above englyn foreshadow the 
speed by whioh people would travel 
by st«am, a speed by which distance 
is already all but annihilated. At 
present it is easy enough to get up at 
dawn at Holyhead, the point of An- 
glEsea the most distant from Cheater, 
tnd to breakfast at that old town by 
nine; and though the feat has never 
yet been aceomplished, it would be 
quite possible, provided proper pre- 



paratioDS were made, to start fram 
Holyhead at daybreak, breakfast at 
Cheater at nine, or before, dine in 
Ireland at two, and get back again 
to Holyhead ere the sun of the longest 
day has set. And as surely as the 
couplet about the bridge argues great 
foresight in the man that wrote it, 
so surely does the englyn prove that 
its author must have been possessed 
of the faculty of second sight, as 
nobody without it could, in the middL 
of the seventeenth century, when 
the powers of steam were unknown, 
have written anything in which tra- 
velling by steam is so distinctly al- 

Tralj some old bard of the seven- 
teenth century must in a vision of 
the second sight have seen the rail- 
road bridge across the Menai, the 
Chester train dashing across it, at 
high railroad speed, and a flgore 
exactly like his own seated com- 
fortably in a third-class car- 

And now a few words on the second 
sight, a few calm, quiet words, in 
which there is not the slightest wish 
to display either eccentricity or book- 
learning. 

The second sight is the power of 
seeing events befure they happen, or 
of seeing events which are happening 
far beyond the reach of the common 
sight, or between which and the 
oommon sight barriers intervene, 
whioh it cannot pierce. The num- 
ber of those who possess this gift 
or power is limited, and perhaps no 

Seraon ever possessed it in a perfect 
egree : some more frequently see 
coming events, or what is happening 
at a distance, than others ; some see 
things dimlv, others with great dis- 

tiniea of great importance, sometimes 
highly nonsensical and trivial ; aorae- 
timea they relate to the peraon who 
sees tliem, aometimea to other people. 
This is all that can be said with any- 
thing like certainty with respect to 
the n^iture of the second sight, a 
faculty for which tiere is no account- 
ii^, whioh, were it better developed , 
might be termed th« sixth sense. 
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The Becond Agbt ia oonfined to no 
partiooliii ooimtaT, and has at all 
times esiBted. Partioular nations 
have obtained a celebrity for it for a 
time, which they have afterwards 
lost, the celebrity being transferred 
to other nations, who were previonsly 
not noted for the faculty. The Jewa 
were at one time partiouIarlT celebra- 
ted for the possession of tne second 
sight; they are no longer so. The 

amongst the Icelanders and the in- 
habitants of the Hebrides, but it is so 
no longer. Many and extraordinary 
instances of the second sight have 
lately occurred in that part of England 
generally termed East Anglia, where 
m former times the power of the 
second sight seldom manifested itself. 

There are Tariona books in eaistenoe 
in which the second sight is treated of 
ormentioned. Amona^t others there is 
one called Martin's Description of the 
Western Isles of Scotland, published 
in the year 1703, which is indeed the 
book from which most writers in Eng- 
lish, who have treated of the second 
sight, have derived their information. 
The author ^ves variona anecdotes of 
the second sight, which he had picked 
no dnring his visits to those remote 
islanda, which until the publication 
of bis tonr were ahoost unknown to 
the world. It will not bo amies to 
observe here that the term second 
sight is of Lowland Scotch origin, and 
iirst made its appearance in print in 
Martin's book. The Gaelic term for 
the faculty is taibhsearachd, the lite- 
ral meaning of which is what is con- 
oected with a spectral appearance, 
the root of the word being taibhse, a 
spectrul appearance or vision. 

Then there is the Ilistor:? of Dun- 
can Campbell, The father of this per- 
ton was a native of Shetland, who 
being shipwrecked on the coast of 
Swedish Lapland, and hospitably re- 
ceived by the natives, married a wo- 
■nan of the country, by whom he had 
Duncan, who was bom deaf and 
dnmb. On the death of his mother 
rlie child wm removed by his father 
to Scotland, where he was educated 
uid taught the we of the fin^r 



alphabet, by means of which people 
are enabled to hold discourse with 
each other, without moving the Iip> 
or tongue. ' This alphabet was origin- 
ally invented in Scotland, and at the 
present day ia much in use there, not 
only amongst dumb people.Jbut many 
others, who employ it as a silent 
means of communication. Nothing is 
more nsnal than to see passengers in 
a common conveyance in Scotland 
discoursing with their fingers. Dun- 
can at an ear!^ period gave indica- 
tions of assessing the second sight. 
After various adventures he came to 
London, where for many years he 
practised as a fortune-teller, pretend- 
ing to answer all quostions, whether 
relating to the past or the future, by 
means of the second sight. There can 
be no doubt that this man was to • 
certain extent an impostor ) no per- 
son exists having a thorough know- 
ledge either of the past or future by 
means of the second sight, which only 
visits particular people by ftts and 
starts, and which is quite independent 
of individual will; out it is equally 
certain that he disolosed things which 
no person could have been acquainted 
with without visitations of the stcond 
a^ht. His papers fell into tho hands 
of Defoe, who wrought them np in his 
own peculiar manner, and gave them 
to the world under the title of the 
Life of Mr. Duncan CampbeD, the 
deaf and dumb gentleman ; with an 
appendix containing many anecdotes 
of the second sight from Martin's 

But by far the most remarkable 
book ia esistenoe, connected with the 
second sight, is one in the ancient 
Norse language entitled " Nial's 
Saga."' It was written in Iceland 

* On* or tvD of tb* oluTBoten and luoi- 
itenta in this Boga its mentioned In the 
Romany Rje. London, 1857, vol. 1. p. HD; 
vol. iL p. 150. 

A partial tranBliLtlon of the Bagn, mftde by 
tQjBfilf, haa been mAn; yeum in existenco. 
lb forme purt of a moaatAin of impabli^hed 
tranBlaUon* from the Nortliern langiugea. 
lu mj jomigor da; ■ no London publisher, or 

thlog from tb* foTM, Dunlib, &o. 
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about tie ve&r 1200, and oontainB the | wbom will be freqoently mentdoned 
hietorr pf a certam Nial and hie in this anga." 

family, and likewise notioes of van- In the history many instances are 
BUS other people. Thie Hial was what given of Nial' a skill in giviag good 
Iras called a H^raadr, that is, a spae- advice and his power of seeing events 
Aan or a^raon capable of foretelling before they happened. Nial lived in 
events. He was ori^iialljr a heathen laeland during most singular times, 
'^--'=-"'*" 1 =T which though there were laws 



—when, however, Christianity .._- 
introduced into Iceland, he was 
amoi^t the first to embrace it, and 
pennaded hii family and various 
people of bis acquaintance to do the 
same, declaring that a new faith was 
necessary, the old religion of Odin. 



but a domestio hiahiry compiled from 
tradition about two hundred years 
after the events which it narratea had 
taken place, Of its atyle, which 
is wonderfully terse, the following 
translated account of Nial and his 
family wQl perhaps oonvey some 

" There wu a man called Nial who 
was the son of Thor){cir Oelting, the 
. Bon of Thorolf. The mother of Nial 
waa called Aagerdr ; she was the 
daughter of Ar, the Silent, the Lord 
of a district in Norway. She had 
come over to Iceland and settled 
down on land to the west of Markar- 
fliot, between Oldustein and Sclia- 
landsmnl. Holtathorir was her son, 
father of Thorleif Irak, from whom 
the Skogverjars are come, and like- 
wise of Thorgriin the big and Skorar- 
Eiir. Hial dwelt at Be^horshvU in 
andey, but had another bouse at 
Thorolfell. Nial was very rich in 

Eropert; and handsome to look at, but 
ad no beard. He was so great a 
lawyer that it was impossible to find 
his equal, he was very wise, and had 
the gift of foretelling events, he was 
goodat counsel, and of a good disposi- 
tion, and whatever counsel he gave 
people was for their best j he was gentle 
and humane, and got every man out 
of troubla who came to him in his 
need. His wife wascoIledSerrthora; 
she waa the daughter of Skarphethin, 
Bhe waa a bold-spirited woman who 
feared nobody, and waa rather rough 
rf temper. They had six children, 
three dnughteti and three wna, all of 



could have redresa for any injury 
unless he took it himself, or his friends 
took it for him, simply because there 
were no ministers of justice supported 
by the State, authorized and em- 

Eowered to carry the sentence of the 
iw into effect. For example, if a 
man were slain his death would re- 
main unpunished unless he had a son 
or a brother, or some other relation to 
slay the slayer, or to force him to pay 
"bod," that is, amends in money, to 
be determined by the position of the 
man who was slain. Provided the 
man who waa alain had relations, his 
death was generallj^ avens^d, as it w.ir, 
considered the height of infamy in 
Iceland to permit one's relations to be 
murdered, without slaying their mnt- 
derers, or obtaining bod from them. 
The right, however, permitted to 
relations of taking with their 0W7i 
hands the lives of tnose who had slaju 
their friends, produced incaloulable 
miachiefe ; for if the original slayer 
had friends, they, in the event of his 
being slain in retaliation for what he 
had done, made it a point of honour 
to avenge his death, so that by the lex 
talicnis lends were perpetuated, Nial 
was a great benefactor t« his country- 
men, by arranging matters between 
people at variance, in which he was 
much helped bj hia knowledge of the 
law, and by giving wholesome advice 
to people in precarious situations, in 
which he was frequently helped by 
the power which he possessed of the 
second sight. On several occasions, 
he setttoa the disputes, in which his 
friend Gunnar was involved, a noble, 
generous character, and the champion 
of Iceland, but who had a host of toes, 
envious of his renown ; and it was not 
his fault it Glunnar was eventually 
alain, for if the advice which he gave 
had been followed the champion wnulJ 
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have died an old man ; and if hia own 
sons had followed Mt advice, and not 
been over fond of taking vengeanoe 
on people who had wron^d them, 
they woold have escaped a horrible 
death in whioh he himself was in- 
volved, aB he had edways foreseen he 
should be. 

"Dost thon know by what death 
thoa thyself wilt die } " said Qnnnar 
(oNial, after the Utter had been warn- 
ing: him that if he followed a oertain 
course ho would die by a violent death. 

"I do," said Nial, 

"Whatiait?" aaid Gunnar. 

" What people would think the leaat 
probable," replied Nial. 

He meant that he should die by (ire. 
The kind Reneroaa Ifial, who tned to 
jet everybody out of difficulty, per- 
ishedbyfire. His sons hy their violent 
conduct had inoensed numerona people 
against them. The house in which 



they lived with their lather wai beset 

at night by an armed party, who, 
unable to break into it owing to the 
desperate resistanee which they met 
with from the sons of Nial, Skarphe- 
thin, Eelgi and Orimmr and a oomrade 
of theirs called Eari,* set it in a blaze, 
in which perished Nial the lawyer and 
man of the second sight, his wife, 
Bergthora, and two of their sons, the 
thii^, Helgi, having been pre viousljr 
slain, and Kari, who was destined to 
be the avenger of the ill-&ted family, 
having made his escape, after per- 
forming deeds of heroism, which foe 
oeatunes after were the themes of son^ 
and tale in the ice-bound isle. 



• All thew thiM ium«i m rtrj OMsmoD 

in Noifolk, tho popolfttlon of whioh is of 
Noiw origin. Skarplistliln ia Kb pniwnt 
prouounced Sbkrplu, Hglgl Heelf. SlurpLs- 
thin, inttrpreUd, is a ktea plnkU. 



CHAPTER XKIX. 



—The Wjddia,— Bnow of 



Oh the third morning after ouz air 
at Bangor we set out for Snowdon. 

Snowdon or Eryri is no single ] 
but a, mountainous region, the loftiest 
part of which, called T Wyddfa, 
nearly four thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, is generally oonsidered 
to be the highest point of Southern 
Britain. The name Snowdon was 
bestowed upon this region by the early 
English on account of its snowyippear- 
anoe in. winter ; Eryri by the Britons, 
because in the old time it aboanded 
with eagles, Eryri* in the ancient 
British language signifying an eyrie 
or breeding-plaoe ot eagles. 

c 1 — ., interesting on various 



Bnowdon L 



Peuaps 



pieturesoue beau^. 
tbo whole world there is no reaion 
more pioturesquely beautiful than 
Snowdon, a region of mountains, 
lakes, oataraots and groves, in which 
Nature shows herseu' in her most 
grand and beautiful forms. 

It ia interesting from its connection 
with history : it was to Snowdon that 
Vortigem retired from the fury of his 
own subject*, caused by the favour 
which he showed to the detested 
Saions. It was there that he called 
to his ooansels Merlin, said to be be- 
gotten on a hag hf an inoubus. but 
who was in reahty the son of a 
Soman consul by a British woman. 

. , „. I j„,.„ , ,^„ „,„ It wus in Snowdon that he built the 

^i^o^'^tl^f'^Tirpo'SrZt castle, which he fondlv deemed would 
n«i.«inbodi.p<i«dtum.liitaiithBtiBtbo prove impregnable, but which his 
aae ot Snowdoa the woid is lotsoded to , enemies destroyed by ningii^[ wild 
tiprcii ■ ragged ezarmcoOM or uaplion on Hre O^'cr its walls ; and it Was in a 

Ui* nrCus of tta* mtia. wind^Uwttu Milcy of Snowdon, luar 
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the sea, that Mb dead body decked in 
green armour had a maondef earth 
and stones raised oyer it. It was on 
the heights of Snowdon that the brave 
bat onfoitunate Llywelin ap Griffith 
made his last Bt&ud for Cambrian in- 
dbpendence ; and it was to Snowdon 
that that very remarkable man, Owen 
Olendower, retired with his irregular 
bauda before Harrv the Fourth and 
his ntimeroiiR and diBoiplined armieii, 
soon however to emerge from its 
defiles and foUow the foe, retreating 
less Irom the Welsh arrows from the 
crags, than from the cold, rain and 
■tarvatioD of the Welsh hills. 

Bnt it is from its oonneotion with 
romance that Snowdon derives its 
chief interest Who when he thinks 
of Snowdon does not associate it with 
the heroes of romanee, Arthur and his 
knights > whose fictitious adventures, 
the Bplendid dreams of Welsh and 
Breton minstrels, many of the scenes 
of which are the valleys and posses of 
Snowdon, are the origin of roraanoo, 
before which what is classic has for 
more than half a eentury been 
waning, and is perhaps eventi"""~ 



and consequently for its oelebrity; 
but for romance Snowdon would 
assorediy not be what it at present is, 
one of the vei; celebrated hills of the 
world, and to the poets of modem 
Europe almost what f aruasnu w 
those of old. 

To tiie Welsh, besides being the 
hill of the Awen or Mnse, it 1ms al- 
ways been the bill of hills, the loftiest 
of all mountains, the one whose snow 
is the coldest, to climb ta who^e peak 
is the most dif^cult of all feats ; and 
the one whose fall will be the most 
astonnding catastrophe of the laat 
day. 

To view this monntaifl I and my 
little family set off in a caliche on the 
third morning after our arrival at 
Bangor. 

Our fint stage was to Caernarvon. 
As I subsequeDtly made a joomey tc 
Caernarvon on foot, I shall say no- 
thing about the road tiU I give an ao- 
Mtt&t of that ezptdition, save that it 



lies for the most part in the neighboa'-- 
hood of the sea. We reached Caer- 
narvon, which is distant ten milcii 
from Bangor, about eleven o'clock, 
and pnt op at an inn to refresh our- 
selves and the horses. It is a beauti- 
ful little town situated on the south - 
side of the Uenai Strait at nearly 
— western extremity. It is calletl 
Caernarvon, because it is opposite 
Uonaor Anglesey : Caernarvon signi- 
fying the town or castle opposite 
Mona. Its principal feature is its 
grand old castle, frontdng the north, 
and partly inrrounded by the sea. 
This castle was built by Edward the 
First after the fall of his brave ad- 
versary Llewelyn, and in it was bom 
his son Edward whom, when an in- 
fant, he induced tbe Welsh chieftains 
to accept as their prince without see- 
ing, by saying that the person whom 
he proposed to be their sovereign was 
one who was not only bom in Wales, 
but could not speak a word of the 
English langiiage. The town of 
Caernarvon, Dowever, existed long 
before Edward's time, and was pro- 
bably originally a Boman station. 
A ecording to Welsh tradition it was 
built by Haxen Wledig or Haxentios, 
in honour of his wife Ellen who was 
bom in the neighboarhood, Maxen- 
tius, who was a Briton bv birth, and 
partly by origin, contested unsucoeii- 
fulty the purple with Qratian and 
Yalendnian, and to support his daim 
led over to tbe Continent an im- 
mense army of Britons, who never 
retnmed, but on the fall of their 
leader settled down in that part of 
Ganl generally termed Armorioa, 
which means a maritime region, but 
which the Welsh call Llydaw, or 
Lithuania, which was the name, or 
something like the name, which the 
region bore when Uaien's army took 
possession of it, owing, doubtless, to 
its having been the quarters of a 
legion composed of barbarians from 
tbe country of Leth or Lithnania. 

Aft«r staying about an hoar at 
Caernarvon we started for Uanberis, 
a few miles to the easL Llan- 
beris is a small villain ntnated in 
a valley, and takes Ita name trom 
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Peru, ft BritiBh saint of the sixth 
centia?. SOS of Helig ab Olanof^. 
The TsUey extends from west to east, 
having the great moimtain of Soow- 
don on its south, and a range of im- 
mense h ill" on its northern, side. 
We entered this valley by a pass 
called Nant j Qb or the ravine of the 
ooal, and ^ssisg- a lake on our left, 
on which I obsarred a Bolitary o 
racle, with a tishermsn in it, werep 
sently at the village. Here we got 
down at a small inn, and having 
engaged a yonng lad to serve aa 
guide, I set out with Henrietta tc 
ascend tha hill, my wife remaining 
behind, not deeming herself an£&- 
dently strong to encounter the fatigae 
of the expedition. 

Pointing with my finger to the head 
of Snowdon towering along way from 
us in the direodon (k the east, I uid 
to Henrietta :— 

"Daow Eryri, yonder is Snowdoi 
Let OS try to get to the top. 11 
Welsh have a proverb : ' It is easy to 
■ay yonder is Snowdon ; but not so 
easy to ascend it' Therefore I would 
advise yon to brace up yonr nerves 
and sinews for the attempt." 

We then commenced the aaaent, 
arm in arm, fallowed by the lad, I 
singing at the stretch of my vo' 
celebrated Welsh stanza, m which 
the proverb about Snowdon b given, 
embellished with a fine moral, and 
which may thus be rendered : — 

" £u7 to mj, • Bahold ErTri,' 
But diaiiinlt to mcb lU haul ; 
£■■7 for him whoH hopes u« flbflflrj 
To bid Uu WTBlch be CDmtbrted.* 

We were far from being the only 
visitors to the hill this day ; groaps 
of people, or single individuals, might 
bo seen going up or descending the 
path as far as the eye could reach. 
The path was remarKably good, and 
tor some way the ascent was anythinft 
Vut steep. On our left was the vale of 
Jjlanbens, and on oar other aide a 
brood hollow, or valley of Snowdon, 
beyond which were two huge hills 
Conning part of the body of the grand 
mountain, the lowermost of whion our 
fDid» told ma was oalled Moel £Ub, 



and the uppennost Hoel y Cynghorion. 

On we went until we had passed both 
these hills, and come to the neighbour- 
hobd of a great wall of rocks consti- 
tuting the upper region of Snowdon, 
and where uie real dif&culty of the 
ascent oommenoes. Feeling now 
rather oat of breath we tat down on a 
little knoll with our faces to the sontb, 
having a small lake near ua, on our 
left hand, which lay dark and deep, 
just under the great wall. 

Here we sat for tome time resting 
and surveying the scene which pre- 
sented itself to us, the principal object 
of which was the Qorth-east^u side of 
the mighty Hoel y Cynghorion, aoroaa 
the wide hollow or valley, which it 
overhangs in the shape of a sheer pre 
cipice some five hundred feet in depth. 
Struck by the name of Moel y Cyng- 
borioD, which in English signifies the 
bill of the counsellors, I inqnired of 
OUT guide whv the hill was so oalled, 
but as be could afford me no informa- 
tion on the point I presumed that it 
was either called the hill of the ooun- 
sellors irom the Druids having held 
high consultation on its top, in time 
of old, or from the tmfortunale Lle- 
welyn having oonsnlted there with his 
chieftains, whilst his army lay en- 
camped in the vale below. 

Getting np we set about nirmannt> 
iait what remained of the ascent. The 
path was now winding and muidi more 
steep than it had hitherto been. Iwas 
at one time apprehensive that my 
gentle companion would be obliged to 
give over the attempt ; the gallant 
girl, however, persevered, and in little 
more than twenty minatoa from the 
time when we arose frvm our resting- 
place under the orags, we stood, sale 
and sound, though panting, upon the 
very top of Snowdon the far-famed 
Wyddfa. 

The Wyddfa is about thirty feet in 
diameter and is surrounded on three 
aides by a low wall. In the middle of 
it is a mde oabin, in which refresh- 
ments are sold, and in which a p 
resides throughout ihe year, i 
there are few or no visitors tr ' 
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precipices except on the side of the 
west. Towards the east it looks per- 
pendicularly into the dyflrin or vale, 
maxlj a mile below, from which t« t^ie 
goiser it is at aJl times an object cf 
admiration, of wonder and olmoBt of 

There we stood on theWyddfa, 
cold brucing atmosphere, though the 
daj; WHB almost stiHinely hot m the 
regioDB from which we liod ascended. 
There wo stood enjoyina; a scene inex- 
pressibly grand, eomprehending a, con- 
siderable part of the main land of 
Wales, the whole of Anglesey, a faint 

flimpse of part of Cumberland ; the 
rish Channel, and what mig-ht be 
either a misty creation or the shadowy 
outline of the hills of Ireland. Pealu 
and pinnacles and huge moeb stood 
up here and there, about us and below] 
□B, partly in clonous light, partly in , 
deep slutde. Manifold were the objects : 
which we saw from the brow of Snow- \ 
don, but of all the objects which we 
saw, those which filled us with most 
delight and admiration, were nume- 
rous lakes and lagoons, which, like 
sheets of ice or polished silver, lay re- 
fleeting the rays of the Bun in the deep 
valleys at his I'eet. 

" Here," said I lo Henrietta, " jfou 
are on the top crag of Snowdon, which 
the Welsh consider, and perha_ps with 
justice to be the most remarkable orog 
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place or tnmulns, and which it guie- 
rally in winter covered with snow; 
about which snow there are in the 
Welsh language two ouriouB englynion 
or stanzas oonSating entirely of vowels 
with the exception of oi ' 

namely the letter £. 

Osr 7w'r Bin M Erjil,— 






.-jt I ta 



rJiaraoErjw EjtL 

il j'Riri jw'r a«n,— o'r 1 



O'irfwlioinwft'fiL 

' ■ Cold i> (he mow on Snowdoii'i brow 

IC m^« the lir u ohill ; 

For cold. I (row, there is no mow 

Uke ttiHt of Snoffdon's hill, 
' • A Mil moat ohlll 1> Snawdon's hiH, 

And wintry la hli hrow ; 

' I'e hill the braana chili 



Buoh was the harangne which I ut- 
tered on the top of Snowdon ; to which 
Henrietta listened with attention; 
three or four English, who stood nigh, 
with grinning scorn, and a Welsh gen- 
tleman with considerable interest. The 
latter coming forward shook me by the 
hand exclaiming, 

" WyttiLydauegf" * 

" I am not a Llydauan," said 1 1 " I ^ 
wish IwBB, or anything but what I am, 
one of a nation amongst whom any 
knowledge save what relates to money- 
making and over-reaching is looked 
upon as a disgrace. I am ashamed to y 
say that I am an Englishman." f 

I then returned his shake of the 
hand; and bidding Henrietta and the 
guide follow mo went into the cubin, 
where Henrietta had some excellent 
coffee and myself and the guide a 
bottle of tolerable ale ; very mach re- 
freshed we set ont on our return. 

A little way from the top, on the 
right-hand side as you descend, there 
is a very steep path running down in 
a zig-zag manner to ibe pass which 

■ It will not b» unin to obnrre that the th* InlUal lattar baTor* j the deBnlte article 
m U iw^ddfit ; but gn;ddla being — yon ur Gwyddfa ■ tnmnlu, bat ouC j 

ncnm or oompouud aomnunKiliig gwjiddfhMi toaaiu. 

■Itb (. whleh li s nuhtble oooMiwiit, luuii , 



.a. the world ; which is mentioned 

many of their old wild roraantio tales, 
andsomeofthenoblest of their poems, 
amongst others in the ' Day of Judg- 
ment, by the illustrious Qoronwy 
Owen, where it is brought forward in 
the following manner ; 
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The brow of aoowdoD >hi>U be levelled 
the ground, and tbe eddjlDg wftten 

murmur round it.' 
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jeads to Capd Carijf. Up this path it than a rninuta retonied with it in hii 



ii indeed a task o( diffleulty to nscend 
lo &B Wyddfa, the one b^ which we 
mounted beiiiff comparativelf ea»y. 
On Henrietta's pointing out lo 



I hand and presentod it graoofnllr to the 
> dear girl, who on esamiainff it said it 
, belonged to aspedesof which she had 
I long been deBirouaof possesainga npe- 
„ .„ —J cimen. Kothiffg material ocourred in 
- - — r--i some way down, I. our deWent to lianberis, where my 
,js (boat to descend in order to pro- 1 wife was on.xioaslj' awaitinf; m. The 
tore it for her, when ow guide spnng- osoent and dewientoeunpiedfonrhonri. 
ing-furward darted dawn the path withj Abont ten o'clock at iii({ht we again 
the agility of a young goat, aud in less ! found ounelveB at Bnngor, 



pleting his collegiate oonrse lie re- 
turned, to Wales, where he wot 
ordained a miniater of the Church in 
the year 1749. The next seven yean 
of his life were a aeries of cruel dis- 
appointments and peennituT embor- 
rasamentB. The j^rand wish of hii 
heart was to obtain a curacy and to 
settle dawn in Wales. Certainly a 
very reaaoDable wish. To Bay no- 
tiling of his being a great geniuB, he 
was eloquent, highly learned, modest, 
meek and of irreproachable morals. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

Qienw; Owm.— Stnigjlei of Oenlm. — The Stlpaol. 

The day after our expedition to Snow- 
don I and my family parted ; they 

tetoining by railroad to Cheater and 

Usngollen whilst I took a trip into 

Anglesey to visit die birth-place of 

the great poet Ooronwy Owen, whose 

vorks I had read with enthusiasm in 

IDT early years. 
Goronwy or Gronwy Owen, was 

barn in the year 1722. at a place ealled 

Llaafair Mathafam Eithat in Angle- 

my. He was the eldest of three 

oliildren. His parents were peasants 

and BO exceedingly poor that tbey 

were nnable to Bend him to Bchool. 

Eien, however, when an unlettered 

child he gave indications that he was 

visited by the awen or muse. At 

length the celebrated Lewie Morris 
chancing to be at Llanfair became ae- 
qnuinted with the boy, and struck 
wiUl bis natural tolenta, determined 
that he should have all the benelit 
which education could bestow. He 
accordingly, at bia own expense sent 
him. to school at Beaumaris, where he 
displayed a remarkable aptitude for 
the acquisition of learning. He sub- 
sequently sent him to Jeaua College 
Oxford, and supported him there 
whilst studying for the church. 
Whilst at Jeana, Gronwy distin- 
Kuiahed himself as a Greek and Latin 



he was looked upon by his ^ 

men of that Webh college as tne 
Rising Bard of the age. ^ftcr vm- 



^Ish curacy, nor could his friend 
Lewis Morris, though he exertod him- 
self to the utmost, procure one for 
him. It is true that ne was told that 
he might go to Llanfair, hia native 
pJace, and ofBciate there at a time 
when the curacy happened to be 
vacant, and thither he went, glad at 
heart to get back amongst his old 
friends, who enthusiastically wel- 
comed him ; yet scarcely hod he been 
tiere three weeks when he received 
notice from the Chaplain of the Bishop 
of Bangor that he must vacate Llan- 
fair in order to make room for a Mr 
John Ellis, a young clergyman of larn 
independent fortune, who was wish- 
ing for a curacy under the Bishop of 
BoDgai, Doctor Hutton — so poor 
Gronwy the eloquent, the iesmed. the 
meek was obliged to vacate the pulpit 
of his native place to loake room for 
the rich ^oung clergyman, who wished 
to be vntbin dining distance of llti 
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palsootif BftHgoT. Traly in this vorld 
the full shall be orammed, and those 
irho have little, shall have the litUe 
nhioh they hare token away irom 



Unable to obtaio. employiiient 
__ ..ales Oronwy lought tor it in 
England, and after some time pro- 



cured the ouratiy of Oswestry 
ShropFhire, where he married a re- 
spectable youDR' woman, who eventn' 
Edly brought pjm two sons and a 
daughter. 

From OaweBbr lie went to Donning- 
ton near Shrewsbury, where under a 
Mrtoin Scotohnuui named Douglas, 
who wa« an absentee, and who died 



sehooi for a stipend— always arudg- 
ingty and oontumeliously paid - ~ ' 
three-and-twenty pounds a y 



From Doi - _. .. 

Walton in Chesnire, where he lost his 
dang-hter who was carried off by a 
fever. Hu next remoral was to 
Northolt, a pleasant village in the 
oeighbourbood of London. 

He held none of his curaoies long, 
either losing them from, the oaprioe of 
his principals, or being oompeUed to 
resign them from the parsimony which 
1 hey craotised towards him, Intheyear 
1759 ne was living in a garret in Lon- 
dou vainlv soliciting employment in 
his saored calling, and undergoing 
witii his lamily the greatest priva- 



tions. At length his friend Lewii 
Morris, who had alwavs assisted hin 

to the utmost of his aoility, procured 
him the mastership of a government 
school at New Brunswick in NortJi 
America with a salary of three hun- 
dred pounds a year. Thither he went 
with nis wife and family, and there 
be died sometime about the year 
1780. 

He was the last of the great poets of 
Cambria and with the exception of Ab 
Gwilym the greatest whion she has 

E reduced. His poems which for a 
mg time had circulated through 
"'alesi ■- — - "--' --'- ' 



in the year 1818. , ^ 

in the ancient fiardio measures, and 
were with one exception, namely an 
elegy on the death of his benelaotor 
Lewis Uorris, which was transmitted 
from the Hew World, written befon 
he had attained the age of thirty-dve. 
All his pieces ore excellent, but hi* 
masterwork is decidedly the Cywydd 
y Fam or " Day of Judgment." Thit 
poem which is geaerallv considered by 
the Welsh as the brightest omamen'- 
of their ancient language, was com- 
posed at Donnington a small hamlet 
m Shropshire on the north-west spui 
of the Wrekin, at which place, at 
has been already said, Gronwy toiW 
as schoolmaster and curate under 
Douglas the Scot, far a stipend id 
three- aod-twenty pounds a year. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 



Start bt AnglMoy.— n» 

Wbbit I started from Bangor, to visit 
^ the birth-place of Qronwy Owen, I by 
' iienn* saw my way clearly before 

I knew that ,he was bom in 
in a parish called Llanfair 
_ji eithaf, that is St. Mary's 
ir Mathafam— but as to where 
Utafom lay, north or south, 
I knewpositively nothing, 

.— -j-tagh the northern suburb 

Fasaing thr!*^ ^ ,o,^i house in iront 




of which was written "post-offlce" in 
white letters; before thishouseunderu 
neath a shrub in a little garden sat ac 
old man reading. Thinking that front 
this person, whom I judged te be th« 
post-master, I waa as likely to obtain 
inforLnation with respect to the place 
of my destination as from any one, I 
stopped aad taking off my hat for a 
moment, inquired whether he could 
tell me qqytlung about the dtrcctinE 
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my question, for gettinfr up he 

fvwBrds me and asked what I wanted: 
I repeated what I had said, whereupaa 
hie J'aOB beoame animated. 

" Llanfair Uathafam eithof !" aaid 
ha. "YeB, 1 can tell you about it, 
and with flwd reaaon for it Kes not for 
faim the plaoo where I was bom." 

The above was the ^ubBtanoe of what 
heuid, and nothing more, for he epoki 
in English Eomewhat broken. 

" And how far is Llanfair from 
here?" said I. 

" About ten miles," he replied. 

" That's nothing," said I ; " I wi 
afraid it was much farther." 

" Do you call ten miles nothini^, 
•aid he, " is a burning day like tbia ? 

I think you will be twtli tired and 
thirsty before yoa get to Llanfair, 
supposing you. go there on foot But 
what may your business be at Llan- 
fair f " eaid he looking at me inquisi- 
tively. "It is a strange place to go 
to, unlessyou go tobuy hogs or cattle." 

" I go to buy neither hogs nor 
oattle,' said I, though I am some- 
what of n judge of both ; I go on a more 
important errand, namely to see the 
birth-plaoe of the great Qronwy 
Owen.^' 

"Are yon any relation of Gronwy 
Owen i " said the old man, looking at 
lue more inquisitively than hetore, 
through a large pair of speotades, 
which he wore. 

" None whatever," said I. 

"Then why do yon go to see hia 
parish, it is a yery poor one." 

" Frrm reapeot to his geninn," said 

I I " I Iread Eis works long ago, and 
was dsiighted with them." 

" Are you a Welahmaji t " said the 
old man. 
"No," said I, "I am no Welsh- 

" Can yon speak Welsh J" said he, 
addressing me in that language. 

" AlittJe," said I ; "hutnotBO well 
OS I can read it." 

" WeU," said the olJ man, " I have 
lived here a great many years, but 
never before did a Saxon call npou me, 
W^ing questions about Oronwy Owe^, 



or his birth-place. Immortality to hia 
memory! I owe much to him, for 
reading hia writings taught me to be a 
poet!" 
"Dear me I" said I, "are you a 

" I trust I am," said he ; " though 
the humblest of Ynys Fon." 

A flash of proud fire, methought, 
illumined his feattires as he pro- 
nounced these lost words. 

" I am most happy to have met 
you," said I ; " but t^ me how am I 
to get to Ltanfiiir i " 

You must ^ first," said he, "to 
Traeth Coch which in Saxon is called 
the 'Bed Sand.' In the village called 
the Pentraeth which lies above that 
Band, I was born^ through thevillaga 
and over the bndge you muat pass, 
and after walking fonr mdes dua 
north you will find yourself in Llan- 
fair eitnaf, at the northern extremity 
of Mon. Farewell 1 That ever Saion 
should ask me about Gronwy Owen, 
andhis birth-place! I scarcely believe 

Su to be a aaxon, but whether yoo 
or not, I repeat farewell." 

Coming to the Menoi Bridge I asked 
the man who took the penny toll at 
the entrance, the way to Fentraetli 
Coch. 

" You see that white house by tha 
wood," said he, pointing some distono* 
into Anglesey ; ^'yon must make to- 
wards it till you oome t« a phioe where 
there are four orosa roads and then 
you must take the road to the right." 

Passing over the bridge I made my 
way towards the house by the wood 
which stood on the hill till I came 
where the four roads met, when I 
turned to the right as directed. 

The ODontry through which I passed 
seemed tolerably well cultivated, the 
hedge-rows were very high, seeming 
to spring out of low atone walls. I 
met two or three gangs of reapers pro- 
ceeding to their work with scythes in 
their hands. 

In about half-an-honr I passed by a 
ferm-house partly surrounded with 
walnut trees. Stillthe same high hedges 
on both sides of the road : are these 
hedjres reUos of the sacrificial grove* 
of HLoaai tbooght I to myself. Then 
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I came to a wretched Tillage thnmi^h 
vrbiohl horriedatthe rate of eIk miles 
an hour. I thea saw a loi^ lofty 
craggy hill on my right hand towards 
thfi east. 

" What monntoin is thatP"saidI 
to on urchin playing in the hot dust of 
the road. 

" Mynydd Lydiait [ '" said the 
urchin, tossint; U|) a handful of the 
hot dust into the air, port of which in 
descending fell into my eyes. 

I ahortly afterwards passed by a 
handsome lodge. I then saw groves, 
mountain Lydiart forming a noble 
backitround. 

" Who owns this wood ? " said I in 
Welsh to two men who were limbing 
a felled tree by the road-aide. 

" Lord Vivian," answered one, 
tonching his hat. 

"The ffentleman is our oountry- 
man " ftaid he to the other aft«r I had 
passed. 

I was DOW descending the side of a 
pretty yalley, and soon found myself 
atPeatraeth Coch. The part ot the 
Penbveth where I now was consisted 
of a few honsea and a church, or 
■omeUJn; which I judged to be a 
chnroh, for there was no steeple ; the 
houses and church stood about a little 
open spot or square, the church on the 
east, and on the west a neat little inn 
or public-house over the door of whieh 
■waswritten"TheWhiteHorBe. F ' 
Pritchard." By this time I _.._ 
Tcrilied in part the prediction of the 
old Welsh poet of the post-office. 
Though I was not yet arrived at Llan- 
fair, I was, if not tired, very thirsty, 
awing to the burning heat of the 
weather, so I determined to go in and 
have some ale. On entering the house 
I was greeted in English by Mr. Hugh 
Pritchard himself, a tall bulky man 
with a weather-beaten couDt^ance, 
dressed in a brown Jerkin and cordu- 
roy troffsers, with a broad low- 
crowned buff-coloured hat on his head, 
and what might be called half shoes 
and half high-lows on his feet. He 
had a short pipe in his mouth which 
when he greeted me he took out, but 
replaced as soon as the greetine was 
DVer, which oonsbted of " Good day. 



sir," delivered in a franlc hearty tone. 
I looked Mr. Hugh Pritchard in the 
face and thought I had never seen a 
more honest countenance. On my 
telling Mr. Pritohard that I wanted 
a pint of ale a buxom damsel came 
forward and led me into a nice 
cool parlour on the right-hand side 
of the door and then went ti} fetch the 

Mr. Pritchard meanwhile went into 
_ kind of tap-room, fronting the pai" 
lour, where I heard him talking in 
Welsh about pigs and cattle to some 
of his customers. I observed that he 
spoke with, some hesitation i which 
circumstance I mention as rather 
curious, he being the only Welshman 
I have ever known who, when speak- 
ing his native language, appeared to 
be at a loss for words. The damsel 

{resently brought me the ale, which 
tasted and found excellent; she 
was going away when I asked her 
whether Mr. Pritchard was her father i 
on her replying in the affirmative I 
inquired whether she was bom in that 
house. 

" No I " said she ; "I was bom in 
Liverpool ; my father was bom in this 
house, which "belonged to his fathers 
before him, but ho left it at an early 
age and married my mother in Liver- 
pool, who was an Anglesey woman, 
and so I was born in Liverpool. "_ 

"And what did yon do in Liver- 
pool?" said I. 

said tL_ „ 

lowed Taiioris occupation 

"And how long have you been 
here?" said L 

" Since the death oS my grand- 
father," said the girl, " which hap- 
pened about a year ago. When ho 
died my father came here and took 
possession of his birth-right." 

"You speak very good English," 
saidi; " have you anj Welsh ?" 

" yes, plentVj" said the girl; "we 
always speak Welsh together, but 
being bom at Liverpool. I of course 
have plenty of English. 

" And which language do yon pre- 
fer f" said I. ■ 

" I thtak I like English best," vaid 
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thef^irl, "it is the moat nscfal len- 

giiDRe." 

" Not in Anglesey," said I. 

" 'Well." sjiid the girl, " it b the 
moatD:enteel." 

"Grentilitr," said J, "will be the 
rain of Welsh, as it has been of many 
other things— what have I to pay for 
the ale P" 

" Three pence" said she. 

I paid the money and the girl 
went out. I finished my ale, and 
gettitiar np made for the door ; at the 
door 1 was met by Mr. Hugh Prit- 
ohard, who came out of the tap-room 
to thank me for my cosCom, and to 
bid me fatewell. I ivtlced him whether 
I should have any difficulty in finding' 
the way to Llanfair," 

"None whatever,'' said he, "you 
have only to pa» oi'er the bridge of 



the trneth, and to go due north for 
abant four miles, and yon will find 
yonrseif in Llanfair." 
_"Wh8t kind of place ia itF" 

"A poor straggling yillage," said 
Mr. Pntohord. 

" Shall I be able to obtaia a lodging 
there for the night?" aaidl. 

" Scarcely one such as you would 
hlce," saidHagh. 

" And where had I beat pua the 
nightP" I demanded. 

"We can aecommodate yon com- 
fortably here," said Mr, frilchard, 
"provided you have no objection to 

I told him that I should be only too 
happT, and forthwith departed, glad 
at heart that I had secured a comfoTt- 
able lodging lor the nighL 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



[i«Ta PentrsBth,— Tmnqnil 8c 
Qnmn;.— KlDil Offer— Cbunin oi iii»iii»i 
Oroun;.— NaUbIs Littl« GlrL— Tha Sfoiaa 



KnoU.~TU» Uillsi' ud hli Wlfa.-~P«trT of 

fi.ir.— No EuKllah.— Couriuion of Idoii*.— T' 

[oma rroni Cnlifornla. 



The Tillaf^ of Pentraeth Coch occu- 
pies two aides of a romantic dell — that 
part of it which stands on the southern 
aide, and which comprises the church 
and the little inn, is by for the pret- 
tiest, that which occupies the northern, 
is a poor assemblage of hats, a brook 
rolls at the bottom of the dell over 
whiah there is a little bridge ! coming 
to the bridge I stopped, and looked 
over the aide into the water running' 
briskly below, an aged man who looked 
like a beggar, but who did not beg of 
me, stood by. 

"To what place does this water 
rnn ? " said I in English. 

" I know no Sason," said he in 
trembling accents. 

I repealed my question in Welsh. 

" To the sea," he said, " which is 
not far off, indeed it is so near, that 
when there ore hi^h tides the salt 
water cornea up to this bridge." 

" You aeem feeble ?" said I. 



"I am BO," said he, "for I am 
old." 

" How old are you ? " said I. 

" Sixteen after aisty," said Uie old 
man with a sigh ; "and I have nearly 
lost my sight and mv hearing." 

" Are you poor } 8«id I. 

" Very," said the old man, 

I gave him a trifle whioh he ac- 
cepted with thanks. 

^' Why is tUs sand called the red 
sand i " said I. 

" I cannot tell you," aaid the old 
man, " I wish I could for you have 
been kind to me.'' 

Sidding him farewell I passed 
through the northern part of the Til- 
lage to the top of the hill. I walked 
a little way forward and then s 

Sed, as I had done at the bridge ii 
ale, and looked to the east, over ■ 
low stone wall. 

Before me lay the sea or rather th« 
northern entrance of theMenai Straitt. 



a 
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![o my right waa Tnonntain Lidiart 
projecting some way into the sea, to 
Diy left, that ia to the north, was a 
hij^h hill, with a few white houses near 
its base, forminff a sin all village, 
whioh a woman whorassed by knit- 
ting told me waa oQlfed IJan Peder 
Godi or the Church of Bed Saint 
Peter. Monntain. Lidiart and the 
Northern Hill fonned the headlands of 
a beautiful bay into which the watera 
of the traeth dell, from which I had 
come, were diBcharfred. A sandbank, 
probably covered with the sea at hi^h 
tiiie. Beamed to stretch from mountain 
Lidiart a considerable way towards 
the northern hill. Mountain, bay and 
sandbank were bathed in sunshine ; 
the water was perfeotly calm ; nothing 
waa moTJng upon it, nor upon the 
shore, and I thought J had aerer be- 
held a more beautiful and tranquil 

I went on. The oonntry which had 
hitherto been very beautit'ol, abound' 
ing with yellow corn-fields, became 
sterile and rooky ; there were stone 
walls, but no hedges. I passed by a 
moor on my left, then a. moory hiUock 
on my right ; the way was broken and 
stony ; all traces of the good roads of 
Wales had disappeared ; the habita- 
tions which I saw by the way were 
miserable hovels into and out of which 
large sows were stalking, attended by 
their farrows. 

''Am I tar from lianfair }" said I 
to a child. 

" Ton are in Llanfair, gentleman," 
raid the child. 

A desolate place waa Llanfoir. The 
■ea in the neighbourhood to the south, 
limekilns with their stifling smoke not 
far from me. I sat down on a little 
peen knoll on the right-hand side of 
the road ; a small house waa near mi 
and a desolate-looking Tnill at about 
furlong's distance, to the touth. Hogs 
came about me grunting and sniffing. 
I felt quite melancholy. 

" Is this the neighbourhood of the 
lirth-placeof Gronwy Owenf " said I 
to myself. "No wonder that he 
unfortunate through Hfe, springing 



As Is. 
one slightly 
looking to the left saw a man dressed 
like a miller looking at me from the 
garden of the little house, which I 
have already mentioned. 

I got up and gave him the scle of the 
daj in English, He was a man about 
thirty, rather tall than otherwise, 
with a very prepossessing counte- 
nance. Ho snook his head at my Eng- 
lish. 

"What," said I, addressing him in 
the language of the country, " have 
you noEnghshf Perhaps you have 
Welsh?" 

" Plenty," said helaughing, "there 
isnolackof Welsh amongst any of us 
here. Are you a Welthmon ( ' 

"No,"' soldi, "auEngUshmanfrom 
the far east of Lloegr." 

" And what brings youherefnid 
the man. 

" A Strang errand," I replied, " to 
look at the birth-place of a man who 
has long been dead." 

" Do you come to seek for on inhe- 
ritance?" laid the man. 

"No." said I. "Besides the man 
whose birth-place I came to see died 
poor, leaving nothing behind him but 
immortality." 
" Who WES he t " said the miller. 
" Did you ever hear a sound of 
Gronwy Owen i " said I. 

" Frequently," said the miller ; "I 
have frequentlT heard a sound of him. 
He was bom close by in a house yon* 
der," pointing to the south. 

" yes, gentleman," said a nice- 
looking woman, who holding a litUa 
child by the hand was come to the 
house-door, and was eagerly listening, 
"we have frequently heard speak of 
Qronwy Owen ; there is much talk of 
him in these parts." 

" I am glad to hear it," said I," for 
I half feared that his name would not 
be known here." 

" Pray, gentleman, walk in I" said 

the miller ; " we are going to have 

our afternoon's meol^ ana shall be 

rejoiced if you will join us." 

^' Yes do, gentlemaii," said As 
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I hesitated, and wai about to excme 

" Doa't refuse, greutlemanl " said 
both, " surety Tou are not too proud 
to Bit down witn uaf" 

"lam afraid I ahaJlonlf oaiuie;oii 
trouble," said I. 

" Dim blinder, no trouble," ex- 
claimed botii at once ; " pray do walk 
in!" 

I entered thebonBe,and the kitoben, 
partour, or whatever it woe, a nice 
little room with a. slate floor. They 
mode ine sit down at a table by the 
window, which was already laid for a 
meal. There was a clean clotb npon 
it, a tea-pot, cups and saucers, am'ge 
plate of bread-and-butter, and a plate, 
on which were a few very thin slices 
of brown, watery cheese. 

My good friends took their seats, the 
wife poured out tea for the stranger, 
and her husband, helped us both to 
bread-and-butter and the watery 
cheese, then took oare of herselt. 
Before, however, I could taste the tea, 
the wife, seeming to recollect herself, 
started up, and hurrying tfl a cup- 
board, produced a basin full of snow- 
white lump sug:ar, and taking: the 
■poon out of my hand, placed two of 
the largest lumps in my cup, though 
she helped neither her husband noi 
berseU; the Bugor-basin beiu^ pro- 
bably only kept for {irrand occasione. 

My eyes fiUed with tears i for ir 
the whole course of my life I had 
never experienced so much genuine 
hospitality. Honour to the miller o * 
Mona and his wife ; and honour ti 
the kind hospitable Celts in general 
How different is the reoeption of thi_ 
despised race of the wand erin g stranger 
from that of. ^—. However, I am a 
Saxon mTeelf, and the Baions have 
no doubt their virtues ; a pity that 
thay should be all nnoonth and 
pacions ones I 

I asked my kind host his name, 

" John Jones," he replied, " 
linydd of Llanfair." 

■' Is the mill which ^on work your 
•wn property e" I inquired. 



"No," he answered, "I rent it of 
a person who lives close by." 

" And how happens it," said I, 
" that you speak no English f " 

" How should it happen," said he, 
" that I should speak any i I havo 
never been far from here ; my wit'e 
who has lived at service at Liverpool 
can speak some.'* 

" Can you read poetry f " said I. 

" I can read the psalmi and hymns, 
that they sing at our chapel," ha 
replied. 

" Then ron urenot of the Church i" 
saidL 

" I am not,'' said the miller ; " I 
am a Methodist." 

" Can you read the poetry of Qronwj 
Owen!" said I. 

" I cannot," said the miller, " that 
is with any comfort ; hia poetry is in 
the ancient Welsh measures, which 
make poetrj; so difficult, that few can 
undrastand it." 

understand poetry in those 

And how much time did you 
spend," said the miller, " before you 
oould understand the poetry of the 

" Three years," said I. 

The mUter laughed. 

" I could not have afforded all that 
time," said he, " to study the songs 
" Gronwy. However, it is well that 
. . me people should have time to study 
them. He was a great poet as I have 
been told, and is the glory of our 
land— buthe was unfortunate; Ihave 



" Has his house any particular 
name!" said L 

"ItisoolledsometimeaTJ Gronwy." 
said the miUer ; " but more frequently 
Tafam Gooh." 

"TheEedTavemi" saidl. "How 
is it that so many of your places are 
called Qoch! there is FentraethGocht 
there is Saint Pedair Gocb, and hen 
at Llanfair is Tafam Goch." 

The miller laughed. 

" It will take a wiser man than H* 
said he, " to answer that question." 

The report over I roM np, gave n)| 
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liost thankB, and said " I will now 
leave you. uad hunt up tliiugB con- 
nected with Gninwy." 

" And where will yna find a Hetty 
for night, g^ntloman ■" said the mil- 
ler's wife. " This is a poor place, but 
if you wLlI maJce use of our home yon 
Kre welcome." 

" I need not trouble you," said I, 
" I return this ni^ht to Pentroeth 
Guch where I shall sleep." 

" Well," said the miller, " whilst 
you are at Llanfair I wilt nooompany 
von about. Wheie shall wo go to 
first?" 

"Where ii the church!" said L 
" I should like to see the chuToh where 
Oronwy worshipped God as a boy." 

" The church is at some distance,'' 
said the man; "it is past my mill, 
and as I want to go to the mill for a 
njoment, it will be perhaps well to go 
and eee the ohuroh, before we go to 
the house of Gronwy." 

I shook the millei's wife by tht 
hand, patted a little yellow-hnired 
girl of about two years old on the 
head who during the whole time of 
the meal had sat on the slate flooT 
looking up into my face, and left the 
house with honest Jones. 

We dirtoted our course to the mill, 
which lay some way down a declivity, 
toworda the sea. Near the mill was 
a comfort able -looking house, which 
my friend told me oplonged to the 
iiroprietor of the mill. A nistio- 
looking man stood in the mill-yard, 
who he anid was the proprietor— the 
hoaest miller went into the mill, and 
the rustic- looking proprietor grei ' 
me in Wtlsh, and asked me if I 
oome to buy nogs. 

" No," said 1 ; " I am come to .,. 
the birth-place of Gronwy Owen ;" he 
stared at me for a moment, then 
seemed to muse, and at last walked 
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e proceeded farther down the hill. 
Oui way lay between stone walls, and 
Bometimea over them. The land was 
moory and rocky, with nothing' grand 
about it, and the miller described '' 
well when he said it was tlr gTrael- 
meuL land. In about a quarter of an 
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hour we come to the thurobyard into 
which we got, the gate being locked> 

f clambering over the wall. 

The church stands low down the 
descent, not for distant from the sea. 
A little brook, called in the language 
of tha oonntry a frwd, washes its yard- 
wall on the south. It is a small edifice 
with no spire, hut to the south-west 
there is a little atone erection rising 
from the roof, in which hangs a bell — 
there is a small porch looking to the 
south. With respect to its interior I 
can saynothing.tne door being looked. 
It is probably like the outside, simplt 
enouKh. It seemed to be about two 
hundred and fifty years old, and to be 
kept in tolerable repair. Simple as 
the edifice was, I looked with great 
emotion upon it ; and could I do else, 
when I refteoted that the greatest 
British poet of the last century had 
worshipped God within it, with his 
poor father and mother, when a boyf 

I asked the miller whether he could 
point out to me any tombs or grave- 
stonesofGronwy's family, but he told 
me that he wasnot awareof any. On 
looking about I found the name of 
Owen m the inscription on the slato 
slab of a respectable-looking modern 
tomb, on the noith-east siBe of th« 
church. The inscription was as fol* 

Er cof Hin Jans Oven 

Gwrstg Edwanl Onen, 

HoDHchlog LUnfuir Matbarani eltbuf, 

A fa taw Cbwefrar 28 ISii 

Vast Oed. 

{. t. '• To the motuory of Juiv Owen wife 

of EdHHrd Onen, of tha inonuteT? at St. 

MKryflf forthsr HHtbHbra.who diad Fcbnuir 

£8, IMS, iigsd flnf-ona." 

Whether the Edward Owen mentioned 
here was any relation to the great 
Gronwy, I had no opportunity of 
learning. I asked the miller what was 
meant by^the nonattory, and he told 
me that tt was the name of a building 
to the north-east near the sea, which 
had once been a monaatery, hut had 
been converted into a farm-houafc 
though it HtiLl retained its originid 
name. " May all monasteries be con* 
verted into farm-houses," said I> 
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" and may they still retain their ori- 
ginal names in mockeiy of popeiy I " 

HaTing seen all I could well see of 
the ehnrch and its precincts 1 departed 
-with mr kind guide. After we had 
retraced onr ateps some waf , we came 
to some stepping BtoneB on the side of 
a wall, and the miller pointin^to them 

" The nearest way to the honse of 
Gronwy will be over the Ilain&." 

I was now become ashamed of keep- 
ing the worthy fellow from his bnsi- 
neas and begged him te return to his 
mill. He refused to leave me, at first, 
but on my pressing him to do *o, and 
on my teUinghimthat I could find the 
way to the honseof Gronwy very well 
by myself, he consented. We shook 
hands, the miller wished me luck, and 
betook himself to his mill, whilst I 
crossed the llamfa. I soon, however, 
repented having left the path by which 
I had come. 1 was presently in a 
maze of little fields with stone walls 
over which I hod to clamber. At last 
I ^t into a lane with a stone wall on 
each side. A man came towards me 
and was about to pass me — his look 
was averted, and he was evidently one 
of those who have " no English.'' A 
Welshman of his description always 
averting his look when he sees a 
Btraneer who he thinks has "no 
Welsh," lest the stranger should ask 
him a question and he be obliged to 
oonfees that he has " no English." ' 

" Is this the way to Llanfuir }" said 
I to the man. The man mode a, kind 
of rush in order to get post me, 

" Have you any Welsh I " 1 shouted 
as loud OS I could bawl. 

The man stopped, and turning a 
dark snllen countenance half upon me 
said, " Yes, I have Welsh." 

" Which is the way to Llanfoirt" 

Midi. 

"Llanfair, LlanfBir>"Baidtheman, 
* what do you mean?" 

" I want to get there," said I. 

"Are you not there already?" said 
the fellow stamping on the ground, 
" are you not in Llanfair 1 " 

" Yes, but I want to get to the 

"Town, town I Oh, I hare no 
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English," said the man ; and off he 
stwted like a frighted bullock. The 
poor fellow was probably at first 
terrified at seeing an Englishman, 
then confused at hearing an English- 
man speak Welsh, a tankage which 
the Welsh in general imagine no 
Englishman can speak, the tongue of 
an Englishman as they say not being 
long enough to prononnce Welsh ; and 
lasuy utterly deprived of what reason- 
ing faculties he had still remaining 
hy my asking him for the town of 
Llanfair, there being properly no 

I went on and at last getting out of 
the lane, fonnd myself upon the road, 
along which I had come about two 
hours before ; the house of tlte miller 
was at some distance on my right 
Near me were two or three houses and 
port of the skeleton of one, on which 
some men, in the dress of masons 
seemed to be occupied. Going up to 
these men 1 said in Welsh to one, 
whom I judged to be the principal, 
and who was rather a tall tine-looking 
fellow : 

"Have yon heard a sound of Gronwy 
Owain i " 

Here occurred another instance of 
the strange things people do when 
their ideas are confused. The man 
stood for a moment or two, as if tmns- 
lixed, a trowel motionless in one of his 
hands, and a brick in the other ; at last 
giving a kind of gasp, he answered in 
very tolerable Spanish ; 

'Si, senor ! he oido." 

" Is hia house Ux from here?" said 
I in Welah. 

"No, seiiorl" said the man, "no 
esta muy lejos." 

" I am a stranger here, friend, can 
anybody show me the way?" 

SiSenorl estemozoluegoacompa- 

Then turning to a lad of about 
eighteen, also uessed aa a mason, he 
said in Welsh: 

" Show this gentleman instantly th« 
way to Tafam Gooh." 

The lad flinging a hod down, which 
he had on his shoulder, instantly set 
off, making me a motion with his head 
to follow him. I did so, wondering 



iM wim- 

whnt tha man couldmcnnby BpeakinR 
to me in Spanish. I'helad walked by 
my side in silence for about two fur- 
longs till we cone to a raaite of trees, 
•eemin^ly sycamores, behind which 
was a little garden, in which stood a 
long low house ^tli three chimneyB. 
The lad stopping flung open a gate 
whinh led into the garden, then crying 
to achildwhichhesBWwithin : "Oad 
roi tro" — let the man take a turn ; he 
was about to leave me, when 1 stopped 
him to put sixprnue into his hand. 
He received the money with a grutf 
" Jtiolch ! " and instantly set off at a 
quick pace. Passing the child who 
stored at me, I walked to the back 
part of the house, which seemed to be 
a long mud cottage. After examining 
the back part I went in front, where 
I saw an aged woman with several 
ohildren, one of whom was the child I 
had first seen, she smiled and a^ked 
me what I wanted. 

I said that I had come to see the 
house of Qronwy. She did not under- 
stand me, for shaking her head she 
said that she had no English, and was 
rather deaf. Kaising my Toice to a 
very high tane I said : 

•'^TIGrouwy!" 

A gleam of intelligence flashed now 
in her eyes, 

"T| Gronwr," she said, "ahl I 
nnderstaud. Come in sir." 

There were three doors to the house ; 
she led me in by the midmost into a 
common cottage room, with no other 
ceiling, seemingly, than the roof. She 
bade me sit down by the window by 
a little table, and asked me whether I 
would have a cup of milk and some 
bread-and-butter ', I declined both, 
but said I should be thankful for a 
little water. 

This she presently brought me in a 
teaoup, I drank it, the children 
amounting to tive standing a little 
way from me staring at me._ I asked 
her if this was the house in which 
Gronwy was born. She said it was, 
but that it had been altered very much 
unoe his time — that three families 
had lired in it, but that she believed 
be wu bom about where we were 
now. 
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A man now coming in who lived at 
the next door, she said, I had better 
speak to him and tell bim what I 
wanted to know, which he could then 
communicato to her, as she could 
understand his way of speaking much 
better than mine. Through the man 
I asked her whether there was an>' 
one of the blood of Gronwy Owen 
living in the house. She pomted to 



relationship they stood to Gronwy. 
She said she conid hardly tell, that ti'i 
priodas three marriages stood between, 
and that the relationship was on the 
mother's side. I gathered from her 
that thechildren bad lost their mother, 
that their name was Jonea, and that 
their father was her son, I asked if 
the house in which they lived was 
their own, she said no that it belonged 
to a man who lived at some distance. 
I asked if the children were poor. 

"Very," said she. 

I gave them each a trifle, and tlie 
poor old lady thanked me with teari 
m her eyes. 

I asked whether the children could 
read, she said they all could, with the 
exception of the two youngest. Tha 
eldest she said could read anything, 
whether Welsh or English ; she then 
took trom the window-sill a book, 
which she put into my hand, saying 
the child could read it and understand 
it. I opened the book ; it was on 
English school book treating on all the 



" Can you write f " said I to the 
child, a little stubby girl of about 
eight, with a broad Hat red face and 
grey eyes, dressed in a chintz gown, 
a little bonnet on her head, and look- 
ing the image of notablenesn. 

The little maiden, nho hod never 
taken her eyesoff of me for a moment 
during the whole time I had been in 
the room, at first made no answer-, 
being, however, bid by her grand- 
mother to speak, she at lengtli an- 
swered in a soft \oice, " Uedrof, I 

"Then write your name in thii 
book," said 1, taking out a pocket- 
book and a pencU, *' and writ« like* 
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wise that von ate related to Gronwy 
Owen — and be anre yoa write in 
Welsh." 

The little maiden voir demurely 
took the book and pencil, and placing' 
Uie former on the table wrote as 
follows: 

" Ellen Jones yn pertLyn o bell i 
grooow owen," 

That in " Ellen Jones belongring' 
from afar to Gronwj Owen," 

When I saw the name of Ellen I 
liud no doubt that the children were 
related to the illuitrioUB OroDwy. 
Ellen is a very uncommon Welsh 
name, bnt it seems to have been a 
family naine of the Owens ; it was 
borne by an in&nt danghter of the 
poet whom he tenderly loved, and 
who died whilst ho was (oiliiiK at 
Walton in Cheshire, — 



■ays poor Qronwy in one of the most 
affecting' elegies ever written. 

After a little fdrthci conversation I 
bnde the family farewell and left the 
house. Aft«r going dotrn the road a 
hundred yards I turned back in order 
to nsk permission to gather a leaf 
from one of the svcBmores. Seeing 
the mnn who had nelped me in my 
conversation with the old woman 
■tonding at the gate, I told him what 
I wanted, whereupon he instantly 
tore down a. handful of leaves and 
gave them tome — thrusting them into 
my coat-pocketl thankednimkindly 
and deported. 

Coming to the half-erected house, I 
Again saw the man to whom I had ad- 
dressed myself for information. I 
stopped, and speaking Spanish to 
Mm, asked how ne hod acquired the 
Spanish language. 

*'I have been in Chili, sir," said he 
in the some tongue, "and in Cali- 
fornia, and in those places I learned 
Bpnnish." 

"What did yon go to Chili fori" 
•aid I i " I need not ask ^ou on what 
KOOont you went to Calitbmia." 

*' I went there as a mariner," said 
the man ; " I tailed out of liveipool 
for ChilL" 



"And how is it," said I, "that 
being a mariner and saiUngin a Liver- 
pool shiij you do notspeakEngliah?" 

" I spe^ English, sefior," said the 
man, " perfectly weU," 

"Thenhowinthe name of wonder," 
said I, speaking Ei^lish, " came yon 
to answer me in Spanuh ! I am on 
Englishman thoroufrh bred.'' 

" I can scarcely t«Il you how it was, 
sir," said the man acralching his 
head, " but 1 thought I would apeak 
to you in Spanish.' 

" And why not English } " said I. 

" Why, I heard you speaking 
Welsh, said the man, " and as for an 
Englishman speoking Welsh " 

"But why not answer me in 
WeUh!"saidI. 

" Why, I aaw it was not yonr 
language, sir ; " said the man, and 
OS I had picked up some Spanish I 
thoufchtit would he but fair to answer 



I!ut how did yon 
could HTOak Spanish i '' 
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know that I 

't know indeed, sir." sni^ 

the man ; " but I looked at y 

something seemed to tell me tL-. , 

oould speak Spanish. I can't tell you 
how it was, sir," said he, looking me 
very innocently in the face, " but I 
was forced to speak Spanish to you. 
I was indeed ! " 

" The long and the short of it was," 
said I, " that yon took me for a 
foreigner, and thought that it wooJd 
be but polite to answer me in a foreigq 
language." 

" I dare say it was bo, sir," said tha 
man. " I dare say it was just as yon 

" HowdidyonfareinCalifomial** 

" VeiT fairly indeed, sir," said the 
man. I made some monev there, 
and brought it hone, and with part of 
it I am building this house." 

" I am very happy to hear it," said 
I, " you are really a remarkable man 
— few return &om California apeakinif 
Spanish aa you do, and still fewer 
with money lu their pockets." 

The poor fellow looked pleased at 
what I said, more especially at that 
part of the sentence which touched 
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jmon hi* Bpealtinff Sponiat well, 
wishing him majiy yean of health 
and happiness in the hoose he was 
baildiciK, I left him, and proceeded on 
my path towards Pentraeth Coch. 

After waikiag some way, I turned 
round in order to take a last look of a 
place whioli had h mudi interest for 
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me. The milt may be seen from a 
considerable dLBtonce ; so may some of 
the soattered houses, and also the 
wood which Burromids tile house of 
the illustriouB Gronwy. Prosperity 
to Llanfairl and may many a pif- 
primaKC bo made to it o£ tiie sama 
character as my own. 



CHAPTER XSXIII. 

Billing Ilurx. — Hr. B«. — Slick Robin. 



-DroTen Commerdml ftnT«ll«ni, 



I ABUITES at the hostelry of Mr. 
Prikhard without meeting any ad- 
venture worthy of. being marked 
down, I went into the little par- 
lour, and, ringing; the bell, was pre- 
sently waited upon by Mra, Pritchard, 
a nice matronly woman, whom I had 
not before seen, of whom I inquired 
what I could hsTe for dinner. 

" This is no great place for meat," 
sud Mra. Pritohard, " that is fresh 
meat, for sometimes a fortnight passes 
withont anythii^ being killed in the 
neighbourhood. I am afraid at pre- 
sent there is not a hit of fresh meat to 
be had. What wo can get you for 
dinner I do not know, unless you aro 
willinr to make shift with bacou and 

'***^i'll tcJl you what I'll do," said I. 
" I will have the bacon and eggs with 
tea and bread-and-butter, not forget- 
ting a pint of ale — in a word, I will 
bos Harry." 

" 1 suppose yon are a oommercial 
gent," Slid Mrs. Pritchard. 

" Why do you suppose me a com- 
mercial gonti" said X. "Do I look 

" Can't say you do muoh," said 
Mrs. Pritehard; "you hare no rings 
on your Angers, nor a gilt chain at 
your waistcoat- pocket, but when you 
said 'box Harry,' I naturally took 
jrou to be one of the commercial geats, 
for when I was at Liyarpool I was 
tcld that that was a word of theirs." 

' ' I belieye the word properly he- 
longs to them," said I. " I am not 
one of tiiem; bat I learnt it from 
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them, a great many years affo, i .. ._ 
I was much amongst them. Thoso 
whoso employers were in a small way 
of business, or aUowed them insuffi- 
cient salaries, frequently used to ' box 
Harry,' that is have a beef-st«ak, or 
mutton-chop, or 'perhaps bacon and 
e^gs, as I am going to hare along 
with tea and ale instead of the regu- 
lar dinner of a commercial gentleman, 
namely. Hah, hot Joint and (owl, pint 
of sherry, tart, tue and cheese, and 
bottle ot old port, at the end of alL" 
Having made arrangements for 
"holing Harry" I went into the 
tap-room, from which I had hoard the 
voice of Mr. Pritchard proceeding 
during the whole of my conversation 
with nis wife. Hero I found the 
worthy landlord seated with a Bingte 
both were smoking. Tlie 



tion. He w 
forty years of age with a broad red 
face, with certain somethings, looking 
very mnoh like incipient carbuncles, 
here and there npon it. His eyes 
were grey and looked rather as if 
they squinted ; his mouth was very 
wide, and when it opened displayed a 
set of strong white, uneven teeth. 
He was dressed in a pepper-and-salt 
ooat of the Newmarket out, breeches 
of corduroy and brown t«p boots, and 
had on his head a broad^ black, coarse, 
low-crowned hat. In his left hand ha 
held a heavy whale-bone whip with a 
brass head. I sat down on a bench 
nearly opposite to him utd Uie land- 
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" Well," aaid Mr. I'ritchard ; "did 
yon find yonr way to Llanfsir I " 

"Yes/' said I. 

" And did you CTecnte the husinesB 
■atiofaetorily whioh led you there ? " 
said i/Lt. Fntchard. 

" Perfeotlv," said I, 

" Well, wWt did you. ^ve a atdne 
fur ^ODT lire pork? Eatd his com- 
panion glancing up at me, and Bpeak- 
ID^ in a (TTuff voice, 

'■ I did not buy any live pork," 
said I ; "do you take me for a pig' 
jobber?" 

" Of oouTM," said the man in pep- 
per-and-salt ; " who but a pip-joober 
loiild have business at Lloafaii i " 

" Doea Llanfair produce nothing 
bat piga > " said I. 

" Nothing at all," Biiid the man in 
the pepper-and-salt, " that is nothing 
worth mentionin)^. Yon wouldn't ko 
there for runts, that is if you were in 



to my parish and have applied to me 
Hr. Bos ; that is if you were in 
your senses. Wouldn't hei John 
IVitchardf" 

Mr. Pritohard thna appealed to took 
the pipe out of his mouth, and with 
some hesitation said that he believed 
the gentleman reither went to Llan- 
fair for piirs nor black cattle but upon 
Bomcpiulicular business. 

" Well,'' aaid Mr. Bos, " it mny he 
so, but I can't conceive how any per- 
son, either grentle or simple, could 
have any business in Anglesey save 
that business was pigs or cattle." 

" The truth is," said I. "I went to 
Llanfaii to see the birth-place of a 
great man — the cievereat Anglesey 
ever prod ueed, " 

" 'Then you went wrong," said Mr. 
Bos, " you went to the wrong parish, 
you should have (fonetoPenmynnydd; 
the clebber man of Ang'lesey was born 
and buried at Pcnmynnydd, you may 
seo hia tomb in the chureh." 

"You are alluding to Black Robin,'' 
•aid I, "who wrote the ode in. praise 
3f Anglesey — yes, he was n very clever 
young fellow, but excuse me, lie was 
not half such a poet u Qronwy 



" Black Robin," aaid Mr. Bos, "and 
Gronow Owen, who the Devil were 
theyi I never heard of either. I 
wasn't talkin^c of them, but of the 
cltbberest man the world ever saw. 
Did you never hear of Owen Tiddir! 
If yon didn't, where did you get jour 
education?" 

"I have heard of Owen Tudor," 
said 1, " but never understood that he 
was particularly clever ; handsome hs 
undoubtedly was — but clever " 

"How not clebber?" interrupted 
Hr. Bcs. " If he wasn't clebber, who 
was clebber? Didn't he marry a ^reat 
queen, and was not Harry the Eighth 
his great grandson i " 

" Reallv," aaid I, " you know a 
great deal of history." 

" I should hope 1 do ; " said Mr. Bcs. 
" 0, 1 wasn't at school at Blewraaris 
for six months for nothing ; and I 
haven't been in Northampton, and in 
every town in England without learn- 
ing something of history. With re- 

ggjd to history I may soy that few . 

Won't you drinkf said he, patron- 
izingly, oa he pushed a jug of alo 
which stood before him on a little 
table towards me. 

Begging politely to be eicused on 
the plea that I was just about to take 
tea, I asked him in what capacity he 
had travelled all over England. 

" As a drover to be sure," said Mr. 
Bos, "and I may say that there are not 
niiiny in Anglesey Iwtter known in 
England than myself — at any rate I 
may say that there is not a public- 
house between here and Worcester at 
which I am not known." 

" Pray eicuse me," saidT,"butii 
not droving rather a low-lifed occn* 

" Not half so much as pig-johhing," 
said Bos, " and that that's your trade 
I am certain, or you would never have 
gone to Llanfair." 

" I am no pig-jobber," saidi, "ond 
when 1 asked you that question about 
droving, I merely did so because one 
Ellis Wynn, in a oouk he wrote, gives 
the drovers a very bad character, and 
pute them in Hell for their mal-prao- 

" 0, be does," said Mr. Bos, " well 
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the next time I meet him at Corwen 
I'll crack his heod for saying so. Mal- 
praotioes— he had better look at his 
own, for he is a pif^-jobber too. 
Written a book has he ? then I sap- 
pose he has been left a legacy, and 
gone to school after middle-a^e, for 
nhen I last saw him, which u fonr 
years aj^, he oonld neither read nor 

I was about to tell Hr. Bos that the 
EUia Wyna that T meant was no more 

a pig-jobber than myself, but a re- 
spectable clergymait, who had been 
dead consicUralMy upwards of a hun- 
dred years, and that also, notwith- 
standing my respect for Mr, Bos's 
knowledge of history, I did not believe 
that Owen Tudor was buried at Pen- 
mynnydd, when T was prevented by 
the entrance of Mrs. Fntchard, who 
eame te inform me that my repast was 
ready in the other room, whereupon I 
got up and went into tbe parlour to 
" bor Harry." 

Haviog aeapatehed tnj baoon and 
eggs, tea and ale, I fell into deep 
meditation. My mind reverted to a 
long past period of my life, when I 
was to a certain extent mixed np with 
commercial trdvellers, and had plenty 
ef opportunities of observing their 
habita, and the terms employed by 



them in conversation. I called np 
several iodividuala of the two olossea 
into which they used to be divided, 
for commercial travellere in my time 
were divided into two classes, thos« 
who ate dinners and drank theirbottle 
of port, and those who "boxed Harry." 
What glorious fellows Uie first seemed I 
What airs they gave themselves I 
What oaths they swore T and what 
influence they had with hostlers and 
chamber-maids! andwbataaneaking- 
lookinif set the others were I shabby 
in their apparel ; no fine ferocity in 
their countenances : no oaths in their 
mouths, except such a trumpery 
apology for an oath as an occasion^ 
"oonionnded hard;" with little or 
no iofluence at inns, scowled at by 
hostlers, and never smiled at by 
ohamber-maids— and then i remem- 
bered how often I had bothered my 
head in vain to acoount for the origin 
of the term " box Harry," and how 
often I had in vain applied both to 
those who did box and to those who 
did not " box Harry," for a clear and 
satisfactory elucidation of the expres- 
sion— and at lost found myself again 
bothering my head as of old in a vain 
attempt to aocouot for the origin ol 
the term " boxing Hatty." 



CHAPTER XXIIT. 
ITarUikmptaa. — Hona-BmUng. 



f IBED at length with my vain efforts 
to account for the term whioh in my 
time was so much in vague amongst 
commercial gentlemen I left the little 
parlour, ana repaired to the common 
room. Mr. Pritohard and Mr. Bos 
were still there smoking and drinking, 
but there was now a candle on the 
table before them, for night was fast 
coming on. Mr. Bos was giving an 
account of his travels in England, 
sometimes in Welsh sometimes in 
■English, to whioh Mr. Pritohard was 
listening with the greatest attention, 
Moasionally putting in k " see there 



now," and " what a fine thing it is to 
have gone about." After some time 
Mr. Bos exclaimed : " 

" I think, upon the whole, of oil the 
places I have seen in England I like 
Northampton best,'' 

" 1 suppose," said I, " yon found 
the men of NorUtamnton good-tem- 
pered, jovial fellows f 

"Can't say I did," said Mr. Boa ; 
" they are all shoemakers, and of 
ounrso quarrelsome and contradictory, 
ior where was there ever a ahoemaker 
who was not oonceited and easily 
riled^ No, I have little to say ii| 
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men are oonoamed. It's not the men 
but the women tliat moke me Bpeak ' 
praise of Northarapton. The men a 
bU ill-tempered, but the 'women qatte 
tile contrary. I never saw such 
plooe for merched anlodd aa No_ 
thampton. IwasarreatfaTanritewith 
them, aai could tell yoa such tales." 

And then Mr. Bob putting' his hut 
rather on one ^ie of nis head laid ub 
two or three taJeB of hia adventures 
with the merohed anladd of Nor- 
thampton, which broTia-ht powerfully 
to my mind part of what Ellis Wynn 
had laid wiui respect to the pructioes 
of drovers in his day, detestation for 
which had induced him to put the 
whole tribe into Hell. 

All of a sudden I heard a galloping' 
down the road, and presently a mi|;hly 
plunnn^, seemingly of a horse, before 
the dooT of the inn. Z rushed out 
followed by my companions, and lo, 
on the open space before the inn was a 
fine young horse, rearing and kicking, 
with a young man on his back. The 
horse had neither bridle nor saddle, 
and the young fellow merely rode him 
with a rope, passed about his head — 
presently the horse became tolerabiy 
quiet^ and bis rider jumping off led 
bini into the stable, where he made 
him fast to the rack and -then oame 
and joined ns, whereupon we all went 
into the room from wnich I and the 
others had come on hearing the noise 
of the straggle, 

" How oame vou on the colt's back 
Jenkins}" saia Hr. Fritohard, after 
we had all sat down and Jenkins had 
called for some owrw. ' ' I did not 
know that he waa broke in." 

" I am breaking him in myself," 
said Jenkins speaking WelBh. I 
began with him te-night." 

Do you moan to say," said I, 
*' that you have begun breaking him 
in by mounting his Daok ( " 

"I do," said the other. 

" Then depend upon it," said I, 
" that it will not be long before he 
will either break his neck or knees or 
he 'will break your neck or crown. 
Yon aT» cot going the right yrtj to 
^>wk." 



"0, rayn Diawl!" said Jenkins, 
" I know better. In a day or two I 
shall have made him quite tame, and 
have got him into excellent paces, aud 
ehall nave saved the money I muat 
have paid away, had I put him into a 
jockey's hands." 

Time passed, night Oame on, and 
other guests oame in. There was 
much talking of lirst-rate Welsh and 
very indifferent English, Mr. Bos 
being the principal speaker in both 
languagea ; his discourse was chiefly 
on the comparative merits of Anglesey 
runts and Scotch bullocks, and those 
of the merched anladd of Northampton 
and the lasses of Wrexham. He pre- 
ferred his own coun^ runts to the 
Scotch kine, but said upon the whole, 
though a Welshman, he must give the 
preference to the merched of Nurth- 
ampton over those of Wrexham, for 
free-and-easy demeanour, notwith- 
standing that in that point which he 
said was the most desirable point in 
females, the lasses of Wrexham were 
generally considered out-and-outers. 

Pond as I am of listening to public- 
house conversation, from which I 
generally contrive to extract both 
amusement and edification, I became 
rather tired of this, and getting np, 
strolled about the little village by 
moonlight dil I felt disposed t« retire 
to rest, when returning to the inn, I 
begged to be shown the room in which 
I was to sleep. Mrs. Fritchard forth- 
with taking a candle conducted me to 
" - — 11 Toom upstairs. There were 
in it. The good lady point- 
I, next the -window, in which 
there were nice clean sheets, told me 
that was the one which I was to 
occupy, and bidding me good night, 
and leaving the candle departed. 
Putting out the light I got into bed, 
but instantly found that the bed waa 
not long enough by at least a foot. 
" I sh^ pass an uncomfortable 
night," said I, " for I never yet could 
sleep comfortably in a bed too short. 
However, as I am on my travels, I 
must endeavour to accommodate my- 
self to circnmstances." So I en* 
deavouredto compose mvself to sleep : 
before, however, I could siuoeed, I 
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heard the scrand of atamping steps 
eomiiiK npstairs, and perceived abeam 
of liglit througti tho creviceB of the 
door, and in a moment more the door 
opened and in pame two loutish farm- 
ing lads whom I had observed below, 
ODO of them bearing a mshlight stack 
into an old blacking-bottle. Without 
Baying a word they flang off part of 
their oloLhes, and one of them haTing 
blown out the rushlight, they both 
tumbled into bed, and in a moment 
were snoring most sonorously. " lam 
in a short bed," said I, and have 
snorers close bjr me ; I fear I shall 
have a sorry night of it." I deter- 
mined, however, to adhere to my 
resolution of making the best of cir- 
eumstuioes, and lay perfectly quiet, 
listening to the snorings as they rose 



and fell ; at last they became mora 
gentle and I fell asleep, notnitbatnnd- 
ing my feet were projeuting some way 
from the bed. I might have lain ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour when 
I suddenly started up in the bed broad 
awahe. There was a great noise 
below the window of plunging and 
truggling interspersed with Welsh 









I a sound ai 



of a heavy fall, and presently a ^roon. 
"I ^ouldn'twonder,"EaidI, "if that" 
fellow with the horse has verified m^ 
words, and has either broken his 
horss's neck or hb own. However, it 
he has, he h[tB no one to blame but 
himself. I ^ave him fair warning, 
and shall give myself no farther 
trouble about the matt«r, but go ti> 
sleep," and so I did. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



wltli EdiButioD,— A Good Clergrmia, — GjU 



r AWOKE about six o'clock in the morn- 
in);, having passed the night much 
better than I anticipated. The sun 
was shining bright and gloriously 
into the apartment. On looking into 
the other bed I found that my ohums, 
the youn gf arm-labourers, had deserted. 
it. They were probably already^ in 
the field bney at labour. After lying 
a little time longer I arose, dressed 
myself and went down. I found m^ 
&iend honest Pritcbard smoking his 
morning pipe at the front door and 
after giving him the selo of the day, I 
inquired of him the cause of the dis- 
tnrbanee beneath my window the 
night before, and learned that the 
man of the horse had been thrown by 
the animal off its bock, thatthe horse 
alnc«t immediately after had slipped 
down, and both had been led home 
Tery much hurt. We then talked 
about farming and the crops, and at 
length got into a discourse about Liver- 
pool. I asked him how he liked that 
mighty seaport ; he said very well, hut 
thathe did not know much about it — 
tur thoiicb he had a house there where 



his family had resided, he had not 
lived much at Liverpool himself his 
absences from that place having been 
many and long. 

"Have you travelled then much 
about England)" said 1. 

" No," lie replied. " When I hava 
travelled it has chiefly been across the 
sea to foreign places.' 

_" But what foreign places have yoa 
visited i " said I. 

"I have visited," said Fritehard. 
" Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
some other eities in the south lati- 

" Dear me," soldi, "yonhaveseen 
some of the mottcelebratedplacesinthe 
world — and yet you were silent, and 
said nothing about your travels whilst 
that fellow Boa was pluming himself 
at having been at such plaoes an 
Northampten and Worcester, the 
hannts of sboemakera and pig-job- 

"Ah," said Pritchard, "but Mr. 
Bos has travelled with edification ; it 
is a fine thing to hare trarelled when 
one has done so with edification, tuif 
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I have not. There is a Taet deal of 
difference between me and him — he 
considered tiie 'cutest man in these 
partBj nod ia mach touked up to. ' 

"■iou ore really," BaidI, themost 
modest person I have ever known and 
the least addicted to envy. Let mt 
see whether you have travelled with- 
out edification." 

I then questioned him about the 
places wliich he had mentioned, and 
found he knew a great deal about 
them, amongst other things he de- 
scribed Cieopatna's needle, and the At 
Haidan at Constantinople 
prising exactness. 

"You put me out," said I j "yon 
oonsider yourself inferior to that drov- 
ing follow Bos and to have travelled 
without edili cation, whereas you 
know a thousand times more than he, 
aod indeed much more than many ft 
person who makes his five hundred a 
year by going about lecturing on 
foreign places, but as I am no flatterer 
I will tell yon that you have a fault 
which will always prevent your rising 
in this world, you have modesty ; 
those who have inodoBty shall have no 
advancement, whilst those who can blow 
their own horn lustily, shall bo made 
^vernors. But allow me to ask you 
in what capacity you went abroad 1 " 

"As engineer to yarious steam- 
ships," said Pritchard. 

'A direotoroftho power of st^om," 
■aid I, " an.d an explorer of the won- 
ders of Iscander's city willing to hold 
the candle to Mr. Bos. I will tell you 
wliat, you aro too good for this world, 
let us hope you will have your reword 
in the neit.^' 

I breakfasted and asked for my bill ; 
the bill amounted to little or nothing 
— half-a-crcwn I think for tea-dinner, 



tiler it would be possible for 
the inside of the church. 

"O yes," sail Pritchiird. "I can 
let Tou in, for I am churchwarden 
and nave the key." 

The church was a little edifice of 
some antiquity, with a Little wing and 
without a spire ; it was situated 
■midit a 8T0T0 of trees. As we stood 



with our hats ofiT iu the saored edifloe, 
I asked Pritclard if there were maaj 
Mothodists in those parts. 

" Not ao manv as there were." said 
Pritohard, " toey aro rapidly de- 
creasing, and indeed dissenters in 
jteneral. The cause of their decrease 
is that a good clergyman has lately 
come here, who visits the sick and 

S reaches Christ, and iu fact does his 
uty. If all our clergymen were like 
him there would not be many dissen- 
ters in Ynis Fon." 

Outside the church, in the wall, I 
observed a tablet with the following 
inscription in English. 

Hera ILetb latcmd tfaa bodj of Ann, vjf« 
of Bobert FiaSoa, irho dwauad Uia ilith dsjr 
of Ootobar, Anno Domiai 



T. 



"Tou seem struck with that writ- 
ing > " said Pritohard, obserrinp that 
I stood motionleaa, stanng at tlie 
tablet. 

"The name of Paston," said I, 
' ' struck me ; it is the name of a vil- 
lage in my own native district, from 
which an old family, now almost ex< 
tinct, derived its name. How came a 
Paston into Ynys Fon! Are there 
any people bearing that name at pre- 
sent in these parts ? " 

"Not tliat 1 am aware," said Prit- 

" I wonder who his wife Ann was}" 
said I, "from the style of that tablet 
she must have been a cooaiderable 

"Perhops she was the daughter of 
the Lewis farailv of Lion Dyfnant," 
said Pritohard ; that's an old family 
and a rich one. Perhaps he cams 
from a distance and saw and married 

danghter of the Lewis of Dyfnant— 
_iore than one stranger has done so. 
Lord Vivian came from a distance and 
saw and married a daughter of the 
rioh Lewis of Dyfnant.' ' 

I shook honest Pritchard by tllS 
hand, thanked him for his kindnesa 
and wished him faicwell, whereupoa 
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he g&ye mine a hearty squeeze, thank- 
iag me for my eoiitom. 

"Which ia my way,'' said 1, "to 
Pen Caef Gybi ? ^ 

" Yoa must ^ about a mite on. the 
Bangor road, and thou tuminK to the 
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where Cjbi the tawny saint preached 
and worshipped. He woa called tawn; 
because from hia frequent walks in 
the blaze of the sou. his face had be- 
come much sun-burnt. This is a 
furiously hot day, and perhaps br the 
time I get to Holyhead, I may be so 
sun-bumt as to be uble to pass for 
Cybi bimeelf." 



CHAPTER 

Uoslfra. — Onia Gitfctiid.— Cbarch o 

LK&vma Fentraeth Coch I retraced 
taj way along the Bangor road till I 
came to the turning on the right. 
Here I diverged from the aforeaaid 
road, and proceeded along one which 
led nesil^ due west ; afttr traveUing 
about a nule I stopped, ou the top of a 
little hiU ; com-fieldB were on either 
side,^ and in one an aged man was 
reaping cloae to the rood ; I looked 
south, west, north and east ; to the 
south was the Snowdon ran^e far 
away, with the Wyddla jnat discern- 
ible; to the west and north was uo- 
thii^ very remarkable, but to the 
east or rather north-east, was moun- 
tain Lidiart and the toll hill confront- 
ing it across the bay. 

Can you tell me," said I to the old 
reaper, "the name of that bald hill, 
which looks towards Lidiart?" 

"We call that hill Moelfre," said 
the old roan desisting from his labour, 
and touching bis bat, 

"Dear me," said I; "Moelfre, 
Moelfre ! " 

"Is there anythinz wonderful in 
the name, sir? said tiie old man, 
smiling. 

" There is nothing wonderful in the 
name," said I, which merely means 
the bald hill, but it brings wonderful 
recollections to my mind. I little 
tlionght when I was looking from fhe 
nod near Pentraeth Coch yesterday 
on that hill, and the bay and strand 
below ity and admiring uie tranquil- 
lity which reigned over all, that I 
VMS g:azing upon the scene of one of 
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the most tremendous conflicts recorded 
in hbtory or poetry." 

"Dear me," satd the old renpei; 
"and whom may it hare been be- 
tween? the French and English, I 

"No," said I; " it was fought be- 
tween one of your Welsh kings, the 
great Owain Gwynedd, and certain 
northei-n and Irish enemies of hia." 

" Only think," said the old man, 
" and it was a tierce battle, sir i " 

" It was, indeed,'* said I ; " ao- 
Gordiug to the words of a poet, who 
desorlhed it, the Menoi could not ebb 
on account of the torrent of blood 
which flowed into it, slaughter was 
heaped upon slaughter, shout fol- 
lowed shout, and around MoclfVe a 
thousand war flags waved." 

" Well, sir," said the old man '*_ I 
never before heard anything about it, 
indeed I don't trouble my head widi 
histories, unless they be nible histo- 

. . Churchman i " said I. 

_ . said the old man, shortly} 

"I am a Methodist." 

" I belong to the Church,'' said I. 

" So 1 should have guessed, sir, bjr 

your being so well acquainted with 

Emnillion and histories. Ah, the 
hnrch. . ." 

"This is dreadfully hot weather," 
said I, " and I shomd like to ofll-r 
you siipenoe for ale, but as I am a 
Churchman I suppose you would not 
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old nan, " that I sKould be bo nn- 
charitdble! If your honour chooses 
to aive me eixpence, I will receive it 
■wiflingly. Thank your honour! Well, 
I have often said uiere is a great deal 
of ffood in the Cfauroh of England." 

1 oace more looked at the hill which 
overlooked the Boene of Owen Gwy- 
nedd'a triumph over the united forces 
of the Irish Lochlonders and Nor- 

old 1 - ^- 

direction for Peamynny dd, and find- 
ing that I WW, I set off at a great 
pace, singinff occasionally snatches of 
Black Rooin's odo in praise of Angle- 
■ey, amongat others the following 



endl; b> 
In Pemdynnydil of AngleMj." 

I reached Penmynnydd, a small 
village consiating of a few white 
houaes and a mill. The meaning of 
Penmynnyyd is literally the top of a 
hill- The village does not stand on a 
hill, but the church which is at Rome 
distAnoe, stands on one, or rather on a 
hillock. And it ia probable from the 
aironmstance of the church standing 
on a hillock, that the parish derives 
its name. Towards the church after a 
^ght glance at the village, I pro- 
ceeded with hasty steps, and was soon 
M the foot of the hillock. A house, 
that of the clergyman, sttuids near the 
church, on the top of the hill. I 
opened a gate, and entered a lane 
which aeemed to lead np to the 
church. 

As I was passing some low build- 
ings, probo-My offices pertaining to 
the house, a bead was thrust from a 
doorway, which stared at me. It was 
a strange hirsute head, ond probably 
looked more strange and liirsute, than 
It naturally was, owing to its having 
% hairy cap upon it. 

"Good day," said I. 

"Good days, sar," aaid the head, 
and in a moment more a man of mid- 
dle itature, about fifty, in hairy cap, 
khirt-sleevei, and gieen apron round 
Ua waist, at(>od before me. He looked 



the beau-ideal of a servant of all 

" Can I see the church ? " said I- 
" Ah, you want to see the church," 
said honest Scrub. " Yes sar I you 
shall sec the church. Yon go up 
rood there past church — come tu 
house, knock at door — say what you 
want— and nice little girl show you 
church. Ah, you quite rijtht to come 
and see church— fine tomb there end 
clebber man sleeping in it with his 
wife, clebber man that— Owen I'lddir; 
married great queen — dyn clebber 

Following the suggestions of the 
man of the hairy cap I went round 
the church and knocked at the door of 
the house, a handsome parsonage, A 
nice liltle servant-giri presently made 
her appearance at the door, ot whom 
I inquired whether I could see the 



) for the key and accompany yi 



chnpel-like edifice, with a belfry to- 
waiiis the west ; the roof sinkinff by 
two gradations, is lower at the eastern 
or altar end, than at the other. The 
)(irl, unlockinj; the door, ushered me 
into the intenor- 

"Which is the tomb of Tndor»" 
said I to the ilretty damsel. 

" There it is, sir," said she, point- 
ing to the north side of the church ; 
" there is the tomb of Owen Tudor." 

Seneath a low-roofed arch lay 
sculptured in stone, on an altar tomb, 
the figures of a man and woman i 
that of the man in armour ; that of 
the woman in graceful drapery. The 
male figure lay next the wall. 

" And you think," said I to the 
irl, "that yonder figure i* that of 
iwen Tudor?" 



__ that of his wife, the great 

queen ; both their bodies rest below." 
I forbore to say that the figures were 
not those of Owen Tudor ana the great 
queen, his wife ; and I forbore to say 
that their bodies did not rest in that 
ohurohi iLor anywhere in the nclgh- 
I 3 
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bonrhood, for I was tinwilliD^ to dis- ' roung: bod been the most bcautifnl of 

Sel a pleasing- delunon. The tomb is tieods/which had goioed for him die 
onbtleSB & tomb of one of the Tndor appellation of the Rose of Anftlesef, 
raoe, and of a gentle partner of his, ' and which had captivated the filanoea 
bnt not of the Itose of Hona and of the fair danghter of France, tha 
Catherine of France. Her bones rest ! widow of Monmouth's Horry, the im- 
in some corner of Westmiustei's noble [ mortal victor of Agineoutt. 
abbey; his moulder amongst those of ' Nevertheless, long did I stare at 
thousands of others, Yorkists and that tomb which thourh not tbat of 
Lancastrians, under the Buri'aoe of the the Rose of Mona and his queen, is 
plain, where Mortimer's Cross once certainir the tomb of some mig-hty 
stood, that plain on ihe eastern side ! one of toe mighty raoe of Theodore — 
of which meiinders the raurmurinK then sayinr something in Welsh to 
Lng ; that noble plain, where one uf the pretty £imBel at which she started, 
the hardest battles which ever blooded and putting somcthintr inbi her hand, 
English soil was fought ; where beau- at which she curtseyed, I honied out 
tiful 70un;r Edward gained a crown, of the ohnrch. 
ando'jl OiYen lost a head, which when 



CHAPTER SSXVIL 

MenUl Eidlallon.-Un'l of Poat*.— Tho Mun In ntEjr.— Driokinj Honllln -Th« Grm'M 
Prjrtjdrl.^Eii.y.-Wel.liinon not Hoga.— OeiilleiDiiilr Feeling.-Whnt Pnimltl— T»U 
blm to Walk t'p.— EJllor of tba " Iiiu»."— Cuifiil Wife.— Dcptrtnia. 

I REfiAINED the high rood by a short . bards, or at least one of their legiti* 
cut, which 1 discov*red, across a held, mate suooessora, for by this time no 
I proceeded rapidly along for some | doubt, the sober poets, mentioned by 
time. My mind was very mutli ei- ' Block Robin, are dead. That they 



n the birth-place of the 
' ' ■ ■ ■ seen the 

the land of the bard ; a country which 
had produced Gwalchmai who song 
the triumphs of Owain, and him who 
had sung the Oowydd of Judgment, 
Gronwy Owen. So no wonder I was 
excited. On I went reciting bardic 
inatches connected with Anglesey. 
At length I began repeating lilack 
Ilohin's ode in praise ot the island, or 
rather my own translation of it, exe- 
cuted more than thirty years before, 
which amongst others, ooutoina the 
following lines: — 
"TireUe lober man tinmnui woo. 



" 0," said I, after I had recited 
that stanza, " what would I not pive 
to we ooe of those sober patnotu 



left legitimate successors who i 
doubt? for Anglesey is never to be 
without birds. Have we not tha 
words, not of ISobin the Black, but 
Huw the Red to that effect » 



" Tbat is : a hospitable country, in 
which a poet is a tbing of course. It 
has never been and will never be 
without song." 

Here I became silent, and prospntly 
arrived at the side of a little dell or 
ravine, down which the road led, from 
east to west. The northern and south- 
em sides of this dell were precipitous. 
Beneath the southern one stood * 
small cottage. Just a« I began to 
descend the taatem side, two men be- 
^n tA descend the opposite one, and 
it so happened that we met at the 
bottom of the dingle, just before the 
houie, which bore % sign, and over 
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the door of which was an msoription I 
to the effect that ale was Bold nithin. 
They saluted me ; I returned their | 
■slutation, and then we all three stood ' 
still looking at one another. One uf 
the meD was rather a toll figure, about 
forty, dressed in grey, or pepper-and- 
nalt, with a cap of some kind on his 
head, his lace waa lonfr and rather 



upon it. The other person was 
somewhat -about sixty — he was muoh 
shorter than his companion, and 
much worse dressed — he wore a hat 
that had several holes in it, a dusty, 
rusty black coat, much too large for 
him : ragged yellow velveteen breeches, 
indifferent fustian goiters, and shoes, 
cobbled here and there, one of which 



ceedingly wide, and his nose remark- 
ably long; its extremity of a deep 
purple ; upoa his features was a half- 
simple smile or leer ; in his hand was 
a lonr stick. After we had all taken 
a. full view of one another I said in 
Welsh, addressing myself to the man 
in grty, * ' Pray may I take the li- 
berty of adting the name of this 

" I believe yon are an Unglishinan, 
air," said the man in grey, speaking 
English, " I will therefore take the 
liberty of answering your question in 
the English tongue. "" 

Uii.|^ ■ - - 

quite right with regard to ray being 
an Englishman, perhaps you are one 
yourself ! " 

"Sir," said the man in gr^, "1 
have not the honour to be so. I am a 
native of the small island, in which 



" That's very tmo indeed, 
said the man in grey, drawing himself 
vp i "it is palticularly famous for 
producin; illustrious men." 

"There was Owen Tudori" said 
I. 

" Tery troe/' mi the man in gT^y. 



" bis tomb is in the churoli k litlJe 
way from hence.*' 

" Then," said I, " there was Oronwy 
Owen, one of the greatest bards that 
ever lived. Out of reverence to hia 
genius 1 went yesterday to sea the 
place of his birth." 

" Sir," said tiie man in grey, " I 
should be sorry to leave you without 
enjoying your conversation at some 
length. In yonder house tbey sell 
goiKi ale, perhaps you will not be 
offended if I ask you to drink some 
with me and my friend ? " 

"Touare very kind," said I, " I 
am fond of good ale, and fonder still 
of good com puny— suppose we go in F " 

"''e went into the cottage, whieh 

... kept by a man and his wife, both 
of whom seemed to he perfectly well 
acquainted with my two new friends. 
We sat down on stools, by a clean 
white table in a little apartment with 
a clay floor — notwithstanding the heat 
of the wcatlier, the little room waa 
very cool and pleasant owing to the 
cottage being much protected from the 
sun by its situation. The man in grey 
called for a jug of ale,, which was pre* 
sently placed before us along with 
three glasses. The man in grey having 
tilled the glasses from the jug which 
might contain three pints, handed one 
to me, another to his companion, and 
then taking the third drank to my 
health. I drank to his, and that of 
his companion ; the latter after nod- 
ding to us both, emptied his at a 
draught, and then with a kind of half- 
fatuous leer, exclaimed, "Da iawn. 



ttia tabic, and 1 on the other. After 
a Itttla time the man in grey looking 
at me said ; 

"Travelling I Buppose in Anglesey 
for pleasure!" 

" To a certain extent," said 1 ; " but 
my chief object in visiting Anglesey 
was to view tlie hirth-pluce of Gronwj 
Owen ; I saw it yosterday and am now 
going to Holy Head chiefly with ■ 
, view tfl see the ooitttry.' 
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"And how eaniB tod, an EnffliEh-jwithaaU^litluconp.as he agun filled 
man, to know Boytning of Gronwy ' ' ' 
Owen J" 

"I studied Welsh literatore vhen 
young" Baid I, " and was much struck | 



[ am tndy tor~ 



with the verees of Gronwy : ha 
one of the great bards of Wales, and 
ceitainljr the most illnstrians g:enius 



that Anglesey eTer prodnced." 

" A great genius I admit,'' said the 
man in grey, "but pardon me, noti 
exactly the oreatest Ynis Foa has 
produced. Tlie race of the bards is 
not quite extinct in the island, sir, 
I could name one or two— however, I 
leave others to do so — but I assnre ^ou 
the race of borda is nut quit« extinct 

" I am delighted to hear yoa say 
•o," said I, " and make no doabt that 

Jou speak correotljr, for the Ued Bard 
as said that Mona is never to be 

without a poet— but where am I to fine 
one ! Just before I saw yon I wri 
wishing to see a poet ; I would will- 
ingly give a quart of ale to see e 
genuine Anglesey poet." 

"You would, air, would yonf 
laid the man in grey, lifting his heoc 
on high, and curling his upper lip. 

"I would, indeed," said I, "my 

Keatest deaire at present is to see 
iglesey poet, but where am I to fi. 
one?" 

"Where is he to find one?" said 
of the tattered hat ; " whero's t^e gwr 
boneddig to findaprydydd? No 
casion to go far, he, htr, he." 

" Well,^' said I, " but where iah( 

" Where is he ) why there," said he 
pointing to the man in grey—" the 
greatest prydydd in tlr Ton or the 
whole world." 

" Tut, tut, hold your tongue," said 
the man in grey. 

" Hold my tongue, myn Diawl, not 
I — I speak the trutli," then filling his 
glass he emptied it exclaiming, "I'll 
not hold mj^ tongue. The latest 



" iTien," said 1, " 

" Sir," said theman in grey, " I had 
no intention of discovering myscir, 
but as my friend here has hetmyed 
my secret, I confess that I am a bard 
of Anglesey — my friend is an excellent 
individnal but indiscreet, hii;hly in- 
discreet, as I have Irequetitlv told 
him,*' and here he looked moat bcnig- 
nantly reproachful at hint of tno 
tattered hut. 

"The greatest prydydd," snid_the 
latter, " the great^t prydydd that— " 
and leaving his sentence incomplete 
he drnnk off the ala which he had 
ponred into his gloss. 

"Well," said I, "I cannot suffi- 
ciently congratulate myself, for having 
met an Anglesey bard— nu doubt a 
graduate one. Anglesey w^as always 
famous for graduate bards, for what 
says Black Uobin ? 
"Thnngh Arvon frradnita bards can bOM^ 

Yet man anal tlioo, O AnglMeJ." 

"I suppose by graduate bard jtm 
lean one who has gained the cbair at 
d the man in (trey, 
r gained the silver 
b ad an opportu nity . 
out of the eistedd- 



prydyi 



■dd in the n 






.rid." 



Then I have Wie houOL. ._ _. 
•eated with a bard of Anglesey?" 
•aid I, oddrcf'sing the man in grey. 

" Tut, tut," said he of the grey suit. 

" The (treatest prydydd in the whole 
worMi" iteratM be of the bulj^d slioe, 



tteddfod ? " said the man in grey. 
"No, I have never gained the silver 
chair — I have ne verb ad 
I have been kept out o 
fodan. There is such o thing as envy, 
sir— but there is one comfort, that 
envy will not always prevail." 

" No," said I ; " envy will not al- 
ways prevail — envious scoundrels moy 
diuokle for a time at the seerainely 
complete success of the dastardly 
arts to which they have recourse, in 
order to crush merit— hut Providence 
is not asleep. AH of a sudden they 
see their supposed Tiotim on a pin- 
nacle far above their reach. Then 
there is weeping, and gnashing of 
teeth with a vengeance, and the long 
melancholy howl. 0, thereis nothing 
in this world which gives one so per- 
fect an idea of retribution as the long 
melancholy howl of tho diaippoiutcd 
envious scoundrel when ho eece his 
supposed victim smiling on an alti- 
tude far above his reach." 

" Sir," Hi4 the man in grey, "I 
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am delighted ta hoar yon. Give me 
J'our hand, your honourable hand, 
tSir, you have now felt the hsnd-graep 
of a Welshman, to say nothing of an 
Anglesey baid, and I have felt that of 
a llriton, perhaps a bard, a brother, 
birf 0, when I first saw your face 
oat there in tie d yffry n. I at onoe 
recognised in it that of a kindred 
spij:it, and I felt oompelled to ask you 
to drink. Drink sir I but how is 
thia i the jug is empty — how is this ? 
— O, I see — my friend sir, though 
«.n eioellent individual, ia indiscreet 
—very indiscreet. Land brd, bring 



ho of the bulged shoe — " the greatest 
prydydd — Oh " 

" Tut, tut," said the manin grey, 

" I speak the truth and care for no 
one," said he of the tattered hat. "I 
say the greatest prydvdd. If any one 
wishes to gainsay me let him show his 
face and Mvn Diawl — — " 

The landlord brought the ale, placed 
it on the table, and then stood as if 
waiting for something. 

" I suppose you are waiting to be 
paid," said I i " what ia your de- 

" Sixpence for thia jug, and six- 
pence for the other," BaiJ the landlord. 

I took out a shilling and said : " It 
ia hut right that I should pay half of 
the reckoning, and as the whole affair 
is merely a shilling' matter I should 
feel obligedia being permitted to pay 
the whole, so, landlurd, take the 
sHlling and remember you are paid." 
I then delivered the shilling to the 
landlord, but had no sooner done so 
than the man in grey, starting up in 
violent agitation, wrested the money 
f^m the other, and flung it down on 
the table before me saying : — 

"No, no, that will never do, I in- 
vited you in here to drink, and now 
you would pay for the liquor which I 



hogs have not. Moreover, I would 
have you know that we have money, 
though perhaps not so much as the 
Saion." Then putting his hand into 
his pocket he pulled out a shilling, 
and giving it to the landlord said in 
Welsh : Now thou art paid, and 
mavst go thy ways till thou art airain 
called for. I do not know why thou 
didst stay after thou hadst put down 
the ale. Thou didst know enough of 
me to know that thou didst run no 
risk of not being paid." 

" But,'' said I, after the landlord 
haddcparted, "Imust iosistonbeing 
my share. Did you not hear me say 
that I would give a quart of ale to sea 

" A poet's faoe," said the man ii 



ju would pay lor the liquor which 1 
■dered. You JCngUsh are free with 
I cur money, but you are sometimes 
free with it at the expense of people's 
feeling. I am a Welshman, and I 
know Englishmen consider all Welsh- 
men hogs. But we are not hogs, mind 
you! forwe have little fetijings which 



toaU,e 



grey, should be m 
like that of the aun. He is no true 
poet, who would keep his face irom 
the world." 

" But," said I, "the sua frequently 
hides his head from the world, behind 
a, cloud.'' 

" Not BO," said the man in grey. 
" The sun does not hide his face, it is 
the cloud that hides it. The sun is 
always glad enough to be seen, and 
BO is the poet. If bothareoooasionally 
hid, trust me it is no fault of theirs. 
Bear that in mind ; and now pray take 
up your money." 

The man is agentlemon," thought 
I to myself, ' ' whether poet or not ; 
but I really helieve him to he a poet ; 
were he not he could hardly talk in 
the manner I have juat heard him." 

The man in grey now filled my glass, 
his own and that of his companion. 
The latter emptied his in a minute, 
not forgetting first to say " the best 
prydydd in all the worldl" the man 
m grey was also not slow to empty 
his own. Ibe jug now passed rapidly 
between my two friends, for the poet 
seemed determined t« have his full 
share of the beverage. I allowed the 
ale in my glass to remain untasted, 
and began to tallc about the bards, 
and to qiiol« from their works, I soon 
found that the man in grey knew 

Suite as much of the old bards and 
leir works as myself. In one instaoiw 
he otxiyictcd lue gf » mutoke. 
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I had quoted those remarkaHe lines 
ia whioh an old bard, doubtless Be 

the Menai Itridge by means of se' 

aiffht, says : — " I will pass to the land 
ol Mona notwithstanding the waters 
of the Menoi, without waiting for the 
ebb" — and was feelicg not a little 
proud of my erudition when the 
in grey after looking at me for a 
ment fixedly, asked me the naiL_ __ 
the bard who composed them—" Sion 
Tudor," I replied. 

" There you are wrong-," said the 
man in srey ; " his name was not 
Sion Tudor, but Robert Vyehaii ' 

English, Little Bob. SionTudarv 

an englyn on the Skerries whirlpool 
in the Henai ; bat it was little Bob, 
who wrote the stanza in which the 
future bridge vrei the Uenai is hinted 



oonsider myself Quite as fortunate in 
haviofr met such a Saxon as yourself, 
as it is possible for you to do, in hav* 
ing seen two bards of Ynis Fon." 

*' I suppose you follow some pursuit 
besides Dordism ?" said I i '" 1 aup- 
poae you larm V 

" 1 do not farm," said the man in 
grey "I keep an inn." ■ 
Keepaninn? said I. 

" Yes, saidthemaningrey. "Tha 

" Sure," said I, " iim-keepiDg and 
bardirm arc not Tery cognate pur- 



« wrong," said the m 



nt." 



" Ton HI 



andlearoina^aT 



. „__d that all aonc 

^ ^-^DotdeadinynisPon, 

" Dead,' said the man in grey, 
whose fetLturcB began to be rather 
fiuehed, "they are neither dead, 
ever will be. There are plenty of 
poets in Anglesey — why, I can mention 
twelve, and. amongst them, and not the 
least^pooh, what was I gcing to say } 
twelve there are, genuine Anglesey 
poets, bom there, and living there 
for the love they beer their native 
lend. When I say they all live in 
Anglesey, perhaps I am not quite ac- 
curate, for one of the dozen does not 
exactly live in Anglesey, hut just 
over the bridge. He is an elderly 
man, but his awen, I assure vou, is as 
young and vigorous as ever. 

"I shouldn^t be at all surprised," 
said I, "if he was a. certain ancient 
gentleman, irom whom I obtained in- 
fernialion yesterday, with respect to 
the birth-place of Gronwy Owen." 

"Very likely," said the man in 
grey J "well, if yon have seen him 
con^dcr yourself fortunate, for he is 
a genuine bard, and a genuine son 
of Anglesey, notwithstanding he lives 
across the water." 

" If he is the person I allude to,'' 
■aid I, " 1 am doubly ibrlunate, for I 
bave seen two bards of Anglesey." 

"biTi" said the man in tr^, "I 



__iits!" 

"You 8-- ..- 

grey, " I believe the awen, or inspi- 
ration, is (luite as muoh at home in 
the bar as in the bom, perhaps more. 
It is that belief which makes me 
tolerably satisfied with my position, 
and preventA me from asking Sir 
Hichard to give me a farm instead 

"I suppose," soid I, "that Sir 
Eiohard is your landlord ? " 

" He is, said the man in grey, 
" and a right noble landlord too. 

"I suppose," said 1, "that he ia 
right proud of his tenant i " 

"He is," said the man in grey, 
" and I am proud of my landlord, 
and will heie drink bis health. 1 
have often said that if I were not 
what I am, I ehould wish to be Sir 
Hichard." 
^ " You consider yourself his mpe- 

*' Of course," said the man in grey 
— *' a baronet is a baronet ; but r 
bard is a bard you know— I never 
forget what 1 am, and the respect 
due to my sublime colling. About t, 
month ago 1 was seated m an upper 
apartment, in a fit of rapture, there 
my hand, and paper bc- 
. . ._ he table, and Hkewise » 
jug of good ale, for 1 always find that 
the awen is most prodigal of her 
favours, when a jug of good ale is 
before me. AH of a sadden my wile 
came running up, and told me that 
Sir Hichard was below, and wanted to 
speak to me. ' Tell him to walk up,' 
said I. 'Are you madi' said my 
JJon't you know who Sw 
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Eicbnrd hi' 'I do,' Baid I, 
baronet is ft Imronet, but a bard is 
Bbard. Tell him to walk up." Well, 
mj wife went and told Bir Riobara 
that I waa wriliitB:< and could cot 
come down, and that she hoped he 
would not object to walk up. ' Cer- 
tainly not; certainly not,' said Bip 
Richard. * I shall be only too happy 
to ascend to a sreniuB on his hiil. 
You may be proud of euch a husband, 
Mrs. W.' And here it will be as well 
;u tell you that my name is W. 

J. W.of . Sir Itichard then (.„. 

up, and I received him with gravity 
and politeness. I did not rise of 
oourse, for I never forgret myself a 
moment, bat I told him to sit down, 
and added, that after I had finished 
ttie pennill I was engaged upoi 
vonid apeak to him. Well, 
Bicbard smiled and sat down, and 
begged tna not to hnny myself, for 
that he could wait. So 1 finished the 

Snnill, deliberately mind you, for I 
d not forget who I was, and then 
tuminR: to Blr Iltchard entered upon 
business with him." 

"I suppose Sir Richard is a very 
good-tempered man i " said I. 

" I don t know," said the man 
frrey. " I have seen Sir Richard i 
deyil of a passion, but never with 
—no, no [ Trust Sir Richard for 
riding the high horse with me- _ 
baronet is a baronet, but a bard is a 
bard ; and that Sir Richard knows." 

" The greatest prydydd," said the 



n of the tattered hat, empt^g t 
It contents of the jug into hu glai 

the greatest prydydd that — " 

"Well." said I, '.'7' 



Q appear U. 

joy very great conaideration, and yet 
j-ou were talking joat now of being 

" So 1 have been," aaid the ma 

grey, " I have been kept ont of the 
eisteddfoddau — and then — what do 
you think i That fellow the editor of 
the 21Ws ." 

"O," said I, "if you have anything 
to do with the editor of the TimtM you 
may, of course, expect nothing out 
■habby treatment, but what bu^ess 
oonld yon have with him I " 

" Why 1 kpV biu Kone penoiUion 



for fn»iertion, and he did not insert 

' ' Were they in Welsh or English i " 

" In Welsh, of course." 

" Well, then the man had some ex- 
cuse for disregard injf them — because 
you know the Timet is written in 
English." 

" 0, you mean the London 7Vm«i," 
said the man in grey. " Pooh 1 I did 
not oUude to that trumpery journal, 
but the Liverpool Times, the Am- 
serau. I sent some pennillion to the 
editor for insertion and he did not in- 
sert them. Peth a olwir cenligen yn 
Saesneg [ " 

" t?e call oenfigen in English 
envy," said I ; " but as I told yon 
before, envy will not always pre- 

" Yon cannot imagine how pleased 
I am with your company," said the 
man in grey. " Landlord, landlord ! " 

" The greatest prydydd," said the 
man of the tattered hat, " the great- 
est prydydd," 

" Pray don't order any more on my 
oooount," said I, " as you see my 
glass is still full. I am about to start 
for Caer Gybi. Pray where are you 
bound for t 

" For Ranger," said the man in 
grey. " I am going to tho market," 

" Then I would advise you to Iom 
no time," said I, " or you will in- 
fallibly be too late ; it must now be 

" There ia no market to-day." said 
Uie man in grey, " the market is to- 
morrow, which IB Saturday. I like 
to take things leisurely, on which bc- 
eoont, when I go ti> market, I gene- 
rally act out the day before, in order 
that 1 may enjoy myself upon the 
road. I feel myself so happy here 
that I shall not stir till the evening. 
Now prav stay with me andmy Mend 
till then.^* 

"I cannot," aaid L "if I stay longer 
here I shall never reach Caer Gybi to- 
night. But allow me to ask wnether 

your business at L will not suffer 

oy your spending so much time on the 
road to market?" 

"_ My wife takes care of the bnaineH 

whilst I MB awaTi" said the mim in 
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the business of the inn. I Bpend a 
pxid deal of time iicmi home, for 
besides being a bard and inn- 
keeper, I must tell yon I am a horse- 
dealer and a jobber, and if I go to 
Bangor it is in the hopeof purchasing 
a hoi-se or pig worth the money.'' 

"And is your friend going to mar- 
kettoof" said I. 

" Uy friend goes with me to assist 
me and bear ine company. If I 
buy a pig he will help me lo drive it 
home ; if a horae, he will get up upon 
its bock behind me. I might perhaps 
do without biffii but I enjoy his com- 

£iiny highly. He is sometimea rather 
idisoreet. but I do assure you he is 
ojcoeedingly clerer." 

"The greatest prydydd," said the 
~" n of the bulged shoe, " the greateat 



.. .. said I, " from what I have ob« 
served «f him. Now berore I ^ allow 
me t^ipBT foryournextjugot ale." 

" I will do no suoh thing;," said the 
man in grey. ''No farthing do yon 

EiLyhere for me or my friend either. 
<ut I will tell you what you may^ do. 
I am, as I have told you, an inn- 
keeper as well as a hard. By the time 
Jou get to L you will be hot and 
xmgrj and in need of refreshment, 
and if you think proper to patronize 

my house, the Arms by taking 

yonr chop and pint there, you will 
oblige me, X^indlord, some more 



prydydd — 

" 1 will most oertainly patroni 
your house," said I to the man 



CHAPTER XXXTIII. 



I PKOCEEDED on my way in high spirits I a toss of the head, led the wnyinto* 
very largo room, on the left, in whioh 
were many tables, covered with 
snowy-white cloths, on whioh wore 
plates, knives and forks, the latter 
seemiugly of silver, tumblers, and 

wine-glasses. 

I think you asked for a pint and 



sober poeta for whioh Anglesey has 
alwaya been so famous. The country 
is pretty, with here and there a hill. 



a harvest-held, a clump of 

grove. I soon reaohed L , a 

Hm&ll but neat town. " Where ia the 
Anns J" said I to a man whom 

'■ Yonder, air, yonder," said he, 
pointing to a magnificent structure on 
the left. 

' 1 went in and found myacif in a 
^)acious hall. A good-lookiuK young 
woman in Q white dress, with a pro- 
fusion of pink ribbons confronted me 
with a curtsey. "A nint and a 
chop!" 1 exolaimod, with a flourish 
of my hand aud at the top of my 
roice. The damsel gave a kind of 
fctorti and then, vitb something like 



a chop, sirr' said the damsel, n.- 
tioning me to sit down at one of the 

"I did," said I, as I sat down, 
" let them be brought with all con- 
venient speed, for 1 am in something 
of a hurry." 

" Very well, sir," said the damsel, 
and then with another kind of toss 
of the head, she wenC away, not for- 
gettiog t« turn halt louud, to take a 
furtive glance at me, betbie she went 
out of the door. 

"Well." said I, as I looked at the 
tol^ea, with their anowy-white ehlia. 
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tumblers, wine-glnsBCS ttiiid whiit not, 
aDd at the walls of the TOOm glittering 
■witt mirrors, " surely it poet never 
kept BO magnificent an inn bnfore ; 
there most be sumetliiti^ in this feUow 
besides the awen, or his house would 
never exhibit such marks of pros* 
perity, and jfood taste — there must be 
Bomething in this fellow; though ho 
pretends to be a wild erratio sou of 
Parnassus, be must have an eye to the 
maia chance, a genius for turning the 
ptnny, or rather the sovereign, for the 
ueeommodati an here is no penny ao- 
commoilation, as I shall probably 
find. Perhaps, however, like mysell', 
he has on cxoeedingly clever wife who 
whilst he is making verses, or running 
abont the country swigging ale wili 
people in bulged shoes, or buying pigs 
or glondered corses, looks atter mat- 
tersat home, drives a swinging trade, 
and keeps not only herselt, but bira 
respectable — but even in that event 
he must have a good deal of common 
sense in him, even like myself, who 
always allow my wife to buy and sell, 
carry money to the bank, draw 
cheques, inspeut and pay tradesmen'i 
bills, and transact all my real busi' 
TiesH, whilst 1 myself pora over old. 
books, walk about shires, discoursing 
with gypsies, under hedperows, oi 
with sober bards — in hedge ale- 
houses," I continued musing in thii 
manner until the handmaid made her 
appearance with a tray, on which were 
covers and a decanter, which she 
placed before me. " What is that 
said 1, pointing to a decanter. 

" Only a pint of sherry, sir," be 
she of the white dress and ribbons. 

"Dear me," said I, "I ordered 
sherry, I wanted some ale — a pint of 

" You called for a pint, sir," said 
the handmaid, "hut you mentioned 
no ale, and 1 naturally supposed tliat 
a gentleman of your apptaranoe " — 
here she glanced at my dusty coat — 
" and speaking in the tone you did, 
wiiuld not condescend to dnnk ale 
with his chop ; however, as it seems I 
have been mistaken, I can take away 
the sherry and bring yon the ale." 

" Welt well," sfljd I, " you can let 



I let t 



up. a 



the whole I am glad you brought it — 
indeed I merely came to do a good 
turn to the master of the house.'' 
"Thank you, sir," said the hand- 

" Are yon his daughter ? " said I. 

"0 no, sir;" said the handmaid 
reverently; "only his waiter." 

" Tou may be proud to wait on 
him," said 1. 

"I am, sir," said the handmaid, 
casting down her eyes. 

"Isupposehe is much respected in 
the neighbourhood f " caid 1. 

" Very much so, sir," said the dam- 
sel, "espeoi^y ami>ut the conueo- 

"The connection," said L "Ah I 
see, he has extensive consanguinity, 
most Welsh have. But, I continued, 
" there is such a thing as envy in th« 
world, and there are a great many 
malicious people in the world, who 
speak against him.'' 

"A great many, sir, but we take 
what they say from whence it coraes," 

"You do quite right," said L "Has 

Jour master written any poetry 
itelyj" 
" Sir I " said the damsel, staring at 



No, sir," said (he damsel ; " my 
master is a respectable man, and would 
scorn to do anything of the kind." 

"Whr,"snid I, "13 not your master 
a bard as well as an innkeeper ? ' ' 

" My miister, sir, is an innkeeper," 
said the damsel; "but as for the 
other, I don't know what you mean." 

"A bard," said 1, "is a prydydd, 
a person who makes verses— pennil- 
lion 1 does not your master make 

"My master make tliem? No, sir; 
my maslor is a religious gentleman, 
and would scorn to make such profaoq 
stuff." 

" Well," said T, " he toldme he did 
within the last two hours. I met him 
at Dyffrin Gaint, alon^ with another 
man, and he took me into tbe pnblio- 
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house, where ve had a deal of dis- 

"Yoii met my master at Dyflryn 
Qaint P'' said the damael. 



B«gpHtnJ look* tod (nsUngi iiiDd.' 

" I tell you that it iras out of re- 
spect to that mnn thut I came to this 

, „- ,---. house. Had I not thoug-ht that he 

and that he wea Koing to Uangior to kept it, I should not bare entered it 
buy a horse or a pig." I and called for a pint and ohop^how 

.IT =--■' -le bowthatoouldbe.sir." diatreaaiag! how troly distreBsing ! " 



said the damsel; "my master 
present in the house, rather unwell, 
and haa not been out for the last thr^e 
days — there must be Boma miatake." 

" Mistake," said I, " Isn't this tJie 
Arms?" 

" Yes. air. it is." 






e respectahle i 



"Well," said I, interrupting her — 
" all I can say is that I met a man in 
Dyffryn Qaint, who treated me with 
nle, told me that his name was 

W , that he woe a prydydd and 

kept the Arms at L. " 

"Well,"aaid the damsel, "now I 
i-emember there is a person of that 

name in L , and he also keeps a 

house which he calls the Arms, 

but it is only a publie-honse." 

" lint," said 1, " is he not a pry- 
dydd, an illustrious ^et; does he not 
write pennillion which OTerybody od- 



Weil, sir," said iJie damsel, ' n 
there is anything distressing you have 
only to thank your acquaintance who 
chooses tu call his mu|; house by the 
name of a respectable hotel, for 
I would have you know thot this is 
an hotel, and kept by a respectable 
and reliHous man, and not Kept by 

. However, I scorn to aaymore, 

especially aa I might be misinterpreted. 
Sir, there's your pint and chop, and if 
you wish for anything else yon, can 
ring. EnTiouB, indeed, of such — Marry 
come up ! " and with a toss of her 
head, higher than any she had hither- 
to given, she bounced out of the room. 
Here was a pretty affair 1 1 had 
entered the house and ordered the 
chop and pint in the belief that by so 
doing I was patronizing the poet, and 
lo, I was not in the poet's house, and 
my order would benefit a person for 
whom, however respectable and reli- 
gious, I cared not one rush. More- 
over the pint which I had ordered 
appeared in the guise not of ale, which 



ceils pennilli< 
at them." 

" Come, come," said I, " I will not 
hear the productions of a. man who 
treated me with ale, spoken of with 
disre^ect. I am afraid that you are 
one ofhia envious maligners, of which 
he gave me to understand that he had 
B great many.'' 

" E^vioui', sir I not I indeed; and 
if I were disposed to he envious of 
anybodv it wo\ild not be of him ; 
dear, why he is " 

" A bard of Anglesey," said I, 
interrupting her, " Bueh_ a person at 
Gronwy Owen describes in the follow- 
ing tines which hy the bye were 
vntt«p »p"n himself;— 



things which he contempt, as a silly, sickly compound, 
but everybody laughs the use of which will traaworm a 
nation, however bold and warlike 
by nature, into a race of sketchers, 
scribblers and punsters, in fact int« 
what Englishmen are at the present 
day. But who was to blame P Why, 
who but the poet and myself? The poet 
ought to have told mc that there were 

two houses in L bearing the sign 

of the Arms, and that I must 

fight shy of the hotel and steer for the 

Sot-house, and when I gave the order 
certainly ought to have been a little 
more explicit; when I said a pint I 
ought to have added-^if ale. Sen- 
tentiousness is a tine thing sometimes, 
butnotalways. Bybein^sententitious 
bere, I got sherry, wwdl I iisUVe. 
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instead of ale whicli I like, and should 
have to pay more for what was dis- 
a|n«ea)ile, than I should hare had to 
pay for what was asteeable. Yet I 
liad Toerely echoed the poet's words in 
calling for a pint and chop, so after all 
the poet was to blame for both mis- 
takes. But perhaps he meant that I 
should drink sherry at his house, and 
when he advised me to call for a pint, 
he meant a ^int of sherry. But tie 
maid had said he kept a pot-house. 
And no pot-houses have wine-licences ; 
but the maid after all might be on 
envious baggage, and no better than 
■he should he. But what was new to 
be done f Why, clearly make the best 
of the matter, eat the chop and leave 
the sherry. So I commenced eating 
the chop, which was by this time 

nearly cold. After eating a f " 

sels I looked at the sherry: . ...... 

as well take a glass," said I. So witn 
■ wry face I poured myself out a ^lass, 
" What detestable stuff I " said I, 
after I had drunk it. " However, as 
I shall have to pay for it I may as 
well go through with it." So I 

EDured myself out another glass, aud 
y the time 1 had fiuished t ' 

hod finished the sherry also. 

And now wiiat was I to do next? 
Why, my best advice seemed to be to 
pay my Dill and depart. But I had 

E remised the poet to patronize his 
onse, and had by mistake ordered 
and despatched a pint and chop in 
% house which was not the poet's. 



Should I now go to his house and 
order a. pint and chop there i De- 
cidedly not I I had patronized a 
bousa wliich I believed to be thu 
poet's ; if I patronized the wrong one, 
the fanlt was his, not mine — he should 
have been more explicit. I had per- 
formed my promise, at least in inten- 

Perfeotly satisfied with the conclii- 

onl had come to, 1 rang the bell. 

The bill?" said 1 to the handmaid. 

' ' Here it is ! " said she placing a 
strip of paper in my hand. 

1 looked at the bill, and, whether 
moderate or immoderate, paid it with 
a smiling conntenauee, commended 
the entertainment highly, and gave 
the damsel something handsome fur 
her trouble in waiting on me. 

Eeader, please to bear in mind that 
as all bills must be paid, it is much 
more comfortable to pay them with a 
smile than with a frown, and that it is 
much better by giving siipence. or a 
shilling to a poor serrant, which you 
will never miss at the year's end, to 
be followed from the door of an inn 
by good wishes, than by giving no- 
thing to be pursued by cutting silenoe, 
or the yet more cutting Hm 1 

" Sir," said the good-iooking, well- 
libboned damsel, " I wish you a plea- 
sant journey, and whenever yon 
please a^ain to honour our estabbsh- 
ment with your presence both my 
master and myself shaU be infinitely 
obliged to you." 



CHAPTER XXXTX. 



It might be about four in the after- 
noon when I left Ir—^ bound for 
Pen Caer Gybi, or Holy Head, seven- 
teen miles distant. I reached the top 
of the hill on the west of the little 
town, and then walked briskly for- 
ward. The country looked poor and 
mean — on my right was a field of oats, 
im my left a Methodist chapel— oats 



and Uethodiaml what better symbols 
of poverty and meanness f 

1 went onward a long way, the 
weather was broiling hot, and I felt 
thirsty. On the top of a long ascent 
stood a house by the roadside. I 
went to the door and knocked — no 
ffcr— " Oes neb yn y tj ? " said L 
Oef I " wid an mfantiue Toice. 
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opened tlie door and saw a. 
" Hare you any water i " 






" No," said the child, " but I have 
this," and ehe brought mo some but> 
ter-milk in a bBBin. I just tasted it, 
Mve the child a peony and blessed 

" Oes i^noch tad } " 
"No," said she J "but I liaTe a 
mam." Tad im mam; blessed sounds; 

in all languages expressing the same 
blessed tbinffs. 

After walkins for some hours I saw 
a toll blue hill in the far distance 
before me. " What is the name of 
that hill?" said I to a woman whom 

*' Pen Caer Gybi," she replied. 

Soon after I oame to a yiUa^ca npar 
to a rocky guUey. On inquirinR the 
name of the village, I was told it was 
Llan yr Afou, or the church of the 
river. I passed on ; the country was 
neither grand nor pretty— it exhibited 
a kind of wildness, howerer, which 
did not fail to interest me — there were 
stones, rocks and furze in abundance. 
Tuminfr round the comer of a hill, I 
observed through the mista of even- 
ing, which began to grather about me, 
what seemed to be rather a genteel 
boDse on the roadside, on my left, and 
a. little war behind it a strange kind 
of monticle, on which I thought I 
observed tall upright stenes. Quick- 
ening my pace, I soon came parallel 
with the bouse, which as I drew uigh, 
Oeased tJ^ look like e genteel house, 
and exhibited an appearance of great 
desolation. It was a white, or rather 
^rey structure of some antiquity. It 
was evidently used as a farm-house, 
for there was a yard adjoining to it, 
in which were stacks and agricultural 
implements. Observingtwo men in 
the yard, I went in. They were re- 
cpeotable, farm-looking men, between 
forty and fifty; one had on a coat 
and hat, the other a oa^ and iacket. 
" Good eveninff," I said m Welsh. 

" Good evening," thev replied in 
the same language, looking inquir- 
Ingly at me. 

" What is tiie name of this plaM!" 

Midi. 



"It is called If gwyn," said the 
man of the hat. 

" On account of its oolour, I anp« 
pose?" said I. 

" Just so," said the man of the hat. 

" It looks old," said I. 

"And it is old," he replied. "In 
tiie time of the Papists it was one of 
their chapels." 

"Does it belong to you!" I de- 
manded. 

" no, it belongs to one Mr. Spar- 
row from Liverpool, I am his bailiff, 
and Uiis man is a carpenter who is 
hero doing a job for him," 

Here ensued a pauae, which was 
broken bv the man of the hat saying 
in English, to the man of the cap : 

"Who can this strange fellow bo J 
he has not a word of English, and 
though he speaks Welsh his Welsh 



. Who 



real old 



u mention the 



sounds very different from oi 
bebe?*' 
I am sure I don't know," said tlw 

" 1 know who he is," said the first, 
" he comes from Llydaw, or Armorico, 
which was peopled from Britain ei " 
lom, and where I am told ther"' 
Welsh language is still spoken 

"I thioklh ' - ■ 

word Llydaw i '' saia I, to uie man oi 
tiie hat. 

" Ah," said the man of the hat, 
speaking Welsh, " I was right after 
" oh, I could have sworn you 

._j Llydawe^. Well, how are the 
descendants ot the ancient liritons 
getting on in Llydaw? " 

"They were getting on tolerably 
well," said I, " when I last saw them, 
though all things do not go exactly aa 
they could wish," 

" Of course not," said he of the hat. 
" We too have much to complain of 
here, the lands are almost entire- 
ly taken possession of by Saxons, 
wherever you go you will find them 
settled, and a Saxon bird of the roof 
must build its nest in Gwyn dj." 

" Ton call a sparrow in your Welsh 
a bird of the roof do you not ? " Eaid 

"We do," said he of the tat. " Tou 
speak Welsh very well considerics 
you were not bom in Wales, It is 
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really surprising that the men of 
Llydaw should speak the iaith to puts 
Mthej do." 

" XSe Weht whea they went over 
there," said I, "took efi'ectaal means 
that their deacendantB should speak 
good Wel»h, if all tales be true. 

"What raeonsf " said he of the 
bat. 

"Why," said I; "after oonqueriny 
the countiT they put all the men to 
death, and married the women, bat 
before a ohild nos bom they cut out 
all the women's tonnes, bo that the 
only language the children heard 
when they were bom was pure Cum- 
ra«. What do yon tbink of that i " 

"^Wby, that it was a cute triok," 
■aid he of the hat. 

" A more oJeTer trick I never heard ," 
said be of the cap. 

"Hare you any memorials in the 
neighbouihood gl' the old Welsh i " 
saidl. 

"What do you mean?" said the 
man of the hat. 

" Any altars of the Drnids } " said 
I ! " any atone tables ! " 

" None," said the man of the hat. 

" What may those stones be i" said 
I, pointing to the stones which had 
struck ray attention. 

"Mere common rooks," said the 

"May I go and examine themK' 

" yes I " said he of the hat, " and 
we win go with you." 

We went to the stones, which were 
indeed common rocks, and which 
when I reached them presented quite 
a different appearance, from that 
which tbeT presented to my eye when 
I viewed uiem &om afar. 

"Are there many altars of the 
Drnids in Xdydaw i said the man of 
the hat. 

" Plenty,'' said I, " bnt those altars 
are older than the time of tbe Wehh 
colonists, and were erected by the old 
Gauls." 

" Well," said the man of the cap, 
" I am glad to have seen a man of 



Ujdnri" said 



you 



man of Llydaw," said 
I in English, "but of Norfolk wbern 
the peotUe eat the best dumplinics in 
the world, and speak the purest Eng- 
lish. Now atbousond thanks for your 
civility. I would have some more 
chat with yon, bnt night is coming on, 
and I am bound to Holyhead." 

Then leaving the men staring after 
me, I bent my steps towards Holy 
Head. 

Ipassedbyaplacecsled Llan some' 
tbing, standing lonely on its bill. 
The conntry around looked sad and 
desolate. It is true night bad come 
on when I saw it. 

On I hurried. The voices of chil- 
dren sounded sweetly at a distance 
across the wild champaign on tny 
left. 



up to the lodge, 'llie door was open, 
and in a little room I beheld a nice- 
looking old lady silting by a table, on 
which stood a lighted candle, with 
her eyes fiied on a large hook. 

"Excuse me," said I; "but who 
owns this property ! " 

The old lady looked nn from her 
book, which appeared to De a Bible, 
witbont the slightest surprise, thougl) 
I certainly came upon her unawares, 
and answered : 

" Mr. John Wynn." 

I shortly passed through a la^e 
village, or rather town, the name of 
which 1 did not learn. I then went 
on for a mile or two, and saw a red 
light at some distance. The road led 
nearly up to it, and then diverged 
towards the north. Leaving the rood 
I made towards the light by a lane, 
and soon came to a railroad station. 

" You won't have long to wait, sir," 
said a man — " the train to Holy Head 
will be here presently." 

" How (or is it to Holy Head » " 

"Two miles, air, and tiko fare is 
only sixpence.' 
" I despise raikoada," said I, " and 
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those who travel by tten 






the rc^. Tresently 1 heard the tiain 
— it Bt^pped for a minute at the Bta- 
tioii, aai then coctinuing its conne 
imssed me on my left hand, voiding 
tierce spuks, and making a terrible 
noiae — the road was a melancholy 
one ; my footsteps sounded hollow 
tipon it. I seemed to be its only tra- 
veller — a wall extended for a long, 
long way on my left. At length I 
came to a tompike. I felt desolate 
and wished to speak to Bomobody. I 
tapped at the window, at which there 
was a light, a woman opened it. 
" How far to Holy Head ? " aaid I in 
English. 

" Dim Saesneg," said the woman. 

I repeated my question in Welsh. 

" Two miles, said she. 



i to the woman and sped along. At 
length I saw water on my right, 
seemingly a kind of bay, and presently 
a melancholy ship, I doubled my 
pace, which waa betore tolerably quick, 
and soon saw a noble-looking edifice 
on my left, brilliantly lighted up. 
"What a capital inn that would 
make," said I, looking at it wistfully, 
as I passed it. Presently I found 
myself in the midst of a poor, dull 
ill-lighted town. 
"Where is the inn t" said I to a 

'* The inn, ur ; you have passed it. 
The inn is yonder," he continued, 
pointing towards the noble-looking 
edifice. 

"What, is that the inn f " said I. 

" Yes, sir, the railroad hotel — and a 
first-rate hotel it is." 

" And are there no other inns} ' 

" Yes, but they are all poor places. 
No gent^utaup at them —all faegents 
by the railroad pat np at the railroad 
hotel." 

What was I to do } after turning 
np my nose at the railroad, was I to 
put up at its hotel ? Surely to do so 
vronld be hardly acting with con- 
sistency. " Ought 1 not rather to go 
to some public-house, frequented by 
eaptains of fidiing-Bmscks, and be put 



a bed a foot too short for me," said 
, as 1 reflected on my last night's 
couch at Mr. Pritchard s. "Mo, that 
won't do — I shall go to the hotel, I 
have money in my pocket, and a per- 
son with money in his pocket has 
surely a right to be inconsistent if he 
pleases." 

So I turned back and entered the 
railroad hotel with lofty port and with 
sounding step, for I had twelve sove- 
reigns iu my pockety besides a half 
one, and some loose silver, and fearwl 
not to encounter the (raze of any waiter 
orlandlordintheland. "Sendboots!" 
I roared to the waiter, as I tlong my- 
self down in an arm-chair in a mag- 
nificent cofiee-room. " What the 
deuce are you staring: at i send boots 
can't yon, and ask what I can have 
for dinner." 

" Yes, sir," said the waiter, and 
with a low bow departed. 

" These boots are rather dusty," 
saidtheboots, a grey-haired venerable- 
looking man after he had taken off my 
thick, solid, square-toed boota. " 1 
suppose you came walking from th» 

"Confound the railroad I" said L 
" I came walking from Bangor. I 
would have you know that I have 
moner in my pocket, and can afford 
to walk. I am fond of the beauties of 
nature ; now it is impossible to sea 
much of the beauties of nature unless 
you walk. I am likewise fond of 
poetry and take especial delight in 
inspecting the birth-places and haunts 
of poets. It is because I am fond of 
poetry, poets and their haunts that I 
am come to Anglesey. Anglesey does 
not abound in the beauties of nature, 
but there never was such a place for 
poets ; you meet a poet, or the birtit- 
place of a poet eveijwhere." 

"Did your honour ever hear of 
Gronwy Owen? " said the old man, 

"Ihave,"Ireplied, " and yesterday 
I visited his biru-plaoe ; so yen have 
heard of flrnnwy Owen ? " 

" Heard of him, your honour ; yes, 
and read his works. That Cowydd y 
Farn of his is a wonderful poem." 

" You say right," said I ; "the 
Cowydd of Judgment contains Kime 
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of the finest thinaia ever written — that 
description of the toppling down of 
the top oraB of Snowdon, at the day 
of Judjnnent, beats anfthisg' in 
Homer," 

" Then there was Lewis Moms, yonr 
hoiionr," said the old man, " who cave 
Gronwyhis education and wrote "The 
Lasses of Meirion' — and " 

'' And ' Tho Cowydd to the Smiil,' " 
said I, interrupting: him — " a wonder- 



ful 



Qbew 



saw an English genlleman before who 



knew BO much about Welsh poetry, 
nor a Welsh one either. Ah, if yonr 
honour ia fond of poets and their plaoei 
you did right to come f« Anglesey — 
and your honour was right in saving 
that you oan't stir a step witAont 
meeting one ; you have an example of 
the truth of that in me— for to tell 
yoQT honour the truth, I am a poet 
mnielf, and no bad one either." 

Then tacking the dusty boots onder 
his arm, the old man with a low 
congee, and a " Good night, your 
honour 1 " shuffled out of the room. 



Cur Gfbj.—Lswi* Uo 

t DINSS or rather su^ed well at the 
itailroad Inn — I beg its pardon. Hotel, 
for the word Inn at the present day is 
decidedly Tulgar. I likewise uept 
well : bow could I do otherwise, paas- 
ight, as I did, in an eioellent 



bed i 



n? I 



B rather late, went down to the 

coffee-room and took my breakfast 
leisurely, after which I paid my bill 
and strolled forth to observe the won- 
ders of the place. 

Caer Gybi or Cybi's town is situated 
on the bDuthem side of a bay on the 
north-western side of Anglesey. Close 
to it on the south-west Is a very high 
headland called in Welsh Pen Caer 
Gybi, or the head of Cybi's city, and 
in English Holy Head. On the north, 
across the bay, is another moantoin 
of equal altitude, which if I am not 
mistaken bears in Welsh the name of 
Mynydd Llanfair, or Saint Mary's 
Mount. It is called Cybi's town from 
one Cybi,who about theyear SOO built 
s college here to which youths noble 
and ignoble lesorted from far and near. 
He was a native, of Dyfed or Fem- 
brakeshire, and was a friend and for 
a long time a fellow-labonrer of Saint 
David. Besides being learned, accord- 
ing to the standard of the time, he 
was a great walker, and from bronzing 



his countenance by frequent walking 
in the sun was greDorally called Cybi 
Velin, which means tawny or yellow 
Cybi. 

So much for Cybi, and his town! 
And now something about one whose 
memory haunted me much more than 
that of Cybi during my stay at Holy- 
Lewis Morris was bom at a place 
called Tref y Beirdd, in Anglesey, in 
the year 1700. Anglesey, or Mona, 
has given birth to many illustrious 
men, bat few, upon the whole, entitled 
to more honourable mention than him- 
self. From a humble situation in life, 
for he served an apprenticeship to a 
cooper at Holyhead, he raised himself 
by his industiy aid talents to affluence 
and distinction, became a landed pro- 
prietor in the county of Cardigan, and 
inspector of the royal domains and 
mines in Wales. Perhaps a man more 
generally acoomplished never existed ; 
he was a first-rate mechanic, an export 
navigator, a great musician, both in 
theory and praotioe, and a poet of sin- 
gular excellence. Of him it was said, 
and with truth, that he could build a 
ship and sail it, frame a harp and 
make it speak, write an ode and set it 
to music. Yet that saying, eulogistia 
as it is, ia far from cKpreasing aU Uw 
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Tastpiwere and aoqairementg of Lewis 
Horns. Thonsh Belf-taueht, he iras 
oonfessedly the best Welsh scholar of 
his a^e, and was well-vened in those 
cognate dialeoU of the Welsh — the 
Cornish, Armorio, Highland Qaelio 
and Iri^. He was likewise well ac- 

Sainted with Hebrew, Greek and 
tin, had studied Anglo-Bason, with 
some suooasB, and was a writer of bold 
and vigorous En)^lish. He was besides a 
good ^noral antiquary, and for know- 
led^ of anoient Welsh customs, tra- 
ditions and superstitions had no equal. 
Tet all has not been said which can 
be uttered in his praise; he had quali- 
ties of mind which entitled him to 
liigher esteem than any accomplish- 
ment oonneeted with intellect or 
skill. Amongst these were his noble 

Kerosity and sacrifice of self foi tlie 
efit of others. Weeks and months 
h'e was in the habit of deyoting to the 
superintendance of the affairs of the 
widow and the fatherless : one of his 
principal delights was to assist merit, 



to bring it before the world and to 
procure for it its proper estimation : it 
was he who first discovered the tuneful 
renins of blind Parry ; it was he who 
first put tJie harp into his hand : it 
was be who first gave bim scientific 
instruotion ; it was he who cheered 
him with encouragement and assisted 
him with gold. It was he who in- 
stmoted the celebrated Evan Evans 
in tiie ancient language of Wales, 
enabling that talenl«d nut eccentric 
individual to read the pages of the 
Bed Book of Hereeat as eaaily as those 
uf the Welsh Bible ; it was he who 



correotod his verses with matohlesi 
skill, refining and polishing them till 
they became well worthy oibeing read 
by posterity; it was he who gave him 
advice, which, had it been followed, 
would have made the Prydydd Hir, 
as he called himself, one of the most 
illustrious Welshmen of the last cen- 
tury ; and it was he who first told his 
countrymen that there was a youth of 
Anglesey whose genius, if properly 
encouraged, promised fair to rival that 
of Milton : one of the most eloquent 
letters ever written is one by him, in 
which he descants upon the beauties 
of certain poems of Gronwy Owen, 
the latent genius of whose early boy- 
hood ho had observed, whom he had 
clothed, educated and assisted up to 
the period when he was ordained a 
minister of the Chuioh, and whom he 
finally rescued from a state bordering 
on starvation in London, procuring 
for him &n honourable appointment in 
the Ifew World. ImmortEdity to Lewis 
Morris ! But immortality he has won, 
even as his illustrious pupil has said, 
who in his elegy upon his benefactor, 
written in America in the four-and- 
twenty measure s. at a time when 
Gronwy had not heard the Welsh lan- 
guage spoken for more than twenty 
years, has words to the following 

" Ai long KB Budia lore ilwll laat, adeuca 



j b« chAriihed, 
lood of Ilia Biiloai DDdef 
n Fainunu, heaiea and earth 
ncfl, foun be on the iiiT^, a 






CHAPTER XLI. 

— Irish Reapen.— ^^d Irish Pkaa.— Father Ibbu.—Tha Herd of Bvliw.— 



Tkk day was as hot as the preceding 
one, 1 walked slowly towards the 
west, and presently found myself upon 
a pier, or breakwater, at the mouth of 
the harbour. A large steamer lay at 
■ uttle distance within the pier. There 



were fishing boats on botb sides, the 
greater number on the enter side, 
which lies towards the hill of Holy 
Head. Ontheshady side of the break- 
water under the wall were two or threo 
dozen ol' Irish reapers; some wer« 
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Ssrties of two 
1 tiieir backs 
oguinet the wall, and were talkie^ 
mah ; these last all appeared to be 
well-made middle- sized yooBK fellows, 
with rather a ruffisJily loot ; they 
stared at me as I passed. The whole 

Eartv had sbillealahs either in their 
anas or by tbcir sideEi. I went to the 
eitrcmity of tie pier, where waa a 
little liR-hthouse, and then turned back. 
As I again drew neaf the Irish, 1 heard 
a hubbub and obserred a great oom- 
motion amonKBt them. AU, whether 
those whom I had seen dtting, or those 
whom I had seen recliliiiig had got, or 
were gBtting on their legs. As I passed 
them they were all stwiding up, and 
their eyes were fiied upon me with a 
strange kind of expression, partly of 
wonder, methought, partlv of respect. 
"Toa. tishe, sure enough," I heard 
one whisper. On I went, and at about 
thirty yards firom the last I stopped, 
turned round and leaned acainst tlie 
wall. All the Irish were looking at 
me — presently they formed into knots 
and began to discouTEe very eagerly in 
Irish, though in an under tone. At 
length I observed a fellow going from 
one knot to the other, ezchonging: a 
few worda with each. After he had 
held communication with all he nodded 
his head, and came towards me with a 
quick atep, the rest stood silent and 
motionlees with their eyes turned in 
the_ direction in which I was, and in 
which he was advancing. He stopped 
within a yard of me and took on his 
hat. Ha waa an athletic fellow of 
about twenty-eight, dressed in brown 
frieze. His features were swarthy, 
and his eyes black; in every linea- 
ment of hia countenance was a jum- 
ble of savagery and rogoiahness. I 
never saw a more genuine wild 
Irish fac« ^ there he stood looking 
at mo full in the face, his hat in 
one hand and his shilleolah in the 
other. 

"Well, what do yon want t" said I, 
after we had atared at each other about 
half a minuto. 

" Sure, I'm just come on the part 
of the hoys and myself to beg a bit of 
* favour of yoi 



"Eoverence,"Bftid I, "whatdoyon 

msan by styling me reverence i " 

"Och sure, because to be styled 
your reverence is the right of your 



" Pny what do you take n 
" Och sure, we knows your i 

ery well." 



" And who knows ms to he Father 
Toban I " 

" Oeh, a boy here knows your reve- 
rence to be Father Toban." 

" Where is that boy ? " 

" Here he stands, your rereroioe." 

" Are you that boy ? " 

" And you told tiie rest tlut I wa4 
Father Toban i " 

"I did, jrouT reverenoe." 

" And you know me to be Fatlier 
Toban ? " 

" I do, your reverenoe." 

" How do yon know me to ba Fatber 
Toban?" 

" Oeh, why heoause many 's the good 
time that I have heard your reverenoa. 
Father Toban, say mass.'' 

"And what is it you want me to 
dof" 

" Why, see here, your revereooe, 
we are going to embark in lie dirty 
6t«amer yond«r for ould Ireland, wliich 
starts as soon as the tide serves, and 
we want your reverence to bless ut 
before we goes.'' 

" Tou want me to bless you ( " 

" We do, your reverence, we want 
you to spit out a little bit of a blessing 
upon us before we goes on board." 

" And what good would my blessing 

All kinds of good, your reverence; 
it would prevent the dirty steamer 
from catohina; fire, your reverence, o 
from goinp down, your reverence, oi 
from running af^inst the blaokguanl 
Hill of Howth m the mist, provided 
there should be one." 

" And suppose I were to teU you that 
I am not Father Toban i " 

" Och, your reverence, will nover 
think of doing that.*' 

" Would you believe me if I did } " 
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" We would not, yont reverenoe." 

"If 1 were to BVetiT that I am not 
FaUierToban?" 

"We would not. your : 

" On the eTangilea i " 

" We would not, your : 

"OntheCroMl*' 

"We would not, your reverenoe. 

" And BuvpoBB 1 were to refuse to 
give you a blesdnp! " 

" Och, yonr reverenoe will nerer 
fnw to bleui the poor boys." 

" But HuppoBO I were to refiise i ' 

" Why in such a ease, which by the 
bye b altogether impossible, we should 
just make Dould to rive yonr reverenoe 
ft ftood big baldng'.' 

"Ton would raeaik my head)' 

" We would, yonr reverenoe." 

"Kill me »" 

" We wonld, your revereiioa." 

"Ton wonld really put m 
deaUi)" 

" We wonld not, yonr reverenL-. 

" And what 's the difference between 
killin? and putting to death } " 

" Ooh, sure there 's oU the difference 
in the world. Eilling manes only a 
good big bating, such as every Inah- 
man is used to, and which your reve- 
rence wonld Bet over long before 
matins, whereas putting yonr reve- 
rence to death would prevent your 
reverence from saying ' 

and a day.'* 

" And you are determined on having 
a blessing ! " 

" We are, your reverenoe." 

" By hook or by crook f " 

" By crook or by hook, your reve- 

" Beforel bless yon, will you answer 
me a question or two ) " 

" I will, your rererenoe." 

" Are yoa not a set of great big 
blac kg uards?" 

■' We are, yonr reverence." 

" Withom one good quality ? " 

" We are, yonr reverenoe. 

"Would it not be gnite right to 
saddle and bridle yon all, and nde you 
violently down Holyhead «r the 
^anl^B Canwway into tlie waters, 
eanung you to pwish tha«, like th« 
herd rf swine of old (" 

" It would, your revewawe." 



" And knowing and confessing all 
this you have the cheek to oome and 
ask me for a blessing } " 

" We have, your reverenoe." 

" Well, how shall I give the bless- 
ing f" 

" Ooh, sure yonr reverenoe knows 
veiT well how to give it." 

■'^Shall I give itin IrishP" 

" Ooh, no, your reverence— a bless- 
ing in Irish is no blessing at alL" 

^* In English f" 

"Oeh, murder, no, your reverence, 
God preserve us all mim an Engli^ 
blesainjf !" 

"InLatinJ" 

" Yes, sure, yonr reverenoe ; in yriatt 
else should you bless us but in holy 
Latin P " 

" Well then prepare youiBelvea." 

"We will, your reverenoe — stay on* 
moment whilst I whisper to the ooys 
Uiat your reverence is about to bestow 
your blessing upon us." 

Then torning to the rest who all 
tliis time hod kept their eyes fixed in- 
tently upon us, he bellowed with the 
voioB of abnll: 



about t« bless ns all in holy Latin." 

He then flung himself on his knees 
._i the pier, and all his countrymen, 
baring their heads, followed his 
example — ^es, there knelt thirty bare- 
headed Eirionaioh on the pier of Caer 
Oybi beneath the broiling ^nn. I gave 
them the best Latin blessing I could 
remember, out of two or three which i 
had Kot by memory out of an old 
Popish hook of devotion, which I 
bonght in my boyhood at a stall. 
Then turning to the deputy I said, 
" Well, now are you satisfied ! " 

"Sure, I have a right to be satis. 
fied, your reverence ; and so have we 
all— sure we can now aU go on board 
the dirty steamer, without fear of fire 
or water, or the blackguard Hill of 
Howth either." 



oeive brthei trouble, either by word or 
look, from any of ye, as long as I rs. 
here." 
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le ihall be obeyed ii 



all thin^," said the fellow, getting up. 

Then walking- away t« his oompanionB 
he cried, " Get up, bojs, and plaae to 
know that his revereuce Toban ia not 
to be farther troabled by beius' looked 
at or spoken to b^ any one of tu, as 
lonff as he remama upon this duty 

" Divil a bit fkrtJier trgqble ahall he 
have from lu I " exolaimed many a 
Toioe, as the rest of the party iioae 
from their knees. 



In half a minnte tliej diaptaedthem* 
selves in much the same manner a» 
that in whioh they were, when I first 
saw tikem— some fiongthunBelTesagain 
to sleep under the wall, some seated 
themsdvea with their baofcs agtunstit 
and laughed and ohattod, but without 
taking any notice of me; those who 
sat and chatted took, or appeared to 
take, as little notice aa those who lay 
and slept of his MTCience Father 
Toban. 



CHAPTBE Xm. 



Lbatihs the pier I turned np a street 
to the south, and was not long before 
I arrived at a kind of market place, 
where were carts and stalls, and on 
the ground, on doths, apples and 
plums, and abundance of greengages, 
— the latter, when good, decidedly the 
finest fruit in the world, a fruit, for 
the introduotion of which into Eng- 
land, the English have to tiiank 
one Gage of an ancient BuAblk family, 
at present extinct, after whose name 
the fruit derives the latter part of its 
appellation. Strolling about the 
market-plaoe I came in contact with a 
fellow dressed in a turban and dirty 
bine linen robes andtroCTsers. He bore 
a bundle of papers in his hand, one of 
whioh he offered to me. I ai^ed T"'m 
who he was. 

" Arap," he replied. 

He had a dark, ounuing, roguiBh 
countenance, with small eyes, and had 
all the appearance of a Jew. I spoke 
to him in what Arabic I could com- 
mand on a sndden, andhe jabbered to 
me in a oormpt djalect, giving me a 
confused aooount of a captivity whioh 
he had undergone amidst savage Ma- 
hometans. At last I asked him what 
religion he was of. 

"The Christian," ha replied. 

"Have yon erar been of the 
Jewish T " Mid L 



He returned no answer save by a 
grin, 

I took (he paper, gave him a 
penny, and then walked away. The 
paper contained an account in Eng- 
lish of how the bearer, the son of 
Christian parents, had been carried 
into captivity bV two Mahometan 
merohants, a father and son, from 
whom he had eaoaped with the 
greatest diffioultr. 

" Pretty tools, said I, " must aw 
people Mve been who ever stde 
you: butOwhat fools if they wished 
to keep you after they had got 
you I" 

The paper was stuffed with religious 
and antulavery cant, and merely 
wanted a little of the t«etotal non- 
sense to be a perfect specimen of hom- 

I strolled forward, encountering 



by a street, which led some way up 
the hilL The houses were tolerably 
large and all white. The town, with 
its white houses placed bf the seaside, 
on the skirt of a mountain, beneath a 
blue Aj and a broiling sun, nut ma 
something in mind of a Moorish 
piratical town, in which I bad once 
been. Becoming soon tiied of walk- 
ing about, without any partionlar aim. 
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in BO great a heat, I determined to 

return to the inn, call for ale, and 
deliberate ou what I had beat next do. 
So I returned and called for ale. The 
ale which was brought was not ale 
which I am particularly fond of. The 
ale which I am fond of is ale about 
nine or ten months old, somewhat 
hard, tasting well of malt and little 
of the hop— ale such as farmers, and 
noblemen too, of the good old time, 
when fonnerB' daughters did not play 
on pianoi and noblemen did not sell 
their game, were in the habit of 
offering to both high and tow, and 
drinking themselves. The ale wMoh 
was brought me was thin washy stuff, 
which though it did not tasto much 
of hop, tasted still less of malt, made 
and sold by one Alleopp, who I am 
told calls himself a squire and a gen- 
tleman— as he certainly may with 
quite as muoh right aa many a lord 
calls himself a nobleman ana a gen- 
tleman ; for surely it is not a fraction 
more trumpery to moke and sell ale ' 
than to fatten and sell game. The 
ale of the Saxon squire, for Allsopp I 
is decidedly an old SasLOn name, how- 
ever unakin to the practice of old I 
Saxon squires the selling of ale may , 
be, was drinkable, for it was fresh, 
and the day, as I have said before, 
exceedingly hot; so I took frequent 
draughts out of the shining metal 
tankard in which it was brought, 
deliberating both whilst drinking, 
and in the intervals of drinking, on 
what I had next best do. I had some 
thoughts of crossing to the northern 
side of the bay, then, bearing to the 
north-east, wend my way to Amlwch, 
follow the windings of the sea-shore 
to Mathafam eilnaf and Pentraeth 
Coeh, and then return to Bangor, 
after which I could boast that I had 
walked round the whole of Anglesey, 
and indeed trodden no ioconsider' 
able part of the way twice. Before 
coming, however, to any resolution I 
' determined to ask the advice of my 
friend the boots on the subject. So I 
Bnished my ale, and sent word hy the 
waiter that I wished to speali to uim ; 
ha came forthwith, and after commu- 
nioatini: my deliberatiooa to hitn in 
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a few words I craved his counsel. 
The old man, after rubbing his right 
forefinger behind hie right ear for 
about a quarter of a minute, inquired 
if I meant to return to Bangor, and 
on my telhng him that it would be 
necessary for me to do BO, bb I in- 
tended to walk back to Llangollen by 
Caernarvon and heth Oelert, strongly 
advised me to return to Bangor by 
the railroad train, which would start 
at seven in the evening, and would 
convey me thither in an hour and a 
half. I told him that I hated rail- 
roads, and received for answer that 
he had no particular liking for them 
himself, but that he occasionally 
made use of them on a pinch, and 
supposed that I hkewise did the same. 
I then observed, that if I followed 
his advice I should not sec the north 
aide of the island nor its principal 
town Amlwch, and received for 
answer that if I never did, the loss 
would not be great— that as for 
Amlwch it was a poor poverty- 
sfjicken place— the mn a shabby 
affair— the master a very so-so indi- 
vidual, and the boots a fellow with- 
out either wit or literature. That 
upon the whole he thought I might 
be satisfied with what I had seen 
lUready, for after having visited Owen 
Tudor s tomb, Caer Gybi and his 
hotel, I had in fact seen the cream 
of Mona. I then said that I had 
one o^eotion to make, which was 
that I reaUy did not know how 
to employ the time till seven o'clock, 
for that I had seen alt about the 

" But has year honour ascended thb 
Head i " demanded Father Boots. 
" No," said I, " I have not." 
" Then," said he, " I will sDon find 
your honour ways and means to spcnil 
the time agreeably till the starting of 
the train. Tour honour shall ascend 
the Head under the guidance of my 
nephew, a nice inteUieent lad, your 
honour, and always glad to earn a 
shilling or two. By the time your 
honour has seen all the wonders of 
the Head and returned, it will be 
five o'clock. Your honour oan then 
diiw, and aftei dinner trifle awajr th» 
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and-water till Beven, when yonr 
honour caa step into a firBt-cl&Bs for 
Bangor,'' 

I was Btmok with the happy- 1 

ner in which he had removed tne 

fionltj in question, and informed him 
that I was determined to follow his 
adTioe. He hurried away, and pre- 
sently returned with his nephew, to 
whom I offered half-a-crown nroTided 
he wonld show me all ahout Pen Caer 
Gyhy. He aooepted my offer with 
evident satiafaotioD, and we lost no 
time in setting out upon our espedi- 

Wa had to pasa over a great deal of 
broken ground, aometimes ascending, 
•ometimes descending, hefore we 
found onrselTes upon the side of what 
may aotually be called the headland. 
Shaping our course westward we 
came to the vicinity of a lif^hthouse 
standing on the verge of a precipice, 
the foot of which was washed by the 
:Ha. 

Leaving the lighthouse on our right 
wefollowed a steep winding path 
which at last brought us to the top of 
the pen or summit, rising according 
to the judgment which. 1 formed 
aboat sii hundred feet from the sur- 
face of the sea. Here woa a level 
spot some twenty yards across, in the 
middle of which stood a heap of 
stones or cairn. I asked the lad 
whether this oaim bore a name and 
received for answer that it was gene- 
rally called Bar-oluder y Cawr GlSs, 
words which seem to signify the top 
heap of the Grey Giant. 

" Some king, giant, or man of old 
renown lies buried beneath this 
cairn,'' said I. " Whoever he may 
be I tmat he will excuse me for 
mounting it, seeing that 1 do so 
with no disrespectful spirit.'' I then 
mounted the caitn, exclaiming : — 
" Who Ilea 'iieatb the caira on the headland 



There stood I on the oaim of the 
Grey Giant, looking around me. The 
pKwpeot, oa every aide, was noble : 



the blue interminable sea to the west 
and north ; the whole atretoh of 
Mona to the east ; and far away to 
the south the mountainous region of 
Eryri, comprising some of the most 
romantic hills in the world In aome 
respects this Pen Bantaidd, this holy 
headland, reminded me of I'inisterrte, 
the Gallegan promontory which I had 
ascended someseventoen years before, 
whilst engaged in battling the Po^ 
with the sword of tbe gospel in his 
favourite territory. Both are bold, 
bluff headlands looking to the west, 
both have huge rocks in their vici- 
nity, rising from the bosom of the 
brine. For a time, as 1 stood on the 
cairn, I almost imagined myself on 
the GaUegan hiU ; much the same 
scenery presented itself aa there, and 
a sun equally fierce struck upon my 
head as that which assailed it on the 
Gallegan hill. For a time all my 
thoughts were of Spain. It was not 
long , however, before I bethought me 
that my lot was now in a ditl'erent 
region, that I had done with Spain for 

1 after doing for her all that lay 

.e power of a lone man, who had 

r m this world anything to 

depend upon, but God and his own 
slight strength. Yes, I had done 
'"' Spain, and was now in Wales; 
. after a slight sigh, my thoughts 
became allintensely Welsh. Ithought 
on the old times when Hona was the 
grand seat of Druidioal superstition, 
when adoration was paid to Dwy 
Fawr, and Dwy Fach, the sole sur- 
vivors of the apocryphal Delude ; to 
Hu the Mighty and his plough ; to 
Ceridwen and her cauldron ; to 
Andr^ the Horrible; to Wyn ab 
Nudd, Lord of Unknown, and to Beli, 
Emperor of the Sun, I thought on 
the times when the Beal fire blazed on 
this height, on the neighbouring pro- 
montory, on the oope-stone of Eryri, 
and on every high bill thronghout 
Britain on the eve of the first of May. 



their broad-bottomed boats, fell 
upon the Druids and their followers, 
who with wild looks and brandished 
toiohes lined the shore, slew hiuidiedi 
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with meToflen bstoherr niwii tbe 
pkioH, uid panned the romaindei bi 

the remotest fastnesseB of the isle. ' 

fl^nred to myself long-bearded hl 

with white Testments toiling up the 
rooka, followed by fierce -waxnon with 
glittering helms and short broad two- 
edged iwords; I thoogbt I beard 
gToime, criea of rage, and the dnll, 
awful sound of bodies piecipitated 
down rocks. Then m I looked to- 
wards the sea I thoiight I saw tbt 
fleet of Gryffltb Ab Cynan steerinif 
from Ireland to Aber Menai, Gryfflth 
the son of a fugitire king, bom i 
Ireland in the Commot of Colnmbcillu, 
Gryffith the frequently bafSed the 
often victoriouB i once a manacled 
prisoner aweating in the ann, in the 
market-plaoe of Chester, eTentuallj 
king of North Wales; Gryffith, who 
" thoiwh he loved well the trumpet's 
clang loTcd the sound of the harp 
better*'; who led on his warriors to 
twenty-four battles, and presided 
orer the oomposition of the twenty- 
four measures of Cambrian song. 

Then I thonght . But I should 

tire the rea)der were I to detail all 
the intensely Welsh thoughts, which 
crowded into my head as I stood — 
the Cairn of the Grey Qiant. 

Satiated with looking about and 
thinkinK I sprang from the caim, and 
rejoinea my guide. We now descended 
the eastern side of the hill till we 
came to a singolar-looking at^ne, 
which had muoh the appearance of a 
Droid's atone. I inquired of my gnide 
whether there was any tale connected 
with this stone. 

"None," ha replied i "but 1 have 
heard people say that it was a strange 
stone and on that aocount I brought 
you to look at it." 

A little farther down he showed me 
part of a ruined wall. 

" What name ^>e» this bear i " 

" Ciawdd yr Afalon," he replied. 
" The dyke of the orchard." 

" A strange place for an orohard," 
I replied. " If there was ever an 
erchnrd on this bleak hill, ibe apples 
must have been very sour." 

Over rocke and stime* we deaccptlcd 



till we found onrselvu on a road, not 
very far from the shore, on the south- 
east side of the hill. 

"I am Tery thirsty," said I, as I 
wiped the perspiration from my face ! 
" how I shavld like now to drink my 
fill of oool spring water," 

" If your honour is inclined for 
water," said my guide, "I can take 
you to the finest spring in all Wales.'* 

" Pray do so," said I, " for I really 
am dying of tliirst," 

"It is on oar way to tlie town," 
said the lad, " and is scarcely a han- 
dred yards off.'' 

He then led me to the fountaio. It 
was a little well under a stone wall, 
on the left side of the way. It might 
be about two feet deep, was fenced 
with rude stones, and had a bottom of 

"There," said tbe lad, "is tlie 
fouDtaio. It is called the Fairies' 
well, and contains the best water iii 
Wales." 

I lay down and drank. O, what 
water was that of the Faines' well ! 
I drank and drank and thought I 
could never drink enough of that 
deliciouB water ; the lad ail the time 
saying that I need not be afraid to 
dnnk, as the wat«r of the Fairies' 
well had never done harm to any< 
body. At length I got up, and stand- 
ing oy the fountain repeated the lines 
of a bard on a spring, not of a Welsh 
bat a Gaelic bard, which are per- 
haps the finest lines ever oomposea on 
the theme. Yet Uaclntyre, for such 
was his name, was like myself an ad- 
mirer of good ale, to say noUiing: of 
whiskey, and loved to indulge in it at 
a proper time and place. But there 

a time and place for everything, 
and sometimes the warmest admirer 
of ale would prefer the lymph of the 
hiU-ude fouulain to the choicest ale 
that ever foamed in tankard from the 
cellars of Holkham. Here are the 
lines, most fidthfully rendered:— 

" The wild wine of mtniB, 
HaD*r-UfcB In Iti tuU, 
The geliUI, fair, thin element 
Filtering throngli tlie nadi, 
Whioh li iweeter thui alnnuSDO, 
And li well known to ni linnten 
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O. that Bt«niR), healing dmnght, 
WLich com« frain nador tbs euUi, 
Wbleh oODtuDs abDoduice of lood 

B«tnnmi|r to the hotel I satisfied 
m^ g^ide and dined. After dinner I 
trifled agreeably with my brandy-and- 



d aneeabl 
r till it t 



.__ not forget. Father 

Boots. I then took my departure, 
reoeivii^ and returning bows, and 
walking to the station got i::t« a flrst- 
olaBB carriage and Mwa found my sell 
at Bangor, 



CHAPTER XLIIL 



Tlu luu at Baagoi,— 

I WENT to the same inn at Bangor at 
which I had been before. It waa 
Saturday night and the house waa 
thronged with people, who had arrived 
by train from. Mancheater and Liver- 
pool, with the intention of passing 
the Sunday in the Welsh town. 1 
took tea in an immcDac dining- or 
ball-room, which was, hoii'ever, so 
crowded with KuestB that its walls 
literally sweated. Amidst the multi- 
tude I felt quito solitary — my beloved 
ones had departed for Llangollen, and 
there was no one with whom I could 
exoliange a thought or a word of kind- 
ness, laddressca several individuals, 
and in every instance repented ; from 
some I got no answers, irom others 
what was worse than no answers at 
all— in every countenance near me 
HQspidon, brutality, or conceit, was 
most legibly imprinted — 1 was not 
amongst tVelsh, hut the scum of ma- 
nufaeturing England. 

Every bed in the house was en- 
gaged — the people of the house, how- 
ever, provided me a bed at a place 
which they called the cottage, on the 
side of a hill in the ontsltirta of the 
town. There I passed the night com- 
fortably enough. At about eight in 
the morning I arose, returned to the 
inn, breakfasted, and departed for 
Beth Qelert by way of Caernarvon. 

It was Sunday, and I had originally 
intended to pass the day at Bangor, 
and to attend divine service twice at 
the oathedral, but I fonnd myself so 
Tery nncomfortablo, oivirg to the 



however, l 
should meet in which service was 
being performed ; for it is really not 
gwid to travel on the Sunday without 
going into a place of worship. 

The day was aunny and fiercely tot, 
as all tlie days had lately been. In 
about an hour I arrived at Port Dyn 
Norwig: it stood on the right side of 
the Tond. The name of this ulace, 
which I had heard from the coachman 
who drove my family and me to Caer- 
narvon and Llanbens a few days be- 
fore, had eicitfid my cnriosity with 
respect to it, as it signifies the Port of 
the Norway man, so 1 now turned 
aside to examine it. "'So doubt," 
said I to myself, "the place derives 
its name iium the piratical Danes, 
and Norse haring resorted to it in the 
old time." Port Dyn Norwig seems to 
consist of a creek, a ataithe, and about 
a hundred houses : a few small vessels 
werelyingatthestaithe. Istoodabout 
ten minutes upon it staring about, 
and then feeling rather oppressed by 
the heat of the sun, I bent my way to 
a small house which, bore a si>n, and 
&Dm which a loud noise ot voices 
proceeded. " Hbtc you good ale ? " 
said 1 in English to a good-looking 
bnzom dame, of about forty, whom J 
saw in the passage. 

She looked at me but returned 
answer. 

'■ Oea genoch owTw da f '' said L 
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" OsB 1 " the replied with a smilt 
and opening the door of a room on th 
left-hand bade me walk: in. 

I eatfired the room ; six or seve 
'men, aeeminely sea-fajring' peopI« 
were 8ea1«d drmking and talking tc 
ciferously in Welsh, Their oonveraa 
tion wae about the sea-serpent : some 
believed in the existence of such a 
thing, others did not — after a little 
time one said " Let us ask this ^atlc 
man for bis opinion." 

"And what would be the use < 
asking him)" said another, "n 
' ~ ml^ Comiaeg, and be hu only 



" I IwTe a little broken Cnmraeft, 
at the seirice of this good company, ' 
said I. " With respect to the snake 
of the sea I b% leave to Bay that I 
believe in the existence of such a 
creature ; and am surpriBed that any 
people in these parts should not be- 
lieve in it: why, the sea serpent has 
been seen in these parts." 

" When was that, Gwr Bonned- 
die ^ " said one of the company. 

About fifty years ago," said I. 
" Once in October, in the year 1806, 
OB a small vessel of the Traeth was 
npon the I^enai, sailing very slowly, 
the weather being very calm, the 

E triple on board saw a strange creature 
ke sn immense worm swimming 
HFteT them. It soon overtook them, 
I'limbed on board through the tiller- 
tiole, and coiled itself on the deok 
inder the mast — the people at first 
were dreadfully friiithtenea, but tak- 
ing oourage they attacked it with an 
oar and drove it overboard ; it followed 
the vessel for some time but a breeze 
springing up they lost sight of it." 

"And how did yon learn this?" 
said the last who had addressed me. 

" I read the story," said I, " in a 
purs Welsh book called the Greal," 

" 1 now remember hearing the same 
thing," said an old man, " when I 
was a boy ; it had slipt out of my 
memory, cut now I remember all 
about it. The ship was called the 
Itobert Ellis. Are you of Hiese parts, 

" No," said I, " 1 am not of theK 



" Then yon are of South Wales— 
indeed your Wdsh is very different 

" I am not of Soutb Wales," said I, 
" I am the seed not of the sea-snaka 

but of the coiling serpent, for so one 
of the old Welsh poets oalled the 
Baxons." 

" But how did you learn Welsh!" 
said the old man. 

"I learned it by the grtunmar,'' 
said I, " a long time ago." 

"Ah, youleamt it by the grammar," 
said the old man ; " that accounts for 
your Welsh being different from ours. 
We did not leaxn our Welsh by the 
orammar — your Welsh is different 
Irom ours, and of course better, being 
the Welsh of the grammar. An, it is 
a fine thing t« be a grammarian. 

" Yes, it is a fine thing to be a 
grammarian," cried the rest of the 
company, and I observed that every- 
body now regarded me with a kind of 

A jug of ale which the hostess had 
brought me had been standing before 
me some time. I now tasted it and 
found it very good. Whilst dispatch- 
ing it, 1 asked various questions about 
the old Danes, the reason why thb 
place wea called the port of the Nor- 
wegian, and about its trade. The 
good folks knew nothing about the 
old Danes, and as little as to the 
reason of its being called the port of 
the Norwegian — but they said that 
besides that name it bore that of Melin 
Heli, or the mill of the salt pcol, and 
that slates were exported from thence, 
which came from Quarries dose by. 

Having finished my ale, I bade the 
company adieu and quitted Port Dyn 
Norwig, one of the most thoroughly 
Welsh places I had seen, for during 
the whole time I was in it, I heani no 
words of English uttered, except the 
two or three spoken by myself. In 
about an hour I reached Caernarvon. 

The road from Bangor to Caernar- 
von is very good and the scenery in- 
t«reeting— fine hills border it on the 
left, or south-east, and on the right at 
some distance is tiie Henai with An- 
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eztendinff for miles np the Uenai, 
towards Bangor, and dividing the 
Btrait into two. 

I went to the Castle Inn which 
fronta the square or market-place, and 
heiag shown into a room ordered 
some bran dy-and- water, and sat 
down. Two young men were seated 
in the room. I spoke to them and 
received oivil answers, at whioh I was 
rather astonished, as I found by the tone 
of their ToioBB that they were Engliah, 
The air of one was far superior to that 
of the other, and with him I was soon 
in conversation. In the courso of dis- 
course he informed me that being a 
martyr to ill-health he had come from 
London to Wales, hoping that change 
of air, and eieroise on the Welsh hillB, 
would afford him relief, and that his 
friend had been kind enouzh to ac- 
company him. That he had been 
about three weeks in Wales, had 
taken, all the- exercise that he could, 
bnt that he was still very unwell, 
slept little and bad no appp.tite. I 
tola him not to be discouraged, but to 
proceed in the course which be had 
adopted till the end of the summer. 



by whioh time I thought it very pro- 
bable that he would be restored to his 
health, as he was still young. At 
these words of mine a beam of hope 
brightened his countenance, and he 
said that he had no other wish than 
to regain his health, and that if he did 
he should be the happiest of men. 
The intense wish of the poor young 
man for health caused ma to think 
how insensible I had hitherto been to 
the possession of the greatest of 
all terrestrial blessings. I had al- 
ways had the health of an ele- 
phant, bnt I never remembered to 
have been teniible to the magnitude 
of the blessing or in the slightest de- 
gree grateful to the God who gave it. 
I shuddered to think how I should 
feel if suddenly deprivedof my health. 
Far worse, no doubt, than that poor 
invalid. lie was young, and in youth 
there is hope — but I was no longei 
young. At last, however, I thought 
that if God took away my health He 
might BO far all*r my mind that I 
might he happy even withont health, 
or the prospect of it; and that re- 
flection made me quite comfortable. 
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It might be about three o'clock in — 
afternoon when I left Caernarvon for 
Beth Geleit, distant about thirteen 
miles. I journeyed through a beautiful 
country of hill and dale, woods and 
meadows, the whole gilded by abun- 
dance of sunshine. After walking 
about an hour without intermission I 
reached a village, and asked a man tl 
name of it. 
" T.Ian something." he ri 

As he was standing before a long 
building, through the open door of 
which a sound proceeded Uke that i ~ 
preaohing, I asked him what place __ 
•■us, and what was going on in it, and 



received for answer that it was the 
National School, and that there was a 
clergyman preaching in it. I then 
eaked if the clergyman was of the 
Church, and on learning that he was, 
I forthwith entered flie building 
where in one end of o, lung room I saw 
a young man in a wEto surplioi 
preaching I'rom a desk to about thirty 
or forty people who were seated on 
benches before him. I eat down and 
listened. The young man m%aohed 
with greatzealandfluency. The ser- 
mon was a very seasonable one, being 
about the harvest, and in it things 
t«mporaI and spiritual were very 
happily blended. The part of the 
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Bermon which I heard — I regretted 
that I did not heat the whole — lasted 
about live -and 'twenty tninatee : a 
hfiiin followed, and then the congre - 
gatioc broke np. I inquired the name 
of the fount; man who preached, and 
was t«ld that it waa Edwards, and 
that he came from Csemarvon. The 
name of the inonmbent of the pariah 
was Thomas. 

Leaving the village of the harvest 
aermon I proceeded on m; way which 
lay to the south-east. I was now 
drawinr nigh to the mountainous dis- 
trict 01 Eryri — a noble hill called 
Honnt Eilio appeared before me to the 
north ; an immense mountain called 
Pen Drws Coed lay over against it on 
the south, just hke a couchant ele- 
phant with its bead lower than the 
lop of its back. After a time I entered 
a most beautiful sunny valley, and 
presently oame to a bridge over a plea- 
sant stream r unnin g in the direction 
of the south. As I stood upon that 
bridge I almost fancied myself in 
paradise ; everything looked so beau- 
tiful or grand — green, sunny meadows 
lay all around me, intersected by the 
brook, the waters of which ran with 
tinkling laughter over a shingley 
bottom. Noble Eilio to the north ; 
enormous Pen Drws Coed to the south ; 
a, tail mountain far beyond them to 
the east. "I never was in such a 
lovely spot ! " I cried to myself in a 
perfect rapture. " 0, bow glad I 
should be to leGim the name of this 
bridge standing on which I have had 
' heaven opened to me,' as my old 
friends &e SpaEiatdB used to say.'' 
Scarcely had I said these words when 
I observed a man and a woman coming 
towards the bridge from the direction 
in which I was bound. 1 hastened to 
meet them in the hope of obtaining 
information, they were both rather 
young and were probably a couple of 
sweethearts takina- a wal^ or returning 
from meeting. The woman was a few 
steps in advance of the man ; seeing 
that I was about to address her she 
averted her head and quickened her 
steps, and before I had completed the 

Suestion, which I put to her mWelah, 
lehod bolted pastmetoreaming "An 



Dim Saesneg,*' and was sevsTol yards 
distant. 

I then addressed myself to the man 
who had stopped, asking him tike name 
of the bridge. 

"Pont Bettws," he repLed. 

" And what may be the name of the 
river?" saidl. 

" Afon — BOmethinp," said he. 

And on my thanking him he went 
forward to the woman who was waiting 
for him by the bridge. 

" Is that man Welsh or English F " 
I heard her tay when be had rejoined 

" I don't know," said the man — 
" he was civil enough ; why were you 
snoh a fool ? " 

" 0, 1 thought he would speak to 
me in English." said the woman, 
" and the Mousot of that horrid Eng- 
lish puts me into such a flutter ; you 
know I can't tpeak a word of it." 

They prooeeaed on their way and I 
prooeedM. on mine, and present^ 
oomii^ to a little inn on the left side 
of the way, at the entranoe of a village 

A respeotitble-looking man and 
womau were seated at tea at a table 
in a nice olean kitchen. I sat down 
on a chair near the table, and called 
for ale — the ale was brought me in a 
jug— I drank some, put the jug on 
the table, and began to disoouise with 
the people in Welsh — a handsome dog 
was seated on the ground ; suddenly 
it laid one of its paws on its master s 

" Down, Perro," said he. 

" Perro 1 " said I ( " why do you 
call the dog Perro f " 

" Weoafl him Perro," said the man, 
" because his name is Perro." 

" But how came you to give him 
that name i ' ' said I. 

" We did not give it to him," said 
the man — " he bore that name when 
he came into our hands ; a farmer 
gave him to us when he was very 
young, and told us hia name was 
Perro.'* 

" And how came the &imei to coll 
him Perro ! " said I. 

"I don't know," said the man— 
" why do yon ask ( " 
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"Ferto," said I, "is a Bpanieh 
word, and signifiei a Aog io general. 

I am rather Burpriied tliat a dog in the 
mountains of Wales should be called 
by the Spanish wotd for dog,'' I fell 
into a fit of mtiaing. "How Bpanish 
words are diffused! "Wherever you 
go you will find some Spanish word 
or other in nse. I have heard Spanish 
words used by Russian mujiis, and 
Turkish fig'-^atherers — I have this day 
heard a fipanish word in the mountains 
of Wales, and I haTo no doubt that 
were I to go to Iceland I should Und 
Spanish words used there. How 
I doubt it? when 1 refleot that n 
than six hundred years ago, on< 
tlie words to denote a bad woman — 
Spaniih. In the oldest of loelandio 



of 0nnnar a puta— ^and that word BO 
maddened Hallgerdr that she never 
rested till she had brought about his 
deBtrootion, Now, why this prefer- 
ence everywhere for Spanish words 
over those of every other Iflngna^ef 
I never heard French words or Ger- 
man words used by Russian mnjiks 
and Turkish tig-gatherers. I ques- 
tion whether I snonld find any in Ice- 
land forming part of the vernacular. 
I certainly never found a French or 
even a German word in an old Ice- 
landio saga. Why this partioUty 
everywhere for Spanish words? the 
question is puzzhng ; at any rate it 

" Yes, it puts me oat I "I exclaimed 
aloud, strildng my fist on tlie table 
with a vehemence which caused the 
good folks to start half up from their 
seats — before they oould aay anything, 
however, a vehicle drove up to the 
door, and a man getting out oame into 
the room. He had a gkzed hat on his 
head, and was dressed something like 
the guard of a mail. He touched his 
hat to me, and called for a glass of 
whiskey. I gave bim the sele of tlie 
evening and entered into conversation 
with hjm in English. In the course 
of discourse I learned that he was the 
postman, and was going his rounds in 
his cart — he was more than respectful 
to me, he was fawning and ^oopban- 



tio. The whi«keyVBsbronehtaadhe 
stood witli the glass in ais hand. 

Suddenly he began speaking W^sh to 
the people ; belore, however, he bad 
ntt«red two sentences the woman lifted 
her hand with an alarmed air, crying 
" Hush ! he understands." The fellow 
was turning me to ridicule. 1 flung 
my head back, closed my eyes, opened 
mv mouth and laughed aloud. The 
fellow stood aghast ; his hand tram- 
bled, and he spilt the greater part of 
the whiskey upon the ground. At 
the end of about half a minute I got 
up, asked what 1 had to pay and on 
being told two pence, I put down the 
money. Then goin^ up to the man I 
put my right fore-ffiiger very near to 
his nose, and said " Dwy o iaith dwy o 
wyueb, two languages two faces, 
Inend t " Then after leering at him 
for a moment I wished the people of 
the house good evening and departed. 

Walking rapidly on towards the 
east I soon drew near the termination 
of the valley. The valley terminates 
inadeep gorge or pass between Mount 
Eilio — which by the bye is part of the 
chine of Snowdon — and Pen Drws 
Coed. The latter, that coaohant ele* 
phant with its head turned to the 
north-east, seems as if it wished to 
bur the pass with its trunk i by its 
trunk I mean a kind of jaggy ridge 
which descends down to the road. I 
entered the gorge, passing near a little 
waterfall which with much noise runs 
down the precipitous side of Mount 
Eilio — presently I came to a little mill 
by ths side of a brook running towards 
the Bast. I aaksd the mUier-woman 
who was standing near the mill, with 
her head turned towards the setting 
sun, the name 'of the mill and the 
stream. The mill is oaUed " The mill 
of the river of Lake Cwellyn," said 
she, " and the river is called the river 
of Lake Cwellyn." 

" And who owns the land ) " said I. 

Sir Richard, " said she. " 1 Sir 

Richard yw yn perthyn y tlr. Mr. 

Williams, however, possesses some 

part of Mount Eilio." 

"And whoia Mr. Williams?" said I. 

Who is Mr. Williams?" said the 

miller's wife. "Ho, hoi what • 
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neer vou mart be to aak me 
Mr. WiUmmB." 
I smiled and pused on- The mill 

was below the level of the road, and 
its wheel was turned by tlie water of 
a little oonduit supplied by the brook 
at Bome dietanoe above tne mill. I' 
had observed similar conduits em- ' 
ployed for similar purpoaes in Corn- 
wall. A. little below the mill was a 
weir, and a little below the weir the 
liver ran frothing past the extreme . 
end of the elephant s snout. Follow- . 
ing the course of the river I at last 
emerged with it from the paas into a 
valley surrounded by enormons moun- 
tains. Eitending along it from west 
to east, and oouupying its entire south- 
ern part lay an oblong piece of water, 
into which the streamlet of the psss 
discharged itself. This was one of the 
many beaatifnl lakes, which a few 
'lad seen from the 
thft-ffjddfa I now 
)Te me in the north- 
'TJ grand indeed, 
Jver helmet whilst 
es of the setting sun, 
iwly along the road, 
on my right huid 
side of Snowdonrose 
! left. The evening 
was caha and still, and no noise came 
upon my ear save the sound of a cas- 
cade falling into the lake &om a black 
mountain, which frowned above it on 
the soutti, and cast a gloomy shadow 
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This catnract was in the neighbour- 
hood of a singular- looking rook, pro- 
jecting above the lake from the moun- 
tain's side. 1 wandered a considerable 
way without meeting or seeing a single 
human being. At last when I had 
nearly gained the eastern end of the 
valley I saw two men seated on the 
side of the hill, on the verge of the 
road, in the vicinity of a house which 
stood a little way up the hill. The 
lake here was much wider than I had 
hitherto seen it, for the huge mountain 
on the aonth had terminated and the 
lake expanded conaiderably in that 
quarter, having instead of the black 
mountain a beautiful hill beyond it. 

I quickened my steps and soon oame 



up to the two individuals. One was 
an elderly man, dressed in a smook 
frock and with a hairycap on his head. 
The other was much younger, wore a 
hat, and was dressed in a coarse suit 
of blue nearly new and doubtless his 
Sunday's best. He was smoking a 
pipe. I greeted them in English and 
sat down near them. They responded 
in the same language, the younger 
man with oonBiderftblB civility and 
briskness, the other in a tone el voice 



May 1 ask the name of this 
lake!" said I, addressing myself to 
tie yonuff man who sat between me 
and the elderly one. 

"Its name is Llyn Cwellyn, sir,'" 
said he, taking the pipe out of his 
mouth. " And a fine lake it is." 

"Plenty of fish in itt" I de- 
manded. 

"Plenty, sir; plenty of trout and 
pike and char." 

"Isit deepP" said I, 

" Near the shore it is shallow, air, 
but in the middle and near the other 
side it is deep, bo deep tha.t no one 
knows how deep it is.'' 

" What is the name," said I, " of 
the great black mountain there on the 
other sidef " 

" It is called Mynydd Hawr or the 
Great Mountain. Yonder rook, which 
bulks out from it, down the lake 
yonder, and which you passed as you 
came along, is called Castell Cidwm, 
which means Wolf's rock or oastle." 

' ' Did a wolf ever live there f " I de- 
manded. 

" Perhaps so,'' said the man, " for 
I have heard say that there were 
wolves of old in Wales." 

" And what is the name of the 
beautiful tiill yonder, before ns across 
the water i '' 

" That, sir, is called Coim Drws y 
Coed." said tne man. 

" The stone heap of the gate of the 
iTOod,' ' said I. 

"Are you Welsh, sirP" said the 

"No," said I, "but I know some- 
thing of the language of Wales, I 
suppose you live in that house i " 

" Not exactly, sir, my father-in-law 
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here livee in that house, and my wife 
with him. I am a miner, and spend 
six daya in the week at my mine, but 
erery Sunday I come here, and paaa 
the Jay with my wife and him.'' 
, " And what profession does he 
follow ? " said 1 1 " is he a fisherman ?" 

" Fisherman ! " said the elderly man 
contemptuously, " not I. 1 am the 
bnowdon Ranger." 

' ' And what ja that ! " said I. 

The elderly man tossed his head 
proudly, and made no reply. 

" A ranger means a guide, dr," 
said the younger man — my father- 
in-law is generally termed the Snow- 
don ItaDjier hecauae he is a tip-top 
guide, and lie has named the house 
after him the Snowdon Banger. He 
entertains gentlemen in it who put 
themBelvea under his guidance in 
order to ascend Snowdon and to Me 
th« oountry." 

" There is some difference in your 

ErofessionB,'' aaidl; "he deals in 
eights, you in depths, both, however, 
arc break-nee ky tradea.*' 

" I run more riak from gunpowder 
than anything else,'' said the younger 
man. "I am a alate-miner and am 
continually blasting. I have, how- 
ever, had my faUs. Are you going 
far to-night, sir?'" 

"I amgoingto Bethgelert,'' said I, 

"A good SIX miles, sir, from here. 
Do you come irom Caernarvon ? " 

"Farther than that," said L "I 
eoma Irom Bangor." 

"To-day, sir, and walking?" 

" To-day, and walking." 

" Ton must be rather tired, sir, you 
oome along the valley very slowly.'' 

" T am not in the slixnteat degree 
tired," said I; "when I start from 
here, 1 shall put on my best paoe, and 
soon get to Bethgelert." 

" Anybody can get along over level 
ground, "said the old man, laconically. 

"Not with equal swiftness," said J. 
" I do assure yon, friend, to be able 
to move at a good swinging pace over 
level ground is something not to be 
sneezed at. Not," saidl.lil'tingnpmy 
voice, "that I would for a moment 
uompare walking on the level ground 
to mountain ranging, pacing along the 



road t« springing up crags like a 
mountain goat, or assert that even 
Powell himself, the first of all road 
walkers, was entitled to so bright a 
wreath of fame as the Snowdon 
Banger." 

' ' Won't yon walk in, «r P " Mud the 
elderly man. 

" No, I thank yon,'' said I, " I pre- 
fer sitting out here gazin/t on the lake 
and the noble mountains.'' 

"I wish you. would sir,'' said the 
elderly man, "and take a glass of 
sometning ; I will charge yon no- 

"Thank yon," said I — "I am in 
want of nothing, and shall presently 
start. Do many people ascend Snow- 
don from year house f " 

" Not BO many as I oonld wish," said 
the ranger ; " people in general prefer 
aseending Snowdon from that trum- 

Sery place Bethgelert ; but those who 
are foolb — begging your honour's 
Sardon. The place to ascend Snow- 
on from is my house. The way from 
my house up Snowdon is wonderful 
for the romantic scenery which it 
affords ; that from Bethgefert can't be 
named in the same day with it for 
scenery ; moreover, irom my house 
you may have the best guide in 
Walea ; whereas the guides of Beth- 

Eelert~but I say nothing. If your 
onour is bound for the Wydd&, as I 
suppose yon are, you had better etart 
from my house to-morrow under my 
guidance." 

"I have already been np the 
Wyddfa from Llanberia," said I, 
"and am now going through Beth- 
gelert to IJangolIcn, where my family 
are ; were I going up Snowdon again 
I should most certainly start from 
your hoase under your guidance, and 
were I not in a hurry at present I 
would certainly take up my quarters 
here for a week, and every day make 
excursiona with you into the receBses 
of Eryri. I suppose you are acquainted 
with all the secrets of the hills ? " 
"Trust the old ranger for that, 

Sour honour. I would show your 
onour the black lake in the frightful 
hoUow in which the fishes have mon - 
atrous heads and little bodies, thii 
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Uke on which neither swan, dnok nor 
any kind of wildfowl was ever seen 
to lig'ht. Then I would show your 
honour the fountain of the happing 
ereaturBB, where, where " 

"Where you ever at that Wolf's 

crag', that Caatell y Cidwm P " said I, 

Can't say I ever was, your honour. 

You Bee it lies so close by, just across 

the lake, that " 

" Ton thought you oonld see it Miy 
4ay, and ao nevei went," Baid I. 
"Can yon tell me whether there are 
my rnins upon it ? " 

I can't yonr hononr." 

"I shouldn't wonder," said I, "if 
in old times ft was the stronghold of 
Bome robber-chieftain ; cidwm in the 
old Welsh is freqnently applied to a 
ferooiouB man. Castell Cidwm, I 
should think, rather oughtto be trana' 
lated the robber's oastle then the 
wolfs reek. If I ever come into these 
parts againyou and I willvisit it toge- 
ther, and see what kind of place it is. 
Now farewell! It is getting late.'* I 
then departed. 

"What a nice gentleman I" said 
the younger man, when I was a few 
yards distant. 

said the old ranger. 

I sped along, Snowdon on my left, 
the lake oo mv right, and the tip of a 
mountain peat right before me m the 
east. A.fter a little time I looked 
back ; what a scene ! The silver lake 
and the shadowy mountain over its 
southern side looking now, methought, 
very much like Gibraltar. I lingered 
and lingered, gazing and gMing, and 
at last only by an effort tore myself 
away. The evenintr had now become 
delightfully cool in this land of 



wonders. On I aped, passing by two 
noisy brooks coming from Snowdon to 
pay tribute to the lake. And now I 
had left the lake and the valley behind, 
and was ascending a hill. As I gained 
its summit, up rose the moon to cheer 
my way. In a little time, a wild 
stony gorge confronted me, a stream 
ran down the gorge with hollow roar, 
a bridge lay across it. I asked a Sfpre 
whom I saw standing by the bridge 
the place's name. "Ehyd dn" — the 
hlaok ford— I crossed the bridge. The 
Toioe of the Methodist was ydling 
from a little ohapel on my left. I 
wenttnthedoorandlistened: "When 
the sinner takes hold of God, God 
takes hold of the sinner." The roioe 
was frightfully hoarse. I passed on : 
night fell fast aronnd me, and the 
mountain to the south-east, towarda 
which I was tending, looked blaokly 
grand. And now I came to a milestone 
on which I read with difficulty: 
"Three miles to Bethgolert." Tha 
way for some time had been spward, 
but now it was downward. I reached 
a torrent, which coming from the 
north-west rushed under a bridge, 
over which I passed. The torrent 
attended me on my right hand the 
whole way to Bethgelert. The descent 
now became very rapid. I passed a 
pine wood on my left, and proceeded 
for more than two miles at a tremen- 
dous rate. I then came to a wood — this 
wood was just above Bethgelert — pro- 
ceeding in the direction of a blaok ' 
mountain, I found myself amongst 
houses, at the bottom of a valley. I 
passed over a bridge and inquiring 
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LiTerpool; the oomptuiy amongBt 
whioti I now was, consisted of some 
•even or eight mdividuala, two of them 
were military puppies, one a talliah 
CbUow, who though evidently upwards 
of thirty, affected the aire of a 
I&nKoishmaf girl, and would fain have 
made people believe that he waa dying 
of ennui, and laesitudo. The other 
wasa shortspuddy fellow, with abroad 
ugly face and with spectacles on his 
oose, who talked very consequentially 
about "the service and all that, but 
whose tone of voice was coai'se and 
hie nianner that of an under-bred 
person ; then there was an old fellow 
abont sixty-five, a oivilian, with a red 
oarbuncled face ; he was father of the 
spuddy military puppy, on whom he 
occasionally cast eyes of pride and 
almost adoration, and whose sayings 
he much applauded especially certain 
doubles entendres, to call thom by no 
harsher term, directed to a fat girl, 
weighing some fifteen st«ne, who offl- 
^ ciated in the oofiee-room as waiter. 
Thenthere was a creature to do justice 
to whose appearance would require 
the pencil of a Hogarth. He was 
about five feet three icobes and a 
quarter high, and might have weighed, 
always provided a st«iie weight had 
been attached to him, about half as 
much as the fat girl. Sia countenance 
was oadaverooB and was eternally 
agitated by something between a ^rin 
and a simper. He was dressed in a 
style of superfine gentility, and his 
skeleton lingers were bedizened with 
lawdry rings. His conversation was 
chiefly about his bile and his secre- 
tions, the efficacy of Uoorioe in pro- 



ducing a oertain effect, and Qie expe- 
diency of chuiging one's linen at least 
three times a day; though had h« 
changed his six I should have said that 
the purification of the last shirt would 
have been no sinecure to the laundress. 
His accent wa* decidedly Scotch : ha 
spoke familiarly of Scott and one or 
two other Scotch worthies, and mora 
than once insinuated that he was ■ 
member of Parliament. With respect 
to the rest of the oompany I say 
nothing, and for the very sufficient 
reason that, imlike the above desorihed 
batch, they did not seem disposed to 
be impertinent towards me. 

Eager to get out of such society I 
retired early to bed. As I left the 
room the diminutive Scotch individual 
was describing to the old simpleton, 
who on the ground of the other's being 
a "member" was listening to him 
with extreme attention, how he was 
labouring under an access of bile 
owing to his having left his licorice 
somewhere or other. I passed a quiet 
night, and in the morning breakfasted, 
paid my bill, and departed. As I 
west out of the coffee-room the 
spuddy, broad-fcced military puppy 
with spectacles waa vociferating to the 
languishing military puppy, ami to 
his old simpleton of a father, who waa 
listening to bim with his usual look of 
undisgiused admiration, about the 
absolute necessity of kicking Lieu- 
tenant P ont of the army for 

having disgraced " the service." Poor 

P , whose only crime waa trying 

to defend himself with fist and candle- 
stiok from the manual attacks of hu 
brutal messmate!. 
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derive its name of Beddsetert, which 
ni^nifieB the grBve of Celert, from 
being the burial-place of Celert a 
British Bajnt of the sixth century, to 
whom Llanpeler in CurmarthenBlurB is 
believed to havo been eonseerated, hut 
the popular and most universally re- 
ceived tradition ia that it has its nam( 
from being the resting-plaoe of a faith- 
ful dog called Celert or Gelert killed 
by his master, the warlike and cele- 
brated Lly welyn ab Jorwerth, from at 
unlucky miaapprehensiou. Though the 
legend is knowuto most people I shall 
tue the liberty of relating it. 

Llywelyu during his contests with 
tile Snghsh had encamped with a few 
foUowerB in the valley, and one day 
departed with his men on an eipedi- 
tion, leaying bis infant son in a cradle 
in his t«nt, under the care o" " ' 

bound Gelert, after giving the 

its fill of goat's milk. Whilst he was 
absent a. wolf from the neighbouring 
mountains, in guest of prey found ite 
way into the t^nt. and was about to 
devour tha child, when the watchful 
dog interfered, and after a desperate 
conflict, in which the tent was torn 
down, succeeded in destroying the 
monster. Llywelyn returning at even- 
ing found the teuton the ground, and 
the dog, covered with blood, sitting 
beside it. Imagining that the blood 
with which Gelert was besmeared was 
that of hia own son devoured by the 
animal, to whose care, he bad ooniidod 
him, Llywelyn in a paroiysm of na- 
tural indipiation forthwith trausfiied 
the faithful creature with his speai'. 
Scarcely, however, had he done sc 
when hiB ears were startled by the crj 
of a child from beneath the fallen teat 
and hastily removing the canvas ht 
found the child in its cradle, quite 
uninjured, and the body of an enor- 

ii>c_-_.i..j..ii_. — _ -mi mangled 

iBnowlOled 
joy for the 
preservation 01 nis son and grief for 
the i»te of his dog, te whom he forth- 
with hastened. The poor animal was 
not quite dead, but presently expired, 
in the act of licking nis master's bond. 
Uywelyn mounied over him u over 
L brother, buried him with fonwU 



honouTs in the valley, and erected a 

tomb over him as over a hero. From 
that time the valley was called Beth- 

Suoii iB the legend, which, whether 
true or fictitious, is singularly beaoti- 
ful and affecting. 

The Iflmb, or what is said to be the 
temb, of Gelert, stands in a beautiful 
meadow just b«low the preoipitoue 
side of Cerri^ Llan : it consists of a 
large slab lying on its side, and two 
upright stones. It is shaded by a 
weeping willow, and is Euironndedby 
a hexaRonal paling. Who is there 
acquainted with the legend, whethei 
he DeJieves that the dog lies heaeath 
those stones or not, can visit them 
without exclaiming with a sigh, " Pool 
Gelert 1" 

Ailer wandering about the valley 
id seeing a fev of it^ 
- T Fes- 

._.._ The 

way to it 19 through the pass at the 
south-east end of the valley. Arrived 
at the entrance of the pass I turned 
round to look at the scenery I was 
leaving behind me ; the view which 
presented itaelf to my eyes was very 
grand and beautiful. Before me lay 
the meadow of Gelert with the rivei 
flowing through it towards the pass. 
Beyond the meadow the Snowdon 
range ; on the rwht the mighty Cerrig 
Llan ; on the leK the equally mighty, 
but not quite so precipitous, Hebog. 
Truly, the valley of Gelert is awon- 
drous valley — rivaUing for grandeur 
and beauty any vale either in the 
Alps or Pyrenees. After a long and 
earnest view I turned round again and 
proceeded on my way. 

Presently I came to a bridge be- 
striding the stream, which a man told 
me was called Pont Aber GlLs Lyn 
or the bridge of the debouchement 
of the grey lake. I soon emerged 
from the pass and after proceeding 
some way slopped again te admire toe 
scenery. Totheweatwas the Wyddfe.; 
full north was a stupendous range o( 
rocks ; behind them a conical peak 
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fonst Boenerj'. I againwent on, going- 
round the side of a hiU by a gentle 
ascent. After a. little time I again 
stopped to look about me. There was 
the rich forest scenery to the north, 
behind it were the rooks and behind 
the rooks rose the wonderful conical 
hill impaling heaven ; confronting it 
to the south-east, was a huge lumpish 
hill. As I stood looking about me I 
saw a man coming across a fleldwhiuh 
tilopcd down to the road from a small 
house. He presently reached me, 
stopped and smUed. A more open 
countenance than his I never saw in 
aU the days of my life. 

"Dydd daohwi, sir," said the man 
of the open countenance, ' ' the weather 
is very showy." 

" Tery showy, indeed," said I ; " I 
was iust now wishing for somebody, 
of wnom I might asE a question or 

" Perhaps I can answer those ques- 
tionB,sir? ' 
"Perhaps yon oan. What is the 



" Many people have asked that 

Jaestion, sir, and I have pven them 
le answer which I now giye yon. It 
is called the ' Kuioht,' sir ; and a 
wondrous l^'H it is." 

" And what is the name of yonder 
hill opposite to it, to the south, rising 
like one big lump." 

" I do not know the name of that 
hill, sir, farther than that J hare heard 
it caUed the Great Hill." 

" And a very good name for 
It," said I ; "do you live in that 
house t " 

" I do, sir, when I am at homo." 

" And what occupation do you fol- 

" I am a fknner, though a small 



" Is he a good landlord r' 
" Very good air, no one oan wish for 
a better iMidlorl." 
"Ha* he a wife t" 



" In truth, air, he has; and a very 
good wife she is." 

" Has ho children i " 

" Plenty sir ; and very fine ohildreit 
they are.'* 

"^ Is he Welsh J" 

" Ha is, air ! Cnmro pnr iawn.'' 

"Farewell," said I; "lahallnersi 
forget you; you are the flrat tenant 
I ever beard speak well of his 
landlord, or any one oonneoted with 

' ' Then yon have not spoken to the 
other tenants of Mr. Blicklin, air. 
Every tenant of Mr. Blicklin would 
say the same of him as I have said, 
and of his wife and his children too. 
Good day, air ! " 

I wended on my way ; the sun was 
very powerful ; saw cattle in a pool 
on my right, maddened with heat and 
ftiea,Bplttshingandfij(hting. Presently 
I found myself with exMnsive mea- 
dows on my right and a wall of rooks 
on my left, on a lofty bank below 
which I saw goats feeding ; beautiful 
creatures they were, white and black 
with long silky hair, and long upright 
horns. They were of large size, and 
very different in appearanoe from the 
common race. These were the 6rst 
goats which I had seen in Wales ; for 
Wales is not at present the land of 
goats, whatever it may have been. 

I passed under a crag ezoeedingty 
lofW and of very frightful appearanoe. 
It hung menacinKly over the road. 
With this crag the wall of rooks 
terminated ; beyond it lay an exten- 
sive strath, meadow, or majsh bounded 
on the east by a lofty hill. The road 
lay across the marsh. I went forward, 
orossed a bridge over a beautiru] 
streamlet, and soon arrived at the foot 
of thehill. The road now took a turn 
to the right, that is to the south, and 
seemed to lead round the hill. Just 
at the turn of the road stood a small 
neat cottage. There was a board over 
the door with an inscription. I drew 
nigh and looked' at it expecting that it 
would tell me that good ale was sold 
within, and read " t^ made here, the 
draught which oheers but not inebri- 
ate», I was before what is generally 
termed a toinperanoe house. 
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" The bill of fare doei not tempt 



it tempt 



you,„. _ 

aer appearance at tlie dooi, just 
was about to turn away witn an ex- 
ceedingly ■wrjfwM. 

" It does not," said I, " and von 
ouglit to be ashamed of yoorseli to 
have nothing better to ofibr to a 
tiaveller than a oup of tea. I am 
fiunt ; and I want gooA ale to ^Te me 
heart, not wishy washy tea to take 
away the little strength I hsTe." 

" What would you have me Ao, sirt 
Qlad should I be to have a cup of ale 
to offer you, but the magistrates when 
J applied to them for a Coenoe refused 
me one ; bo I am compelled t« make 
a enp of tea in order to get a emst of 
bread. And if you choose to step in 
I will make yon a cnp of tea, not 
wishy-waihy, I assure yon, but as 
good as ever was brewed. 

" I had t«a for mv breakfast at 
Bethgelert,"' said I, and want no 
more tiD to-morrow morning. What's 
the name of that strange-lookiDgorag 
ajiroBs the valley I " 

"Wooal' ■■ " 

sii! which 

what it means in English." 

" Does it mean the Crag of the 
frightful look!" 

It does, sir ; '' said the woman ; 
"ah, I see yon understund Welsh. 
BometimeB it's called Allt Traeth." 

The high place of the sandy 
channel," said I, "did the sea ever 
comenp here!" 

" I oan't say, sir ; perhaps it did ; 
who knows i " 

"I shouldn't wonder," soidl, "if 
mere was onee an arm of the sea 
between that orag and this bilL Thank 
yon ! Farewell. 

" Then yon won't walk in, Birf" 

"Hot to drink tea," said I, "tea is 
• good thing at a proper time, but 
wers I to dnnk it now it would make 
Be ill." 

"Pray, sir, walk in," said the 
woman, and perhaps I oanacoomnio- 
dateyou." 

" Then jrou have ale ?" said I, 
No, air ; not a drop, but perhaps 
I Ma set •omething betbre yon, which 
fa* will like u well," 



"That! qnestion," said L "how- 
ever. I will walk in.'' 

The woman conducted me into ■ 
nioe litde parloor, and, leaving me. 
presently retomed with a battle and 
tnmbler on atray. 

" Here, sir," said she, " is loms - 
thing wMoh though not ale, I hopi 
yon will be able to drink.'* 

" What is it P" said L 

" Itis— ^^ — , air; and better nerei 

I tasted it; it was terribly strong. 
Those who wish for cither whiskey or 
brandy for above proof should always 
go to a temperance honse. 

I told the woman to bring me some 
water, and she broaght me a jug ot 
water cold &om the spring. Wiui a 
little of the contents of the bottle, and 
a deal of the contents of the jug, I 
made myself a beverage tolerable 
enough ; a poor mbstitnte, however, 
to a genuine Englishman for his proper 
drink, the liquor which aooordmg to 
the Edda ia called by men ale, and by 
the gods, beer. 

I asked the woman whether she 
oould read ; she told me that she oonld 
both Welsh and Engli^ ; she likewise 
informed me that she had several 
books in both language*. I begged 
her to show me some, whereupon she 
brought me soma haU dozen, and 
placii^ them on the table left me to 
myself. Amongst the books was a 
voLnme of poems in Welsh written by 
Robert WiUiams of Bctws Fawr styled 
in poelJc language, Owilym Da 
Eiflon, The poems were ohieiy on 
religious subjeotfl. The following lines 
which I copied from " Pethan a wnaed 
mown Oardd," or things written in a 
garden, appeared to me singularly 
beantiAil : — 
" Hbwd gardd j aiadi djn a] dwyllo ; 

Mewn g«rdd j rhoed oddowid Iddo ; 

Hawn gardd brsdrchirjd Inn tuwddgv ; 

Hews gudd undowjd ef neim dmeb. 
■* In ■ gardou the Snt of oni not WH d»- 
oelTadi 

In ■ gudgn Uis promiM af gnoa ha i». 
Mlied; 

In * gmrdaa wss Jau betnr'd to His 
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Having finiilied my )^1&m of "mm* 
mnt" and mf traniilation, I called to 
tiie woman and asked her what I bad 

NothJnB," said she, " if yon mA 
had a cup of tea I thonld luive charged 



" Bnt suppose," said . 
give you BOmething hy way of pre- 
sent would yon ' and here I 

stopped. 

Tne woman smiled. 

" Would you fling it in my fiwe f " 
■aid I. 

" dear, no, sir." said the woman, 
smiling more wan before. 

I gave her something — it was not a 
sixpence— at which she not only 



smiled bat onrtBeyed; tben biddint 
her farewell I went ont of the door. 

I was about to take the broad road, 
which led round the hill when ^e in- 
quired of me where I was ^ing, and 
on my telling her to Festmiog, she 
aid vised me to go by a by-road behind 
the house which led over the hill. 

"If you do, sir," said she, "yon 
will see some of the finest prospeots in 
Wales, get into the high road ag^in, 
and save a mile and a half of way." 

I told the temperance woman I 
would follow her advice, whereupon 
she led me behind the house, pointed 
to a rugged path, which with a con- 
siderable ascent seemed t« lead to- 
wards the north, and after givin_g 
certain directions, not very intelli- 
gible, returned to hei tempenmce 



gible, n 
temple. 
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Bpaollh ProTorb.—Tha Sbort Out,— Pndast 

Thb SpaoiardH have a proverb ; " So 
hay atajo lin trabajo, there is no 
short cut without a deal of labour. 
This proverb is very true, as I know 
by my own eiperienoe, for I never 
took a short out m my life, and 1 have 
taken many in my wanderings, with- 
out falling down, getting into a slough. 



out being able to findi ^ 

ranoe woman, however, spoke nothing 
but the truth, when she said I should 
see some fine sceuerr. From a rock I 
obtained a wonderM view of tlie 
Wyddfa towering in sublime jfrandeur 
in the west, and of the beautiful, but 
speotral, Kniobt shooting up high in 
the north ; and itom the top of a bare 
Lill I obtained a prospect to the south, 
noble indeed — waters, forests, hoary 
monntaii4,and in the far distance the 
sea. But aU these fine prospects were 
a poor compensation for wbat I un- 



derwent: I was scorched by the sun, 
which was insufferably hot, and my 
feet were bleeding from the sharp 
points of the rocks which cut through 
my boots like razors. Atlengthooming 
to a stone wall I flung myielf down 
under it, and almost thought that I 
should give up the ghost. After some 
time, however, I recovered, and gettiig 
up tried to find my way out of the 
anialwch. Sheer good fortune caused 
me to stumble upon a path, by follow- 
ing which 1 came tti a lone farm- 
house, where a good-natured woman 



■tony wildemesB, for such it was, upon 
a smooth royal road, 

" Trust me again taking any short 
cuts," said I, "after the specimen I 
have just had." This, however, 1 had 
frequently said before, and have said 
since after taking short cuts-— and 
probably shall on«u say o^ain be- 
fore I come to my Ki^at journey's 
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I tnrned to the eut wMoh I knew 
to be mj proper direction, and beii^ 
dow on amooth ground put my legs to 
their best epeod. The road bv a rapid 
ieaccnt condcoted tuo to a Deautilul 
ralloy wiUi a small town at its 
toQtiieni end. I soon reached the 
town, and. on inquiringita name found 
I wftB in Taa v Bwloh, which inter- 
preted signitieth "Below the Pass."' 
Feeling much exhausted I entered the 
QrapeH Inn. 

On mv oallmg for hrandy and wat«r 
I waa shown into a handsome parlour. 
The hrandy and crater soon restored 
tlie TigouT which I had lost in the 
wilderness. In the paclonr was a 
serious-lookint gentleman, with a 

C' B of something before hira. With 
, as I sipped my hrandy and water, 
I got into disoouTse. The diaoourae 
Boon took a religious turn, and termi- 
nated in a dispute. He told me he 
believed in divine predestination ; I 
told him I did not, but that I believed 
in divine prescience. He aaked me 
whether I hoped to be saved ; I told 
him I did, and asked him whether he 
hoped to be saved. He told me lie did 
not, and as he said so, he tapped with 
a silver tea-spoon on the nm of his 
glass. I said that he seemed to take 
very coolly the prospect of damnation ; 
he replied that it was of no use taking 
what was inevitatie otherwise than 
coolly. I aaked him on what ground 
he imagined he should be lost ; he re- 

Slied on the ground of bein^ pre- 
estined to be lost. I asked him how 
he knew he was predestined to he lost ; 
whereupon he asked me how I knew I 
was to be saved ; I told him I did not 
know I was to be saved, but trusted I 
should be so by belief in Christ, who 
came into the world to save sinners, 
and that if ho believed in Christ he 
might be as easily saved as myself, or 
any other sinner who believed in Him. 
Our dispute continued a considerable 
time lon^r, at last finding him silent 
and having finished my iirandjr and 
water, I got up, rang the bell, paid for 
what I bad bad, and left him looking 
very miserable, perhaps at finding that 
he was not quite bo certain of eternal 
damnation as he kai hitherto (op- 



posed. There can be no donbt that the 

tdea of damnation is anything but dis- 
agreeable to some people ; it gives 
them a, kind of gloomy consequence in 
Ihcir own eyes. We must be Borne- 
thing particular they think, or God 
would hardly think it worth Hiawhiia 
to torment us for ever. 

I inquired the way toFestdni^og, and 
finding that I hod passed by it on my 
way to the town I went back, and aa 
directed turned to the eaat up a wide 
pass, down which flowed s river. I 
soon found myself in another and very 
noble valley intersected by the river 
which was fed by numerous streams 
rolling down the sides of the bills. 
The road which 1 followed' in the di- 
rection of the east, Iny on the south- 
ern side of the valley and led upward 
hy_ a steep ascent. On I went, a 
mighty hill close ou my right. My 
mind was full of enthusiastic fancies; 
I was approaching Festiniug the birth- 
place of lihys Goeb, who styled him- 
self Rhys Gooh of Eryri or Red Rhys 
of Snowdon, a celebrated hard, and a 

E artisan of Owen Glendower, who 
ved to an immense age, and who u 
I had read was in the habit of com- 
posing his pieces seated on a stone 
which formed part of ■ Druidical 
circle, for which reason the stone was 
called the chair of Rhys Gooh; yes, 
my mind was full of enthusiastic 
fancies all connected with this Rhys 
Gooh, and as I went along slowly I 
repeated stanzas of furious war songs 
of his exciting his countrymen to ex> 
terminate the Knglish, and likewise 
snatches of an abusive ode composed' 
by him a«aiast a fox who had run 
away with his favourite peacock, a 
piece BO abounding with hard words, 
that it was termed the Drunkard's 
chokepear, as no drunkard was ever 
able to recite it, and ever and anon I 
wished I could come ki contact with 
some native of the region with whom 
I could talk about Rhys Goch, and 
who could tell me whereabonta stood 
his chair. 

Btrolling along in this manner I 
was overtaken by an old fellow with a 
stick in his han^ walking very brisk- 
ly. He had » wiwij and wtterow 
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ceited look. I spoke to him in Welsh, 
Hud he anawered in English, sajing 
that I need not trouble myself by 
Epeaking Welsh, as he had plenty of 
English, and of the very beat. We 
were from first to laat ftt oroBS mir- 
poses. 1 asked him about Rhys Goch 
and his ohair. He told me that he 
knew nothing' of either, and began 
to talk of Her Majesty's ministers 
and the fine sights of London, I 
asked him the name of a stream 
which, descendinfr a gorge on oni 
right, ran do\vn the side of a valley, 
to join the river at ita bottom. He 
told me that he did not know and 
asked me the name of the Queen', 
eldest daughter. I told him I 
did not know, and remarked that it 
B very odd that he oonld not tell 



ethen 



e of a 






vale. He replied that it was not a 
bit more odd than that I could not 
tell him the name of the eldest 



wanted to talk ahont Welsh matters, 
and he told me that when he was 
with English he wanted to talk ahont 
English matters. I returned to the 
subject of tthys Goch and his chair, 
and he returned to the subject of Her 
M^esty's ministers, and the fine folks 
of London. I told him that I eared 
not a straw about Her Majesty's min- 
isters and, the fine folks of London, 
and he replied that he cared not a 
«traw for fibys Goch, his chair or old 
women's stones of any kind. 

Kegularly incensed against the old 
fellow 1 1«ld him he was a bad Welsh- 
man, and he retorted by saying I was 
« bad Englishman, I said he ap- 
peared to know nest to nothing. He 
retorted by saving I knew less than 
nothing, and almost inarticulate with 
passion added that he Boomed to walk 
m anch illiterate company, and suit- 
ing the action to the word sprang up 
a steep and roeky footpath on the 
right, probably a short cut to his 
domicile, and was out of sight in a 
twinkling. We were hoth wrong : I 
most BO. He was crusty and con- 
ceited, but I ought to have humoured 
him and then 1 might haie got out of 



him anything he knew, always sup- 
posing that he knew anything. 

About an hour's wait from Tan \ 
^Ich brought me to Festiniog, which 
is situated on the top of a lofty hill 
looking down from the south-east, on 
the vallay which I have described, 
and whien as I know not its name I 
shall style the Valley of the niunerous 
streams. I went to the inn, a largo 
old-fashioned house standing near the 
church ! the mistress of it was a queer- 
Inoking old woman, antiquated m her 
dress and rather blunt in ner manner. 
Of her, after ordering dinner, I made 
inquiries respecting the chair of Rhya 
Goch, but she said that she had never 
heard of such a thing, and after glan- 
cing at me a k w f a moment with 
a cunonsty f m d 1 ft eye which she 
had w nt away muttering chair, 
chau' 1 aving m n a lar^e and 
rath drear pari , to which she 



nut than f m th I ngth of the way, 
f or I h d n t me m re than eighteen 
miles. Drawing a tliair towards a 
table I sat down and placing my 
elbows npon the hoard I leaned my 
face npon my upturned hands, and 
presently fell into a sweet sleep, from 
which I awoke exceedingly refreshed 

i'ust as a maid opened the room door 
lay the cloth. 

After dinner I got up, went out and 
strolled about the place. It was small, 
and presented nothing very remark- 
able. Tired of strolling I went and 
leaned my back against the wall of 
the church-yard and enjoyed the cool 
of the evening, for evening with its 
coolness and shadows had now come 

As I leaned against the wall, an 
elderly man came up and entered into 
discourse with me. He told me his 
was a barber byprofession, had tra- 
velled all over Wales, and had seen 
London. I asked him about the chair 
of Khys Goch. He told me that he 
had heard of some such ohair a long 
time ago, but could give me no in- 
formation as to where it stood, I 
know not how it happened that he 
came to speak about my landlady, bu! 
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■peak »bout her he did. He said that 
ene tu a ^ood Hnd of woman, bat 
totally unqualified for buaineM, as ihe 
knew not now to obarge. On my ob- 
■erying that that waa a pieoe of 
ignorance with whioh few Wdladiea 
or landlords either were taxable, he 
Baid that however other publioans 
might overoharge, lutdercharging was 
tier foible, and that she bad brought 
herself very low in the world by it — 
that to hiB certain knowledge she 
night have been worth thonsandB in- 
lt«ad of the trifle whioh she was pos- 
sessed ot, and that she was partioa- 
larly notorioos for nndercharging the 
Engli^ a thing never before dreamt 
of in Wales. I told him that I was 
Terr glad that I had come under the 
root of such a landlady; the old 
barber, however, said that she was 
Ktting a bad example, that sueh 

Kings on oonld not last long, that he 
ew how things woold end, uid 
finally working himself up into a re- 
ipilar tiff left me abruptly without 
wishing me pood night. 

I returned to the inn, and osUed for 
lights ; the lights were placed upon 
the table in the old-fashioned parloor, 
and I was left to myself. I walked 
up and down the room some time, at 
iNigth seeing some old books lying in 
s corner I laid hold of them, carried 
them to the table, sat down and began 
to inspect them ; they were the three 
volumes of Scott's " Cavalier"— I had 
seen this work when a youth and 
thought it a tiresome trashy publica- 
tion. Looking over it now when I 
was grown old I thought so still, but 
I now detected in it what from want 
of knowledge I had not detected in 
my early years, what the highest 
genius, had it been manifested in 



of peasaats and handyctattomen 
'. up for the rights of outraged 
humanity, and proclaimed that it ii 



worth makes the man and not e 
broidered clothing. The beartleaa, 
unprincipled son of the tyrant was 
transformed in that worthless book 
into a slightiy-disaipated, it is true. 
but upon the whole brave, generous 
and amiable being ; and Harrison, the 
English Bruins, honest, brave, un- 
flinching Harrison, into a pseudo- 
fanatio, a mixture of the rogue and 
fool, Harrison probably the man of 
the most noble and courageous heart 
that England ever produced, who 
when all was lost scorned to flee, like 

eie second Charles from Woroest«r, 
ut braved infamous judges and the 
gallows, who when reproached on his 
mook trial with complicity in the 
death of the king gave the noble 
answer that " It was a thing not done 
in a oomer," and when in Qie cart on 
the way to Tyburn, on being asked 
jeeringly by a lord's bastard in the 
crowd Where is the (food old cause 
now i " thrice struck his strong fist on 
the breast whioh contained his coura- 
geous heart, exclaiming, " Here, here, 
herel" Yetforthat "Cavalier,'' that 
trumpery publication, the booksellers 
ofEngland, on itaflrat appearance, gave 
an order to the amount of six thou- 
sand pounds. But they w 



tasle of the age, a taste which the 
author of the work hod had no slight 
shore in forming. 

Tired after a while with turning 
over the pages of the trashy "Cava- 
lier" I retiOTied the volumes to their 
place in the eomer, blew out on« 
candle, and taking the other in laj 
hand marehed off to bed. 
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AiTES breakfaitin); I demanded my 
bill. I was onriona to see how little 
the amfiunt would be, for after what I 
had heard from the old barber the 
preceding evening about the wtter 
Ignorance of the landlady in making 

acharga, I naturally e: I 

shonla have next to a f- 

When it was brought, id 

the landlady brought I 

toold scarcely believe n e- 

ther the worthy womi [y 

oome to a perception ( of 

nnderoharging, and he ^d 

to adopt a different Bydtem. Whether 
it was that seeinK me the onl^ guest 
in the house she had determined to 
f halve for my entertainment what she 
nauaJly charged for that of two or 
three — strange by the bye that I 
dhould be the only gucat in a hooae 
notorious for undercharging— I know 
not, but certain it is the amount of 
the bill was far, far from the next to 
nothinf^ which the dM barber had led 
me to suppose I should have to pay, 
who perhaps after all had very ex- 
travagant idesB with respect to making 
out a oill for a Saion. It was, how- 
ever, not a very imoonscionahle bill, 
and merely amounted to a trifle more 
than I had paid at Bethgelert for some- 
what better entertainment. 

Having paid the bill witliont demur 



bluntness which she had manifested 
the day before, I set off in flie direo- 
tiou ol the east intending that my 
next stage should be Bala. Passing 
through a t«llgate I found myself in 
a kind of suburb oonadsting of a few 
cottages. 8tf uck with the neighbour- 
ing Beenery, I stopped to observe it. 
A mighty mountain rises in the north 
klmoBt abreast of Festiniog ; another 
towards the east divided into two of 
unequal size. Beeing a woman of an 
interesting countenance seated at the 
iam of a oott«ce I pointed to tlie hill 



towards (he north, and speaking the 
Welsh language, inquired its name. 

"Thathill. sir," said she, "is 
called Moel W\-n." 

New Moel Wyn signifies the white 
bare hill. 

" And how do yon call Ihose two 
hills towards the east I " 

" We call one, sir, Mynydd Hawr, 
the other Mynydd Bach.'" 

Now Mynydd Hawr ngnifiei the 
great moimtun and Mynydd Bach the 
little one. 

" Do any people live in those 
hiUsf 

" The men who work the qnanies, 
sir, live in those hilla. They and 
their wives and their chOdien. No 
other people." 

" Have yon any English!" 

" I have cot, sir. No people who 
live on this side the talcot (toUgate) 
for a long way have any English, 

I proceeded on my journey. The 
country for some way eastward ot 
Festiniog is very wild and barren, 
consisting of huge hills without trees 
or verdure. About three miles' dis- 
tance, however, there is a beautiful 
valley, which you look down upon 
from the southern side of the road, 
' after having surmounted a very steep 
ascent. Thuvalley is fresh and green 
and the lower parts of the MIIb on 
its farther aide are, here and there, 
adorned with mves. At the eastern 
end is a deep dark gorge, or ravine, 
down which tumbles a brook in a suc- 
oesaiou of small cascades. The ravine 
is close by the road. The brook after 
disappearing for a time shows itself 
again far down in the valley, and is 
doubtless one of the tribntartea of the 



IS gsiinff *>i the procpeot on 
old man driving a peat cart came 
fniia the direotum m which I waa 
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going, I asked him the name of the 
ravine and he told me it was Ceunant 
Coomb or hoUow-dingle coomb. I 
asked the name of the brook, and he 
t«ld me that it was called thebrook of 
the hoUow-dinitle coomb, atlding that 
it ran under Pont Mewydd, thoueh 
irhere that was I kneir not. Whilst 
he was talking with me he stood un- 
covered. Yes, tbe old peat driver 
stood with his hat in his nand whilst 
answenag the qaestions of the poor, 
dusty foot-traveUer. What a fine 
ibing to be an Enghahman in Wales ! 

In about an hour I came to a wild 
moor ; the moor extended for miles 
■nd miles. It was bounded on the 
L.ist and south by immense hills and 
moels. On I walked at a round pace, 
the sun scorching me aore, along a 
dusty, hilly road, now np now down. 
Notlung oonld be oonceired more 
cheerless than the scenery around. 
The ground on each side of the road 
was mossy and rushy — no houses — 
instead of them were peat stacks, 
here and there, standing in their 
blackness. Nothing living to be seen 
except a few miserable sheep picking 
the wretched herbage, or lying pant- 
ing on the shady side of the peat 
clumps. At length I saw something 
which appeared to be a sheet of water 
at the bottom of a low ground on my 
right It looked far off—" Shall I go 
and see what it is i " thought I to 
myself. " No," thought I, " II is too 
(ai off"— so on I walked till I lost 
sight of it, when I repented and 
thought I would go and see what it 
was. So I daahetf down the moory 
slope on my right and presently saw 
the object again — and now I saw that 
it was water. I sped towards it 
through gurae and heather occasicn- 
^y leaping a deep drain. At last I 
reached it. It was a small lake. 
Wearied and panting I flnng myself 
on its bank and gazed upon it. 

There lay the lake in the low bot- 
tom, surrounded by the heathery 
hillocks ; there it lay quite still, the 
hot sun reflected upon its surface. 
which shone like a i>olished blue 
shield. Near the shore it was shallow, 
at least near that shore upon which I 



waters, saw reason to suppose Uiat its 
depth was very great. As I gazed 
upon it my mind indulged in strange 
musings. I thought of the afanc, a 
creatnfe which some have supposed tn 
be the hamilcss and iodustnons bea' 
ver, others the irigbtlui and destruc- 
tive crocodile. 1 wondered whether 
tbe afanc was the crocodile or the 
beaver, and speediljhad nodonbtthat 
the name was originally applied to 
the crocodile. 

"0, who can doubt," thought I, 
"that the word was originally in- 
tended for something monstrous and 
horrible! Is there not something 
horrible in the look and sound of the 
word afanc, something eonnooted with 
the opening ajid shutting of immense 
jaws, and the swallowing of writhing 
prey t Is not the word a fitting 
brother of the Arabic tim.Bah, de- 
noting the dread homy lizard of the 
waters i MoreoTer have we not the 
voice of tradition that the a&no was 
somethinf- monstrDus i Does it not 
say that Hu the Mighty, the inventor 
of husbandry who brought the Cumry 
irom the summer- country, drew the 
old afanc out of the lake of lakes with 
bis four gigantio oxen ^ Would he 
have had recourse to them to draw 
out the little harmless beavel! 0, 
surely not. Yet have I no doubt 
that when the crocodile had disap- 
peared from tiie lands, where the 
Cumrio language was spoken, the 
name afanc was applied to the 
beaver, probably his sQCceasor in the 
pool, the beaver now called in Cum> 
ric Llostlydan, or the broad tailed, 
for tradition's voice is strong that the 
beaver has at one time been called the 
afanc." Then 1 wondered whether 
the pool before me had been the haunt 
of the afanc, considered both as cro- 
codile and beaver. 1 saw no reason 
to suppose that it had not. " If cro- 
codiles," thought I, " ever existed in 
Britain, and who, shall say that they 
have not? seeing that their remains 
have been discovered, why should 
they not have haunted this pool i It 
beavers ever existed in Britain, snu 
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do not tradition and GiralduB «ay that 

they have i why should they not hare 
existed in this pool? 

" At a time almost inoonceiTably 
Mmote, when the hills aroand were 
OOTered with woods, through which 
the elk and the bison and the w'' ' 
cow fltrollcd, when men were n 
throughout the lands and unlike . 
most things to the present race — at 
such a period — and snob a period 
there has been — I can easily eonceive 
that the afano-crooodile haunted this 



the prim beast would occusionaUy rush 
forth and seizing bis bellowinR: victim, 
would return with it to the deeps be- 
fore me to luxuriate flt his ease apon 
its flesh. And at a time less remote, 
when the crocodile was no more, and 
though the woods still covered the 
hills, and wild cattle strolled about, 
men were more numerous than before, 
and less unlike the present race, I can 
easily conceive this lake to have been 
the haunt of the afanc-beaver, that 
he here built cunningly his house of 
trees end day, and that to this lake 
the native would come with his net 
and his apear to hunt the animal for 
his precious fur. Probably if the 
depths of that pool were searched 
reUcs of the crocodUe and the beaver 
might be found, along with other 
■trange things connected with the 

Eriods in which thej^ respectively 
■ed. Happy were I if for a brief 
space I could become a Cingalese that 
I might swim out far int^ that pool, 
dive down into its deepest part and 
endeavour to discover any strange 
things which beneath its surface may 
lie.' Much in this guise rolled my 
thoughts as I lay stretched on the 
margin of the lake. 

Satiated with musing I at last got 
up and endeavoured to regain Uie 
Mod. I found it at last, though not 
without considerable difficulty. 1 
passed over moors, block and barren, 
>Ion^ ft dusty road till I came t<) a 
valley ; I was now almost choked 
with dust and thirst, and longed for 
notbii s in f >e world so much as for 
wat«r i suddenly I- heard its bleHed 



sound, and perceived a rivulet on m; 
left hand. It was crossed by two 
bridges, one immensely old and ter- 
ribly dilapidated, the other old 
enough, but in hett«r repair — went 
and drank under the oldest bridge 
of the two. The water tasted of 
the peat of the moors, neverthe- 
less I drank greedily of it, for one 
must not be over-delicate upon the 

Hefreshed with my draught I pro- 
ceeded briskly on my way, and m a 
little time saw a range of white build- 
ings, diverging from the road on the 
right hand, the gable of the first 
abutting upon it. A kind of farm- 

J'ard was before them. A respectable* 
ooking woman was standing in the 
yard. I went up to her and inquired 
the name of the place. 

" These houses, air," said she, " are 
called Tai Eirion Hignaint. Look 
over that door and you will see T. H, 
which letters stand for Tai Hirion. 
Ui^oint is the name of the place 
where they stand." 

1 looked, and upon a stone which 
formed the lintel of tbe middlemoat 
door I read T. H, 1630. 

The words Tai Hirion it wiU he as 
well to sav signify the long houses, 

I looked long and at«adfastlv at the 
inscription, my mind full of thoughts 
of the past. 

" Many a year has rolled by since 
these houses were built," said I, as I 
sat down on a stepping-stone. 

"Many indeed, Bir7' said the wo- 
man, " and many a strange thing ha« 
happened." 

"Did you ever hear of one Oliver 
Cromwellf " said I. 

" yes, air, and of King Charles 
too. The men of both have been in 
this yard and have baited their 
horses; aye, and have mounted their 
horses from the stone on which you 

"I suppose they were hardly here 
Dgether i" said I. 

"No, no, air," said the woman, 
' they were bloody enemies and could 
ever set their horses together." 

"Are these long houses," said I, 

inhabited by difierent faiuUies i " 
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"Some watorJ' «aid I, "for I a.iu 
thirsty, tbongh I dzonk imder the old 

The pood vomuL brought me a 
boaib of delicioos milt and ir&ter. 

" What are the oames of the two 
bridges," iaid I, " a, little yraj £rom 

" Thev are called, nr, the old and 
new bridge of Tai Hirion ; at least we 
call them bo." 

" And what do you oall tlie &wd 
that runa beneath theni i " 

" Ibelieve, sir, it is oalledtlie rirer 

" S)o vou know a lake for np there 
amidst ue moors i " 

"I have seen it, air; tliey oall it 
Oyn Twerin." 

Does tbe river Twerin flow from 
it?" 

" I believe it does, sir, but I do not 

" Is tiie lake de^ i " 
" I have heard that it is very deep, 
sir, eo mnob so that nobody knows its 

■ ' Are there fish in it t " 

"DiROQ, sir, digoQ iawiuaad some 
very larfte. I onoe saw a Pen-hwyad 
£n)m that lake which weighed fifty 

After a little farther oonversation I 

£t up, and thanking the kind woman 
parted. I soon left the moors behind 
me and continoed walking till I came 
to a few houses on the margin of a 
meadow or fen in a valley through 
which the way trended to the east. 
'Xhey were almost oyerahadowad by an 
enormous mountain which rose beyond 
the fen on the south. Seeing a house 
which bore a sign, and at the door of 
which a horse stood tied, I went in, 
and a woman comine' to meet me in a 
kind of paBHage I asked her if I oould 



nest room, partly kitchen, parUy pa^ 
lour, the window of whioh looked out 
upon the fen. A rustio-looking man 
sat smoking at a table with a ji^ of 
ale before him. I sat down near him, 
and the good woman brought me a 
similar jug of ale which on tasting I 
found exoellent. My spirits which had 
been for some time very flagging pre- 
sently revired, and I entered into con- 
versation with my companion at tlie 
table. From him I learned that he 
was a farmer of the neighbourhood, 
that the horse tied before the door be- 
longed to bim, that the present times 
were very bad for tie producers of 
^raiu, witli very slight likelihood of 
improvement; that tlie place atwhich 
we were was called Rhyd y fen, or the 
ford across the fen ; that it was just 
half way between f cstiniog and Bala, 
that the clergyman of the parish was 
called Mr, Pughe, a good kind of man, 
but very purblind in a spiritual sense ; 
and finally that there was no safe te- 
ligiou in the world, save that of the 
Calvinistia Methodists, to whioli m7 
companion belonged. 

Having finished my ale I paid for 
it, and leaving the Calviniatio farmer 
still smoking I departed &om Bhyd j 
fen. On I went along the valley, the 
enormous hUl on my right, a moel of 
about half its height on my left, and 
a tall hili bounding the prospect in the 
east, the direction in iriuch I was 
going. After a little time meeting 
two women I asked them the name of 
the mountain to the south. 

"Arenig Tawi," they replied, or 
something like it. 

Presently meeting four men I pttt 
the same Question to the foremoai, a 
stout, burly, intelligeut-Iookiiig fel- 
low, of about fifty. He gave me tiie 
same name as the women. I asked 
if anybody lived upon it. 

"No,'' aaidhe," too cold for man." 

"Fox(" said I, 

" No ! too cold for fox." 

"Crowf" said I. 

"No,tooooldfor<nvw; orowwonld 
be starved upon it." He then looked 
me in the faoe, ezpeoting probably 
that I should snule. 

I, however, looked at him with all 
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the grsvity of a iodge, whereupon be 
kIso observed tliB gravity of a judse, 
and we oontmued looking at eacQ ower 
with all the gntvity of jodgea till we 
both Bimultaneously turned away, he 
followed by his oompaaioDB goiag his 
path, and I going mine. 

I subsequently remembered that 
Arenig is mentioned in a Welsh poem, 
though, in anything bat a flattering 
and adTantageoua manner. The writer 
oallH it Arenig ddifiaitb or barren 
Arenigj and says that it intercepts 
from bim tbe view of his native land. 



it, but tbere is somethmg majestio 
ita huge bulk. Of all the hillB which 
I saw in Wales none made a greater 
impreadon upon me. 

xowatds evening I arrived at a very 
small and pretty village in the middle 
of wbioh was a tollgate — seeing an old 
woman seated at the door of lite gate* 
house I asked her the name of the 
village. "I have no Saeanegl" ihe 
streamed out. 

" I have plenty of Cumraegj"' said 
I, and repeated my question, where- 
upon aha told me Uiat it was called 
Tref y Talcot— tbe village of the toU- 






and that ijie was bom there. Bhi 
then pointed to two young women whi 
were walking towards t 



gate. That it was a very 
---' "--' ■■- '■ -■ I 

e gat« at a 
very slow pace and told me they were 
English. "I do not know them," said 
I. The old lady, who was somewhat 
deaf, thinking uiat I said I did not 
know English, leered at me compla- 
oently, and said that in that case I 
was like herself for she did not speak 
a word of English, adding that a body 
should not bo oouBidei«d a fool for not 
■peaking English. She then said that 
the young women had been taking a 
walk ti^thei, and that they were 
much in eauh other's company for the 
soke of DonversatioQ, and no wonder, 
as the poor simpletons could not speak 
a word of Welsh. T thought oi the 
beam and mote mentioned in Scripture 
and then east a glance of oompassion 
on the two pool young women. For 
a moment I oncieamyself in the times 
of Owen Qlendower, and that I saw 



two females, whom his marauders had 
carried off from Cheshire or Shropshire 
to toil and slave in the Welahery, 
walking together after the labours of 
the daf were done, and bemoaning 
their misfortunes in their own homely 
Enelish. 

Shortly after leaving the village <^ 
the tollgate I came to a beautiful val- 
ley. On my right hand waa a river 
the farther bank of wbioh was fringed 
with trees ; on my left waa a srentle 
ascent, the lower part of which was 
covered with rioh grass, and the upper 
with yellow luxuriant com ; a little 
farther on was a green grove, behind 
which rose up a moel. A more be- 
witohing scene I never beheld. Ceres 
and Pan seemed in this place to have 
met to bold their bridal. The sun 
now descending shone nobly upon the 
whole. After ataying for some time 
to gaze, I proceeded and soon met 
several carts, irom the driver of one of 
which 1 learned that I was yet three 
miles from Bala. I continued my way 
and came to a bridge, a little way be- 
yond which I overtook two men, one 
of whom, an old fellow, held a very 
long whip in his hand, and the other, 
amaohyoungermanwithacap on his 
head, led a horse. When I came up 
the old fellow took off his hat to me, 
and I forthwith entered into conversa- 
tion with him. I soon gathered from 
bim that he was a horaedealer from 
Bala, and that he had been out on the 
road with his servant to break a horse. 
I astonished the old man with my 
knowledge of Wolah and horses, and 
learned nom him, for conceiving I was 
one of the right sort, he waa very 
communicative, two or three carious 
particulars connected vrith the Welsh 
mode of breaking horsea. Discourse 
shortened the way to both of us, and 
we were soon in Bala. Id the middle 
of the town he pointed to a large old- 
fashioned house on the right hand, at 
the bottom of a little square, and said, 
"Tour honour waa just asking me 
about an inn. That is the best inn in 
Wales, and if your honour is aa good 
a judge of an inn aa of a hoiae, I think 
~iu will say so when you leave it 

■yduiiwii da 'ebwi 1 " 
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SCAltCELT hod I entered the door of 
the mn when a, man presented hii 
to me with ■ low bow. He was about 
fifty years of age, somewhat above 
Uie middle size, and had grizzly hair, 
and a dark, freckled countetiance. in 
whioh methought I saw a considerabk 
dash of humour. He wore brown 
clothes, had no hat on his head, and 
held a napkin in his hand. " Are you 
the master of this hotel i " said I. 

" No, your hononr," he replied, 
am only the waiter, but I officiate for 
my master in all things ; my master 
has great ooufldenoe in me, sir." 

" And I have no doubt," said I, 
" that he oould not place hia oonfidenoe 
in any one more worthy." 

With a bow yet lower than the ^ . _ 
ceding one the waiter replied with a, 
smirk and agrimace, "Thank, your 
honour, for your good opinion. I as- 
sure your honour that I am deeply 
obliged." 

Uia air, manner, and even accent, 
were so like those of a Frenchmsji 
that I oould not forbear asking him 
whether he was one. 

He shook his head and replied, 
"No, your honour, no, I am not s 
Frenchman, but a native of this poor 
country, Tom Jenkius by name.'' 

" Well," said I, " you really look 
and speak like a Frenohman, but no 
wonder ; the Welch and French are 
much of the same blood. Please now 
to show me into tiie parlour." 

He opened the door of a larre 
apartment, placed a ohair by a table 
which stood in the middle, and then 
with another bow requested to know 
my farther pleasure. Alter ordering 
^ncr I said that as I was thirsty 
I should like to have some ale forth- 

" Ale yon shall have, your hononr," 
said Tom, " and some of the best ale 
that con be drunk. Ihia hoose is 
hmous for de." 

" 7 suppose you got yoni ale hom 



) SUtea.— tjapn 

Llangi)llenj" said I, " which is oeU' 
brated for its ale over Wales." 

"Gst our ale from Llangollen?'* 
said Tom, with a sneer of contempt, 
"no, nor anythingr else. As for the 
ale it was brewed in this house by 
your honour's humble servant." 

" Oh," said I, "if you brewed itj it 
moat of oonrse be ^ond. Pray bring 
me some immediately, for I am 
aniious to drink ale of your twew- 
ing." 

" Tour honour shall be obeyed, 
said Tom. and disappearing returned 
in a twinkling with a tray on which 
stood a jug filled with liquor and a 
glass. He forthwith filled the glass, 
and pointing to its contents said : 

" There, your honour, did you over 
sea such ale i Observe its colour ! Does 
it not look for aU the world as pale and 
delicate as cowslip wine ? " 

" I wish it may not taste like cow- 
slip wine," said I i " to teU you the 
truth, I am no particular admirer of 
ale that looks pale and delicate i for I 
always think there it no strength in 



ale," 

I tasted it, and then took a copious 
draught. The ale was indeed admira- 
ble, equal to the best that T had ever 
before drunk — rich and mellow, with 
scarcely any smack of the hop in it, 
and though so pale and ddicate to the 
eye nearly as strong as brandy. I 
commended it hiijhly to tbc worthy 
Jenkins, who exultingly exclaimed : 

"That Llangollen ale indeed! no, 
no ! ale like that, your honour, was 
never brewed in that trumpery hole 
Llangollen." 

" You seem to have a very lo(» 
opinion of Llangollen I " said 1. 

" How can I have anything but a 
low opinion of it, ^oor honoort A 
trumpery hole it is, and ever will 
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" Many people of the first quality 
|j to visit it," said I. 

"That iB because it liet bo handy 
br England, your honour. If it did 
not, noDody would go to see it. What 
is there to iee in Llangollen i " 

" There is not much to see in the 
town, I admit," said I, "but the 
scenery about it is beautiful : what 
monntaina ! " 

" Mountains, your honour, moun- 
tains 1 well, we nave mountains too, 
and as beautiful as those of Llan- 
gvllen. Then we have our lake, our 
Llyn Tegid, the lake of beauty. Show 
me anythinfi^ like that near Llan- 
BoUen ? " 

"Then," said I, "there is your 
mound, your Tomen Bala. The Llnn- 
gnlleu people oan show nothin^^ like 



' I have oooasionally seen drunken 
people at Llangollen," said T, " but 1 
nave likewise seen a great many 

That ia, your honour, you have 

1 them in their sober moments; 

but if you hod watched, your honour, 
if you had kept your eye on them, 
you would have seen them reeling 

"That I can hardly believe," saidl. 

"Your honour can't! but I can who 
know them. They ate all drunkards, 
and nobody can live among them 
without being a drunkard. There waa 



that.' 

Tom Jenkii 
moment with 
said: "I set 



i looked at me for a 
□me suiprise, and then 
you have been here 



_,,. ' eaidi, "never, but I have 
read about the Tomen Bala in books, 
both Welah and English." 

"Tou have, sir," said Tom. "Well, 
I am rejoiced to see so book -learned a 
frentleman in our house. The Tomen 
Bala has puzzled many a bcEid. What 
do the books which mention it say 
about it, your honour f " 

"Very little," said I, "beyond 
mentioning it; what do the people 
here say of it i " 

" AH kinds of strange things, your 
honour." 

" Do they say who built it i " 

" Some say tne Tylwyth Teg built 
it, others that it was cast up over a 
dead kii^ by his people. The truth 
ia, nobody here knows who built it, 
or anything about it, save that it 
is a wonder. Ah, those ^ople of 
Llangollen can show nothing like 
it." 



They appear to me upon the whole to 
be an eminently respectable body." 

The Ccltio waiter gave a genuine 
French shruj;. " Eicuse me, your 
honour, for bamg of a different opinion. 
Ilhef are all drunkiuii*." 






lat of himS" said I. 



honour, and died of a drunken fi 
in less than a month." 

" Well, but might he not have died 
of the same, if he had remained at 

"Ko, your honour, no! he lived 
hero many a year, and never died of a 
drunken fever ; he was rather fond of 
liquor, it is true, but be never died at 
Bala of a drunken fovor ; but when 
he went to Llangollen he did. Now, 
your honour, if there is not something 
more drunken about Llangollen than 
about Bala, why did my nephew die 
at Llangollen of a, drunken fever ? " 

" EeaJly," said I, "you are such a 
doae reasoner, that I do not like ta 
dispute with you. One observation, 
however, I wish to make : I have lived 
at Llangollen without I hope beooming 
a drunkard." 

"Oh, vour honour is out of the 
question, ' said the Celtio waiter with 
a strange grimace. "Your honour is 
an Englishman, on Bnghsh gentle- 
man, and of course could live all ths 
days of your life at Llangollen with- 
out being a drunkard, he he ! Who 
ever heard of an Eagliahman, espe- 
cially an English gentleman, being a 
druiiard, he he he. And now, your 
honour, pray exouse me, for I must 
^ and see that your honour's dinner 
IB being got ready in a suitable maa- 

'Thereupon he left me with a bow 
ret lower than any I had previously 

soeu him make. If hi* manners put 
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me in mind of those of a Frenohman 

Ms local prejndiceB broug'ht power- 
fall7 to mT' recollection, those of a 
Spaniard. Tom Jenkins Bweais by 
Bala and abuses Llangollen, and 
calls its people drunkardB, juat as a 
Spaniard exalta his own yiDage and 
Tituperates the next and its inhabi- 
tants, whom though he will not call 
them drunkarda, unless indeed he 
happens to be a Gallegan, he will not 
hesitate to term " ana oaterra de pil- 
los jr cmbuflteroH." 

Tue dinner when it appeared was 
excellent, and oonsistra of many 
more articles than I had ordered. 
After dinner, as I sat " tr ifling " with 
m; oold brandy-and-water, an indi- 
vidual entered, a short thick dumpy 
man about tiiirty with brown clothes 
and a broad hat, and holdii^ in his 
hand a large leather bag. He gave 
me a famihar nod, and passing- by the 
table, at which 1 sat, -») one near the 
window, he flung the bag upon it, and 
seating himself in a chair with his 

Srofile towards ms he untied the bag-, 
rom which he poured a large quan- 
tity of sovereigns upon the table and 
fell to oountinfr them. After counting 
them three times he placed them 
B«aiii in the bag which he tied np, 
then taking a small book, seemingly 
an account book, out of ids pooke^ 
he wrote something in it with a pen- 
cil, then putting it in his packet he 
took the bag and unlocking a beaufet 
which stood at «ome distauce behind 
him agjiinat the wall, ho put the bag 
into a drawer ; then again looking the 
beaufet ^e sat down in the chair, then 
tilting the chair back u^ou its hind 
legs he kept swaying himself back- 
wards and forwanis upon it, his toes 
sometimes upon the ground, some- 
times monnting until thev tapped 
against the netier side of the table, 
Burreying me all the time with a 
queer kind of a side glance, and ocoa- 
nonallf ejecting saliva upon the oar- 
pet in the direction of the {dace where 

" Fine weather, sb," said I at last, 
rather tired of bemg skewed and ipit 
at in this maimer. 

"Why yana," said the figure t "the 



day is tolerably fine, but I have seen 
a finer." ■ 

"Well, 1 don't remember to have 
seen one," said J ; "it is as fine a day 
as I have seen during the present 
season, and finer weather than I have 
seen during this season I do not think 
I ever saw Before." 

" The weather is fine enough for 
Britain," said iJie fignie, "but there 
are other countries besides Britain." 

"Why/'saidl, "there'sthe States, 
'tis true.' 

"Ever been in the States, Mr.}" 
said the figure quickly. 

" Have I aver been in the 3tBt«8," 
said I, "have I ever been in the 
States f" 

"Perhaps you are of the States, 
Mi. ; I thought so feom the first." 

" The States are fine oountries," 
Boidl. 

" I guess they are, Mr." 

" It would be no eaAf matter to 
whip the States." 

" So 1 should guess, Mr." 

" That is, singfe-banded," said I. 

" Single-handed, no nor double- 
handed either. Let England and 
France and the Stat« which they ore 
now trying to whip without being 
able to do it, that's Russia, all unite 
in a union to whip the Union, and if 
instead of whipping the States they 
don't get a whipping tiemaclves oaD 
ma a braying iaokftss " 

"I see, Mr. said I, "thatfouare 
a sensible man, because you speak 
very much my own opinion. How- 
evBT, as I am an unprejudiced person, 
like yourself, I wish to do justice to 
other countnes — the States are fine 
countries — but there are other fine 
countries in the world. I say nothing' 
of England: eatoh me saying any- 
thing good of England ; but I call 
Wales a fine country : gainsay it who 
may, I coll Wales a fine country.'' 

"Soitis, Mr." 

"I'U go farther," said I; "I wish 
to do justice to everything : I eall the 
Welsh a fine language." 

"Soitis, Mr. Ah, I see you arc 
an unprejudiced man. Ton don'l 
understand Welsh, I ^ess." 

" I don't understand Welsh," said 
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I;"Idon'tiinderstaiidWdsh. That', 
what I call a good one." 

"Hedrwoh siorod Camraegf" s&id 
tha Bhort figure, Spitting upon tlie 

Medraf ;" said I. 

"You CBn, Mr.l WeU, if that 
don't whip the Union. But I see; 
you were bom in the States of Welsh 
parents." 

" No barm in being bom in the 
StnteB of Welsh parenta," said I. 

"Hone at all, Mr. ; I waa myself, 
Bad the first Ittngua^ I learnt to 
speak wal Welsh. Did your people 
Borae from Bala. Mr. ! " 

"Why no ! Didyoum?" 

" Why yaas — at least from the 
neighbourhood. What State do yoa 
come from i Tirmnny i " 

"Why no!" 

"Perhaps Pensilvany country!" 

" PeDsilvany is a fine state," said I. 

" So it is. Hi. 0, that is ynur state, 
is it ? I oome ircm Varmont." 

"You do, do youf Well, Var- 
mont is not a bad state, but not equal 
to Pensilyany, and I'll tell you two 
reasons why ; first it has not been so 
long- settled, and second there is not 
so rnucb Wekh blood in it as there ii 
in Pensilvany." 

" Is there much Wcdah Uood. in 
Pensilvany then! " 

"Plenty, Mr., plenty. Welsbflock- 
cd OTer to Pensilyany even as far 
Wk as the time of William Fen, 
who as you know, Mr., was tbe first 
foimder of tbe Pensilvany State. 
And that puts me in mind that there 
is a curious account extant of the 
adventures of one of the old Welsh 
Kttlers in Pensylvania. It is t« be 
^und in a letter in an old Welsh 
6auk._ The letter is dated 17DS, 
and is from one Huw Jones, bom of 
Welsh parents in Pensilvauy country 
to a cousin of his of the same name 
residing in tbe neighbourhood of this 
very town of Bala in Merionethshire 
yhere you and I, Mr., now are. It is 
in answer to certain in<]uirieB made 
hv tbe cousin, and is written in pure 
old Welsh language. It gives an ao- 
VDont of bow the writer's father left 



thia neigrhbonihood to go to Pensil- 
vania ; now he embarked on board the 
ship William Pen i bow he waa 
thirty weeks on tbe voyage from tha 
Thames to tbe Delaware. Only think, 
Mr., of a ship now-a-days being 
thirty weeks on the passage from tha 
Thames to the Delaware river; how 
he learnt the English langn^ on 
the voyage ; how be and iub oom- 
panioQB nearly perished with hunger 
in the wild wood after thej; landed; 
how Pensilvaniaeity wasbuUt; how 
he became a farmer and married a 
Welsh woman the widow of a Welsh- 
from shire Denbigh by whom ho 
had tha writflr and several other chil- 
dren i how the father used to talk to 
his obildren about his native region 
and tbe places round about Bala, and 
fin their breasts with longing for tbe 
land of their fathers; and finally bow 
tbe old man died leaving bis ohudren 
and their mother in prosperous cii^ 
onmstances. It is a wonderful letter, 
Mr., all written in tbe pure old Welsh 
language." 

I say, Mr., you are a cute one and 
know a thing or two. I suppose Welsh 
was tbe first language you learnt, liks 
myself S" 

" No it wasn't— I like to speak the 
truth— never took to either speaking 

reading the Welsh language till I 

ks past sixteen." 

" 'Stonisbing ! but see tbe force of 
hlood at last. In any lino of busi- 

" Ko, Mr., can't sayl am." 

" Have money in your pocket, and 
travel for pleasure. Come to see 
father's landT." 

~ Come to see old Wales. And what 
igs you here, Hiraetb } " 
That's longing. No not exactly. 

le over to England to see what I 

could do. Got in with house at Liver- 
pool in the drapery business. Travel 
for it hereabonta havii^ connectiona 
and speaking the language. Do 
branoh business here for a banking- 
'' use beside*. Uanoge to get on 

lartly." 

" You look a smart 'xm. But don't 
yoa find it eometitnei bud to cora- 
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Sete yrith Eneliah travellers in the 
rapery line i 

" 1 gness not. Englisli trftvellprfl ! 
set of nafrals. Don't know the Ian- 
gUAg^ and nothing else, Could whip 
a dozen any day. Eegrularly flum- 

" You do, Mr. i Ah, I see you're 
a cute uu. Qlad to have met you." 

" I Bay, Mr., you have not told me 
from nhat county your forefathers 



FronjNorfolk and Cornwall oonn- 






" Didn't know there 
counties in Wales." 

" But there are in England." 

" Why, you told me you were of 
Welsh parents." 

"No I didn't. YoQ told yonnelf 



" Why, that's mv hit ota seoret.'' 

" But yon areofthe United States f 

" Never knew that before." 

" Mr., you flummox me." 

" Just as you do the English drapery 

travellers. Ah, you're a cute un— but 

do you tiiink it altogether a oute trick 

to stow all those Eovcreigns ia that 

" Who should take tiiem out, 

" Who should take them out 1 
Why, any of the swell-mob, that 
ehootd chance to be in the house, 
might unlock the drawer with their 
flash keys as soon as your back is 
turned, and take out all the coin." 

"But there are none of the swell 
mob here." 

"How do Tou know that?" said 
1, " the swell mob travel wide about 
— how do you know that I am not 
one of them f" 

" The swell mob don't speak 
Welsh, I guess." 

" Don't be too sure of that," said I — 
" the swell eoves spare no expense for 
their education— BO that they may be 
able to play parts according t« ciicum- 
_■. I strongly advise you, Mr. 



" Well, Mr,, m take your advice. 
These are my quarters, and I waa 
merely going to keep the money here 
for convenience' sake. The money 
belongs to the bank, so it is but right 
to stow it away in the bank safe. I 
certainly should be loth to leave it 
here with yoii in the room, after what 
you have said," He then got up, un- 
locked the drawer, took out the bag, 
and with a " good night, Mr.," left 
the room. 

I "trifled" over my brandy and 
water till I finiabcd it, and then 
walked forth to look at Ui6 town. I 
turned up a street, which led to the 
east, and soon found myself beside the 
lake at tho north-west extremity of 
which Bala stands. It appeared a 
very noble sheet of water stretching 
from north to south for several miles. 
Ab, however, ni^ht was fast coming 
onl did not see tt to its full advan- 
ta^. After gazing upon it for a few 
minutes I sauntered back to the 
square, or market-place, and leaning 
my back against a wall, listened to 
the conversation of two or three 
groups of people who were standing 
near, ray motive for doing so being a 
desire to know what kind of Welsh 
they spoke. Their language as far as 



however, heard very little of it, for J 
had soaroely kept my station a mi- 
nuto when the good folks became un- 
easy, cast side-glances at me, first 
dropped their conversation to whis- 
pers, next held their tongues alto- 
gether, and finally moved off, some 
going to their homes, others moving 
to a distance and then grouping to- 
gether — even certain ragged boja who 
were playing and chattering neal 
me ]>ecame uneasy, first atood stUi, 
then stared at me, and then tooli 
themselves off and played and chat, 
teredatadistance. Now what was the 
cause of alltbiB> Why, suspioion of the 
Saxon. The Welsh are afraid lest an 
Englishman should understand theil 
language, and, by hearing their con- 
versation, become acquainted with 
their ^ivate affairs, oi by liBteuinv 
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to it, pick up their langnage which 
they haTB no mind that he should 
fciiow — and their very children sym- 
puthize with them. All conquered 
people ue suapioious of tiieir con-: 



_. ages will elapse before the 

Welsh forget that the English have 
conquered them. 



mifht, . 

liody weary. I arose about 
dressed and went down to the parlour 
which was vacant., I rang the bell, 
and on Tom Jenkins making His ap- 
peatanoe I ordered breakfast, and 
then asked for the Welsh American, 
and learned that he had breakfasted 
Tery early and had set out ' 

ajoumey to some distance. 

twenty minutes after I bad ordered it 
my breakfast made its appearance. ' 
noble breakfast it was ; such indeed 
I might have read of, but had never 
before seen. There was tea and coffee, 
a goodly white loaf and butter ; there 
were a couple of eggs and two mutton 
chops. There warioroiled and pickled 
salmon — there was fried troutr-there 
were also potted trout and potted 
Bhrimps. Mercy upon me 1 I had 
never previonaly seen such a break- 
fast let before me nor indeed have I 
subsequently. Yes, I have subse- 

Juently, and at that very home when 
visited it some months after. 

After breakfast I called for the bill. 
I forget the exact amount of the bill, 
but remember that it was verf mode- 
rate. I paid it and ^ave the noble 
Thomas a shilling, which he received 
with a bow and truly French smile, 
that is ft griraaoo. When I departed 
the landlord and landlady, highly 
respectable - looking elderly people, 
were standing at the door, one on eaeh 
side, and dismissed me with suitable 
honour, he with a low bow, she with 
a OTofound curtsey. 

Having seen little of the town on 
the preceding evening I determined 
before setting out for LlaneoUen to 
become better acquainted with, it, and 
focordinglytook another strollabout it. 



Bala is a town containing three or 
four thousand inhabitants, situated 
near the northern end of an oblnntr 
valley, at least two-thirds of whieh 
are occupied by Lly n Tegid. It has 
two long streets, extending from nortli 
to south, a few narrow cross ones, an 
ancient ehuToh, partly overgrown with 
ivy, with a very pointed steeple, and 
a town-hall of some antiquity, ia 
which Welsh interludes used to be 
performed. After gratifying my ca- 
rio.iity with respect to the town, I 
visited the mound — the wondrous To- 
me n Bala. 

The Tomeu Bala stands at the 
northern end of the town. It ia ap. 
parently formed of clay, is steep and 
of difficult ascent. In height it ia 
about thirty feet, and in diameter at 
its top about fifty. On the top grows 
a ewem or alder-tree, about a foot 
^lok, its bark terribly scotched with 
letters and uncouth characters, carved 
by the idlers of the town who are 
fond of resorting to the top of the 
mound in fine weather, and lying 
down on the grass which covers it. 
The Tomen is about the same size as 
Qlendower's Mount on the Dee, which 
it much resembles in shape. Both 
belong to that brotherhood of artificial 
mounds of unknown antiquity, found 
scattered, here and there, throughout 
Europe and the raeater part of Asia, 
the most remaikable specimen of 
which is, perhaps, that which standa 
on the right side of the way from 
Adrianopie to Stamboul, and which is 
called hy the Turks Mourad Tepehsi, 
irthetombofMourad, Whichmoiinds 
leem to have been originally intended 
IS places of sepulture, but iu many 
instauees were afterwards used as 
itrongholds.bonhills or beacon-hei ght*. 
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or as pliLces on whiob adoration was 
paid to the host of heaven. 

From the Tomen there is a nohle 
view of the Bala Tailey, the Lake of 
BeautT up to its southern extremity 
and the neiirhboarin^ and distant 
monntoins. Of Bala its lake and To- 
men 1 shall have somethioK to say on 
a future ocoasion. 

Leaving Bala I passed tlinniKii the 
villapt of Llanfair and found myself 
by the Dee, whoso course I followed 
for some way. Comingto the north- 
ern extremity of the Bala vaUcy, 1 
entered a paEs tendisK due north- 
Here the rood slightly diverted from 
the river. I sped along delighted 
with tie heauty of the scenery. On 
my left was a high hank covered with 
trees, on my right a grove, through 
openings in which I occasionally 
caught glimpses of the river, over 
whose farther side towered noble hills. 
An hour's walking hrought me into a 
comparatively open '■.ountrj, fruitful 
and charming. At ahout one o'clock 
I reached a large village, the name 



wMch, like.thoM^of most Welsh vil- 
la^s, began with Llan. There I re< 
freshed myself for an hour or two in. 
an old-fauiioned inn, and then re- 
sumed my journey, 

I passed throngh Corwen ; again 
visited Qlendower's monticle upon the 
Dee, and reached Llanf^llcn shortly 
after sunset, where I found my be- 
loved two well and glad to see me. 

That night, after tea, Henrietta 
played on the guitar the old muli-teer 
tune of "E! Punto de la Vana,'' or 
the main point at the Havanna, whilst 
I song the words — 

" Nner tnut ttaa umpla when ;oa go jooi 
clatb to buj : 
The itomui'i m«t dso^Unl thkV* draawd 



Bnt are tbcf go IhtJ Mk If tli« piieit'a * 
budionui relloir. 

d-uk, 
ioi ti7 (0 miks tbam tslrtr bf lakiii( 
Jouit's bMk," 



■ tf L1ikiigolUii.-Slr A1ared.~Euteildfodiin 



-Pleorare and Cin. 



Shoktlt aftermy return I paid a 
visit to my friends at the vicarage 
who were rejoiced to see me hack, and 
were much entertained with the no- 
connt I gave df my travels. I neit 
went t« visit the old church clerk of 
whom I had so much to say on a fur- 
mer occasion. After having told him 
some particulars of my expedition, to 
all of which he listened with great at- 
tention, especially to that part which 
related to the church of Penmynydd 
and the tomb of the Tudors, I got 
him to talk about the ladies of Llan- 
gollen of whom I knew very little 
save what I had heard from general 
report. 1 found he remembered their 
first coming to Llangollen, their living 
in lodgings, their purchasing the 
ground oalled Pen y maes, and their 
erecting upon it the mansion to which 



the name of Plaa Newydd wns jjiven. 
He said they were very eccentnc, but 
good and kind, and had always shown 
most particular favour to himself; 
that both were highly connected, espe- 
cially Lady Eleanor Butler, who was 
connected by blood with the great 
Duke of Ormond who commanded the 
armies of Charles in Ireland in the 
time of the great rebellion, and also 
with the Duke of Ormond who suc- 
ceeded Marlborough in the command 
of the armies in the Low Countries 
in the time of Queen Anne, and who 
fled t« France shortly after the acces- 
sion of George the First to the throne, 
on account of being implicated in th« 
treason of Harley and Bolingbroka ; 
and thut her ladyship was particularly 
fond of talking of both tnose dukes, 
and relating mnecdotes ooncernin^ 
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them. He said that tbe Indies were 
ia the habit of receiving the veiy first 
people in Britain, " amon^ whom," 
said the old church clerk, " was an 
ancient gentleman of most engaging 
appearance and captivadnr manners, 

cafied Sir Alured^ C-; . He was 

in the army, and in his yonlli owine 
to the beauty of his person was called 
' the handsome captain.' It was said 
that one of the roynl princesses was 
detrperateiy in love with him, aad 
that on that acconnt George the 
Third insisted on his going to India. 
Whether or not there was truth in 
the report, to India he went, where 
he served with distinction for a great 
many years. On his return, which 
was not till he nas upwards of eighty, 
ho was received with great favour by 
William the Foartll, who amungst 
other things made him a field-mar- 
shal. As often oa October oame ronnd 
did this interesting and venerable 
K<!ntleman make his appearance at 
Llangollea to nay his respects to the 
ladles, eBpecially to Lac^ Eleanor, 
whom he nad known at (lovit as far 
bock they say as the American war. 
It was rumoored at Llangollen that 
Lady Eleanor's death was a grievous 
blow to Sir Alured, and that he would 



appearance at the vicarage where he 
hadalwaysbeenin the habit of taking 
up his ijuartera, and called on and 
dined with Miss Pansanby at Plas 
Newydd, but it was observed that he 
was not so gay as he had formerly 
been. In the evening on his taking 
leave of Miss Ponsonby she said that 
he hod used her ill. Sir Alured co- 
loured and asked her what she meant, 
adding that he had not to his know- 
ledge used anyperson ill in tbe connio 
of nis life. ' But I say you have 
used me ill, very ill,' said Miss Pon- 
sonby, raising ner voice, and the 
words ' very ill ' she repeated several 
times. At last the old soldier waxing 
rather warm demanded au eipli 
tion. 'I'll give it you,' said 1 
Ponsonby ; ' were you not going away 
after having only kissed my hand i ' 
' O,' taid the goneml, 'if tbat ia 107 



ofi^noe, I will soon make yon rvpara- 
tion,' and instantly gave her a hearty 
smack on the lips, which ceremony 
he never forgot to repeat after dining 
with her on subsequent occasions." 

We got on the subject of hards. 
. id I mentioned to him Qruflydd 
Hiraethog, the old poet buried in tha 
chancel of Llangollen church. The 
old clerk was not aware that he v/at 



nothing; about him. 

"Where was he bom f" said he. 
In Denbighshire," Ireplied, " neai 
the mountain Hiraethog, from which 
circumstance he called himself in 
poetry Qruffydd Hiroethog." 

"When did he flourish?" 
About the middle of tbe sixtceoth 
oenturv," 

" What did he write ? " 

"A great many didactic pieces," 
said I ; " in one of which is a famous 
couplet to this effect : 



" Did you ever hear of William 
Lleyn ? " said the old gentleman. 

" Yes," said I j "he was a pupil of 
Hiraethog, ond wrote an elegy on his 
death, in which he alludes to Gruff- 
ydd's skiU in an old Welsh metre, 
called the Cross Consonancy, in the 
following manner : 

" la EdED'i grove from Adim'i month 
Upsprang ■ mum of noble jrowth ; 
^ froiu thj gT&va, O poet viae, 
CiDH CoDKiiiuiCf'* bonghi sbiUl rin." 

" Really," said the old olerb, "you 
_.em to know something about Welsh 
poetry. But what is meant by a muse 
springing up from Adam's mouth in 

"Why, I suppose," said I, "that 
Adam invented poetry."_ 

I made inquiries of him about the 
eisteddfodou or sessions of bards and 
eipresaed a wish to be nrescnt at one 
of them. He said that tney were very 
interesting ; that bards met at par- 
tioular periods and recited poems on 
various subjects which had been given 
out beforelumd, and that prizes wen 
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allotted to those nhose oompoiiitioiiB 
irere deemed tlie best by the judges. 
fie said that he had himself won the 

Eize for the best englyn on a particu- 
__ r subjeo*! at an eisteddfod at which 



} understand Welsh well, and who 
took much interest in the proceedings 
of the meeting. 

Our discourse turning on the lat- 
ter Welsh poets I asked him if he 
had been acquainted with Jonathan 
Hughes, who the reader will remem- 
ber was the person whose ^andson I 
met and in whose arm-chair I aat at 
TJ yn. y pistyll, shortly after my 
coming to Llangollen. He said that 
be had been well acquainted with him 
and had helped to carry him to the 
graTe, adding, that he was samething 
of a poet, but that he had aJwayscun- 
aideted his forto lay in strong good 
sense rather than poetry, I mentioned 
Thomas Edwards, whoso picture I had 
seen in Valle Cruois Abbev. He said 
that he knew him tolerably well and 
that the lust time he saw him was 
when he, Edwards, was about seventy 



years of age, when he sent him in a 
cart to the house of a great gentleman 
near the aqueduct where he was going 
to stay on a Tisit. That Tom wal 
about five feet eight inches high, lustr 
and very strongly built ; that he had 
something the matter with his right 
eye ; that he was very satirical and 
very clever ; that his wife was a very 
clever woman and satirical ) his two 
daughters both clever and satirical, 
and his servant-maid remarkably 
satirical and clever, and that it was 
impossible to live with Twm O'r Kant 
without learning to be clever and 
satirical : that he always appeared ta 
be occupied with something, and that 
he had neard him say there was some- 
thing in him that would never let him 
be idle ; that he would walk iifteen 
miles to a place where he was to play 
an interlude, and that as soon as he 
got there he would begin playing it at 
once, however tired he might be. The 
old gentleman concludea by saying 
that be had never read the works of 
Twm O'r Hant, but he had heard that 
his best piece was the interlude called 
" Pleasure and Care," 



CHAPTER LII. 



Ok the tenth of September onr little 
town was tlnng into some confusion by 
one butcher having attempted to cut 
the throat of another. The delinquent 
was a Welshman, who it was said had 
for some time past been somewhat out 
of his mind; the other party was an 
Englishman, who escaped without 
further injury than a deep ffash in 
the cheek. Tie Welshman might be 
mad, but it appeared to me that there 
was some method in his madness. He 
tried to out the throat of a butcher : 
didn't this look like wishing to put a 
rival outof the way S and that butcher 
ftn Englishman : didn't this look like 
visbing to pay back upon the Saxon 



what the Welsh call bradwrioeth y 

eyllyll hirion, the treachery of the 
long knives i So reasoned I to myscl f . 
Sut here perhaps the reader wilt ask 
what is meant by "the treachery uf 
the long knives i whether he does or 
not I will tell him. 

Eengist wishing to become para- 
mount in Southern Britain Ibought 
that the easiest way to accomplish hia 
wish would be by destroying the 
South British chieftains. Not bo- 
lievii^ that he should be able to make 
away with them by open force he de- 
termined to see what he could do by 
treachery. Aooording'ly he invitca 
the ohiellfuns to a banquet to he held 
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near Stonehenre, or the Hangiit^ 
6toneB,on Silisbury Plain. The ua- 
BUBpecting ohieftamB accepted the 
jnTitation, and on the appointed day 
repaired to the banquet, which was 
held in a huge tent. Hen giet received 
them with a smiline countenance and 
eTCTT appearance of hospitality, and 
caused thein t« sit down to table, 
placing by the side of every Briton 
one of luB own people. The banquet 
oommenoed, and all Beemingly was 
mirth and hilarity. Now Hen^st had 
commanded hia people that when he 
should get up and cry " nemet eoure 
Baiea," thatis, take your knives, each 
Baxon ahould draw his long box ot 
knife which he wore at his side and 
nhould plnng* it into the throat of his 
neighbour. The banquet went on and 
in the midst of it, when the unsus- 
pecting Britons were revelling on the 
ewid cheer which hod been provided 
for them, and half-drunken vrith the 
mead and beer which flowed in tor- 
rents, uprose Hengist, and with a 
voice of thunder uttered the fatal 
words " nemet eoure saxea : " the cry 
was obeyed, each Saxon grasped his 
knife and stmok with it at the throat 
of his defenceless neip-hbonr. Almost 
every blow t«ok efect; only three 
British ebieftains escaping from the 
banquet of blood. This infernal car- 
nage the Welsh have appropriately 



that the SaionB derived their 
from the saxes, or long knives, which 
they ware at their sides, and at the 
nse of which they were terribly pro- 
ficient. 

Two or three days after the attempt 
at murder at Llangollen, hearinK that 
the Welsh butcher was about to be 
brought before the magistrates I de- 
termined to moke on efl'ort to he pre- 
sent at the examination. Accordingly 
I went to the police station and in- 

Juired of the sujierintendent whether 
could be permitted to attend. He 
was a North Briton, as I have stated 
somewhere before, and I had ncraped 
acquaintance with him, and had got 
■omewhat into his ^d f^races oy 
prsising: Dumfries, hia native plue, 



nnd descanting to him upon the 
beauties of the poetry of his oeie- 
bmted countryman, my old friend, 
Allan Cunningrham, some of whose 
works ho had perused, and with whom, 
as he said, he bad once the honour 
of shaking handa. In reply to my 
question he told me tbut it was doubt- 
ful whether any eiamination would 
take place, as the wounded man was 
in a very weak state, but that if I 
would return in half-an-hour he 
would let me know. I went away, 
and at the end of the half-hour re- 
turned, when he told me that there 
would be no publio examination 
owing to the extreme debility of the 
wounded man, but that one of the 
magistrates was about to proceed to 
his house and take bis deposition in 
the presence of t^e criminal and also 
of the witnesses of the deed, and that 
if I pleased I might «> along with 
him, and he had no doubt that the 
mag-istrate would have no objection 
to my being present. We set out 
together: aa we were going along I 
questioned him about the state of the 
oonntry and gathered from him that 
there was occasionally a good deal of 
crime in Wales. 

" Are the Welsh a clannish people f" 
I demanded. 

"Tery," said he. 

" As clannish aa the Highlanderi?" 

" Yes," said he, " and a good deal 

We came to the house of the 
wounded butcher, which was some 
way out of the town in the north- 
western suburb. The magistrate was 
in the lower apartment with the clerk, 
one or two officials, and the surgeon 
of the town. He was a gentleman of 
about two or three and forty, with a 
military air and large moustaches, for 
beaidcB being a justice of the peace, 
and a landed proprietor, he was an 
officerin the army. HemademeapolHe 
bow when I entered, and I requeated 
of him permiaaion to be preaent at the 
examination. He heeltated amoment 
and then asked me mv motive far 
wishing to be present at it. 

" Merely curiosity," said L 
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He then obseired that as the exami- 
nation woald be a private one my 
being pemiitted vt sot was quite 
optional. 

"IamawaTeofthat,"BudT, "and 
if yoD think my remaining ia objeit- 
tionable 1 will forthwith retire." He 
looked at the olerk, who said there 
could be no objection to my stayin};, 
and turning round tobia gnperioTBaid 
comething U him which I did not 
hear, whereo^n the masistiut« again 
bowed and said that he ehoald be very 
kappy to grant my reqneat. 

We went npstairs and found the 
Pounded man m bed with a bandaf^ 
round his forehead, and his mfe 
sitting by his bedside. The magia- 
trate and hia officials took their seats, 
and I was accommodated with a chair. 
Presently the prisoner was introduced 
under the charge of a policeman. He 
waa a fellow somewhat above thirty, of 
tha middle size, and wore a dirty whit« 
frock coat ; his right arm was partly 
confined by a manacle — a young girl 
was sworn, who deposed that she saw 
the prisoner run after the other with 
something in his hand. The wounded 
man was then asked whether he thought 
he waa able to make a dcpoaition ; he 
replied in a very feeble tone that he 
thought ho was, and after being 



bad e 
said HI 



x> him and asked whether he 
r done him any injury ( he 
"I then,'' said he, observed 
tbe prisoner's countenance undei^ 

change and saw him put his ham 

his waiatcoat-pockot and pull out a 
knife. I straight became frightened, 
«nd ran away as fast as I could ; the 
prisoner followed, and OTdtaking me 
Blabbed ne in the face. I ran into 
the yard ofo pu Mi c- ho use and into the 
■hop of an acquaintance, where I fell 
dmrn, the blood spouting out of my 
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wound." Bach was the depoaition of 
the wounded bntcber. He was then 
asked whether there had been any 

Joarrel between him and the prisoner F 
Ee said theic bad been no qnarre), but 
tliat be had refused to drink with tbe 
prisoner iriien he requested him . which 
he bad done very frequently, and had 
more than once told nim that he did 
not wish for hia acquaintance. The 
prisoner, on being asked, after the 
nsnal caution, whether he had any- 
tMngtosaT.eaidthatbemerelywished 
to mark tne man bat not to kill him. 
The waigtmi of the place depoaed to 
thenatureof tbe wound, and on being 
asked hia opinion with respect to the 
state of the prisoner's mind said that 
he believed that he might be labouring 
under a delusion. After the nrisoner s 
bloody weapon and coat had been pro- 
duced he was committed. 

It was generally said that the pri- 
soner waa disordered in his mind ; I 
held my tongue, but judging: from hia 
look and manner I saw no reason to 
suppose that he was any more out of 
his senses than I mj-self, or any person 
present, and 1 had no doubt that what 
induced him to eoramit the act was 
rage at being looked down upon by a 
qnundam acquaintance, who was 
rising a little iu the world, eiooer- 
bated by the reflection that the dis- 
dainful quondam acquaintance was 
one of the Saxon race, against which 
every Welshman entdrtains a grudge 
less virulent, which though 
uucbristianlike, '~ 
iglis' 

-- - ,. kni . . 

three other aciions of a somewhat 
similar character, of our noble Anglo- 
Saxon progenitors, with which all 
Welshmen are perfectly well ac- 
quainted, not very much ta ba 
wondered at. 



really, brother Englishman, alter the 
aflair of the lonjf knivea, and two o 
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CHAPTEU LIII. 

The DvUiuD.— The Oldest CreH 



Much rnjn fell nbont the middle of 
the month ; in the inteiToLa of the 
showers I oocasionaUy walked by the 
bonks of the river which speedily 
J>ecame much swollen ; it woh quite 
terrible both to the si)!ht and ear near 
the " Robber'a Leap ;" there were 
breakers above the higher stones at 
least five feet high and a roar around 
almost BufBcicnt " to scare a hundred 
men." The pool of Catherine Lingo 
was strangely altered ; it was no long«r 
the quietpoolwhichitwas in summer, 
Terifying the words of the old Welsh 
poet that the deepest pool of the river 
IS always the stillest in the summer 
and of the softest sound, but a bowl- 
ing turbid gulf, in whioh branches of 
trees, dead animals and rubbish were 
whirling about in the wildest confu- 
sion. The nights were generally leas 
rainytbanthe days, and sometimes by 
the pallid glimmer of the moon I would 
take a stroll along some favourite path 
or road. One night as I was wander- 
ing slowly along the path leading 
through the (frovea of Pen y Coed S 
was startled by an unearthly cry — it 
was the shout of the dylluan or owl, afl 
it flitt«d over the tops of the trees on 
its nocturnal business. 



other sound inna'ire 1 a cry which _._ 
combination, of letters can give the 
slightest idea of. What resemblance 
does Shakespear's to-whit-to-whoo 
beor to the cry of the owl ? none what- 
ever ; those who hear it for the first 
time never know what it is, however 
accustomed to talk of the cry of the 
owl and to-whit-to-whoo. A man 
might be wandering through a wood 
with Shakespear's owl-chonis in his 
mouth, but were he then to hear for 
the first time the real shout of the owl 
he would assuredly stop short and 
wonder whence that unearthly ray 
oould proceed. 

Yet no doubt that strange cry is a 
fitting cry for the owl, the strangest ' 



its bahits and look of all birds, the 
bird of whom by all nations the 
strangest tales are told. Oh, what 
strange tales are told of the owl espe- 
cially in connection with its long- 
lifedness ; but of all the strange wild 
tales connected with the age of the owl 
strangest of all is the old Welsh tale. 
When 1 heard the owl's cry in the 
proves of Pen y Coed that tale rushed 
mtomymind. 1 had heard it from the 
singulargroom who had taught me to 
gabble Welsh in my boyhood, and had 
subsequently read it m an old tat- 
tered Welsh story-book, which by 
ohanoe fell into my hands. The 
reader will perhaps be obliged by mjT 
relating it. 

"The eagle of the alder grove, after 
beii^ long married and having had 
many- children by his mate, lost her by 
deatn, and became a widower. Aft^ 
some time he took it into hie head to 
marry the owl of the Cowlyd Coomb ; 
but fearing he should have issue by her, 
and by that means sully his lineage, ha 
went nrst of all to the oldest creatures 
in the world in order to obtain infor- 
mation about her age. First he went 
to the etagof Femy-flide brae, whom 
he found sitting bj the old stump of 
an oak and inquired the age of the 
owl. Thestagsaid; 'IbaveBcentbis 
oak anaoomwhich isnowlyingonthe 
ground without either leaves or bark: 
nothing iu the world wore it up but 
my rubbing myself against it once a 
day when I got up, so I have seen a 
vast number of years, hut I assure you 
that I have never seen the owl older or 
younger than she is t»-day. However, 
there is one older than myself, and 
that is the salmoQ-tront of Glyn 
Llifou.' To him went the eagle and 
asked him the age of the owl and got ' 
for answer: "I have a year over my 
head for every gem on my skin and 
for every egg in my roe, yet have I 
always seen the owl look the samei 
but there is one older than myself and 
that is the ousel of Cilgwry.' Away 
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Went the eagle to Glgwrj, and foand 
the ousel staudinff upon a little rock, 
aai asked him the age of the owl. 
Qaoth the ousel : ' You Bee that the 
rock below me is iiotlaTi^rtha,iiaiiiaJl 
can oorr; in one of bis nanda : I have 
seen it bo large that it would hare 
token a hundred oxen to drag it, and 
it has nerer been worn Eava by my 
drying mr beak upon it onoe every 
night, and by my atrikini; the tip of 
my wing gainst it in nemg in the 
morning, yet never have I known the 
owl older or younger than she is to- 
day. However, there isone oldcrthan 
I, and that ia the toad of Cors Foehnod ; 
and unless he knows her age no one 
knows it.' To him went the eagle and 
aaked the age of the owl, and the toad 
replied; 'loaTeuever eaten anything 



save what I have socked from tha 
earth, and have never eaten half my 
fill in all the daya of my life ; but dfl 
yon see those two great hills beside the 
cross P I have seen the place where 
they stand level ground, and nothing 
produced those heaps save what I dis- 
charged from my body who have ever 
eaten so very little — yet never have I 
known the owl anything else but an 
old hag who oriea Too-hoo-hoo, and 
scared children with her voice even as 
she doea at present,' So the eaple of 
Gwernabwy ; the stag of Ferny-side 
brae; the salmontroutof GlynLlitbn; 
the ousel of Cilgwry ; the toad of Cor< 
Foehnod, and the owl of Coomb 
Cowlyd are the oldest creatures in tha 
world; theoldestofthem all being the 
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The weather having become fine, 
myself and family determined to go 
tud see Chirk Castle, a mansion an- 
cient and beautiful, and abounding 
with all kinds of agreeable and ro' 
mantio associations. It was founded 
about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century by a St. John, Lord of Bletsa, 
from a descendant of whom it was 
purchased in the year 1615 by Sir 
Thomas Middleton, the scion of an 
ancient Welsh family who, fallowing 
eommeroe, ac((nired a vast fortune, 
and was Lord Mayor of London. In 
the time of the great civil war it 
hoisted the banner of the king, and 
nnder Sir Thomas the son of the Lord 
Uayor, mode a brave defence against 
Lambert the Parliamentary General, 
though eventually compelled to sur- 
render. It waa held successively by 
four Sir Thomaa Middletons, and if it 
wquired a warlike celebrity under the 
second it obtained a peculiarly hoa- 

Sitable one under the fourth, whose 
aughter, the fruit of a aeoondi 



marriage, became Countess of War- 
wick and eventuaDy the wife of the 
poet and moralist Addison. In his 
time the hospitality of Ohirk became 
the theme of many a bard, particu- 
larly of Huw Morris, who, in one of 
his songs, has gone so far as to say that 
were the hill of Cefn Uchaf turned 
into beef and bread, and the rili Coir- 
ioK into beer or wine, they would be 
oonaunipd in half a year by the hospi- 
tality of Chirk. Though no longer in 
the hands of one of the name of Mid- 
dleton Chirk Castle is still possessed 
by one of the blood, the mother of the 
present proprietor being the eldest of 
three sisters, lineal descendants of the 
Lord Mayor, between whom in default 
of an heir mole the wide possessions 
of the Middleton family were divided. 
This gentleman, who bears the name 
of Biddulph, is Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Denbigh, and notwitli- 
standinp his war -breathing name, 
which ia Gothic and sienities Wolf of 
Battle, is a person of highly amiable 
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disposition, and one who takes great 
interest in tke propagatioa of tlie 
Gospel of peace and love. 

To view thia place, whieli though _ 
En^ah called Chirk Castle, is ntyled 
in Welsh Caatoll y Waen, or "^- 
Castle of Ihe Meadow, we started 
foot about ten. o' cloak of a fine bright 
morning attended '-''■' '' 

There are two roadf. 

to Chirk, one the low or post road, and 
the other leading over the Berwyn. 
We chose the latter. We passed by 
the Yew Cottage which I nave de- 
ioribed on a former ocaosion and began 
to ascend the mountain, makin) ' 
wards its north-eastern comer, 
road at first was easy enough, — 
higher np beoome very steep, and 
somewhat appalling, being cut out of 
the side of the hill which shelves pre- 
cipitously down towards the valley of 
the Dee. Hear the top of the moun- 
tain were three lofty heeeh -trees grow- 
ing on the very verfte of the precipice. 
Here the road for about twenty yards 
is fenced on its dangerous side by a 
wall, parts of which are built between 
the stems of the trees. Just beyond 
the wall a truly noble prospect pre- 
sented itself to our eyes. To th< 
north were hold hills, their eides and. 
skirts adorned with numerous woods 
and white farm-houBcs; a thousand 
feet below us was the Dee and 



not intervene we might descry "the 
sea of Liverpool ;" and perhaps the 
only thing wanting to mB.ke the pros- 
pect complete was that sea of Llver- 
Sool. We were, however, quite satis- 
ed with what we saw, and turning 
ronnd the corner of the hill reached its 
top, where for a considerable distance 
there is level ground, and where, 
though at a great altitude, we found 
ourselves in a fair and fertile region, 
and amidst a scene of busy rural life. 
We saw Helds and inclosares, and here 
and there com -stacks, some made, and 
others not yet completed, about which 
people were employed, and waggons 
•nd horses moving. Passing over the 
top of the bill we began to descend the 
stmUiem side, which was far less steep 



than the onewe had lately sl 

After a little way the road descended 
through a wood, which John Jonei 
told ua was the beginning of "the 
Park of Biddulph." 

"There is plenty of game in this 
wood," said he ; " pheasant cocks and 
pheasant hens, to say nothing of hares 
and coneys ; and in the midst of it 
there is a space sown with a particulal 
kind of com for the support of thi 
pheasant hens and pheasant cocks 
which in the shooting- season afibrd 
pleasant sport for Biddulph and his 
friends." 

Hear the foot of the descent, jus! 
where the road made a turn to the 
east, we passed by a buildiog which 
stood amidst trees, with a pond and 

"This," said John Jones, "is the 
hoiwe where the bailitf lives who fomii 
and buys and seUs for Biddulph, and 
fattens the beeves and swine, and the 



The scenery was now very lovely, 
consisting of a mixture of hill and 
dale, open space and forest, in fact the 
beat kind of park scenery. Wecaught 
a giimpae of a lake in which John 
Jones said there were generally plenty 
of swans, and presently saw the castle, 
which stands on a green grassy slope 
from which it derives its WeUh name 
of Castell y Waen; gwaen in the 
Cumrian language signifying a mea- 
dowor uninclosed ploce. It fronts the 
west, the direction from which we 
were coming; on each side it shows 
" ' of which the middlemost, 

'es beyond the rest anil 
of which is the gr^iid' 
gate, is by far the bulkiest. A noble 
edifice it looked, and to my eye bore 
no slight resemblance to Windsor 
Castle. 

Seeing a kind of rangerwe enquired 
of him what it was necessary for us to 
do, and by his direction proceeded to 
the southern side of the caatla and 
rung the bell at a small gate. The 
southern side had a far more antique 
appearance than the western; hiiga 
towers with small windows and partly 
ooTeied with ivy frowned down upon 
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inqtiired whether we could seo the 
house ; he said we could, and that the 
housekeeper would show it to as in a 
little time, but that at present she was 
engaged. We entered a laree quad- 
rangTiiar court : on the left-hand side 
was a door and staircase leading into 
the interior of the building, andfartber 
on was a ^f«way which was no doubt 
the principal entrance from the park. 
On the eaat£Tn side of the spacious 
court was a kennel, ohoined to which 
was an enormous dog partly of the 
bloodhonnd, portly of the mastiff 
BpeeieB, who occasionally uttered a 
deep magaiiicent bay. Aa the sun 
wns hot we took refujfe from it under 
the j^teway, the gate of which at the 
farther end, towards the park, was 
closed. Here my wife and daughter 
sat down on a small brass cannon, 
seemingly a sii-poncder, which stood 
on a very dilapidated carriage ; from 
the oppearanoe of the gun, whioh wns 
of kn ancient form and yery much 
battered, and that of the oairiage, I 
had little doubt that both had been in 
the oastle at the time of the siege. 
As my two loved ones sat I walked up 
and down, recalling to my mind all I 
had heard and read in connection with 
this castle. I thought of its [^ant 
defence against the men of Oliver; I 
thought of ite roaring hospitality in 
the time of the foorth Sir Thoman; 
and t thought of the many beauties 
who hod been bom in its chambers, 
^ad deuced in its halls, had tripped 
across its court and had BDhsequently 
given heirs to iUustrioua famCies. 

At last we were told that the house- 
keeper was waiting for us. The house- 
keeper, who was a genteel good-look- 
ing young woman, welcomed us at the 
door which led into the interior of the 
house. After we hid written 
names she showed us into a large ] 
or hall on the right-hand side on 
ground floor, where were some helmets 
and ancient halberts and also i 

Siotnres of great personages. The 
oor was of oak, and so polished and 
■lippery that walking apon it was at- 
tended with some &nger. Wishina; 
tlut John Igooi, oor (aithfol attend- 



ant, who remained timidly at the door< 
way, shoold participate with us in tha 
wonderful sights we were about to see, 
I enquired of the housekeeper whether 
he might come with us. She replied 
with a smile that it was not the cus- 
tom to admit guides into the apart- 
ments, bat that he might come pro- 
vided he chose to take off his shoes ; 
adding, that the reason she wished 
him to take off his shoes was, an ap- 
prehension that if he kept them on hs 
would injure the floors with their 
rough nails. She then went to John 
Jones and told him in English that he 
might attend us prjvidea he took off 
his shoes ; poor John, however, only 
smiled and said " Dim Baesneg I " 

" Yon must speak to him in yonr 
native language, ' said I, " provided 
I wish him to understand you — he 
1 no English." 

' I am speaking to him in my nativa 
language, said the young house- 
keeper, with another smile; "and if 
he has no English I have no Welsh." 

" Then you are English i " said I. 

" Yes," she replied, " a native of 
Loudon.*' 

" Dear me," soid L "Well,ifBno 
bod thing to be English after all ; and 
OS for ttot_speakiog Welsh there are 



I then told John Jones the condition 
I which he m^ht attend us, where- 
M>n he took oQ his shoes with great 
ee and attended na, holding them in 

We presently went upstairs to whai 
the housekeeper told us was the prin- 
cipal drawing-room, and a noble room 
it was, hung round with the portraits 
of kings and queens and the mighty 
of the earth. Here, on canvas, waa 
noble Mary the wife of William of 
Orange, and her consort by her side, 
whose part like a true wife she always 
took. Here was wretched Hary of 
Scotland, the murderess of her own 
lord. Here were the two Chorlesea 
and both the Dukes of Orraond— tha 
great Dcke who fought stoutly in Ire- 
land against Papist and Kuundhead; 
and the Pretender's Duke who tried to 
Btab hi* native land and died a foreign 
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colonel. And here, amongvt oiher 
Aa.ughlera of the house, wm the very 
proud daughter « t the house, the War- 
widi Dowagvr who niafried the Spec- 
tator, and led him the life of a dog. 
She looked haughty and cold ftnd not 
particularly handsome ; - hut I could 
not help gaxing with a certaiu degree 
«f intereat and reapeot on the counte- 
nance of the Tixon, who atrved out 
IJie gentility woriihipDer in such prime 
■tyle. Many were the rooms which 
we entered, of which I shall Kay no- 
thing. Bare that they were noble in 
size and rich in ohjects of interest. 
At last we came to what was called 
the picture gallery. It was a long 
pannelled room, extending nearly the 



ecVHng was the huge skin of a lion 
stietched out upon the floor ; the head, 
however, which was towards the door, 
was stuifed, and with its monstrous 
teeth looked so formidable and lifelike 
that we were almost a&aid to touch it. 
Against every panel was » portrait ; 
amoDgtt others was that of Sir Thomas 
Hiddleton, tike stont governor of tiie 
castle during the time of the sie^. 
Near to it was the portiait of hia nb. 
Dome Middleton. Farther down on 
the some side were two portraits of 
Kell Gwynn ; the one painted when 
she waa a girl ; the other when she hod 
attained a more mature age. They 
were both by Leiy, the Apelles of the 
Court of wanton Chorlts, On the 
other side was one of the Duke of 
Oloncesier, the sou of Queen Anne, 
who hod he lived would have k^jttthe 
Georges from the throne. lathis gal- 
lery on the southern side was acabinet 
of ebony and silver presented by 
Charles the Second to the brave war- 
rior Sir Thomas, and which accord- 
ing to tradition cost seven thousand 
ponnds. This room, which was per- 
haps the most magnificent in the OBStle, 
was the last we visited. The oondle 
of Ood whilst we wandered throu)(h 
these magnidcent halls was flaining in 
the firmament, and its rays penetra- 
ting through the long narrow windows 
T uia all the gorgeous 



advantage. When we left tiie euUo 
we all said, not excepting John Jones, 
that we hod never seen in our lives 
anything more princely and delightful 
■' in the inttaior. 

After a little time my wife and 
daughter complaining of being rather 
faint, I asked John Jones whether 
there was an inn in the neighbourhood 
where some refreshment could be pro- 
cured. He said there was. and that 
ho would conduct us to it. Wedirecled 
our course towards the east, rousing 
successively, and sotting a-scamper- 
ing, three large herds of deer — the 
common ones were yellow and of no 
particular size— but at the head ot 
each herd we observed a big old biaek 
fellow with immense antlers; one of 
these was particularly large, indeed as 
huge as a bull. We soon ciune to tha 
verge of a steep desoent, down which 
we went, not without some risk of 
falling. At last we came to a gate ; 
it was locked; however, on John Jones 
shouting an elderly man with his right 
hand bandaged came and opened it. 
I asked him whatwaa the matter with 
his hand, and he told me that he had 
lately lost three fingers, whilst work- 
ing at > saw-mill ap at the castle. On 
my inquiring about the inn he said he 
was the master of it, and led the way 
to a long neat low house nearly oppo- 
site to a little bridge over a brook, 
which ran down the valley towards the 
north, I ordered some ale and bread- 
and-butter, and whilst our repast wdm 
being got ready John Jones and I went 
to the ciridge. 

" This bridge, sir," said John, " is 
called Pont y Velio Castell, the bridge 
of the Castle Mill ; the inn was for- 
merly the mill of the castle, and it 
still called Melin y Costcll. As soon 



call Shropshire. A little way up o_ 
yon hiUis ClawddOffa orOffa's.iyke, 
ooilt of old by the Brenin Offa in 
order to keep na poor Welsh within 
our bonnda." 

Aa we stood on the bridge I inquired 
of Jones the name of the orook which 
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aame rlTet that we saw at Font 7 
Meibion." 

" The riTer," aaid I. "which Huw 
Horris loved Rowell, whoiie praises hi 
has Buny, and which he has introdnoed 
aloiiff with Cefa Uchaf in a stanza in 
which he deacrihcB the hospitality of 
Chirk Cnstlo in his day, and which 
TUQS thus : 

" Pc biddiii 'r Cefa IToba, 
Yu gig Hc jn farm 
A Chelriog tnirt f DM'a fir am] bob tn>, 
Bhf vjtedd fM id<t jn' 
Bii'hiu humsr blvjiddfll, 
I «TT bob ja gan-njii or Rliilo.'' 

" A good petiiU that, sir," said John 
Joaes. " Pity that the halla of great 
eople no loiig«r flow with rivers of 
eer, nor have mountoiuE of bread and 
beef for all comera." 

"No pity at all," said I; " 
are better ai they are. Those 
tains of bread and beef, and those 
rivers of ate merely encouraged vas- 
Ealage, fawninf; and idleness; better 
to pay for one's dinner proudly and in- 
dependently at one'sinu, than to go and 
cringe for it at a great man's tabic.'' 
We crossed the bridge, walked n 
litUe way up the hill which waa beau- 
tifully wooded, and then retraced our 
steps to the little inn, where I found my 
wite and daughter waitinr far us, and 
very hungry. We sat down, John, 
Jones with us, and proceeded to de- 
spatch OUT bread-and-butter and ale. 
The bread-and-butter were good 
enoui^h, but the aie poorish. 0, for 
an Act of Parliament to force people 
to brew good ale! After aniahing 
(ur humble meal we got np and 
haviuK paid our reckoning went hack 
into the park, the )tate of which the 
landlord ai^in unlocked for as. 

We strolled towards the north 
nlonf^ the base of the hill. The 
imagination of man can soaroely 
conceive a scene more beautiful than 
the one which we were now enjoying. 
Huge oaks studded the lower side of 
the hill. towarSs the t«p was a belt of 
forest, above which rose the eastern 
walls of the castle ; the whole forest, 
caatle and the green bosom of the hill 
glorified by the lustre of the sun. 



As we proceeded we again roused 
the deer, and again saw the three old 
blaok fellows, evidently the patriarehi 
of the herds, with their white enor- 
mous boms ; with those ancient gen- 
tlefolks I very much wished to make 
acquaintance, and tried to get near 
them, but no ! they would suffer no 
such thing ; off they glided, their 
white antlers, like the harked top 
boughs of old pollards, glancing in 
Uie sunshine, the smaller dappled 
creatures following them hounding 
and frisking. Wo nad again gotvery 
near the castle when John Jones 
told me that if we would follow hin) 
he would show na something very re- 
markable : I asked him what it was. 

"Linn Cawr," he replied. "The 
figure of a giant.'' 

" What giant ? '' said I. 
But on this point he could give me 
no information. I told my wife and 
daughter what he had said, and find- 
ing that they wished to see the figure 
I bade John Jones lead ns to it. He 
ted us down an avenue Just below the 
eastern side of the castle ; noble oaks 
and other trees composed it, some of 
them probably near n hundred feet 
high 1 John Jones observing me look- 
~ g at them with admiration, said: 
•'They would moke tine chests for 
,e dead, air." 

What an observation I how calcu' 
lated. amidst the most bounding jay 
and bliss, to remind man of his doom ! 
A moment before I had felt quite 
happy, but now I felt sad and mourn- 
ful. I looked at my wife and daugh- 
ter, who were gazing admiringly on 
the beauteous scenes around them, 
and remembered that in a few short 
Tears at most we should all three be 
laid in the cold narrow house formed 
of four elm or oaken hoards, onr only 
garment, the fiannel shroud, the cold 
damp earth above us instead of the 
bright glorious sky, 0, how sad and 
mournful I became ! I soon oom- 
fortfld myself, however, b^ reflecting 
that such is the will of Heaven, and 
that Heaven is good. 
After we had descended the avenoa 
?an to look 
1 the banlf 
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©a the left side disappeared. We 
vent on and in a little time saw him 
asain beckoning to us souib way far- 
ther down, but still on the bank. 
When we diew nigh to him he 
bade nB Bet on the bank ; we did 
so and followed him some way amidst 
furze and lyn(r. All of a sudden he 
exclaimed " There it is ! " We 
looked and saw a large figure stand- 
ing on a i)edesfal. On R-inng np to it 
we found it to be a Hercules leaninf^ 
oil his club, indeed a copy of the 
Famesc Uerculee, aa we gathered from 
an inacription in Latin partly defaced. 
We felt rather disappointed, as we ex- 
pected that it would have turned out 
to be the fif!iire of aome huge Welah 
champion of old. We, however, said 
nothing to our guide. John Jones, 
in order that we might properly ap- 
preciate the size of the statue by con- 
trasting it with his own body, pot 
upon the pedestal and stood up be- 
side the fiRTire, to the elbow of which 
his head little more than reached. 

I told him that in my country, the 
eastern part of Uuegr, I had aeen a 
man quite as tall as the statue. 

"Indeed, air," said he; " who is it?" 

" Hales the Norfolk giant," 1 re- 
plied, " who has a sister seven inches 
shorter than himself, who is yet Bcvtn 
inches taller than any man in the 
county when her brother is out of it." 

When John Jones got down he 
asked me who the man was whom the 
itatae was intended to represent. 



the 



of old, who with his ol . 

luntry of thieves, serpenta, and 



I now proposed that we sbotiU 
return to Llangollen, whereupon we 
retraced our steps, and hod nearly 
reached the farm-house of the castM 
when John Jones said that we had 
better return by the low road, by 
doing which we should see the castle- 
lodge and also its gate which was con- 
sidered one of the wonders of Wales. 
We followed his advice and passing: 
by the front of the castle northwards 
soon came to the lodge. The lodge 
had nothing remarkable in its appear- 
ance, but the gate which was of iron 
was truly magnificent. 

On the Iflp were two flgnres of 
wolves which John Jones supposed to 
be those of foies. The woll of Chirk 
is not intended to be expressiTe of the 
northern name of its proprietor, but 
is the armorial beaHng of his family 
by the maternal side, and ori^nated 
in one Eyrcd, sumamed Blaidd or 
Wolf from his ferocity in war, from 
whom the family, which only as- 
sumed the name of Middleton in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, 
on the occasion of its representative 
marrying' a rich Shropshire heiress of 
that name, traces descent. 

The wolf of Chirk is a Cambrian 
not u Gothio wolf, and though '' a 
wolf of battle," is the wolf not of 
Biddulph but of Byred. 
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One moTnin^ as I aat alone 
man was announced. Onhii 

nhim the magistrato'i 



toremaindunngt 

the affair of the wounded butcher. 

He was a stout, stroni^-made man, — 

^mewhat under the middle height, I frpm bis having read a book of mind 



with a ruddy face, and very deal, 
grey eyes. I handed him a chair 
which he took and said that his name 

was R , and that he had taken the 

liberty of calling as he had a great 
desire to be acquainted with me. On 
my asking him hi^i reason for that 
desire he told me that it jiroceeded 
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■boat Spun, whicK had mnoti inter- 
ested him. 

■'Godd," aaidi, "you can't give a 
author a better reason for coming t 
tee him tlian being pleased witii ni 
' book. I aaaore you tnat you are most 
welcome." 

After a little general disoourw I 
■aid that I presnmed he vas in '' 

"Tet," said he, "I am a member 
of that much -abnsed profession." 

"And unjustlj; abused," said I 
" it is a profession which alraundi 
with honourable men, and in which I 
believe there ore fewer scamps than 
in any other. The most honourable 
men I have ever known have lieen 
lawyers ; they were men whose word 
was their bond, and who would have 
preferred ruin to breaking it. There 
WEis my old master, in parlicular, who 
wonld have died sooner than broken 
His word. Ood bless him ! I think I 
■ee him now with his bald shining 
pate, and his finger on an open page 
of ' Preston's Conveynncing. " 

" Sore you are not a limb of the 
Uw?"siidMr. B . 

" No," said I, " bat I might be, for 
I served an apprenticeship to it." 

" I am glad to hear it," said Mr. 

R , shakinfr me by the hand. 

"Take my advice, come and settle at 
LlaoKollen and be my partner," 

" If f did," said I, " I am afraid 
that our partnership would be of 
short duration; you would find me 
too eccentric and flighty for the law. 
Have you a good practice f" I de- 
manded after a panst, 

" I have no reason to complain trf 
it," said he, with a contented air. 

" I suppose you are married? " 

" yes," said he, " I haye both a 
wife and family." 

■' A native of Llangollen ? " said I. 

" No," said he ; "I was bom at 
Llan Silin, a plaoo some way off 
across the Berwyn." 

"Llan Silin?" said I, "I hftve a 
great desire to visit it some day or 
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- 1 beg your pardon," said I i "nn- 
loBB I am muob mistaken, the tomb of 
the great poet Hnw Morria is in Lion 
Silin churchyard." 

" la it possibla that you have eror 
heard of Huw Morris f "' 

" yea," said I ; " and I have not 
only heard of him but am acquainted 
with his writings ; I read them when 
nbot" 

" How very eitraordinary," saiJ 
he ; " well, you are quite right about 
bis tomb ; when a boy I have played 
dozens of times on the flat stone with 
mysehoolfellows." 

We talked of Welsh poetry ; h« 
said he had not dipped much into it, 
owing to its difficulty; that he w«s 

B,or 

./as a widely different t£ine/ 'l asked 
him whether he had seen Owen Pugh's 
translation of " Paradise Lost," He 
said he had, but could only partially 
understand it, adding, however, that 
those parts which he could make out 
appeared to bim to be admirably ere- 
outed, that amongst these there was 
onewhiohhadparlionlarly stnickhim 
namely ; 

" At n oil rygna oocli 

The rendering of Milton's 

" And on thcdr blngH sraU 

, rand as it was. was certainly 
equalled by the Welsh version and 
lerhaps surpEiased, for that he was 
lisposed to think that there was aome- 
tbing more terrible in "croch dara- 
""■ ' than in "harsh thunder." 

am disposed to think so too," 
_ _. " Now can you tell me whew 
Owen Pngh is buried f " 
" I cannot," said he; "but I suppose 
'-" '"" you, who know tiie 



other 



"K offers 



[irying-pl_.. __ _ — 

PoSably acquainted with the bury- 
ig'place of Owen Pugh," 

No," said I, " I am not. Unlike 
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be mode out of the life of the quiet 
student a3 out of that of the popular 
poet. As soon as ever I learn where 
his grave is 1 »ha]l assuredly make a 

pilgrimago to it." Mr. K thea 

Bsked me a. good many questiona ahout 
Spain, and a, certain sing-ulor race of 
people abont whom I have written a 
good deal. Before going- away he told 
me that a friend of nis, of the name of 

I , wouid call upon me iirovided 

he thought 1 should not consider his 
doing BO an intmsion. "Let him 
come by all means," said I ; '* I shall 
never look nplin a visit from a friend 
of ynnrs in the light of an intru- 

In a few days came his friend, a 
flue tall athletic man of about forty. 
" You are no Welshman," said I, as I 
looked at him. 

" No," said he, " I am a native of 
Lincolnshire, but 1 have resided in 
Llangollen for thirteen years." 

"In what capacity f said I. 

" In the wine-trade," said he. 

" Instead of coming to Llangollen," 
said I, " and entering into the wine- 
trade, you should have gone to London, 
and enlisted into the life-guards." 

" Well," said he, with a smile, " I 
had once or twice thought of doing so. 
However, fate hronght me to Llan- 
gollen, and I am not sorry that she 
did, for I have done very well here." 

I soon found out that bs was a well- 
read and indeed highly accomplished 

man. LikehisfrienaR , Mr. J — ■ 

asked me a great many questions 
bbont Spain. By degrees we got on 
*die subject of Spanish literature. I 
■aid that the literature of Spain was 
a fir8t-rat« literature, but thixt it was 
not very extensive. He asked me 
vhether I did not think that Lope de 
Yega was much overrated. 

Not a bit," said I ; "LopedeTega 
was one of the greatest geniuses that 
ever lived . He was not only a great 
dramatist and lyric poet, but a prose 
writer of marvellous abilitv, as he 
proved bj several admirable tales, 
amongst which is the best ghost story 
in the world." 

Another remarkable person whom 
Xgot acquoiatedwiOi about this time. 



was A , the innkeeper, who lived 

a little way down the road, of whom 
John Jones had spoken so highly, 
saying, amongst other things, that he 
was the clebbert'St man in LlangolieD. 
One day as I was looking in at his 
gate, he came forth, took off his hat, 
and asked me to do him the honour to 
come in and look at his grounds. I 
complied, and as he showed me about 
he told me his history in nearly the 
following words ; — 

" I am i Devonian by birth. For 
many years I served atravellin^ gen- 
tleman, whom I accompanied m all 
his WDnderings. I have been five 
times across the Alps, and in every 
capital of Europe. M]r master at 
length dying left me iu his will some- 
thing handsome, whereupon I deter- 
mined to be a servant no longer, but 
married, and came to Llangollen, 
which 1 had visited long before with 
mymastei, and had been much pleased 
with. After a little time these pre- 
mises becoming vacant, I took them, 
and set np in the public line, more to 
have something to do. than for the 
sake of gain, about which, indeed, I 
need not trouble myself much, my 
poor, dear master, as I said before, 
having done very handsomely by me 
at his death. Here I have lived for 
several years, receiving strangers, and 
improving my house and grounds, I 
am tolerably comfortable, out oonfesa 
I sometimes look bock to my formef 
roving life rather wistfully, for there 
is no Efe so merry as the traveller's." 

He was about the middle a^e and 
somewhat uuder the middle ause. I 
hod a good deal of conversation with 
him, and was much struck with his 
frank, straightforward manner. Ha 
enjoyed a high character at Llangollen 
for probity and likewise for nlever- 
ness, being reckoned an excellent 
gardener, and an almost unequalled 
cook. His master, the travelling gen- 
tleman, might well leave him a hand- 
some remembraace in his will, for he 
hod not only been an excellent and 
trushr servant to him, but had ono« 
saved his life at the hazard of his own, 
amongst the frightful precipices of 
the AtpB. Booh letiied gentlemen*! 
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•eiTiuti, or Hucli publicans either, 

M honest A , are not every day to 

be fonnd, Hia gronnds, principally 
laid out by bis own haadi. exbioited 
■n imfinitf of taite, and hii bonse, 



into whiob I looked, was a perfect 
pictare of neatness. An7 tourist 
viaitinff Llangollen for a abort period 
could do no Better tban take up bis 
abode at tbe bDitdry of booeBt A . 



CHAFTER LTl. 
UnglBg of Bell*.— Battb of Abu.— The Brown Jog.— Ab at lUntsUetL— StrntM 

Ok tbe third of October— I think that 
irai the date — as my family and my* 

■elf, attended hf trQsty John Jones, 
were retnminff on foot from vigitinf; 
a park not lar from Uhiwabon we 
beard, when about a mile from Llan- 
(tollen, a sudden ringinff of the hells 
of the place, and a loud shouting:. 
Presently we observed a postman hur- 

X'nit in a cart from the direction of 
town. " Peth yw y matters" 
■aid John Jones. " T matter, y mat- 
ter ! " said the poatroan in a tone of 
exultation. *' Sebastopol vedi cym- 
meryd Hurrah ! " 

" Wbutdoeshegayi*' ■aidmywife 
anxiously to me. 
" Wby, that Sebostopot u taken," 



■aidL 

"Then yoa hnve been , 

■aid mywife smiling, "for you always 
Boid that the place would either not 
be taken at all or would cost the allies 
to take it a dual of time and en im- 
mense quantity ot blood and treasure, 
and hero it is taken at onoe, for the 
allies only landed the other day. 
Well, thank God, you have been mis- 

" Thank God, indeed," said I, 

■ways supposing that IhaTe been 

taken— but I hardly think from what 
I have known of the Russians that 
they would let their t«wu— however, 
let us hope that they have let it ' 
taken, Hurrah 1 " 

We reached our dwelling. My wife 
and dauj^liter went in. John Jones 
betook himself to his cotta«e, and I 
vent into the town, in which there 
Wju a great excitement i n wHd Tun- 



ning troop of boys was ahoutii.g ' ' So- 
bastopol wedi ovmmeryd Hurrah ' 
Hurrahl" Old Mr. Jones was stand- 
in;; bare-headed at his door. " Ah,'* 
said the old gentleman, " I am 
glad to see you. Let us conftratnlate 
each other," he addeil, shaking mo 
by the hand. " Sehastopol taken, 
and in lo short a time. How fortu- 

" Fortunate indeed," said 1, re- 
tuminit his hearty shake; "I only 
hope it may be true." 

"0, there can be no doubt of its 
being true," said the old gentleman. 
"The accounts are most positive. 
Come in, and I will tell you all the 
circumstances." I followed him into 
his little back parlour, where we both 
sat down, 

" Now," said thp old cliorch-clerk, 
" I will tell you all about it. The 
allies landed about twenty miles froai 
Sebaatopol and proceeded to march 
against it. When nearly half way 
they found the Russians posted on a 
hill. Their position was naturally 
very strong, and they had made it 
more so bf means of^ redoubts and 
trenches. However, the allies undis- 
mayed, attacked the enemy, and after 
a desperate resistance, drove them 
over the hill, and foUowing fast at 
their heels entered the town pell-mell 
with them, taking it and all that re- 
mained alive of the Russian army. 
And what do yoa think ? Tbe Welsb 
hij'hly distinguished themselves. Tbe 
Welsn fusileers were the first to mount 
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•bowed that the conrage of the An- 
cient Britons still sarviTea in theii 
descendants. And now I intend to 
stand beverai^e. I assure yon I da. 
No words ! I insist upon it. I hive 
heard you say you are fond of good 
ale, and I intend to fetch you a pint 
of such ale as I am sure you never 
drank in your life." Thereupon ho 
hurried out of the roorn, and through 
the shop into the street. 

"Well," said I, wheni wasbymy- 
■elf, "if this news does not regularly 
surprise me 1 I can easily conceive 
that the Kussians would be beaten in 
a pitched buttle by tha English and 
French— but that they should have 
been so quickly followed up by the 
allies as not to be able to shut their 
gates and man their walls is to me in- 
conceivable. Why, the Russians re- 
treat like the wina, and have a thou- 
sand ruses at command, in order to 
retard an enemy So at least I 
tht^tpht, but it is plain that I know 
nothing about them, nor indeed much 
of my own countrymen ; I should 
never have thought that English 
soldiers could have marched fast 
enough to overtake Russians, more 
especially with such a being to com- 
mand them, as , whom I and 

indeed almost every one else have 
alwaya considered a dead weight on 
the English service. I suppose, how- 
ever, that both they and their onm- 
mander were spurred on by the active 
French." 

Presently, the old church clerk made 
his appearance with a glass in one 
httnd, and a brown jug of ale in the 

" Here," said he, filling the glass, 
" is some of the real Llangollen ale, X 
got it from the little inn, the Eagle, 
over the way, which was always cele- 
brated for its' ale. They stared at me 
when I went in and asked for a pint 
of ale, as they knew that for twenty 
years I have drunk no liquor what- 
ever, owi ng to the state of my stomach, 
which will not allow me to orink any- 
thing stronper than water and tea. I 
told them, however, it was for a gen- 
tleman, a friend of mine, irhom I 
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wished to treat in honour of the fall of 
Sebast«pol." 

I would fain have excused myself, 
but the old gentleman insisted on my 
drinking. 

"■Well," said I, taking the glass, 
" thank God that our gloomy forebod- 
ings are not likely to be reaBsed. Oes 
y byd i'r glM Frythoneg 1 May Bri- 
tain's glory last as long aa the world!" 

Then, looking for a moment at tha 
ale which was of a dark -brown 
colour, I put the glass to my Ups and 

" Ah 1 " said the old church clerk, 
"I see you like it, for you bars 

emptied the glass at a draught." 

" It is good ale," said I. 

"Good," said the old gentlemiHL 
rather hastily, "^ood; did you ever 
taste any so good in your life ? " 

"Why, as to that," said I, "I 
hardly know what to say ; I havs 
drunk some very good ale in my day. 
However, I'll trouble you for another 

"0 ho, you will," said the old gen- 
tleman; "that's enough; if youdidnot 
think it first- rate you would not ask for 
more. This," said he, as he filled the 

Elasa again, " is genuine malt and hop 
quor, brewed in a way only known, 
they aay, to acme few people in this 
place. You must, however, take care 
how much you take of it. Only a few 
glasses will make you dispute with 
your friends, and a few more qaarrel 
with them. Strange thines are said 
of what Llangollen ale made people do 
of yore; and I remember thatwheni 
was young and could drink ale two or 
three glasses of the Llangollen Juice 
of the barleycorn would make me — 
however, those times are gone by.'' 

" Has Llangollen ale," said I after 
tasting the second glass, "ever been 
sung in Welsh ^ is there no englyu ' 

" No," said the old church cleric, 
" at any rate, that I am aware." 

" Well," said I, " I can't aing its 
praises ia a Welsh englyn, but I think 
contrive to do so in an English 

_iin with the heln of w^■' 

have told m 
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" Llinpilten'B brovD »le la nitli nult nd 

Tla EDDil 1 but [Inii'l qnnff it from eren- 

ing till dawn; 
Foi too much of tLmt hIb vlll laisllDt jon 

to attitt ; 
Xw mncli of tlwt ale Iiu caniod knliH 

tcbedrawu.' 

"That's not ro bad," said the old 
chnrch clerk, " but I think some of 
our barda could have produced Bonic- 
thiag better— that is, in Welsh; for 

example old . Wbat'stho name 

of the old bard who wrote so mEmj 
eUKlyninnonnle?" 

" Sion Tudor," said I ; " yes ; but 
ha was a great poet. Ah, he has writ- 
ten some wonderful eng-lynion on ale; 
but yon will please to bear in mind 
that all his erglynion are upon had 
ale, and it is easier to turn to ridicule 
what is bad than to do anything like 
justice to what is good." 

0, great was the rejoicing for a few 
days at LlanKoUen tor the reported 
triumph; ana the share of the Welsh 
in that ^nmph reconciled for a time 
the descendants of the Ancient Bri- 
tons to the seed of the coiling serpent. 
"Welsh and Saions together will 
conquer the world I " shoated brats as 
they stood barefooted in the kennel. 
In a little time, however, news not 
qnite so cheering arrived. There had 
been a battle fought, it is true, in 
which the RuSBians had been beaten, 
end the little Welsh had very much 
distinguished themselves, but no 8e- 
taitopol had been taken. The Bus- 



ana had retreated to their town, 
.. hioh, till then almost defenceless on 
the land side, they had, foUowinff their 
old maxim of "never despair, ri^n- 
dered almost impregnable in a few 
daya.whilsttheallieB, chiefly owing to 
the Bupinenessof the British common* 
der, were loitering on the field of bat- 
tle. In a word, all had happened 
which the writer, from bis knowledge 
of the EuBsians and his own country- 
men, had conceived likely to happen 
from the beginning. Then oamo the 
news of the commencement of a seem- 
ingly interminable siege, and of dis- 
asters and disgraces on the part of the 
British ; there was no more aboating 
at Llangollen in connection with tha 
Crimean expedition. But the subject 
is a disagreeable one, and the writer 
will dismiss it after a, few brief worda. 
it was quite r^ht and conustent 
with the justice of God that the 
British arms ahould be subjected to 
disaster and ignominy about that 
period. A deed of infamous iAJustice 
and cruelty had been perpetrated, and 
the perpetrators instead of being 
punisned had received ajiplauBe and 
promotion : so if the British expedi- 
tion to Sebastopol waa a disastrous 
andignominious one, who can wonder! 
Was it likely that the groans of poor 
Parry would be unheard from the 
corner to which he had retired to hide 
his head by "the Ancient of days" 
who sits above the cloud, and from 
thence sends judgments } 



CHAPTEE LTH. 

Tho KiWBpQxr.— A Ntw WaIk.~Paiitr< 7 I>irr.— Ostnienl and Bulcf-UeiL— Ths Uu 
on Honabw^. — H«*<r Mgns, 

How 



" Dbab me," said I to my wife as I 
sat by the £re one Saturday morning, 
looking at a newspaper which had 
been sent to ns from our own district, 
" what is tiiis i Why, the death of 

oor old friend Dr. . He died 

Ust Tuesday week after a short ill- 
SMC, for be preached in his eburoL at 
- Uie preTious Sunday." 



" Poor man !"«iid my wife. 

sorry I am to heat of his death ! 
However, he died in the fulness of 
years after a long and exemplary life. 
He waa an excellent man and good 
Christian shepherd. I knew him well: - 
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hceamo -nhcii I talked to him about 
Wales, for he, yoa know, was a 
Welshman. I foi^t to ask what 
part of Wales he came from. I sup- 
pose I shall newer know now." 

Feeling' indiapoaod either for writ- 
ing or reading, I determined to take 
a walk to PentrS y Dwr, a village in the 
north-west part of the valley which I 
hod not yet visited, I purposed 
going by a path under the Eg-lwyaig 
craifs which 1 had heard led thither 
and to return by the monastery, I 
setout. Theday wasdiillandgloomy. 
Crossing the canal I pursued my 
course by romantiu lanes till I found 
myself under the crags. The rocky 
lidge here turns away to the north, 
having previously run from the east 
to the west. 

After proceeding nearly ■ mOe 
amidst very beauliful scenery I 
came to a farm-yard where I aaw 
Beveral men engaged in repairing a 
building. This farm-yard was in a 
rcry sequestered situation ; a hill 
overhung it on the west, half-way up 
whose side stood a farm-house to 
which it probably pertained. On the 
north-west was a, most romantic hill 
covered with wood to the very top. 
A wild valley led, I knew not whither, 
to the north between crags and the 
wood-oovered hill. Going up to a man 
of respectable appciirance, who seemed 
to be superintending the others, I 
flaked him in English the way to 
Pentr6 y Dwr. He replied that I 
must follow the path up the hill to- 
wards the ho use, behind which I should 
Hnd a road which would lead me 
through the wood to Pentr6 Dwr. As 
he spoke very good English I asked 
him where he had learnt it. 

" Chiefly in South Wales," s^d he, 
"where they speak less Welsh than 

I gathered from him that he lived 
in the house on the hill end was a 
f;irmer. I asked him U> what place 
ihe rosd up the valley to the north 
led. 

"Wa generally bo by that road to 
Wreihim," ha replied ; "itisashort 
but a. wild rood through the hills." 

Aft«r a little discourse oa the times. 



, which he told me were not quite so 
bad for farmers ai they had been, I 
bade him farewell. 

Mounting the hill I passed round 
the house, as the farmer had directed 
me, and turned to the west along a 

Sath on the side of the mountain. A 
eep valley was on my left, and on 
my risht above me a thick wood 
jiiincipaUy of oak. About a mils 
farther on the path winded down a 
descent, at the bottom of which I saw 
a brook and a number of cottages be- 
yond it. 

I passed over the brook by meansof 
a long slab laid across and reached the 
cottages. I was now as I supposed 
in PentrS y Dwr, and a pentrS V dwr 
most truly it looked, for those Welsh 
words signify in English the village of 
the water, and the brook here ran 
through the village, in every room of 
which its pretty murmuring: sound 
mnst have been audible, I looked 
about me in the hope of seeing some- 
body of whom I could ask a question 
or two, but acting no one I turned to 
the south intending to regain Llan- 
gollen by the way of the monastery. 
Coming to a cottage 1 aaw a woman to 
all appearance very old standing by 
the door, and asked her in Welsh 
where I was. 

" In Pentrfi Dwr," said she. " This 
house and those yonder," pointing to 
the cottages past which I had come, 
■'are Pentrfi y Dwr. There is, how- 
ever, another Pentre Dwr up the glen 
yonder," said she, pointing towards 
the north— "which is called Pentr6 
Dwr uehaf (the upper)— this is called 
PentrS Dwr iaaf (the lower)," 

" Is it called Pentrfe Dwr," said I, 
"because of the water of the brook!" 

"Likely enough," said she, " but I 
never thought of the matter before," , 

Bhe was blear-eyed, and her skin, 
which seemed drawn tight over her 
forehead and cheek-bones, was of the 
colour of parchment, I asked her how 
old she was. 

" Fifteen after three twenties," she 
replied; meaning that she wasseventy- 
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fifteea after four twenties. I, how- 
ever, did not tell her so, for I am 
always cautious not to hurt the feel- 
ings of any body, especially of the 
agid. 

CoQtinning my way I soon overtook 
a man driving five or six yery large 
Lags. Oneoftneae which was muzzled 
was of a trnlf immense size, and 
walked with oooBiderable difficulty ou 
account of ita fntnesB. I walked for 
some time b^ the side of the noble 
porker, admirinrit. Atlensth a man 
rode up on horaeback from the way we 
had oome; he said something to the 
driver of the hogi, who instantly un- 
muzzled the immense oreature, who 
gave aloud grunt on finding his snout 
and month &ee. From the conversa- 
tion which ensued between the two 
men I found that the diiver was the 
servant and the other the master. 

" Those hogs are too fat t« drive 
along the road," said I at last to the 
latter 

" We brought them, in a oart as far 
as the Fentre Dwr," said the man on 
horseback, " but as they did not like 
the jutting we took them out." 

" And where are you taking them 
to V said 1. 

"To Llangollen," said the man, 
" for the fair on Monday." 

" WhatdoesthatbigfellowweighJ" 
Raid I, DointiuR to the largest hog. 

"He'll weigh about eighteen score," 
raid the man. 

"Whatdo you mean by eighteen 
•core?" said 1. 

" Eighteen score of pounds," said 
the man. 

"And how much do you expect to 
get for him i " 

''Eight iioDnds; Ishan'ttakolcss." 

" And who will buy him i " said I. 

"Some gent from Wolverhampton 
or about there," said the man; "there 
will be plentv of pents from Wolver- 
hampton at the fair." 

' ' And what do you fatten your hogs 
Spon i " said I. 

" Oatmeal," said the man. 

" And why not on barley-meal ? " 

" Oatmeal is the best," said the man ; 
" the gents from Wolverhampton pre- 
fer than fattened on oitmeal." 



"Do the gents of Wolverhampton," 
said I, " eatthe bogs i " 

"They do not, said the man; 
"they buy them to sell again; and 
they like hogs fed on oatmeal best, 
beoBuse they are the fatteat." 

"But the pork is not the best," said 
I; "oil hog-flesh raised on oatmeal i* 
bitter and wiry; beoause do you 



"I understand a thing or two," said 
I, " but I am not in the trade. Do 
you eome from far I " 

" From Llandeglo," said the man. 

"Are younhog-merobant?" said I. 

"Yea," said he, "and a horse- 
dealer, and a farmer, though rather a 

"I suppose, as you are a horse- 
dealer,'' said I, "you travel much 
about i " 

" Yes," said the man ; " I have 
travelled a good deal about Wales and 
England." 

"Have you been in Tnys FonI" 

" I see you are a Welshman," said 
the man. 

"No," said I, "bnt I know a little 
Welsh." 

" Ynys Fon," said the man ! " Tea, 
I have "been in Anglesey more times 
than I can tell." 

" Do you know Hugh Pritchard," 
said I, " who lives at Fentracth 
Coch?" 

" I know him well." said the man, 
" and an honest fellow he is." 

" And Mr. Bos? " said I. 

"What Bosi" said he. "Do yon 
mean a lusty, red-fnced man in top- 
boots and grey coat i " 

" That's he," said I. 

" He's a clever one," said the maa. 
"I suppose by your knowing these 
people you are a drover or a horst*- 
dealer. Yes," said he, turning half- 
round in his saddle and looking at me, 
" you are a horse-dealer. I remember 
you well now, and once sold a horse to 
you at Chelmstord," 

" I nm no horse-dealer," said 1, 
" nor did I ever buy a horse at Chelma* 
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land. Have you 

or Suffolk?" 

" So," 8^d the man, "but I know 
Mmething of Suffolk. I have an 
unole there." 

" Whereaboutf in Suffblki " said I. 

" At a pUoe called ," said the 



" ShaU I tell you his namef" wid I. 
"It is not likely you should know 
hia name,'' said the man. 
" Neverthdeu," said I, " 1 will tell 



ttj: 



-hi«i 



"but I 



'■Well." Baid tha num, 
enoueh that is hiiuame." 

" It was bis name," said I, 
am sorry to tell you he is no more. 
To-day u Saturday. He died last 
Tuesday week and was probably 
buried last Monday. An exoellent 
man was Dr. H. 0. A credit to his 
coantry and to his order." 

The man was silent for soma time 
and then said with a softer voice and 
« very ditt'erent manner from that he 



had u»ed before, "I nerei saw him 
but ones, and that was niore than 
twenty years ago^bat I have heard 
say that be was an excellent man— I 
see, sir, that you are a olergyman." 

"I am no olerjfymaB," said I, "but 
I knew youF uncle and prized him. 
What was his native place i " 

" Corwen," said the man, then 
taking out his handkerchief he wiped 
his eyes, and said with a faltering 
voioe " This will be heavy news 

We were now past the monastery, 
and bidding him farewell 1 descended 
to the canal, and returned home byita 
bank, whilst the Welsh drurer, the 
nephew of the learned, eloquent and 
exemplary Welsh doctor, pursued with 
his servant and animals his way by the 
hiKb road t^ Llani^ullen. 

Manv sons of Welsh yeomen brought 
up to the Church have become oma< 
ments of it in distant Saxon land, but 
few, very few, have by lesrninif, elo- 
quence and Christian virtues rtflected 
BO much lustre upon it as Hugh Q— • 
of Corwen. 



CHAPTER LVIir, 



> at ohuroh 

with my familr. The service was in 

English, and the younger Mr. E 

preached. The text I hiTo forgotten, 
but I remember perfectly well that the 
Rermon was scriptural and elegant. 
When we came out the rain was fall- 
ing in torrentfi. Neither I nor my 
family wentto ohuroh in theaftemoon. 
I however attended the evening service 
whioh is always in Welsh. The elder 

Mr. E preached. Text 3 Cor. 

X. t. The sermon was an admirable 
one, admonitory, pathetic and highlv 
eloouent ; I went home very much 
edilied, and editied my wife and 
Hennetta, hy repeatioK to them in 



whioh I had been listening to 

in Welsh. After supper, in which I 
did not join, for I never take supper, 
providea I have taken dinner, they 
went to bed whilst 1 remained seated 
before the hre, with mjr back near the 
table and my eyes hxed upon the 
embers whioh were rapidly expiring, 
and in this posture sleepsurjirised me. 
Amongst the proverbial sayings of the 
Welsh,' whioh are chiefly preserved in 
tha shape of triads, is the following 
one: "Three things come unawares 
■a-paa a man, sleep, sin, and old age." 
This saying holds sometimes good 
with respect to sleep and old age, but 
DCTer with respect to lu. Siu doe* 
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not oome nnawares upon a man : Ood 
iBJort,aad would never iianiBh ai 
•s He always does for bein^ overo 

liyamif sin weie able to take him 

awatet ; and neither tileep nor old age 
«lwaTB come unawarKg upon a man. 
People frequently feel them selves 
groiu^ to sleep and feel old age stealing 
upon them ; thoug-h there can be nt 
doubt that sleep and old age some- 
times oome unawan-8 — old age oamt 
unawares upon mei it was only the 
other day that I vas aware that I was 
old, though I had long been old, and 
sleep came unawares upon me in that 
chair in nhich I had sat down without 
thesligktestthouEht of sleeping. And 
there asl sat Ihad a dream— what did 
I dream about ? the sermou, musing 
upon which I had been overcome by 
sleep } ni-t a bit ! I dreamt about a 
widely-different matter, Methonght 
Iwosin Llangollen lair in the place 
where thu pigs were sold, in the midst 
of Welsh UroTers, immense ho 

immense men whom I look to 

gentsof Wolverhampton. Whathiige 
fellows they were! almost as huge " 
the hogs for which they higgled ; t_, 
generEuity of them dressed in brown 
sporting coats, drub breeches, yellow- 
topped cools, splashed all over with 
mud, and with low-crowned broad- 
brimmed hats. One enormous fellow 
particnlnrly caught my notice. I 
guessed he musthaveweighed at least 
eleven score, he had a half-ruddy, 
half-tallowy face, brown hair, and 
rather thin whiskers. He was higgling 



with the proprietor of an 

bogf and as he higgled he __ . . 
•s tf be had a dioiculty of respi- 



fgled ha wheezed 



ration, and frequently wiped off, with 
a dirty- white i>ocket-handkerohief, 
drD[)s ofpersplration which stood npon 
his face. At last methoughthebought 
the hog for nine pounds, and had no 
sooner oonoluded his bargain than 
turning round to me, who was stand- 
ing close by staring at him, he slapped 
me on the shoulder with a hand of im- 
mense weight, crying with a half- 
piping, half-wheeziug voice, "Coom, 
neigh buiii',coom, 1 and thou haveoftcn 
dealt; gi" me noo a poond for my 
wrguo, iwd it shAll be all thy own. 



I felt in a great rage at his uncere- 
monious behaviour, and owing to tho 
flutter of my spirits whilst I was think- 
ing whether or not I should try and 
knock him down, I awoke, and found 
the tire nearly out and the ecclcsiasti 
oal cat seated on my shoulders. Th 
creature had not been turned out, na 
ought to have been, before my wife an 
daughter retired, and feeling cold ha 
got upon the table and thence ha 
sprungupon my back for tke sake of tha 
warmth which itknew was tobe found 
there ; and no doubt the sprinfring on 
my shoulders by Ihe ecclesiastic .il cat 
was what t took in my dream to be the 
slap on my shouldera by the Wolver- 
hampton gent. 

The day of tha fair was dull and 
gloomy, an exact counterpart of the 
previous Saturday. Owing to some 
cause I did not go into the fair till past 
one o'clock, and then seeing neilker 
immense hogs nor immense men I con- 
clnded that the gents of Wolverhamp- 
ton had been there and after pitrebas- 
inir ttie larger porkers had departed 
with their bargains t« their native 
district. After sauntering about a 
little time 1 returned home. After 
dinner I went ajiain into the fair along 
with my wife ; the stock buainess had 
long been over, but I observed more 
stalls than in the morning, and a far 
greater throng, for the country people 
ior miles round had pound into the 
little town. Uy a stall on which were 
some poor legs and shoulders of mut- 
ton J perceived the English butcher, 
whom the Welsh one had attempted to 
slaughter. I recognized him by k 
patch which he wore on his cheek. My 
wife and I went up and enquired how 
he was. He said that he still felt 
poorlv, but that be hoped he should get 
round. I asked him if he remembered 
me ; and received for answer that he 
remembered having seen me when tho 
examination took place into " his 
matter." I then enquired what had 
become of his antagonist and was told 
that he was in prison awaiting his 
trial. I gathered from him tliat he 
was a native of the Southdown country 
and a shepherd by profession ; that he 
bad b«ea eqgoe^d by Hia equiiv of 
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Porking^on in Bbropahire tolook aSter 
his sheep, and that he had lived there 
R year or two, but becomiog tired of 
his aitutttiou he hnd come to Dan- 
gollen, where he had married a Wel'h- 
woman and set up as a hntcher. Wc 
told bim that as be was oar country- 
man we should be happy to deal with 
him aometimcs ; he, however, received 
the inform ution with perfect apathy, 
never so much as saying; "thank yon." 
He was a tall lanikin fifturo with a 
pair of large, lack-lustre, staring eyes, 
and upon the whole appeared to ba 
good for very little. Leavinjr him we 
went some waj up the principal street, 
presently m^ wife turned into a shop, 
and I observing a little bookstall went 
Bptoit and begun to inspect the books. 
Thev were chiefly in Welsh. Seeing a 
kind of chap book, which bore nn lis 
title-pajfB the nameof Twm O'r Nant, 
I took It up. It was called Y Llwyn 
Celyn or the Holly Grove, and con- 
tained the life ana one r>( the inter- 
ludes of Tom 0' the Dingle or Thomas 
Edwards. It purported to be the tirst 
of four numWrs, each of which 
ftmongst other thin^ was to contain 
one of hia interludes. The price of 
the unmber was one shilling. I 

Saeetioned the man of the stall about 
le other numbers, hut found that this 
was the only one which he jMSsessed. 
Earer, however, to read an interlude 
of the celebrated Tom I purchased it 
and turned away from the stall. 
Scarcely had I done so when I saw a 
wild lookinr woman with two wild 
children looking at me. The woman 
curtseyed to me, and I thought I re- 
cognized the elder of the two Irish 
femolea whom I had seen in the tent on 



the green meadow near Chester. Iwas 
froing to address her, hut just then my 
wife called to me from the shop and I 
weiit to her, and when I returned to 
look for the woman she and her 
children had disappeared, and though 
I searched about for her I conld 
not see her. for which I was sorry, 
as I wished very much to have 
some conversation with her about 
the ways of the Irish wanderers. 1 
was thinkin)!' of going to look for her 
up " Paddy's dingle,'' but my wife 
meeting me begged me to go home with 
her, as it was getting late. So I went 
home with my better half, heaiin;; 
my late literary acquLsition in my 

That nieht T sat np very late read- 
ing the life of Twm O'r Nant, written 
by himself in choice Welsh, and his 
interlude which was styled " Cyfoeth 
a Thylody ; or, Uicbes and Poverty.'' 
The life 1 had read in my boyhood in 
an old Welsh magazine, and I now 
read it again with great zest, and no 
wonder, as it is probably the most re- 
markable autobiography ever penned. 
The interlude I had never seen before, 
nor indeed onv of the dramatic pieces 
of Twm O'r Nant, though I had fre- 
quently wished to procure some of 
them — so I read the present one with 
great eagerness. Of the life I shall 
give some account and also some ex- 
tracts from it, which wilt enable the 
reader to judge of Tom's personal cha- 
racter, and also an abstract of the 
interlude, from which the reader may 
form a tolerably correct idea of the 
poetical powers of him whomhiscoun- 
trymen delight to call " the Welsh 
Shokespcar.' 
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*' I AH the first-bom of myparents," I called Lower Pen Parchell, on land 
— saysThomasEdwarda. "They were which once belonged to the celebrated 
poor people and very ignorant. I was lolo Ooch. My parents afterwards 
brooght into the worid in a plaoc I lemoved to the Nant (or dingle] neur 
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NantglTii, aituated in b. place oalled 
Coom Pemant. The Nant was the 
middlemoBt of three homesteads, 
which are in the Coom, and are called 
the Upper, Middle, and Lower Hant ; 
^and it so happened that in the Upper 
Kant there were people who had a 
boy of about the Bune ag-e aa mfself, 
pud forasmuch aa they were better to 
do in the world than my parents, they 
having onlr two children whilut mine 
had ten, I wai called Tom of the 
Uing'le, whilst he waa denominated 
Thomas Williams." 

After givitig some anecdotes of hia 
childhood he goes on thus ;— " Time 
passed on till! was about eight years 
old, and then in the summer I waslueky 
enough to be sent to school for three 
weeks ; and as soon as I had learnt to 
•pell and read a few words I conceived 
a, mighty desire to learn to write ; so 
I went in quest of elderberries to 
make me ink, and my first essay ~ 
writing was trying to oopy on t 
aides of the leaves of books the letters 
of the words 1 read. It happened, 
however, that a shop in the villaf^e 
caught fire and the greater part of it 
was burnt, only a Tew trifles being 
saved, and amongst the soorched ar- 
ticles my mother got for a penny a 
number of sheets of paper burnt at 
tiie edges, and sewed them together to 
serve as copy-books for me. Without 
loss of time I went to tho smith of 
Waendwysog, who wrote for me the 
letters on the upper part of the leaves ; 
»nd careful onouffh was I to fill the 
whole paper with scrawlinga which 
looked for all the world like crows' 
feet. I went on getting paper and 
tak, and something to oopy now from 
this person, and now from that, until 
I learned to read Welsh and to write 
It at the same time." 

He copied out a great many oaroli 
and songs, and the neighbours observ- 
ing his ibndnesa for learning per- 
suaded his father to allow him to go 
to the village school to ienm Englisn. 
At the end of three weeks, however, 
his father, considering that he was 
losing bis time, would allow him to go 
no Longer, but took him into the fields 
IB ordet t^at tho boy might assist 



quaintanoe with on old man, chapel- 
reader in Pentre y Foelss. who had a 
great many old books in hia possession, 
which he allowed Tom to read ; be 
then had the honour of becoming «d 



" I became very intimate," says he, 
with a man who was a poet; he 
oonld neither read nor write ; but he 
was a poet by nature, having a muse 
wonderfully glib at making triplets 
and quartets. He was nicknamed 
Turn Tai of the Hoor. He made an 
en^lyn for me to put in a book in 
which I was inserting all tiie yersee I 
could collect : 

' ■ Tom Ethii'i the k4 for bontlng up •Dn^s, 

Tom Etui to whnni the beat Isnmlns 

belnnia : 



went to school for a fortnight in order 
to learn English ; but then I altered 
it into Thomas Edwards, for Evan, 
Edwards was the name of my father, 
and I should have been making my- 
seK a bastard had I continued caUing 
myself by my first name. However I 
had the honour of being secretary to 
the old poet. When he had maae a 
song he would keep it in his memory 
till I came to him. Sometimes after 
the old man had repeated his composi- 
tion to me I wonla begin to dispute 
with him, asking whether the thing 
would not be better another way, and 
ho conld hardly keep from flying into 
a passion with me for putting his 
work to the torture." 

It was then the custom for yonn; 
lads to go about playing what were 
called interludes, namely dramatio 
pieces on religious or moral Bubj'eets, 
written by rustic poets. Shortly after 
Tom had attained the age of twelve 
he went about with oertun lads of 
Nantglyn playing these pieces, gene- 
rally acting the part of agirl, because, 
u he says, he had the best Toic*. 
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About this time lie wrote an iuterluUe 
himself, foonded on "John Bunyan's 
Spiritual Courtship,'' which wae, how- 
ever, stolon from nim by a young fel- 
low from Anglesey, along wiih the 
greater part of the poema and pieoea 
which he had copied. This afiair at 
first very mnoh disheartened Tom: 
plnokiiig up his Bpirita, however, he 
vent oq compoBing, and Boon acijaired 
amongst his neighbours the title of 
"(he poet," to the great mortifloation 
of his parents, who were aniioua to 
•ee him become an industrious hus- 
bandman. 

" Before Iwas qnite fonrtsea," says 
he, " I had made another interlade, 
but when my father and mother heard 
ftbout it they did all they could to in- 
duce me to destroy it. However, I 
would not bum it, but ^ave it to 
Hugh of Llangwin, a celebrated poet 
of me time, who tookittoLandymog, 
'where he sold it for ten shillings to the 
lads of the place, who performed it the 
following summer ; but I never got 
anything for my labour, save a sup of 
ale from the pliyers when I met them. 
This at the heel of other things would 
have induced me to give up poetry, 
had it been in the power of anything 
to do so. I made two interluden," he 



, ■ for the people of 

lilanbedr in the Vale of Clwyd, and 
the other for the lads of Llanarmon in 
Tale, one on the subject of Naaman's 
leprosy, and the other about hypocrisy, 
Vhich was a re-fashionment of the 
Tvork of Eichard Parry of Ddiserth. 
When I was young I had such a rage 
or madness for poetizing, that I would 
make a song on almost anytbiog I 
saw — and it was a meroy that many 
did not kill me or break my bones, on 
Rcoountof my evil tongue. Myparenta 
often told me I shoold have some 
mischief done me if I went on in the 
■way in which I was going. Once on 
a time beingwith some companions as 
bad as myself, 1 happened to use same 
very free language m a place where 
three lovers were with a young lass 
of my neighbourhood, who lived at a 
place called Ty Celyn, with whom 
they kept company. I said in dis- 
oouwe thnt they were the Cflcks of 



Ty Celyn. The girl heard me, and 
conceived a spite against me on ae- 
count of my scurrilous lan^age. She 
had a brother, who was acruelfighteri 
he took the part of his sister, and de< 
termined to chastise me. One Sunday 
evening he shouted to me as I was 
oominor from Kantglyn — our ways 
were the same till we got nearly home 
— he had determined to ^va me a 
thrashing, and he had with him a 
piece of oak itick just suited for th« 
purpose. After we had tauntrd eadi 
other for some time, as we went alona 
he flung his stick on the ground, ana 
stripped himself stsrk naked. I took 
off my hat and my neckcloth, and 
took his stick in my "hand, whereupon 
running to the hedge he 1«ok a stoke, 
and straieht we set to tike two furies. 
After fighting some time, our sticks 
were shivered to pieces and quite 
short; sometimes we were upon the 
ground, but did not give up nghting 
on that account. Many people came 
up and would fain have parted us, 
but he would by no means let them. 
At last we agreed to go and pull fresh 
stakes, and then we went at it again 
until he could no longer stand, fha 
marks of this battle are upon him and 
me to this day. At last, covered with 
a gore of blood, he was dragged home 
by his neitthbours. He was in a dread- 
ful condition and many thought ha 
would die. Onthemorrowtherecama 
an alarm that he was dead, whereupon. 
I escaped aeross the mountain to 
Fentr^ y Foeloa to the old man Siim 
Dafydd to read bis old books," 

After staying there a little time, 
and getting his wounds tended by an 
old woman, he departed and skulked 
about in various places, doing now 
and then a little work, until hearing 
his adversar;? was recovering, ho re- 
turned to his home. He wont on 
writing and performing interludes till 
he felTin loTe with a young woman 
rather rcligiuosly inclined, whom he 
married in the year 1763, when he 
was in his twenty-fourth year. The 
young couple settled down on a little 
place near the town of Denbigh, called 
Ale Fowlio. They kept three cowl 
and four honea. Xhe wife super* 
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Intended the oowa, and Tom with his 
horses carried Wfiod from Gwenynos 
to Ruddlan, and hood excelled all 
Other carters " in lo:iding and in 
ererythinsr connected witli the ma- 
n tffemcnl of wood." Tom in the pride 
-if his hear! must needs ho helping his 
fellow-carriers, whilst labouring with 
them in the forests, till his -wife told 
him he was a fool for his poitis, and 
advised him to go and load in the 
afternoon, when nobody would be 
about, offering to go and help hira. 
He listened to her adviou and took 
her with him. 

" The dear oreatnre," saTS he, " as- 
(iited me for some time, but as she 
Iraa with child, and on that account 
not eiactly tit to turn the roll of the 
crane with levers of iron, I formed 
tie plan of hooking the horses to the 
rope, in order to raise up the wood 
which was to be loaded, and by long 
teaching the horses to pull and to 
itep, I contrived to make loading a 
mnch easier task, both to my wife 
and myself. Now this was the first 
hooking of horses to the rope of the 
crone which was erei' done either in 
Wales or England. Subsequently I 
had plenty of leisure and rest instead 
of toiling amidst other carriers." 

Leaving' Ale Fowlio he took np his 
Oibode nearer to Denbigh, and conti' 
nued carrying wood. Several of hi 
horses died, and he was soon in difB. 
cnltiea, and was glad to accept 
an invitation from certain miners of 
the county of Flint to go and play 
them an interlude. As ne was play- 
ing them one called " A Vision oi the 
Course of the World," which he had 
written for the oocasion, and which 
was founded on, and named after, the 
Urat part of the work of Master Ellis 
Wyn, he was arrested at the suit of 
one Mostyn of Calcoed. He, how- 
flrer, got bail, and partly by carrying 
and partly hyplayinjfinteriudes, soon 
raised money enough to pay his debt. 
lie then nmde another interlude, called 
" Riches and Poverty." by which he 

Sained a great deal of money. He 
len wrolo two others, one eaUed 
" The Three Associatet. of Man 
namely the World, Nature and Om- 
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acienoe:" the other entitled "The 
King, the Justice, the Bishop and the 
Husoandman," both of which he and 
certain of his companions acted with 
great success. After he had made nil 
that he could by acting these pieces 
he printed them. When printed they 
had a considerable sale, and Tom wua 
soon able te set up again as a carter. 
He went on carting and carrying for 
upwards of twelve years, at the end of 
which time he was worth with one 
thing and the other, upwnjds of three 
hundredpounds, which was considered 
a very considerable property about 
ninety years ago in Wales. He then, 
in a luckless hour, "when," to use 
his own words, " he was at leisure at 
home, like Eing David on the tep of 
his house," mixed himseU np witlx 
the concerns of an uncle of his, a bro- 
ther of his father. He first became 
bail for him, and subsequently made 
himself answerable for the amount of 
a hill, due by his uncle te a lawyer. 
His becoming answerable for tho bill 
nearly proved the utter ruin of our 
hero. His uncle failed, and left him 
to j>ay it. The lawyer took out % 
writ against him. It would have been 
well for Tom if he had paid the monev 
at once, but he went on dallying and 
compromising with the litwyer, till he 
became terribly involved in his web. 
To inorease his difficulties work be- 
ci ' ' ' ' t ha packed bis 

tl 1, and with his 

fs his wife and 

tl into MontgomO' 

r] , however, aoon 

g' lis whereabout, 

ai ■est him. Tom, 

al — ~j— p — -—r -" arrange mat- 
ters with him, fled into South Wales, 
to Carmortheii shire, where be carried 
wood for a timber-merchant, and kept 
a turnpike gate, which belonged to 
the same individual. But the "old 
cancer" still followed him and hi* 
horses were seized for the debt. Hi» 
neiphbours, however, assisted him, 
and bought the horses in at a lotr 
rrice when thev were put up for sale. 
and restored them to him, for what 
they had given. Even then the mat- 
ter was not satisfactorilj settled, fwi 
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yenm afterwards, on the decease of 
Tom's lather, tlm lawyer seized upon 
the property, which by law descended 
to Tom O'r Saat, and turned his poor 
old mother out upon the cold moun- 
tain's side. 

Many strango adventures ooourred 
to Tom in South Wales, but thoeo 
vrhich befell him whilst ofBciatin^ as 
a turnpike-keeper were C(?rtidnly the 
moat extraordinary. If what he 
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ehail presume to doubt Tom 6' the 
Dingle's veracity ? — whosoever fiils 
the office of tump ike -keeper in Wild 
Wales should be a, person of very 
considerable nerve. 

" We were in the hahit of seeing," 
Bays Toin, "plenty of passengers 
^mg through the gate without pay- 
intr toll ; I mean such thingn as are 
called phantoms or illusions — some- 
times there were hearses and mourn- 
ing coaches, sometimes funeral pro- 
cessions on foot, the whole to be seen 
aa distinctly as anything could be 
seen, especially at ni^ht-time. I saw 
myscU on a certain n:ght a hearse go 
through the gate whilst it was shut; 
I saw t^e horses and the harness, the 
postilion, and the coachman, and the 
tufts of hair such as are seen on the 
tops of hearses, and I saw the whctls 
scattering the stonea in the road, just 
as other wheels would have done. 
Then I saw a funeral of the same 
character, for all the world like a reul 
funeral: there was the bier and the 
black drapery. I have seen more 
than one. If a young man was to be 
buried there would be a white sheet 
or something that looked like one — 
and sometimes I have seen a flaring 
candle going past. 

" Once tt traveller passing through 
the gate called out to me : ' Jjooi. I 
yonder is a corpse candle coming 
through the fields beside the high- 
way.' So we paid attention to it as 
it moved, making apparently towards 
the church from the other side. Some- 
times it would be quite near the ruad, 
another time some way into the fields. 
And sure enough after the lapse of a 
little time a body was brought by 
exactly the same route by which the 
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Menny, and Monmouth, and return- 
ing with the poorer kind of Glouces- 
ter cheese: my people knew he was 
on the road and had made ready for 
him, the weather being dreadful, wind 
blowing and snow drifting. Well! in 
the middle of the night my daughters 
heard the voice of the old man at tho 
gate, and their mother called to them 
to open it quick, and invite the old 
man to come in to the fire ! One of 
the girls got up forthwith, but when 
she went out there was nobody to be 
seen. On the morrow lo, and behold I 
the body of the old man was brought 
past on a couch, he having perisbvd 
in the snow on the mountain of Tre 'r 
Caetell. Now this is the truth of the 
matter." 

Many wonderful feats did Tom 
perform connected with loading and 
carrying, which acquired for him the 
reputation of being the best wood 
carter of the south. His dexterity at 
moving huge bodies was probably 
never equalled, Eobinson Crusoe was 
not halt BO handy. Only see how he 
moved a ship into lie water, which 
a multitude of xieople were unable ta 
do. 

" After keeping the gate for two or 
three years," says he, "I took th» 
lease of a piece of ground in Llan- 
deilo Fawr and built a house upon it, 
which I got licensed as a tavern for 
my daughters to keep. I myself 
went on carrying wood as -usual. How 
it happened that my employer, tha 
merchant at Abermarlais, had built a 
small ship of about thirty or forty 
tons in the wood about a mile and a 
quarter from the river Towy, which is 
capable of floating small vessels as 
far as Carmarthen. He had resolved 
that the people should draw it to tha 
river by way of sport, and had caused 
proclamation to be made in four parish 
churches, that on such a day a, ship 
would be launched at Abermarlais, 
and that food and drink would Iw 
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le who would « 






(:iTento8iiy^_. — 
end a band at the woik. Four „_ 

heads of ale were broached, a areat 
oven fall of bread was baked, pleutT 
«f oheeae and butter bonf^ht, and 
meat oooked for the more respectable 
people. The ship waa provided with 
four wheels, or rather four great roll- 
in)f BtookB, fenced about with iron, 
with great bijf axle-trees in them, 
well greased a( ' ' ' )d 

day. 1 had beei id 

that day, and hi r- 

nard, I went to id 

a pretty piere c id 

out. All the le 

drink swallowec ie 

ship drawn ab< id 

then left in a lis 

time niirht was !ie 

multitude went k, 

some huDgry ft iit 

the greater pur _ ;y 

woold split their Kidea. The mer- 
ehant cried like a child, bitterly la- 
mendng his folly, and told me that 
he should have to take the ship to 
]>ieces before he could erer get it out 
of the ditch. 

' ' I told him that I coald take it to 
the river, provided I could but get 
three or four men to help me : where- 
upon ho said that if I could hut ^t 
the vessel to the water he would give 
me anything I asked, and earnestly 
begged me to come the next morning, 
if pcssiUe. I did come with the lad 
and fonr horses. I went before the 
team, and set the men to work to 
break a hole through a great old wall, 
which stood as it were before the ship. 
We then laid a piece of timber across 
tho hole from which was a chain, to 
which the tackle, that is the rope and 
pulleys, was hooked. We then hooked 
one end of the rope to the ship, and 
set the horses to pull at the other. 
The ship came out of the hole pros- 



growing near, and by this ni=".uo no 
got the ship forward ; but when we 
Mme to son ground we were obliged 
to put planks under the wheels to 
prevent their sinking under the im- 
laense weight ; when we came to the 



end of the foremost planks we puf 
tho hinder ones before, and so <mi 
when there was no tree at hand to 
which we could hook the tackle, we 
were obliged to drive a post down to 
hook it to. So from tree to post it got 
down to the river in a few days. I 
was promised noble wages by the 
merchant, but I never got anything 
from him but promises and praises. 
Some people came to look at as, and 
gave us money to get ale, and that 
waa all," 

The merchant Bulweqnently turned 
out a very great knave, cheating Tom 
on Torions occasions, and finally Droke 
very much in his debt. Tom was 
obliged to sell off everything and left 
South Wales without horses or wag- 
gon ; his old friend the Muse, how- 
ever, stood him in good stead. 

" Before I left," saVs ho, " I went 
to Brecon, and printed the 'Interlude 
of the King, tho Justice, the Bishop, 
and the Husbandman,' and got an old 
acquaintance of mine to play it with 
me, and help me to sell the books, 1 
likewise busied myself in getting sub- 
scribers to a book of Gongs called 
the ' Qarden of Minstrelsy. It was 
printed at Trefecca. The expense at- 
tending the printing amooated to 
fifty-two pounds, but I was fortunate 
enough to dispose of two thousand 
copies. I subsequently composed on 
interlude called Pleasure and Care,' 
and printed it ; and after that I mode 
on interlude called the * Three Power, 
ful Ones of the World ; Poverty, Love* 
and Death.' " 

The poet's daughters were not suc- 
cessful in the tavern speculation at 
Llandeilo, and followed their father 
into North Wales. The second ho 
apprenticed t« a milliner, the other 
two lived with him till the day of bis 
death. He settled at Denbigh in a 
small house which he was enabled to 
furnish by means of two or three 
small sums which he recovered for 
work done alongtimebefore. Shortly 
after his return, his father died, and 
■'le lawyer sef ' " " ' 

for the oldci 
mother out. 

After bia ntom b<m the Sontk 
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Tom went about for iome time playing 
interludes, and tbea tnmed his hand 
to many things. He learnt the trade 
of stonemason, took jobi and kept 
workmen. He then went amongst 
oertain bricklayers, andindnced them 
to teaoh bin) their craft; "and 
shortly," as ho says, " became a very 
lion at biicklaring. For the lost four 
or five years, says he towards the 
oanclusion ef hia history, " my work 
has been to pat up iron ovens and 
likewise fumaces of all kinds, also 
grates, stoves and boilers, and not 
imfrequently I have practised as a 
smoke doctor." 

The following feats of strength he 
performed after his return from South 
Wales, when he was probably about 
■izty years of age : — 

" About ayear after my return from 
the South," says he, "f met with an 
old carrier of wood, who had many a 
time worked alonit with me. He and 
I were at the Hand at Ruthyn aloQg 
with various others, and in the course 
of discourse my tnend said to me : 
* Tom, thou art much weaker than 
thou, wast when we carted wood to- 

rthec.' I answered that in my opinion 
was nnt a bit weaker than I was 
then. Now it happened that at the 
moment we were talking there were 
lome saoks ot wheot in the hall which 
were going ta Chaster bv the carrier's 
waggon. They might hold about three 
bushels each, and I said that if I could 
get three of the sacks upon the table, 
and had them tied together, I would 
carry them into the street and back 
■faia ; utd bo I did ; many who were 



present tried to do the same thing, bat 
aU failed. 

" Another time when I was at 
Chester I lifted a barrel of poripr 
from the street to the hinder part of 
the waggon solely by strength of bock 

He was once ran over by a loaded 
waggon, bnt strange to say escaped 
without the slightest injury. 

Towards the close of his life he had 
strong religious convictions, and felt 
a loathing for the sins which he had 
committed. " On their account," says 
he in the concluding p^e of his bio- 
graphy, "there is a strong neoeisitj 
for me to oonsider my ways and tu in- 
quire about a. Saviour, since it is 
utterly impossible for me to save my- 
self without abtaining knowledge of 
the merits of the Mediator, in which 
I hope I shall terminate my short 
time on earth in the peace of Qod 
enduring unto all eternity." 

He died in the year ISIO, at the a^ 
of TIi shortly after the death of his 
wife, who seams to have been a faith- 
ful, loving partner. By her side he 
was buried in the earth of the gravit- 
yard of the White Church, near Den- 
bigh. There can be little doubt that 
the soids of both wiU be accepted on 
the great day when, as Gronwy Owen 
says :— 

' Like coip. from the belly of the 

Jloughed field, in a thick crop, those 
uried in the earth shall arise, and 
the sea shall cast forth a thousand 
myriads of dead above the deep bil- 
lowy way," 



Ir the preceding chapter I have given tainty what is the meaning of thd 

an abstract of the life of Tom O' the word interlude. It may mean, a» 

Dingle ; I will now give an analysis Warton supposes in his history of 

of his interlude; first, however, a few English Poetry, a short play performed 

words on interludes in general. It is between the courses or a Mnquet or 

difflcnlt to say with anyuiing like oer- featiyal ; or it may mean the jwyinit 
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of something by two or more pai 
ties, the interchaiij>c of playing o 
acting: which occurs when two or moi 
peopK act. It was about the middl 
of ttte fifteenth century that dromati 

fieoes began in England to be called 
aterludea ; for some time previoua 
they bad been styled Moralities ; but 
the earliest name by which they were 
known was Mysteries. The lirst Mys- 
teries composed in Ens'land were by 
one Ranald, or Ranuli, a monk of 
Chester, who flourished about 1322, 
whose verses are mentioned rather 
irreverently in one of the visioi 
Piers Plowman, who pnta them ii 
same rank oa the biLllads about Robin 
Ilood and Maid Marion, making Sloth 



My: 



1 perfitl; my 



Long, however, before the time of this 
Ilanald Mysteries bad been composed 
and represented both in Italy and 
France. The Mysteries were very 
rude couip>>sitioDS, little more, as 
Warton says, than literal representa- 
tions of portions of Scripture. They 
derived their name of Mysteries fiom 
being generally founded on the more 
mysterious parts of Holy Writ, for 
example the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment and the Resurreotion. The 
Moralities displayed something more 
of art and invention than the Mys- 
teries i in them virtnes, vices and 
qualitiea were personified, and some- 
tning like a plot was frequently to be 
discovered. Tbey were termed Mo- 
ralities because each had its moral, 
whioh was spoken at the end of the 

S'eoe by a person called the Doctor.* 
uch that has been said about the 
moralities holds good with respect to 
the interludes. Indeed, for some time 
dramatic pieces were called moralities 
and interludes indifferently. In bodi 
there is a mixture of allegory and 
reality. The latter interludes, how- 
ever, display more of every-day life 



than n 



observable in the mo- 
ralities ; and more closely approxi- 
mate t« modem plays. Several writers 
of genius have written interlude^ 
amongst whom are the English Skelton 
and the Scottish Lindsay, the latter 
of whom wrote eight pieces of that 
kind, the most celebrated of which is 
called "The Puir Man andthePar- 
douar." Both of these writers flou- 
rished about the same period, and made 
use of the interlude as a means of 
satirizing the vices of the popish 
clergy. In the time of Charles the 
First the interlude went much out of 
fashion in England i in fact, the play 
or regular drama had superseded it. 
la Wales, however, it continued to 
the beginning of the present century, 
when it yielded to the influence of 
Methodism. Of all Welsh interlude 
composers Twm O'r Nant or Tom of 
the Dingle wot the most famous. 
Here follows the promised analysis of 
his Riches and Poverty. 

The entire title of the interlude is 
to this effect. The two prime opfw- 
nents Riches and Poverty. A brief 
exposition of their contrary effects on 
the world; with short and appropriate 
explanations of their quality and sub- 
stance according to tne rale of the 
four elements Water, Eire, Earth, and 
Air. 

First of all enter Fool, Sir Jemant 
Wumal, who in rather a foolish speech 
tella the audience that they are about 
to hear a piece composed by Tom th« 
poet. Then appeara Captain Riches, 
who makes a long speeoh about his 
influence in tlic world and the general 
contempt in whioh Poverty is held ; 
he is, however, presently checked by 
the Fool, who tells him some home 
truths, and asks him, among other 
questions, whether Solomon did not 
say that it is not meet to despise a 
poor nan, who conducts himself ra- 
tionally. Then appears Howel Tight* 
belly, the miser, who in capital verse, 
with very considerable glee aud exul- 
tation givea en account of his mani- 
fold rascalities. Then comes his wifs 
Esther Steady home from the market, 
between whom and her husband there 
pithy dialogue. Captoia Richei 
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and Captain PovertytheD meet, with- 
out rancour. howeTer, and have a loss 

disootme about theprovidence of God, 
whose asents they own themselTes 
to be. Enter then an old worthleBs 
tcoundrcl called Diogyn Trwstan, oi 
Luckless Lazybones, who is upon the 
parish, and who in a Terv entertaining 
account of his life eonfeaaes that he 
waa never gwod for anything, but was 
a liar and an. idler from his infancy. 
Enter again the Miser along with 
poor Lowry who aaka the Miser for 
meal and other articles, but gets 
nothing hut tbreateninfc language. 
There is then a very edifying dialogue 
between Mr. Contemplation and Mr. 
Truth, who when they retire are aun- 
oeeded on the stage by the Miser and 
johu the Tovem-Keeper, The cubli- 
can owes the Miser money, ana begs 
that he will be merciful to him. The 
Miser, however, swears that he will 
be satistied with nothing but bond 
andjudgmentonhiscffects. Thepub- 
lican very humbly says that he will go 
to a friend of his in order to get the 
bond made out; almost instantly 
comes the Fool who reads an inven- 
tory of the publican's effects. The 
Miser then sinse for very gladness, 
because everything in the world has 
hitherto gone well with him ; turning 
round, however, what is his horror 
and astonishment to behold Mr. Death, 
close by him . Death hauls the Miser 
away, and then appears the Fool to 
moralize and dismiss the audience. 
The appropriate ezptanaticns mt 
tioned in the title ate given in varit _ . 
■onga which the various characters 
eing after descrihing themselves, or 
after dialogues with each other. The 
announcement that the whole exposi- 
tion, &o. will be after the rule of the 
four elements is rather atartJina; ; the 
dialogue, however, between Ca] ' 
itiches and Captain Poverty a 
that Tom was equal to his subject, and 

promised nothing that ' "' 

jierfonn. 

Xnier CuTui FaniTT. 
O lUnhei, tbj figara is charming snd bright, 
And to apeak In thj pr^is i' " "'" 
dotliddi(kt. 






10 jndBiDent nwy bs 



Dg u Ood bu suligbtsu'd OUT mSi 
ent« tour did onr Mailer create 
tb and all in It witb ikiU tLa m 



iDd a world made of either nan UMleia, 



01 all kluda of lirisg things ntitabls fDi>d. 
And If Ood what «a* wanted bad not fait; 

kDDWII, 

Bat creaUd lb* world of tbcM three tblog* 

alODB, 

Ho* would any croatura the heaven benenlb, 
Wiiboat the blait air have beeu able to 

breathe t 
Thni all thlugs created, tbe God of all grace. 
Of four prime materials, each good In ita place. 
The work of Hii bands.wbeu completed. Ha 

And law and pronouno'd that 'twas aeeml; 



Ricna. 
Creation ta all, aa the sages agree, 
or the elamenla four In msn'a bod; that b« ; 
WaUr*! the blood, aod fire la tbe natore 
Whteb prompCa generatian In averj ereatnn. 
Tbe eartb ts tbe Seih sblob with bean^ !■ 

rife 
The air !■ tha brealh, without wUsh is M 
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Tb* luton of amjUiliif to pvcdT*. 

But SH thlBi to m« putini itnuigt doUi 

■ppw: 
Since lln wudom of una U » brigbt ud » 

H41* eoDiea tbcn mch Jmnini mnd mrrlnf 

tat» 
In tbe world betwlit RicfaH and FOTcrtj 



Thlt point wt' 
Vllh tb* ilm 



Bicna. 



Ton k*n told tk* wbola ttsth to mj voir- 

And I He that twu Ood, nlio In all tbiogi 

icblr, 
Hw Mrign'd a tbc tonn*, in Ibia Torld whicb 



B the riibt of tha world dotli tha wslthr 
Jka Uia ann whleb detb warm «tci7thin| 






, BcHuUa Uw moon wfauh doth a 



Han aa than knowwt. In bta 

It a tjpa or tha world and of alt tha 

Diflcimes thara'a noni ' 

birth 
Twiit tha lowlist hinda and tha lorda of 

tbe earth. 



An aellpao cnmeth OTer tha moon or the ma ; 
CartalD hllli of the nrth with tbeir anmiuiU 

of prid* 
Tha tan of tbe one Tnnn tha other do hide. 
The ana doth uplift bla nugnlSuat head. 
Aud illDDiliK> the moon, wLiLb ware olherwia* 

daid, 
ETaa aa Wealth from 111 ttallau on high, 
GiTeth work and proilalon to PoTertj. 



There eiiat predona tre««ar(« of tmrj liind | 
Proroiindl; in eartb'a qnlet bnoom enabriu'd ; 
TbEre'a laarchiuB ahoDt them, and me 



iw, and the thought ml^t; Mmw 
Ina'of tbe world ar* tbe terrible hiU* 



toond, and bfaon 
Lord God D 



With woDdarfnl wl«lom 

high 
Bu cuntriT'd the two lighU wUoh olat 

tha ak; ; 
The aaa'a hot aa Bra, and 11* nj brifht . 



anotbar in nttj TOwticaL 



' It ia tma that God liTaa ni 
birth 
Bonie tAik to pcrTorm whlli 



•eh tram hi* 
wendj npoB 



Tha enn, whioh reaemblis a huge world of 

Wonld bnm np fall qnicklj creation anl 
8**e the moon witb its teuip'nmaut bm 

Of it* btighCer companion the fnrj and rage. 
How I bez Tou the eon and tha moon 

behold, 
Tbe one tkltT* lo hrifbt, and Uw other 



But Ha (<*•> correapondent wladom and 

ro tha weight of the tuk, and the length of 
tbe contaa. [iEiii: 

[ hope there Bra acme, who twixt mo and 

the jODth 
Have beard tblt dlKOOtae, whoaa aola ain 

la tbe trath, 

e and acknowledge, u homeward tluf 
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There can be no doubt that Tom 
was a poet, or be could never have 
treated the hackneyed sabjeoto of 
Uiohes and Fovertr in a manner so 
orifrinal and at the same time so 
masterly as he bas done in the inter- 
lude above analyzed ; I cannot, hoir- 
ever, help thinking that he was greater 
as a nisji than a poet, and that his 
fame depends more on the clevernesa, 
courage and energy, whiob it is evi- 



dent by his biograph;^ that he pos- 
seBBcd, than on his interludes. A 
time will come when his interludes 
will cease to be read, but his making 
ink out of elder-berrieB, his battle 
with the " cruel fighter," his teaching 
his horses to turn the crane, and hia 
getting the ship to the water, will be 
talked of in Wales till the peak of 
Snowdon shall fall down. 



CHAPTER LXI. 



KAvrNs learnt from a nen'roaper that 
B Welsh book on Welsh Methodism 
had been just published at Wrexham 
I determined to walk to that place and 
purchase it. I could easily have pro- 
cured the work throutth a bookseller 
at Llangollen, but 1 wished to eKplore 
the hilt-road which led to Wrexham, 
■what the farmer under the Eglwysig 
rocks had said of its wildness naviug 

"' ' "ositT, which the pro- 

boolt afforded me a 
J for gratifying. If 



. however trifling, to transact 
at the end of it ; so having deter- 
mined to go to Wreiham by the moun- 
tain road, I set oat on the Saturday 
next after the one on which I had met 
the farmer who had told me of it. 

The day was gloomy, with some 
tendency to rain. I passed under the 
hill of Dinas Bran. About a furlong 
from its western base I turned ro\md 
and surveyed it — and perhaps the best 
view of the noble mountain is to be 
obtained from the place where I turned 
tound. How grand thongh sad from 
there it look<^, that ^v morning, 
with its fine ruin on its orow above 
which a little cload havered 1 It put 
me in mind of some old king, unfor- 
tunate and melancholy but a king 
■till, with the look of a king, and the 
ancestral crown still on his furrowed 
facehead. I proceeded on my iray, all 



was wild and solitary, and the yellow 

leaves were falling from the trees of 
the groves. I passed by the farmyard, 
where I bad held discourse with the 
farmer on the preceding Saturday, 
and soon entered the glen, the appear- 
ance of which had so much attracted 
my curiosity. A torrent, rushing down 
from the north, was on my right. It 
soon began to drizzle, and mist so 
filled the glen that I could only dis. 
tinguish objects a short way before me, 
and on either side, I wandered on a 
considerable way, crossing- the torrent 
several times by rustic oridges. I 

Jiaseed two lone Airm-houses and at 
ast saw another on my left hand — the 
mist had now cleared up, but it still 
slightly rained— the scenery was wild 
to a degree — a little way before me 
was a tremendous pass, near it an 
enormouB crag of a sb^ange form rising 
to the very heavens, the upper part of 
it of a dull white colour. Seeing a 
respectable-looking man near the 
house I went up to him. " Am I in 
the right way to Wreihamf" saidi, 
addressing him in EnglJeh. 

"You can get to Wrexham this 
way, sir," he replied. 

" Canyoutellme the name of that 
crag i " said I, pointing to the large 

" That crag, rii, is colled Craig y 
Forwyn." 

" The maiden's crag," sud X; 
" why is it called toi" 
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"I do not know sir; some people 
say thatitie called iio because its head 
is like that of a woman, others because 
a yoiinp girl in love leoped from the 
top of it and was killed.' 

" And what is the name of this 
house?" said I. 

" This bouse, sir, is called Plas 
Uohof." 

" Is it called Plas Dchaf," said I, 
"because it is the highest house in the 
valley S " 

" It is sir ; it is the hifrheat of three 
liomest^adB ; the next below it is Plas 
Canol— aad the one below that Plas 
Isaf." 

"Middle place and lower place," 
Aid 1. " It is very odd that I know 
in England three people who derive 
their names from places bo situated. 
One u HouK'hton, another Middleton, 
and the third Lowdon ; in modern 
English Highlrtwn, Middletown, and 
Lowtown.'' 

" You appear to be a person of great 
intelligence, sir." 

" No, I am not — but I am rather 
fond of analyzing words, particularly 
the names of persons and places. J 
the road to Wrezham hard t« find i 

"Not very, sir j that is, in the day- 
time. Do yon live at Wrexham P " 

" No," t replied, "I am stopping 
at Llan^llen.' 

"But you won't return there to- 
mghtP" 
^•0 yes, I aboil 

" By this road ? 

" No, by the common road. This is 
not a road to travel by night. " 

" i(or is the common road, sir, for a 
respectable person on foot; that is, 
on a Saturday night. You wiU per- 
haps meet drunken colliers who may 
knock you down." 

" I will take my chanoe for that, 
■aid I and bode him farewell. 



walked about naif a mile the pass 
widened considerably and a little way 
farther on debouched on some wild 
moory eronnd. Hera the road became 
very indistinct. At length I stopped 
in a state of nnoertainty. A well- 
defiaed path presented itself, leading 



to the east, whilst northward befor« 
me there seemed scarcely any path at 
all. After some hesitation I turned to 
the east by the well-delined path and 
by so doing went wrong as I soon 

I mounted the aide of a brown hill 
covered with moss-like Rrass, and 
here and there heather. By the time 
I arrived at the top of the hill the sun 
shone out, and I saw Rhiwabon and 
Celh Mawr before me in the distance. 
" I am going wrong," said I ; "I 
should have kept on due north. How- 
ever, I will not go back, but will 
steeple-chase it across the country to 
Wrexham, which must be towurds 
the north-east." So turning aside 
from the path, I dashed across the 
hills in that direction ; sometimes the 
heather was up t« my knees, and 
sometimes I was up to the knees in 
qua^. At length 1 came to a deep 
ravine which I descended ; at the 
bottflm was a quagmire, which, how- 
ever, I contrived to cross by means of 
oertaln stepping-stones, and came to 
a cart path np a heathery hill which 
I followed. I soon reached the top 
of the hill, and the path still continu- 
ing I followed it till I saw some small 
gnmy-looking huts, which I supposed 
were those of colliers. At the door of 
the first I saw a girl. 1 spoke to her 
in Welsh, and found she had little or 
none. I passed on, and seeing the 
door of a cabin open I looked in — and 
saw no adult person, but several 
grimy but chubby children. I spoke 
to them in English and found they 
oonld only speak Welsh. Presently 
I observed a robust woman advancing 
towards me ; she was barelooted aD<l 
bore on her head an immense lump of 
coal. I spoke to her in Welsh and 
found she could only speak English. 
" Truly," said I, to myself, " I am on 
Uie borders. Whata mixture of races 
and languages!" The next person I 
met was a man in a collier's dress : he 
was a Btont- built fellow of the middle 
age ; vrith a coal-duaty surly counte- 
nance. I asked him in Welsh if 1 
was in the right direction for Wrex- 
ham, he answered in a surly manner 
in English, that I was, I again spoke 
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to him in WeUh, making some indif- 
ferent observation on the weather, and 
he answered in English yet moro 
gruffly than before. For the third 
time I Bpoke to him in Welsh, where- 
upon looking' at me with a grin of 
savage oonbimpt, and showing a Bet 
of teeth like those of a mastiff, he 
■aid " How'a Ihis? why you haven't 
a word of Enfcliah? A pretty fellow 
yon with a long coat on your back and 
no English oa yonr tongue, an't you 
ashamed of yourself ? Why, here am 
I in a short coat, yet I'd have you to 
know that I can speak English as well 
as Welsh, aye andagood deal better." 
" All people are not equally clebber," 
Raid I, BtUl speaking Welsh. " Cleb- 
her," said he, "olebberl what ia 
clebber 1 why can't you say clever ! 
Why, I never saw such a low, illite- 
rate feUow in my life:" and with 
these words he turned away with 
every mark of disdain, and entered a 
OottoKc near at hand. 

" Here I have had," said I to my- 
self, as I proceeded on m}^ ^"■Ji " ^ 
pay for the over-j>raiae which I lately 
receired. The farmer on the other 
side of the mountain called me a 
person of great intelligence, which I 
never pretended to be, and now this 
collier calls me a low, illiterate fellow, 
whioh I reallr don't think I am. 
U-'here ia oertainly a Nemeaia mixed up 
with the afiaira of this world ; every 
good thing whioh you get, beyond 
what is strictly yonr due, is sure tu 
be req nired from you with a vengeance. 
A little over-praise by a great deal of 
under-rating — a gleam of good fortune 
by a night of misery," 

[ now saw Wresham Church at about 
the distance of three miles and pre- 
sently entered a lane which led gently 
down from the hilla, whioh were the 
same heights I had seen on my right 
hand, some months previously, on my 
way from Wrexham to Rhiwabon. 
The Bcenerynow beoarae very pretty — 
hedge-rows were on either aide, a 
Insuriance of trees and plenty of 
green tielda. I reached the oottom of 
the lane,beyond which I saw a strange- 
looking house upon a slope on the 
rifhthand- It was very lai^, ruin- 



ous and seemingly deserted. A litQo 
beyond it was a farmhouse, connected 
with which was a long row of family 
buildings along the road-side. 6eeii^ 
a woman seated knitting at the doof 
of a little cottage I aaked her in 
English the name of the old ruinous 
house!" 

" Codogan Holt, sir," she replied. 

"And whom does it belong tot" 

" I don't know exactly," replied 
the woman, "but Mr. Morris at tho 
farm holds it, and stows hia things in 
it." 

" Can you tell me anything about 
it?" said I. 

" Nothing farther," said the woman, 
" than that it is said to be haunted 
and to have been a bairaok manf 
years ago." 

" Can you apeak Welsh i" said I. 

" No," said the woman, " I ar« 
Welsh but have no Welsh language." 



The first thing I did on my arrival 
res to go tfl the bookshop and pur- 
chase the Welsh methodiatio book. 
It cost me seven gbillingv, and was a 
thick bulky octavo with a ont-and- 
come-agaia expression about it, which 
was anything out disagreeable to me, 
for I hate your flimsy publications. 
The evening was now beginning to 
set in, and Teeling somewhat hungry 
I hurried off to the Wynatay Arms 
through atreets crowded with market 
people. On arriving at the inn I en- 
tered the grand room and ordered 
dinner. The waiters, observing me 
splashed with mud from head to foot, 
looked at me dubiously ; seeing, how- 
ever, the respectable-looking volume 
whioh I bore in my hand— none of 
your railroad atuff— they became mora 
assured, and I presently heard one 
say t« the other, "If a all right— 
that's Mr. So-and-So, the great Sap- 
tist preacher. He has been preaching 
amongst the hills — don't you see hu 
Biblel" 

Seating myself at a table I inspected 
the volume. And here perhaps the 
reader expects that I ahsll regale him 
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vith an onolyBia of &e methodistdcal 
Tolume at least lu Iouk bs ttiat of the 
life of Tom 0* tlia Dingle. lu that 
case, however, he will he disap- 

pointed ; all that I shall at present 
aay of it is, that it contained a history 
of Methodism in Wales, with the lives 
of tha prioeipal Welsh Methodists. 
That it was fraught witi curious and 
original matter, was written in a 
straightforward methodical style, and 
that I have no doubt it will some day 
or other be extensively known and 
higbly prized- 

After dinner I called for half a pint 
•f wine. WhUst I was triilinfF over 
it, a commercial traveller entered into 
conversation with me. After some 
time he asked me if I was going fur- 
ther that night 



" To Llan^llen," said I. 

"By the ten o'clock train? "said he 

"Ho," I replied, "lam going on 
foot." 

" On toot !" said he ; "I would 
not go on foot there this n^ht for 
fifty pounds." 

•'why not f" said I. 

" For fear of being knocked down 
by the colliers, who will be all oat 
and drunk." 

" If not more than two attack me," 
said I, " I shan't much mind. With 
this book I am sure I can knock down 
one, and I think I oan find play for 
the other with my fists." 

The eommerciol traveller looked at 
me. "A Strange kind of Baptist 
minister," I thought I heard Mm say. 
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I PAID my reckoning and started. 
The ni?ht was now rapidly closing in. 
I pasned the tollgate and hurried along 
the Rhiwabon road, overtaking com- 
panies of Welsh going home, amongst 
whom were many individuals, whom, 
&om their thick and confused speech, 
as well as from their stag^rering gait, 
1 judged to be intoxicated. As I 
passed a red publio-honse on my right 
hand, at the door of which stood 
several carta, a scream of Welsh is- 
med from it. 

" Let any Baion," said I, " who is 
fond of fighting and wishes for a 
bloody nose go in there." 

Coming to the small village about a 
mile from Rhiwabon, I felt thirstv 
and seeing a public-house, in whicn 
all seemed to be quiet, I went in. A 
thick-set man with a pipe in his 
mouth sat in the tap-room, and also a 
voman. 

II Where is the landlord ( " said I, 

' I am the landlord," said the man 
nnakily. " What do yon want f " 

" ■ -' ■. nf alo " o.i.1 T 



> Wclal.— The Wrms Boad.— Tha 

in his mouth went staggering out of 
the room. In about a minute he re- 
turned holding a mug in his hand, 
which he put down on a table before 
me, spHling no slight quantity of the 
liquor as he did so. Ij"* down 
three-pence on the table. He took the 
money up slowly piece by piece, looked 
at it and appeared to consider, then 
taking Ihe pipe out of his mouth he 
dashed it to seven pieces against the 
table, then staggered out of the room 
intfl the passage and from thence ap- 
parently out of the house. I tasted 
the ale which was very good, then 
turning to the woman who seemed 
about three -and- twenty and was ra- 
ther good, looking, I spoke to her in 
Welsh. 

" I have no Welsh, sir." said she. 

"How is that?" eaid I; "this 
Tillage is I think in the Welshery." 

" It is," said she, " but I am from 
Shropshire." 

" Are yon the mistress of tho 
house f '' said I. 

" Fo," said she, " I am married to 
A collier i " then getting up she said. 
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" I mnsC go and tee After my hus- 

" Won't you taie « glaaa of ale 
first?" Haid I, offerinK to fill aglasB 
which stood oa the table. 

"No," said she; "I am the worst 
in the world for a R:lau of ale ; " and 
'without sayiiig anything^ more she 
departed. 

" I wonder whether yonr husband 
*3 anything like you with reapeot to a 
plasBof nle," said I to myself j then 
tinishing my ale I got up and left the 
house, which, when I departed ap- 
peared to be entirely deserWd. 

It was now quite night, and it 
would have been pitehy-dark but for 
the glare of forges. There waa an 
immenae glare to the south- west. 
which I conceived proceeded from 
those of Cefa Mawr. It lighted up 
the BOnth-weatem aky ; then there 
were two other glares nearer to me, 
seemingly divided by a lump of some- 
thing, perhaps a grove of trees. 

Walking very last I soon overtook 
a, man. 1 knew him at once by hie 
staggering gait. 

" Ah, landlord 1 " »aid I; " whither 
bound?" 

" To Rhiwabon," said he, huskily, 

" Is lie ale so good at Rhiwabon," 
snid I, " that you leave home for 



Itf" 



" No." 






" Xlen why do you go thither f" 
Budl. 

" Because a pint of had liquor 
abroad is better tnaii a quart of good 
at home," said the landlord, reeling 
against the hedge. 

"There are many in a higher sta- 
tion than you who act upon that prin- 
liifile," thought I to myself as I 
passed on. 

I soon reached Rhiwabon. There 
was n orodiFtious noise in the public- 
houses as I passed through it. "Col- 
liers carousing." said I. "Well, I 
■hall not go amongst them to preach 
temperance, though perhaps in strict 
duty I ought." At the end of the 
town, jugtea4 ?f tf^HiOff t^e ro^d on 



the left sido of the church, I took that 
on the right. It was not tiU I bad 
proceed ea nearly a mile that I began 
to be apprehensive that I had mitt' 
taken the way. Hearing some people 
coming towards me on the toad I 
waiteo till they came up ; they proved 
to be a mau and a woman. On my 
inquiring whether I was right for 
Llangollen the former told me that I 



was not, and in order to get there it 
was necessary that 1 should return to 
Bhiwabon. I instantly turned round. 



About half-way hack I met a 

who asked me in English where I was 
hurrying to. I said to Rhiwabon, in 
order to jfet to Llangollen, " Well, 
then," said he, " you need not return 
to Rhiwabon — yonder is a short cut 
aoroBB the fields," and he pointed to a 
gate. I thanked him and said I 
would go by it i before leaving him I 
asked to what place the road lea which 
I had been following. 

"To Pentre Castren," he replied. 
I struck acrosB the fields and should 
probably have tumbled half-a-dozen 
times over Dales and the like, but for 
the lif-ht of the Cefn furnaces before 
me which cast their red glow upon my 
path. I debouched upon the Llan* 
goUen road near to the tramway lead* 
ing to the coUieries, Two enormous 
sheets of flame shot up high into the 
air from ovens, iUumining two spec- 
tral chimneys as high as steeples, also 
smoky buildings, and grimy figures 
moving about. There was a, clanging 
of engines, a noise of shovels and a 
falling of coals truly horrible. The 
glare was so great that I could dis- 
tinctly see the minutest lines upon 
my hand. Advancing along the trara- 
wav I obtained a nearer view of the 
hellish buildingB, the chimneys and 
the demoniac figures. It was just 
such a scene as one of those descnbed 
by Ellis Wynn in hiB Vision of HelL 
ieeling my eyes scorching I turned 
away, and proceeded tdwards Llan- 
gollen, sometimes on the muddy load, 
sometimes on the dangerous cause- 
way. For three milea at least I met 
nobody. Near Llangollen, as I waa 
walking on the causeway, three men 
D{).me ;wlttl^ t9wards ipe. | kept the 
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liedg^ which was mv right ; the two 
first bmshed roaghly past me, the 
third came full upoa me and was 
tumbled into the road. There waa a 
laujh ilrom the tn'o first sluA a loud 
curse from the last as he sprawled in 
the mire, 1 merely said "Nos Da'ki," 
and passed on, and in about a quarter 
of an hour reached home, where I 
found my wife awaiting me alone, 
Henrietta having gone to bed being 
elightiy indisposed. Hy wife received 
me with a cheerful smile. I looked at 
her and the pood wife of the Triad 
came to my mind. 

"She is modest, void of deoeit, aad 
obedient, 

"Pure of oonscienoe, gracious of 
tongne, end true to hiT huaband. 

"Her heart not proud, her manners 
affable, and her bosom full of compos- 
eion for the poor. 

" Labouring to be tidy, skilful of 
hand, and fund of praying to Ood. 



" Her oonversation amiable, hot 
dress decent, and her house oiderlj. 

"Quick of hand, quick of eye, and 
quick of understanding. 

" Her person shapely, her manners 
agreeable, and her heart innocent. 

" Her face benignant, her head in* 
telligent, and provident. 

" Neighbourly, gentln, and of a 
liberal way of thinking. 

" Able in directing, providing what 
is wanting, and a good mother to her 

" Loving her husband, loving peace, 
and loving God. 

" Happy the man," adds the Trind, 
"who poBsessea such a wife." Very 
true, Triad, always provided he. la 
in some degree worthy of her; but 
many a man leaves an innocent wife 
at home for an im pure .Tcxebel abroad, 
even as many a one prefers a pint of 
hog's wash abroad to a tankard of 
generous liquor at home. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 



morning by the howling of 
There was a considerable storm 
thronghniit the day, but unaccom- 
panied by rain. I went to church 
noth in the morning and the evening. 
The next day there was a great deul 
of rain. It was now the latter end of 
October ; winter was coming on and 



join them there after making a pedes- 
trian tour in South Wales. 

I should have been loth to qnit 
Wales without visiting the Deheu- 
oarth or Southern Regiun, a land dif- 
fering widely, as I hod heard, both in 
language and custJ^ms from Gwynedd 
tr the Northern, a land which bad 

E'lven birth to the illustrious Ab 
wilym, and where the sreat Ryes 
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family had flourished, which very 
much distinguished itself in the Wars 
of the Roses — a member of which 
Ilyoe ap Thomas placed Henry the 
Seventh on the throne of Britain — a 
family of royal extraction, and which 
after the death of Roderio the Great 
for along time enjoyed the sovereignty 
of the south. 

We set about making the neoessary 
preparations for our respective jour- 
neys. Those for mine were Boonmade. 
I bought a small leather satchel with 
a lock and key, in which I placed a 
white linen shirt, a pair of worsted 
stockings, a razor and a prayer-book. 
Along with it I bought a leatlier strap 
with which to sling it over mv should 
der ; X got my boots new soled, m^ 
umbrella, which was rather dilapi- 
dated, mended ; put twenty sovereigns 
into my purse, and then said I am aU 
right f»r the Pehettbarth. 
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A^ my wife ftrd dauebter reqniied 
miicli more time in miikinir prepora- 
tioDs for their joume; than I tor mine, 
and as I Bbould onlf be ia their way 
whilst they were employed, it wai de- 
termined that I Bhould depart on my 
expedition onThnraday, and that they 
should remain at Llangollen till the 
Saturday. 

We were at fir»t in some perplexity 
with reapect to the dispoBal of the 
eoclesinstical cat; it would of coane 
not do to leave it in llie warden to the 
tender mercies of the CtuviniBtic Me- 
thodiBtB of the neighbourhood, more 
especially those of tne flannel manu- 
factory, and my wife and daughter 
Muld hardly carry it with them. At 
length we tnought of applying to a 
young woman of soand church prin- 
siples who waa lately married and 
lived orer the water on the way to the 
railroad station, with whom we were 
alightlf acquainted, to take char^ of 
the animal, and she on the first inti- 
mation of oar wish willingly acceded 
ia it. So with her poor puss was left 
along with a trifle for its milk-money, 
and with her, as we subsequently 
learned, it continued in peace and 
comfort till one morning it sprang 
■addenly from the hearth into the air, 
gave a mew and died. So muchfor 
the ecclesiastical cat '. 

The momine- of Tuesday was rather 

fine, and Mr, EbenezerE who had 

heard of our intended departare came 
to invite us to spend the evening at 
the vicarage. His father had left 
IJangollen the day before for Chester 
where he expected to be detained some 
days. I told him we should be most 
happy to oome. He then asked me to 
take a walk. I agreed with pleasure, 
and we set out intending to go to Llao- 
ailio at the western end of the valley 
and look at the church. The church 
was an ancient building. It had no 
spire, but had the little erection on its 
roof, so usual to Welsh churches, for 
holding a bell. 

In the churchyard is a tomb in which 
an old stinire of the name of Jones 
was bnried about the middle of the 
last oentory. There ia a tradition 
tbgiit this squire and tomb to the fol- 



there was alawBoitaboutnLr--,---.,. 

in consequence of no will havinr been 
found. It was said that his will had 
been buried with him in the tomb, 
which after some time was opened, 
but with what saccess the tradition 
sayeth not. 

In the evening we went to the vicar- 
affe. Besides the family and our- 
selves there was Mr. R and one 

or two more. We had a very pleasant 
party: and as most of those present 
wished to hear something oonnecttU 
with Spain I talked muoh about that 
country, song' songs of Oermania, and 
related in an abridged form Lope 
De Vega's ghost story, which is de- 
cidedly the best ghost story in the 

In the afternoon of Wednesday I 
went and took leave of certain friends 
in the town; amongst others of old 
Mr. Jones. On my telling him that 1 
was about to leave Llangollen, he ex- 
pressed considerable regret, but Raid 
that it was natoral for me to wish to 
return to my native country. I told 
him that before returning to England 
I intended to make a pedestrian tour 
in South Wales. He said that he 
should die without seeing the south ; 
that he had had several opportunities 
of visiting it when he was young 
which he nad neglected, and that he 
was now too old to wander far from 
home. He then asked me whioh road 
I intended to take. I told Him that I 
intended to strike across the Berwyii 
to Llan Rhyodr, then visit Sycharth 
once the seat of Owain Glendower, 
lying to the east of Llan Hhyadr, then 
return to that place, and alter seeing 
the oolebratcd cateruet cross the moun- 
tains 10 Bala— whence I should pro- 
ceed due south. I then asked him 
whether he had ever seen Bycharth 
and the Rhyodr; he told me that he 
had never visited Sycharth but had 
seen the Rhyadr more than once. Hu 
then smiled and said that there waa a 
ludicrous anecdote connected with tlia 
lUiyadr, whioh he would relate to me. 
" A. traveller once went to see the Rliy- 
adr^ and whilst gazing at it a calf 
which had faUen into the itremn tihoye. 
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whilst grazing upon the rocks, came 
tumbling down the cataract. * Won- 
deifal 1 ' Boid the travcllei, and going 
Bwaj reported that it wai not only a 
fall of water, but of oalvea, and was 
verj much disappoiiited, oa visitiDg 
the waterfall on another occmion, to 
Bee no calf oome tumbling down." I 
took leave of the kind old gentleman 
with regret, never ejtpecting to spehim 
again, aa he was in W eighty-fourth 
year — he was a, truly eicelltnt oha- 
lacter, and might be ranked amongst 
the venerable ornaroenta of his nr" — 
place. 

About half-past eight o'clock at 
night John Jonea came to bid me faro- 
Well, I bade him sit down, and aent 
for a pint of ale to resale him with, 
Kotwithsf anding the ale, he woa very 
melancholv at tne tliaught that I was 
about to leave Llangollen, pi-ohably 
never to return. To enliven him I 

Save him an account of my late eipe- 
ition to Wrexham, which made him 
emile more than once. When I had 
concluded he asked me whether I knew 
the meaning of the word Wresham : 



I told him I believed I did, and gav* 
him the derivation which the reader 
wUl Jjnd in an early chapter of thi» 
work. He told me that with all dus 
submission he thought he oonld giva 
me a better, which he hod heard from 
a very clever man, gwr deaUus iawn, 
who lived about two miles from Llan- 
gollen on the Corwen road. In the old 
time a man of the name of 6am kept 
a gwestftt, or inn, at the place whem 
Wrexham now stands ; when he died 
he left it to his wife, who kept it after 
him, on which account the house was 
hrat called If wraig Sam, the house 
of Sam's wife, and then for shortneaa 
Wraig Sam, and a town arising about 
it by degrees, the town too was called 
Wraig BamLwhich the Saxons oor- 
ruptea into Wrexham. 

I was much diverted with this 
Welsh derivation of Wrexham, which 
I did not attempt b> controvert. After 
we had had some further discoursa 
J'ohn Jones got up, shook me by the 
hand, gave a sigh, wished me a " taitb 
hyfryd," and departed. Thus ter- 
minated my lost day at Llangollen. 



CHAPTER LXIV, 



TnB morning of the Elst of October 
was fine andooldj there was a rime 
frost on the ground. At about eleven 
o'clock I attited on my journey for 
South Wales, intending that my first 
Btape should be Llan Rhyadr. My 
wile and daughter accompanied me as 
far aa Plas Sewydd. Ab we passed 
through the t«wn I shook hands with 

honest A , whom I saw standing 

at the door of a shop with a kind of 
Bpanish hat on his head, and also with 
my venerable friend old Mr. Jones, 
whom I encountered close beside his 
own domicile. At the Plas Newydd I 
took aa affectionate farewell of my 
two joved ones, and proceeded to 
ascend the Berwyn. Near the top I 
turned round to t»He » fisftl (oo!t ftt 



the spot where I had lately passed 
many a happy hour. There lay Llan- 
gollen far below me, with its chimneys 
placidly smoking, its pretty church 
rising in its centre, its blue river divid- 
ing it into two nearly equal parts, 
and the mighty hill of Srenuns, over- 
hanging it from the north. I sighed, 
and repeating Einion Du's vena 

" Tanpiefedd i LUngoltaa I ' ' 

turned away, 

I went over the top of the bill and 
then began to descend its southern 
side, obtaining a distant view of the 
plains of Shropshire on the east. I 
soon reached the bottom of the hill, 
passed through Llansanfraid, and 
threading t|)$ Tfile of tbc Ceiriog at 
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r rather of that which is built oa tho 



site of the dwelling of the poet. I 
Stopped and remained before the house 
thinking of the mighty Haw. till the 



door opened, and out oame tne dark, 
featured man, the poet's descendant, 
whom I saw when yisiting tie place 
ia company with honest John Jones — 
he had now a spade in his hand and 
was doubtless going to his laboor. As 
I knew him to be of a rather sullen 
oosocial disposition, I said nothing t<: 
him, but proceeded en my way. A« I 
advanced the valley widened, the hills 
on the west receding to some distance 
from the river. Came to Tregeiiiog' 
small village, which takes its nam 
from the brook ; Tregeiriog signifying 
the hamlet or village on the Cetriog. 
Seeing a bridge which crossed the 
rivulet at a shght distance from the 

turned . , - 

ooursa of the Ceiriog is from south to 
north i where it ia croaaed by thi 
bridge, however, it mna from weat t( 
east, returning to its usual courao, s 
little way below the bridge. The 
bridgewassmall and presented nothing 
remarkable in itself: I obtained, how- 
ever, as I looked over its parapet 
wards the west a view of a scene, i_. . 
of wild grandeur, hut of something 
which I hie better, whioh richly com- 
pensated me for the alight trouble I had 
taken in stepping aaide to visit the 
little bridge. About a hundred yarda 
distant was a small wat^rmill, built 
over the rivulet, the wheel going 
slowly, slowly round ; large quantities 
of pigs, the generality of themorindled, 
were either browsing on the banks or 
lying close to the sides half immersed 
in the water; one immense white hog, 
the monaroh seemingly of the herd, 
was standing in the middle of the 
current. Such was the scene which I 
saw from the bridge, a scene of quiet 
rural life well suited to the brushes of 
two or three of the old Dutch painters, 
IT to thoae of men scarcely inferior ^ 



excited state ; I had been repeating 
verses of old Huw Morris, brought to 
my recollection by the sight of his 
dwelling-place ; they were ranting 
roaring verses, againat the Hound- 
heads, I admired the vigour but dis- 
liked the principles which they dis- 
played ; and admiration on the one 
hand and disapproval on the other, 
bred a commotion in my mind like that 
raised on the sea when tide rons one 
way and wind blows another. The 
quiet scene from the bridge, however, 
produced a sedative effect on my mind, 
a.^i when I resumed my journey I had 
forgotten Huw, his verses, and all 
about Roundheads and Cavaliers. 

I reached Llanarmon, another small 
village, situated in a valley, through 
which the Ceiriog or a river very 
similar to it flows. It is half-way be- 
tween Llangollen and Llan Khyadr 
being ten miles from each. I went ta 
a small inn or public-house, sat down 
and called for ale. A waggoner was 
seated at a large table witE a news- 
paper before him on which he was 
intently staring. 

" What news i " said I in English. 

" I wish I could tell you," said be in 

:ry ^broken English, " but I oannot 

" Then why are yon looking at the 
paper?" said I. 

Because," said be, "by looking at 
the letters I hope in time to moke them 

" Ton may look at them," said I, 
fbr fifty years without being- able to 
make out one. You should go to an 
evening school. " 

" " am too old," said he, " to do so 
.if I did theohildrenwouldlaugb 

" Never mind their laughing at 
you," said I, " provided you learn to 
read : let them laueh who win ! '' 

" You give good advice, meater," 
said he, "I think I shall foUow it." 

"Let mo look at the paper," said I. 

He handed it to me. ItwesaWelsh 
paper, and fullof dismal accounts from 



thesE 



.„_tofw_-. 

What news, mester?" said the 

Nothing but bad," said I ; " th? 
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Bo^iani srelieatingiu aadtlLeFreaoh 

"If the RuBiaid beat ua," tali the 
mggiciner, " it is because the Froncod 
are with ub. We should iutve gaao 

"Perhaps you sre right" loid I: 
" at any rate we could not have fared 
froree thaD we are faring now/' 

I i)reseatl7 paid for what I had bad , 
tiquired tho way toIianRhyadr.ana 
depurted. 

The Tilk^ce of Llanarmon takes its 
name from its ohuroh, which is dedi- 
cated to Qarmon anArmorican bishop, 
who with another called Lupna cojne 
over into Britain in order to preach 
asrainst the heresy of Pelagius- He and 
his colleague resided for some time in 
Flintshire, and whUst there enabled in 
a remarkable manner the Britons to 
achieve a victory OTer those mysterious 
people the Fiota, who were ravagiog 
the country far and wide. Hearing 
that the enemy were advancing to- 
'•rards Mold the two bishqpB ftatheied 
totcether a number of the Britons, and 
placed them in ambush in " ■^"-'■ 
valley through which itwas n 
for the Kcts to pass in order 
Mold, strictly epjoining them to 
rerooin quiet till all their ener "" 
should have entered the ToUev, 
then do whatever they ahould 
thera, the two bishops, do.. The Picta 
arrived, and when they were aboat 
half-way through the valley the 
bishops stepped forward from a thicket 
and began crjing aloud, " Alleluia ! " 
The liritoiiB followed their examide, 
and the wooded valley resounded with 
cries of " AUeluia t alleluia!" The 
shouts and the unexpected appearanoe 
of ^ousands of men caused such 
terror to the Picta that they took to 
flight in the greatest confusion, 
hundreds were trampled to death by 
their companions, and not a few were 
drowned in the river Alan* which runs 
through the valley. 

'Xbereare several chnrohes dedicated 
to Qarmon in Wales, bnt whether 






there are any dedicated to Lupoi 1 am 
nnable to say;. 
After leaving Llanarmou I found 

f self amongst lumpy hills through 
ich the road led in the direction of 
the soath. Arriving where several 
roads met I followed one and become 
bewildered amidst hills and ravines. 
At last I saw a small house dose by a 
dingle, and turned towards it 

-„ purpose of inquiring my way. 

On my knocking at the door a woman 
made her appearance, of whom I asked 
in Welsh whether 1 was in the road to 
Llan Rhyadr. She said that I was ost 
of it, but that if I went towards the 
south I ahould see a path on my lelt 
which would bring me to it. I asked 
her bow for it was to Llan Khyadr. 

" Four long miles," she replied. 

" And what is the name of the place 
where we are now i " said I. 

"Cae Eir " [the long inelosnte), said 

"Are you alone in the house!" 

" Q,nit« alone," said she ; " but my 
husband and people will soon be 
home from the field, for it is getting 

" Have you any Saxon i " said I. 

"Hot a word, said she, " have lof 
the iaitb dieithr, nor has my husband, 
".or any one of my people.' 

I bade her farewell, and soon reached 
the road, which led south and north. 
As I was liound for the south I strode 
forward briskly in that direotion. 
The road was between romantio hills i 



heard Welsh songs proceeding from the 
hiU fields onmy ng[it,and the murmur 
of a brook rusning down a deep nant 



my left. 1 went on till I came tt _ 
colleotion of houses which an old 
woman, with a, cracked voice and a 
small tiji milk -pail, whom I assisted in 
getting over a stile into the road, told 
me was called PenStrit — probably the 
head of the street. She spoke English, 
and on my asking her how she had 
leomt the English tongue, she told me 
that she had learnt it of her mother 
who was an English woman. She said 
that I was two miles from Llan 
Rhyadr, and that I must go straight 
forwwd. I did BO till I reached a plaw 
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where the road branched inlo two, one 
bearing eomewhat to the left, ajid the 
other to the risht After standinK a, 
minute in perplexity I took the light- 
Hand road, but BOon gnessed that I 
nod taken the wrong one, as the road 
dwindled into a mere footpath. Hear- 
iner some one walkintr on tbe other side 
of the hedge I inquired in Welsh 
whether I was going right for Llau 
Ithyadr, and was answered hy a voic« 
in English, apparently that of a 
woman, that I was not, and that I 
must go back. I did so, and presently 
a woman came through ft gate to me. 
"Are you the perBon," said I, " who 

i'uatnowaaswered me in English after 
had spoken in WelahS" 

" In truth I am," said ahe, with, a 
half laugh. 

" And how oame yon to answer me 
in English after Ihadspokento you in 
Welsh } " 

" Because," said she, " it was easy 
enough to know by your Toioe that you 
were an Englishman." 

" You speak English remarkably 
well," aaidl. 

" And ao do you Welsh," said the 
woman; "I had no idea that it was 
possible for any Englishman to apeak 
Welahhalf aoweU." 

" I wonder," thought I to myself, 
" what ^ou would have answered if I 
had said that you apeak English 
execrably." By ner own account she 
oould read both Welah and English. 
She walked by my side to the turn, 
and then up the left-hand road, wbicli 
she said was the way to Llan Ehyodr. 

- --"-geshe'- ' 

I. The: 
. . ntW, B 
gering through a slough, just after 
I haa passed a little cottage, I heard 
a cracked voice crying, "I sup- 
pose you lost your way i ' I recog- 



nized it as that of the old woman whom 
I had helped over the stile. She was 
now standing behind a little gate 
which opened into a garden before tho 
cottage. The figure of a man was 
standing near her. I told her that 
she was quite right iu her suppost- 

" Ah," said she, " you should have 
gone straight forward.'' 

" If I had gone straight forward," 
said I, " I muBt have gone over a 
hedge, at the comer of a field which 
separated two roads ; instead of bid- 
ding me go straight forward you 
should have told me to follow the left- 
hand road," 

"Well." Bud she, "be sure you 
keep straight forward now." 

I asked her who the man was 
standing near her. 

" It is my husband," said she. 

" Kaa he much English i " said I. 

"None at all/' said she, "for hii 
mntherwaanotEnglish.likemine." I 
bade her good night and went forward. 
Presently I came to a meeting of 
roods, and to go straight forward it 
was necessary to pass through a 

S.agmtre ; rememberlDg, however, 
e words of my friend the beldame 
I went straight forward, though in 
BO doing I was sloughed up to the 
knees. In a little time I came to 
a rapid descent, and at the bottom 
of it to a bridge. It waa now very 
dark ; only the corner of the moon 
was casting a faint light. Alter 
crossing the bridge I had one or two 
ascents and descenta. At last I Baw 
lights before me which proved to be 
those of ZJaa Rhyadr. J soon found 
myself in a dirty little street, and, 
inquiring for the inn, was kindly 
shown, oy a man to one which he 
said waa the best, and which was 
called the Wynstay Arms. 
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Im at tJia Kbjtit.^X Low Eogtlihinui,— Caq.i]lrie9.— The Co»k.— 
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The inn seemed very large, oat did 
not look Tery cheerful. Ko other 
yuest than myself seemed to be in 
It, except in the kitchen, where I 
heard a fellow talking English and 
occasionally yelling aa English soag : 
the mast«r and mistrcBa of the house 
were civil, and lighted me a fire in 
what was called the Commercial 
Itoom, and putting plenty of coals in 
the grate soon made the apartment 
warm and comfortable. I oidered 
dinner or rather supper, which in 
about half an hour was brought in 
the woman. The supper whether 
good or bad I despatched with the 
appetite of one who had walked 
twenty miles over hill and dale. 

Oocaaionolly I heard a dreadful 
noise in the kitchen, and the woman 
told me that the fellow there was 
making himself eitwedingly disagree- 
able, chiefly she believed because she 
had refused to let him sleep in the 
house — she said that he was a low 
fellow that went about the country 
with fish, and that he was the more 
ready to insult her as the master of 
the house was now pone out. Tasked 
if he was an Englishman. " Yes," 
said she, "a low Ensrlishman." 

" Then he must be low indeed," 
said I. " A low Englishman is the 
lowest of the low." After a little 
time I heard no more noise, and was 
told that the fellow was gone away, 
I had a little whiskey and water, and 
then went to bed, sleeping in a toler- 
able chamber but rather cold. There 
was much rain during the night and 
also wind ; windows rattled, and I 
occasionaUy heard the noise of fall- 
ing tiles. 

I oioae about eight. Notwith- 
standing the night had been so 
tempestuous the morainsf was sun- 
shiny and beautiful. Having ordered 
breakfast I walked out in order to 
look at the town. Llan Rhjadr is a 
Broall plaoe havinjr nothing remark- 
able in it save an anoiant oEoiroli and 



a strange little antique market-honse, 
standing on pillars. It is situated at 
the western end of an ei.tensive 
volley and at the entrance of a glen, 
A brook or rivulet runs through it, 
which conies down the glen from the 
celebrated cataract, which is about 
four miles distant t« the west. Two 
lofty mountains form the entrance of 
the glen, and tower above the town, 
one on the south and the other on 
the north. Their names, if they have 
any, I did not learn. 

After strolling abont the little 
place for about a quarter of an honr, 
staring at the things and the people, 
and being stared at by the latter, t 
returned to my inn, a structure biult 
in the modem Gothic style, and 
which stands neatly opposite to the 
oharchyard. Whilst breokfastinar I 
asked the landladv who was bustling 
about the room whether she had ever 
heard of Owen Qlendower. 

" In truth, sir, I have. He was a 
great gentleman who lived a long 
time ago, and, and — — ," 

'• Gave the English a great deal of 
trouble," said I, 

" Just so, sir ; at least I dure say it 
is BO, as you say it." 
_ " And do you know where he 

"I do not, sir; I suppose a great 
way off, somewhei'B in the south. 

"Do youmer ■" 

" In truth, si 

" There you . 
"and also in 



I South Wales ! ** 
, I do." 



mistaken," said I ; 
iposing he lived a 
_ __. He lived in North 
Wales, and not far from this plaoe." 

" In truth, sir, you know more 
abouthim thanl." 

"Did you ever hear of a plaoe 
called Syeharth ! " 

"Syoharthl Syeharth! I never did, 
sir." 

" It is the place where Glendower 
lived, and it is not far off. I want 
to go there, but do not know th* 
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e call Sychnant, 

" Ih there anch a place i " 

"Yea, Bare ; about ais milei bota 
here, near Llangedwin." 

" What kind of place ia it } " 

" In truth, sir, I do not know, for I 
WQB never there. My cook, however, 
in the kitchen knows all about it, for 
she oomea from there," 

"Can I see her?" 

" YeB, ioie ; I will go at once and 
fetch her." 

She then left the room and presentlv 
returned with the cook, a choit thick 
girl with blue starini 

" Here Bhe is, air U 

iy, " but she baa n 

•'AUthe better." i m 

come from a place ca " 

■aid I to the cook in ' 

"In truth, sir, I le 

oook. _ 

" Did you ever hear of a gwr bo- 
neddi^- called Owen Olendowerf" 

" Often, sir, often ; he lived in 03r 

'' He lived in a place called 8y- 
charth?" said L 

"Well, sir; and we of the place 
ocill it Sycharth as often as Syohnant ; 
nay, oftcner." 

'' Is his house standinir i " 

" It is not ; but the hill <m which it 
stood is still standing." 

"IsitahigbhiUf" 
. "Itisnot; it is a small light hill." 

"A liabt hilll"said I to mj-self, 
"Old lolo Goch, Owen Glendower's 
bard, said the chieftain dwelt in a 
house on a light hill." 

•' Then dwelli the chief wa lit ritnl 
Id limber hoD» on llghtsonie knoll." 

" la there a little rivernearit," said 
I to the cook, " alTrwd i" 

"There is: it runs just under the 
hill." 

'' Is there a ri'H upon the ffrwd ! " 

"There is not; taat is, now— but 
there was in the old time ; a factory of 
woollen Btands now where the mill 
gnoe stood." 

" A mill, a nuhlng brook upon, 
And pigeon t«w«r tnm'd of itODC." 



. , a description of Sycbarth ; 

t am on the right road." 
I asked the cook to whom the pro- 



Fpeara to be the Marquia of Carabas 
Denbighshire, After a few mor" 
Questions I thanked her and told tier 
she m>g:ht go. I then finished my 
breakfast, paid my bill, and after 
telling the landlady that I should 
return at night, started for Llanged- 
win and Sychorth. 

A broad and excellent load led 
along the valley in. the direction in 
which I was proceeding. 

The valley waa beautiful and dotted 
with vorioua farmhouaea, and the 
land appeared to be in aa high a state 
of cultivation aa the soil of my own 
Norfolk, that county so deaervcdly 
celebrated for its agriculture. The 
eastern aide ia bounded by lofty bills, 
and towards the north the vale is 
crossed by three ruftged elevations, the 
middiemoatof whicft, called, aa an old 
man told me, Bryn Dinaa, terminates 
to the west in an exceedingly high 
and picture-'que crag. 

After an hour's walking I overtook 
two people, a man and a woman laden 
with baskets which hung around them 
on every side. The man waa a young 
fellow of about eight -and-twenty, 
with a round face, fair ilaien hair, and 
rings in^ his ears; the female was 
a blooming buxom lass of about 
eighteen. After piving them the sele 
of the day I asked them if they were 
English. 

"Aye, aye, master," said the man ; 
"wH are Eniflish." 

" Where do you come from ? " said I. 

" From Wrexham," said the man. 

" I thought W^rexham was in 
Wales," said I. 

"If it be," said the man, "the 
people are not Welsh ; a man is not a 
horse because he happens to be bom 

" Is that young woman yonr wife i " 

" Yes ; '' said he, " after a Faahion " 
—and then he leered at die lass, and 
•he leered at him. 
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" Do yon attend any place of wor- 
ship i " said I. 

A great many, master ! " 

"What jilaoe do you ohiefly 
attend^'' said 1. 

" The Chequers, mastec ! " 

" Do thef preach the hest sermonB 
tJiere!" eaid L 

"No.maater! bat they k11 the best 
ale there." 

" Do you worehip ale! " said I> 

" Yea, master, 1 worships ale.'* 

" Anything else i " said I. 

' ' Yes, niHster ! I and my raort wor- 
ships something besides good ale ; 
don't we. Sue \ " and then he leered 
at the mort, who leered at him, and 



nttering loud shouts of 
laughter, which roused the echoes of 
the neighbouiing hills. 

"Genuine descendants, i^ doubt,' 
said I to myself aa I walked briskly 
on, "of certain oi the old heathen 
Saxons who followed Rag into Wales 
and settled down ahuut the house 
which he built. Bcally, if these two 
aie a fair specimen of the Wrexham 
ulation, my irieod the Scotch 
not much oat when he 
le of Wrex" 
n Wales.'* 






CHAPTER LIVl. 



SrehuUi.— Tbe kindly Wnlooms.— ' 

I WAS now at the northern extremity 
of the Talley near a (treat house past 
which the road led in the direction 
of the north-Past. Seeing a man em- 
ployed in breaking stones I inqoired 
the way tfl Sychnant. 

" You must turn to the left," said 
he. "before you come to yon great 
house, follow the path which you will 
find behind it, and you will soon be 
in Sychnant." 

" And to whom does the great house 
belong ! " 

" To whom ? why, to Sir Watkin." 

' ' Does he reside there ? " 

" Not often. He has plenty of other 
houses, but he sometimes comes there 
to hunt." 

" What is the place's name } '' 

" Llan Godwin." 

I turned to the left, as the labourer 
had directed me. The path led np- 
ward behind the great house round a 
hill thickly planted with trees. Fol- 
lowing it I at length found myself on 
a broad road on the top extending 
east and west, and having- on the 
north and south beautiful wooded 
hills. I followed the road, which pre- 
lently began to descend. On reach- 



ing level ground I overtook a man ia 
a wac-goner's frock, of whom I in- 
quired the way to Sycharth. He 
pointed westward down the vale to 
what appeared to be a collection of 
houses, near a singular-looking mon- 
tjcle, and said " That ia Sycharth." 

We walked together till we came to 
a road which branched off on the r^ht 
to a little bridge. 

" That is your way," said he, and 



ber of cottages, he said, " that is the 
factory of bycharth:" he then left 
me, following the high road, whilst I 

rroeeeded towards the bridge, which 
crossed, and coming to the cottages 
entered one on the right-hand of a 
remarkably neat appearance. 

In a comfortable kitchen by a hearth 
on which blazed a cheerful bdlet eat a 
man and woman. Both arose when I 
entered : the man was tall, about fifty 
years of age, and athleticaUy built ; 
he was dressed in a wMte coat, cor- 
duroy breeches, shoes, and grey- 
worsted stockings. The woman 
seemed many years older than the 
man; she -was tall also, and strongly 
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built, and dresBsd in the ancient 
Welsh female costume, namely, a 
kind of round half Spanish hat, long 
blue woollen kirtlo or gown, a orim son 
petticoat, and white apron, and broad 
etout shoes with buckles. 

" Welcome, stranger," said the 
man, after looking me a moment or 
two full in the face. 

" Croesaw, dyn dieithr— welcome, 
foreign man," said the woman, sux- 
Teyino: me with a look of great 
curiosity. 

"Won'tyon nt down*" said the 
maD, handing me a chair. 

I sat down, and the man and wo- 
man resumed their seats. 

"I suppose you CMue on business 
connected with the factory ? " said the 

" No," said I, " my hnsiness is oon- 
neoted with Owen Glendower." 

" With Owen Glendower > " laid the 
man, staring. 

" Yes," said 1, " I came to see his 
plaoe." 

" You will not see muob of his 
house now," eaid the man — "it is 
down ; only a few bricks : 

"But 1 shall ■■ ' 
house stood, 



bzwicted 






e the place where hi 
d I, "whioh is all : 



Yea, you can see that." 
"What does the dyn dieithr say? 

said ike woman in Welsh with an ii 

quiring look. 

" That he is come to see the plooe of 

Owen Glendower." 
"Ahl" »oid the woman with a 

"Ib that good lady your wife?" 

'■ She is." 

" She looks much older than your- 
self." 

"And no wonder. She ii tventy- 
one years older." 

"How old are you f" 

" Fifty-three."^ 

" Dear me," said I, " what a differ- 
ence in your ages. How cane yon to 
marry J * 

" She iras a widow and I had lost 
my wife. We were lone in 
world, so we thought we ifoold 



' ' Do yon live happily together i " 

"Then you did quite right to matry. 
What is your name?" 

" DaTid Kobert." 

" And that of your wife 1 ** 

■' Gwen Eobert." 

" Does she apeak English i " 

" She speaks some, butnot muoh." 

" Is the plaoe where Owen lired for 
from here!" 

" It is not. It is the round hill a 
little way above the faotory." 

" Is the path to it easy to find f " 

"I will go with you,' saidthemon. 

I work at the factory, but I need 
not go there for an hour at least." 

He put on his bat and bidding me 
follow him went out. He led me over 

gush of water whieb passing undet 
ie faotorv turns the wheel; thence 
rer a field or two towards a house at 
the foot of the mountain where he said 
the steward of Sir Watkin lived, of 
whom it would be as well to apply for 
permiasion to asoeud the hill, as it 
was Sir Watkin's ground. The stew- 
ard was not at home; his wife was, 
however, and she, when we told her 
we wished to go to the top of Owain 
Glendower's Hill, gave us permisBion 
with a smiLe. We thanked her and 
proceeded to mount the lull or mon- 
tiele once the residence of the great 
Welsh chieftain, whom his own deeds 
and the pen of Bhakespear have ten> 
dered immortal. 

Owen Glendower's hUl or mount at 
Sycharth, unlike the one bearing his 
le on the banks of the Dee, is not 
artifioial hill, but the work of 
nature, save and except that to a cer- 
tain extent it has been modified by 
the hand of man. It is somewhat 
conical and consists of two steps ot 
gradations, where two fosses scooped 
out of the tiill go round it, one above 
the other, the lower one embraoing 
oonsiderably the moat space. Bol£ 
these fosses are about buc feet deep, 
and at one time doubtless were bricked, 
as stout large, red brinks are ^et to be 
seen, here and there, in their sides. 
The top of the mount is just twenty- 
five feet aorosa. When I visited it it 
ira,B covered with grass, but had onoe 
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Wd Bubjected to the plough Ba Tarioos 
taitowB indicated. The montiole 
fltands not far from the western ex- 



other north and BOnth, the one tj) the 
south being' the hill which I had de- 
BoeiLded, and the other a beautiful 
wooded height which is called in the 
parlance of the country Llwra 8y- 
charth or the sroTe of Syohartn, from 
which oomes tae little g^ish of water 
which I had crossed, and whioh now 
turns the wheel of the factory and 
once tamed that of Owen Olendower's 
mill, and Oiled his two moats, part of 
the water b; some meohanioal means 
having been forced up the eminence. 
On the top of this hill or monticle in a 
timber honse dwelt the great Welsh- 
man Owen Glendower, with his wife, 
a comely, kindly woman, and his 
progeny, oonflisting of stowt boys and 
blooming girls, and there, though 
wonderfully cramped for want of 
room, lie Posted bards who requited 
bia hospitality with alliteratiye odea 
very difficult to compose, and which 
at the present day onlv a few book- 
worms understand. There be dwelt 
for many years, the virtual if not the 
nominal king of North Wales, occa- 
sionally no doubt looking down with 
self-complaisance from the ton of his 
fastness on the parks and fisn-ponds 
of which he bad several ; his mill, hia 
pigeon tower, his ploughed lands, 
and the cottages of a tnoasand re- 
tainers, huddled round the lower part 
of the hill, or strewn about the Talley : 
and titere he might have lived and 
died bad not events cansed hii 

draw the sword and eng-age in a , 

at the termination of which S^charth 
was a fire-scathed ruin, and himself - 
broken-hearted old man in anchorite' 
weeds, living in a cai'o on the estate 
II f Sir John Seudamoro, the great 
Herefordshire proprietor, who married 
hia daughter Elen, bis only surviving 
child. 

After 1 bad been a considerable time 
on the bill looking abont me and ask- 
ing questions of my guide 1 took out 
a piece of silver and offered it to him, 
tiwakiog bim at the same time for the 



trouble be tad taken in showing mo 
the ploee. He refused it, saying that 
^ was quite welcome. 

I tried to force it upon bim. 

" I wiU not take it, said he ; " but 
if you come to my house and have a 
oup of coffee, you may give sixpence 

[will come," Bttid I, "inadiort 
time. In the meanwhile do you go ; I 
wish to he alone." 
" What do you want to do i " 
" To sit down and endeavour to re- 
call C}lendower,'and the times that are 

The fine fellow looked puzzled ; at 
last be said "Terv well," shrugged 
bis shoulders, and deso^nded the hill. 

When he was gone 1 sat down on 
the brow of the bill, and widi my 
face turned to the east began slowly 
to chant a translation made by myself 
in the days of my boyhood of an ode 
to Syoharth composed by lolo Ooch 
when upwards of a hundred years old, 
shortly after hii arrival at that place, 
to which he had been invited by Owen 
Glendower : — 

Twiw h»Te 1 plsdg'd my word to ihM 

To ooms tlif nobla luce to sse ; 

Hit promise let every man 



FullH 



r it tlie I 



.iDg Ih 



And «we«t tbis Joamey is mad m«at ; 

And I'm roioly'd to ke«p my voir ; 

So thither atnight I'll take my wny 

With blitbMome hemrt, and tben I'll stay, 

BMpact and honoar, Hbilit 1 brwlbe. 

To find hli hDndnr'd Toot beneath. 

My chief of loDg Ua'd anccBtry 

Can harbour bodh of poesy i 

I've heard, tut to tbi tqiue bu told, 

He's lilnd and geotle to the old 1 

Yea, to his castle I will hie ; 

Thcre'i none to match It "noatlithe sky I 

It is a barou^B stately court, 

When hards for BumptuouB fare refiort J 

There dwells the lorf of Pawls laiid. 

Who frantath every Just demnDd. 



ts IlkeD' 



ru li: 



'I^B waMc ^lulled wide abont; 
It showB a wida and sUtoly door 
Reached by ■ bridge the water o'er ; 
'TIS roi-m'd of bDlldings caapled f*lT, 
Coupled is eyeiy couple thare ; 
Within a quadntts tCiucture tiJ! 
Muster the men? pleasuTsa all. 
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Coujolntlf are the iin(1ei bonod — 
Vo tUw tn all tbt placa li foaod. 
Stronturu In ooDtaot meet the «r* 
Upon Iba blllock'i top on high ; 
Into iwoh other rutsiied the; 
The form or a hard knot ainpUy, 
There dwella tlie eM«t we &!! eitol 
In timber hoDse nn llghtaorns knoll 
Upon four wooden columna pruni 
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. SDdflmilrhiu'd, 

I ii pliio'd : 

ihtvli uau|ded bUbJ, 



tnil upon sivh a k 
In these foiirlofls, 
Oepose ut iii^ht tht 
Four lofU the; wei 



Tiled la the roof, on each haase-lop 

All at one form there are nine halla 
Each with nine wardrobea In Its walla 
With linen while u well aDpplltd 
Aa fairMt shopa of bm'il Chaapalde. 
Behold thut churuh with erou upraia'd 
And witli ita wlndowi neatlj glai'd ; 



■r It of the beat. 



Feed antler'd berda i 
A warren wide mr c 
Of BOodlj at 



To cut ueta in when 



Ela ale from Shrewab 
His ngqnebaugh Is di 
Bragget he keeps, bii 



Ion of a knighil)' tres, 
gnifled, abe'a kind and free, 
rns approueb me, pnlr bj pair. 



And ne'er ahall thirat or huDgur rod 
lo Sjcharth yeatare to Intrude. 
A noble leader, OambilH'a ktdght, 
Mioa, hia by rijht. 



Lodm 



jr plac'd. 



ThB caatle, by ei 
And when I had finished repeatii)); 
these lines I aaid. " How mncn morn 

the days of my boyhood when Itrans- 
lated lolo'a ode than I am at the pre- 
sent time 1 " Then covering my facu 
witb in;r hands I wept like b. child. 



CHAPTER LXVU. 

Cop of Coftte.— Owen.— Nnff old Felloir.— A Babble Eont,— All from Wreihan. 



Abteb, a while I arose from my seat 
and descending the hill returned to 
the house of my honest friends, whom 
I found sitting by their fire as I had 
first seen them. 

"Well," said the man, "did you 
brine haok Owen Glendowerf " 

"Mot only him," aaid I, "but his 
house, family, and all relating to him." 

" By what means f " said the man. 

"By means of a eod^ made a lone 
time agO|^ wbioh describes Syohartn 
as it was in his time, and his manner 
pf liTing there." 

PieseaUy Gwen, who ha4 been pw- 



pariug coffee in expectation of my re- 
turn, poured oat a cupful, which she 
ErBaei.;ed to me, at the same time 
anding me some white augur in i 

I took the caifee, helped myself to 
some sugar, and returned her thanka 
in her own language. 

" Ah." said the man, in Welsh, " I 
see you are a Ciimre. Owen i^id I 
have been wonderinpf whether yon 
were Wel^ or Knglisli ; but I see you 
arc one of ourselves." 

"No," said I in the same language, 
" I am an Englishman, born in a part 
!■ 2 
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of Englard the farthest of any from 
Wales. In fact, I am a Cam SaJB." 

" And how came you to speak 
Welfih f " eaid the man. 

" I took it into mv head to learn it 
when I was a hoy," said I. "Eng- 
lishmen sometimes do strange things." 

" So I have heard," said the man, 
" hut I never heard before of an Enff- 
liahman learninjf Welsh." 

I proceeded to drink my coffee, and 
liavinR- finished it, and had a littla 
more discourse I got up, and havinp 
given Gwen a niece ot silver, whioh 
she received witn a smile and a curt 
sey, I said I must noiv be going-. 

"Won't you take another oupf 
Buid Gwen, " yon are welcome." 

" No, thank yon," said I, " I hsve 
had enongh." 

" Where are yon going i " said the 
man in English. 

" To Llan Khyadr," said T, "from 
which I came this morning." 

" Which way did you come J " said 



" 'Ihere is," eaid the man, " by L^n 
Silin." 

" Llan Siiin!" said I; "is not 
that tho place where IIuw Morris fa 
buried 



"Itia 



laid the ; 



" I will return by Llan Silin," said 
I, "and in passing through pay avisit 
to the tomb of the great poet. Is Llan 
SUinfarofff" 

" About half amilc," said the i 
" Go over the bridge, turntotho right, 
ftnd you will be there presently." 

I shook the honest couple by the 
hand and bade them farewell. The 
man put on his hat and went with me 
a few yards from tho door, and then 
proceeded towards the factory. I 
passed over the bridge, under which 
was a streamlet, which a little below 
the bridge received the brook which 
once turned Owen Glendower's corn- 
mill. I soon reached Llan Silin, a 
village or townlet, having some high 
hills at B, short distance to the west- 
ward, which form part of tiie Ber- 

J entered the kitcheii of a^ old- 



fashioned public-house, and sittinff 
down by a table told the landlord, a 
red-nosed elderly man who came bow- 
ing up to me, to bring me a pint of 
ale. The landlord bowed and de- 
parted. A bluff-looking old fellow 
somewhat under the middle size, sat 
just opposite to me at the table. He 
was dressed in a whit« frieze coat, 
and hod a small hat on his head set 
rather consequentially on one side. 
Before him on tho table stood a jug of 
alo, between which and him lay a 
large orabatick. Three or four other 
people stood or sat in different parts 
of the room. Presently the landlord 
returned with the ale. 

" I suppose you come on sessions 
business, sirS " said he, as he placed 
it down before me. 

" Are the sessions being held here 
to-day i" said I. 

■•They are," said the landlord. 
" and there is plenty of business ; two 
had caseS of poaching. Sir Watkin'a 
keepers are up at court and hope to 
ooQvict." 

" I am not come on sessions busi- 
ness," said I ; " I am merely strolling 
a little about to see the country." 

"He is come from South Wales," 
said Ibu old fellow, in the Irieze coat, 
tu the landlord, " in order to see what 
kind of country the north is. Well at 
any rate he has seen a better country 
than hia own.'* 

" How do you know that I ooma 
from South Walts ! " said I, 

"By your English," said the old 



. cursedly bod. But let's hear vou 
speak a little Welsh ; then I shall be 
cei-tain as to who you are." 

I did as he bade me, saying a ttm 
words in Welsh. 

" There's Welsh," said the old fel- 
low, " who but a South Welshman 
would talk Welsh in that manner? 
It's nearly as bad rh your English." 

I asked him if he had ever been in 
South Wales. 

" Yes," said he ; " and a bad coun- 
try I found it ; just like the people." 

" If you take me for a South Welsh- 
mail," said I, " you oi^h^ t^ speak 
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civilly both of lie South Welsh and 
their country." 

" I am merely payine tit for tat," 
said the old fellow. " When I was in 
South Wales your people laughed at 
my folks and country, bo when 1 meet 
one of them here 1 serve l"'"i out ai I 
was served out there," 

I made no reply to him, hat ad- 
dressing myself to the landlord in- 
quired whether Buw Morria was not 
buried in llan Silia chuiuhy ard. He 
replied in the afBrmative. 

" I should like to see hi« tomb," 

Midi. 

" Well, sir," said the landlord, ** I 
shall be happy to show it to you wnen- 
eTer you please." 

Here again the old fellow put in his 

*"*You 
Huw Mo 
" nor Twm o'r Hant either.'' 

" South Wales has produced piod 
poets," said I. 

"No, it hasn't,'* said the old fellow; 
"it never produced one. If it had 
Tou wouldn't have needed to come 
here to see the grave of a poet; you 
would have foundone at home." 

As he said these words he B^>t up, 
took his stick, and seemed about to 
deport. Just then in burst a rabble 
rout of samekeepers and river- 
watchers who had come from the petty 
Bessiona, and were in hiith dee, the 
two poachers whom the landlord had 
mentioned having' been convicted and 
heavily fined. Iwo or three of them 
were particularly boisterous, runnius 
t^inst some of the guests who were 
Bitting or standing in the kitchen, and 
pushing the landlord about, crving at 
Ibe same time that they would stand 
by Sir Watkin to the last, and would 
never see him plundered. One of 
them, a felh<w of about thirty, in a 
]u*ij o«{< it '«k ooat, dirty yellow 
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breeehes, and dirty white top-boots, 
who was the most obstreperous of them 
all, at last came nn to the old chan 
who disliked South Welshmen ana 
tried to knock off his hat, swearii^ 
that he would stand by Sir Watkin ; 
he, however, met a Tartar. The 
enemy of the South Welsh, like all 
crusty people, had lots of mettle, and 
with the stick which he held ia his 
hand forthwith aimed a blow at the 
feUow's poll, which, had he not jumped 
back, would probably have broken it. 
' ' I will not ba insulted by you, you 
vagabond," said the old chap, " nor 
by Sir Watkin either ; go and tell him 

The fellow looked sheepish, and 
turning away proceeded to take 
liberties with other people less dan- 
gerous to meddle with than old orub- 
stick. He, however, soon desisted, 
and sat down evidently disconcerted. 

" Were you ever worse treated in 
South Wales by the people there than 
yon have been here by your own 
countrymen f " said I to the old fellow, 

"My countrymen!" said he; this 
scamp is no countryman of mine ; nor 
is one of the whole kit. They ore alL 
from Wrexham, a mixture of broken 
housekeepers, and fellows too stupid 
to learn a trade : a act of scamps fit 
for nothing in the world but to swear 
bodily ae'dnst honest men. I'hey say 
they will aland up for Sir Watkin, 
and so they will, hut only in a box in 
the Court to give false evidence. They 
won't light for him on the banks of 
the river. Countrymen of mine, in- 
deed 1 they are no countrymen of 
mine ; they are from Wrexham, 
where the people speak neither Eng- 
lish nor Welsh, not even South Welsh 
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CHAPTEE LXVm. 

Bn<r Uorrii.—Bubmand Rishiird.— W<l)b OBDby OlvTgT* 

ring Lad.— Anglo-Saxon QsTill. 

Ha VIMS disonssed mv ale I asked the | more psrUoularly of late Binoe are haa 
landlordif he would Hhowme the grave come upon me and I have felt Uiat I 
of HuwMorria. " With pleasure, air," cannot Iftitloup." . 

" prav follow me." He led | It iB very odd how few of the verses \ 

"'" ~ — ' ' — ' "'"'" ' of great poeta are in people's mouths. 

Not mora than a dozen of Shnke- 
spear's lines are in people's mouths : 
of those of Pope nnt more than half 
thatnumber. Of Addison's poeiry two 
or three linos may be in people' ' 
mouths, though I never heard one 
quoted, the only line which I ever 
heard quoted as Addison's not beil^/ 
his but Garth's : / 

" Til bat npcutlng in i comoh aad iLl" 
Whilst of the verses of Huw Morria I 
never knew any one but myself, who 
am not a Welshman, who could repeat 
a line beyond the four which I have 
twice had occasion to mention, and 
which seem to be ([eni'rally known in 
Kurth if not in Souih Wales. 

tVora the UaRstone I proceeded to 
the portico and gazed upon itinlt-nscly. 
It presented nothing very reuiurkable, 
but it had the grenle!<t interest forme, 
lor I remi-mbi-red how many tiinea 
Huw Morrin hiul walked out of that 
poreh at the head of the contrregaliun, 
the clergyman yielding his own placu 
to the inspired bind. I would fain 
have entered the ohuroh, but the land- 
lord hod not the key and told me that 
he imanined there would be some diffi- 
eulty in procuring it. 1 was therefore 
obliged to content tn3|9elf with peeping 
through a window into the interior, | 

which had a solemn and venerable i 

aspect. 

" Within there," said I to myaelfA 
" Hnw Morris the greatest BOiiBSter of \ J 
the seventeenth century knelt every \ ":■ 
Sunday during the latter thirty years .;; 

of his "life, after walking from Pont y i^ 

Heibion across the bleak and savage ',■' 

Berwyn. Within there waa married . ' 

Barbara Wyna the Bose of Maelai to ,: 

Bichard Middleton the handsome osi- , 



I standing, 
probably of an antiquity which 
reached as far back aa the days uf 
Heur; the Eighth, when the yew bow 
was still the favourite weapon of the 
men of Britain. The church fronts the 
south, the portico being in that direc- 
tion. The Dody of the sacred edilioe is 
ancient, but the steeple which bears 
a gilded oock on its top is modem. The 
innkeeper led me directly up to the 
Bouthern wall, then pointing to a broad 
discoloured slab, which lay on Ihe 
ground just outside the wail, about 
midway between the portico and the 
oriel end he said : 

" Underneath this stone lies Huw 
Morria, sir." Forthwith takingoft' my 
hat I went down on my knees and 
kissed the cold slnb roi'cring the cold 
remains of the mighty Huw, and then, 
iftill un my knees, proceeded to examine 
it attentively. Itis covered over with 
letters three parts deta<ed. All I could 
make out of the inscription waa (he 
date of the poet's death 1709. "A 
great genius, a very great genius, eir," 
said the innkeeper, after 1 had got on 
my feet and put on my hat. 

He was indeed," said I ; "ueyou 
acquainted with his poetry f " 

yes.'' said the innkeeper, and 
then repeated the four lines composed 
by the poet shortly before his death, 
which I had heard the intoxicated 
stonemason repeat in the public-house 
of the Fandy, the day I went to 
visit the poet's residence with John 
Jones, 

" Do you know any more of Hun's 
poedyr'aaidl. 

" No," said the innkeeper. " Those 
lines, however, I have known ever 
■iooe I was a child and repeated them, 
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Talier of Moelor, and within there she 
lies buried, even as the soncster who 
lamented her untimely death in i 
nortal Terse lies buned out here 
the ^aveyard. What interesting : 
Bociationa has this charch forme, Dc._ 
outside and in; but all connected 
with Huw ; for what should I have 
knownof Barbara the B«Be and gallant 
Kichaid but for the poem on their af- 
fectionate union and untimely separa- 
tion, the dialogue between the living 
and the dead, composed by humble 
Huw, the former's son of Pont j Hei- 
V bionJ" 

After gazing through the window 
till my eyes watered I turned to the 
innkeeper, and inquired the wav to 
IJan Khva^r. Having reoeived from 
liim the desired information I thanked 
him for his civility, and set out on my 

Before I could get clear of the town 
I luddenlr encountered my friend 

it , tie oleviT lawyer and ma- 

ffietrate's olerk of Llangollen. 

" I little expected to see yon here," 

"Nor I you," I replied. 

_" I came in my oifloial capacity," 
said he ; " the petty seasions have 
been held here to-day.'' 

"I know they have," I replied; 
" and that two poaoherB have been 
convicted. I came here in my war to 
South Wales to see the grave of Huw 
liorris, who, as yon knew, is buried 
in the churonyard.'' 



"Then come with me," said he; 
"I am now going to call upon him. I 
know he will be rejoiced to make your 
acquaintance." 

He led me to the clergrman's house, 
which stood at the south-west end of 
the village within a garden fenoed 
with an iron paling. We found the 
clei^yman in a nice comfortable par- 
lour or studf , the sides of which were 
decorated with books. He was a sharp 
r-looking man, of aboat the 






be. He seemed to know all about me, 
even that I understood Welsh. We 
conversed on various subjects : onthe 
power of the Welsh languam); itsmu- 
table letters ; on Huw Morris, and 
likewise on ale, with an excellent glass 
of which he re^ed me. I was much 
pleased with him, and thought him a 
capital specimen of the Welsh coun- 
try clergyman. His name was Wal- 
ter Jones. 

After staying about half-an-hoi;r I 
took leave of the good kind man, wh? 
wished me all kind of happinees, spirit 
tual and temporal, and said that h* 
should always be happy to see me at 

Llan Silin. My friend E walked 

with me a little way and then bade 
me farewell. It was now late in the 



wind was blowing. In the forenoon 
I had travelled along the eastern side 
of the valley, which! will call that of 
Llan Rhyadr, directing my course to 
the north, buti w '■" ' 



honr I found myself nearly parallel 
with the high crag which I had seen 
from a distance in the morning. It 
was now to the east of me. Its weal- 
em front was very precipitous, but ot. 
its northern side it was cultivated 
nearly to the summit. As I stood 
looking at it from near tbe top of a 
gentle acclivity a boy with a team, 
whom I had passed a little time be- 
fore, came up. He was whipping his 
horses, who were straining up the as- 
cent, and was swearing at them most 
frightfully in English. I addressed 
him in that language, inquiring the 
name of the crag, but he answered 
Dim Saesneg, and then again fell to 
curling hia horses in English. I al- 
lowed nim and his team to get to the 
top of the ascent, and then overtaking 
him I said in Welsh : " What do you 
mean by saying you have no EnglishI 
you were talking English just now to 
your horses." 

"Tes," said the lad, "IhaveEnjr- 
lish enoi^h for my horses, and that it 



all." 



"Ton I 



to hare plenty at 
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WelBh," Bfiid I; "why don't you 
speak Welsh to your haraea 1 " 

" It's of no UM speakipg Welsh to 
them," said the boy; "Welsh im't 
■trong enouK'h." 

"Isn'tMyn Diawl tolerably Btrongf* 
■aid I. 

" Not strcag enough for horses," 
said the boy; "if I were to say Myii 
Diawl to my horses, or even Cas Aa- 
drfi.B they would laugh at me." 

" Do the other oartera," said I. " use 
" I English to their norses 



which yon do to yours 

"Yea," Biidtneboy, .___, 

.e English words ; iftheydidn't 



" they all ui 



the horses wouldn't mind them.' 

"What a triumph," thought I, 
"for the English language that the 
Welsh carters are obliged to have re- 
course to ita oaths and execrations to 
make their horses get on I " 

I saiduothiugmorefotheboyon the 
subject of language, but again asked 
him the name of the cra^, " It is 
called Craip y Gorllewin," said he. I 
thanked him, and soon left him and 
bis team far behind. 

Notwithstanding what the boy said 
about the milk-and-water character 
of native Welsh oaths, the Welsh have 
some very pungent execrations, quite 
as efficacious, J shoald say, to make a 
horse get on as any in the English 
aweaiing Tocabulary. Boms of their 



oaths B» cnrions, beinKConnect«d witih 
heathen Idmes and Druidical my- 
thology ; for example that Cas An- 
dr&a, mentioned by the hoy, which 
means hateful enemy or horrible 
Andr&s. Andr&s or Andraste was the 
fury or Demigorgon of the Ancient 
Cumry, to whom they built temples 
and offered sacrifices out of fear. 
Curious that the same oath should be 
used by the Christian Cumry of the 
present dayj which was in vogue 
amongst their pagan ancestors some 
three thousand years ago. However, 
the same thing is observable amongst 
us Chriatian English : we say the 
Duse take yon ! even as our heathen 
Saion forefathers did, who worshipped 
a kind of Devil so called and named a 
day of the week after him, which name 
we still retain in our hebdomadal 
calendar like those of several other 
Anglo-Saxon devils. We also say i 
Go to old Hick ! and Nick or Kikkur 
was a surname of Woden, and also the 
name of a spirit which haunted fords 
and was in the habit of drowning 
passengers. 

Night came quickly npon me after I 
had passed the swearing lad. How- 
-, I was fortunate enough to reach 



Llan Hhyudr, without having ( 
BCed any damage or impedimen 
Diawl, Xndr^, Duse or SidL, 



CHAPTER LXIX. 
Chanh ^ Uu Rbyadr.— Ths Oletk.— !%« Tiblet-Stong.— Eint Tio* of tba Cmtanat. 

The night was both windy and rainy 
like the preceding one, but the mcrn- 
ing whicn followed, uidike that of the 
day before, was dull and gloomy. 
After breakfast I walked out to take 
another view of the little tflwn. As 
I stood looking at the church a mid- 
dle-aged man of a remarkably intel- 
ligent countenance came up and asked 
me if I should like to see the inside. 
1 told him 1 should, whereupon he 
said that he was the olerk and would 
admit me with pleasure. Taking a 



The inside was sombre, not so much 
owing to the gloominess of the day 
as the heavincM of the architecture. 
It presented something in the form of 
a cross. I soon found the clerk, what 
his countenance represented him to 
be, a. highly intelligent person. His 
answers to my questions were in 
general ready and satisfactory. 

" This seems rath.er an ancient edi- 
fice," said 1 1 " when was it built I " 
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the clerk 
Tudor." 

" Hdve any remarltable men been 
dewymen of this church f" 

"Several, sir i amongst its Ticars 
was Doctor William Morgan the srreat 
South "Welshman, the author of the 
aid Welsh version of the Bihle, who 
flourished in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Then there was Doctor £obert 
South, an eminent divine, who though 
not a Welshman spoke and preached 
Welsh better than many of the native 
clerey. Then there was the last vicar, 

Walter D , a great preacher and 

writer, who staled himself in print 
Q waiter Mechain." 

" Are Morgan and Bouth buried 
here?" said I. 

"They are not, air," said the clerk; 
"they had been transferred to other 
benehcee before they died." 

I did not inquire whether Walter 

D was buried there, for of him 

I had never heard before, but de- 
manded whether the church possessed 

'^ This ia the oldest which lemains, 
sir," said the clerk, and he pointed 
with his finger to a tablet-stone over 
a little dark pew on the right side of 
the oriel wLudow, There was an in- 
soription upon it, bnt owing to the 
darkness 1 could not make out a. 
letter. The clerk however read as 
follows. 

ISS4. SlOcK. 
EiB Sepulto* Ert 
Sldosni Bjnnsr. 

"Do you understand Latin ?" said 
I to the clerk. 

" I do not, air ; I believe, however, 
that the atone is to the memory of one 
Bynner." 

" 'i'hat ia not a Welsh name," said I. 

" It is not, sir," said the clerk. 

" It seems to be nidii;ally the same 
ms Bonner," said I, " the name of the 
horrible Popish Bishop of I^ndon in 
Mary's time. Do any people of the 
name of Bynner reside m tais neigh- 
bourhood At present ) " 



" None, sir,'' aaid the elerk ; " and 
if the Bynners are the descendants of 
Bonner, it is, perhaps, well that there 

I made the clerk, who appeared 
almost fit to be a clergyman, a small 
present, and retomM to the inn. 
After paying my bill I flung my sat* 
chel over my shoulder, took my am* 
breJla by the middle in ray right 
hand, ana set off for the Rhyadr. 

I entered the narrow glen at ths 
western extremity of the town and 
proceeded liriskly along. The scenery 
was romantically beautiful: on my 
left was the Httle brook, the waters of 
which run through the town ; beyond 
it a lofty hill ; on my right was a hill 
covered with wood ttoro the top to the 
bottom. I enjoyed the scene, and 
shoald have enjoyed it more had 
there been a little sunshine to gild it. 

I passed through a small village, the 
name of which I think was Cynmen, 
and presently overtook a man end boy. 
The man saluted me in English and I 
entered into conversation with him in 
that language. He told me that he 
came from Llan Oedwin, and was 

Suing to a place called Owem some- 
ling in order to fetch home some 
aheep. Atter a time he asked me 
where I was going. 

"I am going to see the Piatyll 
Rhyadr," said I. 

We had then just oome to the top 
of a rising ground. 

|'Yonde?B the Piatylll" said he, 
pointing to the west, 

I looked ia the direction of his fin- 
ger, and saw something at a great 
distance, which looked like a strip 
of grey linen hanging over a erag. 

'■'That ia the waterfall," he con- 
tinued, " which so many of the 
Saions come to see. And now I 
must bid you good-bye, master ; for 
my way to the Gwem is on the 



a savage, precipitous rook. 
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ApTBB walking about a mile witli the 
cittaraot always in aight, I emerired 
'rom tlie gleii into an oblonfr TEilley 
extending Irom south, to northi hav- 
ing lofty hills on all sides, esyiccially 
DD the west, from, which direction the 
cataract comes. I advanced aoroaa 
the Tale till within a furlong of thii 



waters of the cataract tumble. . _ 
the side of this hollow I sat down, 
and gazed before ma and on either 
side. The water eomea sponting over 
a cra^r of perhaps two hundred feet in 
altitude between two hills, one south- 
east and the other nearly north. The 
■oathem hill is wooded from the top, 
nearly down to where the cataract 
buret fortb ; and so, but not so 
thickly, is the northern biU, which 
hears a singular resemblance to a 
hog's back. Groves of pine are on 
the lower parts of both ; in front of a 
prove low down on the northern hill 
IB a small white house of a pictu- 
resque appearance. The water of the 
cataract, after reaching the bottom 
of the precipice, rushes in a narrow 
brook down the yale in the direction 
of Ltan Shyadr. To the noith-east, 
between the hog-backed hill and an- 
other strange-looking mountain, ia a, 
wild glen, from which comes a brook 
to swell the waters discharged hj the 
Ehyadr. The south-west side of the 
vole is iteep, and from a cleft of a hill 
in that quarter a slender stream rush- 
ing impetuously joins the brook of the 
Enyadr, like the rill of the northern 
glen. The principal object of the 
whole is of course the Rhyadr. What 
■hall I liken it t« ! I scarcely know. 
tmlesB to an immense skein of silk 
agitated and disturbed by tempestuous 
blasts, or to the long tail of a grev 
Gourser at furious speed. Through 
the profuaion of long silrery threads 
or hairs, or what looked such, I could 
here and thej'e see the blac^ sides of 



the crag down which the Ehyadr pre- 
cipitated itself with something be- 
tween a boom and a roar. 

After sitting on the verge of the 
hollow for a considerable time I got 
up, and directed my course towa^< 
the house in front of the grove. 1 
turned down the path which brought 
m^to the brook which runs from the 
northern glen into the waters dis- 
charged by the Ehfadr, and crossing 
it fay stepping- stone a found myself on 
the lowest spur of the hog -backed hill. 
A steep patfl led towarda the house. 
As I drew near, two handsome dogs 
came rushing to welcome the stranger. 
Coming to a door on the northern 
side ot the house I tapped and a 
handsome girl ot about tBirt«en mak- 
ing her appearance I enquired in 
English the nearest way to the water- 
fall ; she amiled, and in her nalivft 
language said that she had no Saxon. 
On my telling her in Welsh that I 
was come to see the Pistyll shesmiled 
again, and said that I was welcome, 
then taking me round the house she 
painted to a path and bade me follow 
It. I followed the path which led 
down^vardto a tiny bridge of planks, 
a little wav below the fall. I ad- 
vanced to tne middle of the bridge, 
then turning' to the west looked at 
the wonderful object before me. 

There ore many remarkable cata- 
racts in Britain and the neighbouring 
iales,_even the little Celtic lale of Man 
has ita remarkable waterfall ; but 
this Hhyadr, the grand cataract of 
North Wales, far exceeds them oU in 
altitude and beauty, though it is in< 
ferior to several of them in the volume 
of its flood. I never saw water falling 
so gracefully, so much like thin beau- 
tiful threads as here. Yet even this 
cataract has its blemish. What beau- 
tiful objeot has not something which 
more or less mars its loveliness? 
There is an ugly black bridge or semi- 
circle of rook, about two feet in dio- 
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meter and about twenty feet hift^i 
which rises some little way belov it, 
and under which the water, after 
reaching the bottom passes, which 
interoepts the sight, and prevents it 
from ttJdiiK in the whole fall at onoe. 
This unsightly object baa stood where 
it now stands since the day of crea- 
tion, and will tirobahly remaia there 
to the day of jndffment. It would be a 
desecration of nature to remove it by 
art, but no one could rcyret if nature 
in one of her floods were to sweep it 
•way. 

As I was standing on the planks a 
woman plainly but neatly dressed 
came from the house. She addressed 
me in very imperfect English, sayingr 
that she was the mistress of the house 
and should he happy to show rae 
about.. I thanked her for her offer 
end told her that she might speak 
Welsh, whereupon ahe looked vlad and 
said in that tongue that she could 
speak Wei sh much t>etter than Saean eg. 
She took me by a wiading path up 
a steep bank on the southern side of 
the fall to a small plateau, and told 
me that was the best place to see the 
Pistyll from. I did not think so, for 

almost blinded by the spray, though, 
it is true, the aemicircle of rook no 
tonf er impeded the sight ; this objeet 
we now saw nearly laterally riainf- 
up like a upeotral arch, spray and 
foam above it, and water mshiug 
below, " That is a bridge rather for 
ysprydoedd * to pass over than men," 

"It is," said the woman; "bat I 
once saw a man pass over it." 

" How dill be get up i" said I. 
" The sides are quite steep and slip- 
pery." 

" He wriggled up the side like a 

■Spirits. 



llvsowen, " till he got to the top, 
when he stood upright for a minute, 
andthen slid down on the other aide. 

" Was he any one from thes« 
parts i '' said I. 

' ' He was not. He was a dyn dieithr, 
a BuBsian ; one of those with whom 

" Was there as much watw tum- 
bling then as now ? " 
" More, for there had fallen more 

" I Euppose tlie torrent is some- 
times veiy dreadful i " said I. 

" It IB indeed, especially in winter ; 
for it is then like a sea, and roars like 
thunder or a mad bull." 

After I had seen oU I wished of the 
cataract, the woman eaked me to 
come to the house end t^e some 
refreshment. 1 followed her to a 
neat little room where she made me 
sit down and handed me a bowl of 
buttermilk. On the table was a book 
in which she told me it was custo- 
mary for individuals who visited the 
cataract to insert their names. 1 took 
op the book which eontiiined a num- 
ber of names mingled hero and there 
with pieces of poetry. Amongst the as 
compoaitioca was a Welsh englyn on 
the Ithyadr, which though incorrect 
in its prosody 1 thought stirring and 
grand. I copied it, and subjoin it 
with a translation which I made on 
the spot. 

Cr/ehiiWB. ewjnswj ftQUn — yw J BhTsdr 
Tn ihno Biia taran ; 
Colofn o dwr, bIojw dwr glan, 
GorwjUt. nil llln ng arisn. 

Fonmlng nnd frothing flam tnonntainDD* 
heleht, 
Sa:aiiig like thunder tho Ithfodr falla ; 
ThoDgb it( allveiy aplendoar tlie eje miir 

Ita rur7 ths heart of the brsTcat ap|Bl^ 

■ BeL 
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WhEiT I had rested myself and fl- 
niahed the buttermilk I got up and 
making: the good womAii a small com- 
pensation for her citility inquired if 
1 could ret to BoU without retuining 
to Llan iUiya.i!r. 

"0 yea,' said she, "if you croaa 
the hiliB for about five miles you will 
lind yourself upon a road which will 
take you straigut to Bala." 

"Is there any one here," said I, 
"who will gnide me oyer the hills 
provided 1 pay bim for hia trouble ! " 

"0 yes,' Raid ahe; "I know one 
who will be bap;py b> guide you 
whether you pay him or not." 

She went out and presently re- 
turned with a man about thirty-five, 
stout and well-looking, and uessed 
in a waggoner's frock. 

" There," said she, " this is the 
man to show you over the liilU ; few 
know the paths better." 

1 thanked her, and telling the man 
T was ready, bade him lead the way. 
We set out, the two dogs of which I 
have spoken attending us and seem- 
ingly very glad to go. We ascended 
the side of the hoK-haoked hill to the 
north of the Rhyadr. We were about 
twenty minutes in ^tting to the top, 
close to which stooa a stone or piece of 
rock, very much resembling a church 
altar, and about the size of one. We 
were now on an extensive moory ele- 
vation, having the brook which forms 
the Khyadr a little way on our left. 
We went nearly due west, following 
no path for path there was noue, but 
keeping near the brook. Sometimes 
we crossed watercourses which emp- 
tied their tribute into the brook, and 
evety now and then ascended and 
descended hillocks coveted with gorse 
and whin. After a little time I en- 
tered into conversation with my guide. 
He had not a word of Engliah, Are 
Tou married ! " said I. 

"In truth I am, sir." 

" What family haTfl yttti t " 



"I have a daughter." 

" Where do you live i " 

" At the house of the Ehyadr." 

" I suppose you live there aa aer* 

" No, air, I live there aa master." 
"Is the good woman I saw there 

yonr wife ? '' 
"In truth, sir, she is." 
" And the young girl I saw your 

daughter ? " 
"Yes, sir, she is my dai^hter." 
"And how come uie goud woman 

not to tell me yon were her hus- 

" I suppose, sir, yon did not ask who 
I was, and she thought you did not 
care to know." 

" But can you be spared from 

" ves, sir, I was not wanted at 

" What business are Ton f" 

" I am a farmer, sir.' 

" A sheep farmer ! " 

" res. sir." 

" Who is yonr landlord f 

" Sir Waliin.'* 

" Well, it was very kind of you to 
oome with me." 

"Mot at all, air: I was glad to 
come with you, for we are very lone- 
some at Bhyadr, except during a few 
weeks in the summer, when the gentry 
oome to see the Fistyll, Moreover, 
I have sheep Ij'ing about here whiuli 
need to be looked at now and then, 
and by coming hither with you I 
shall have an opportunity of seeing 

We fre<inently passed sheep feeding 
together in smul numbers. In two or 
three instances my guide singled out 
individuala, caught them, and placing 
their heads between hia knees exa- 
mined the iiuddes of their eyelids, in 
order to learn by their colour whether 
or not they were inf eoted with the pwd 
or moor disorder. We had some dis- 
oonrse about that malady. At last 
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lie asked me if there wm ft Kmedy 
for it. 

"0 yea," said 1; "a deoootion of 
hoarhound." 

" What is hoarhonod ! " said he. 

" Llwyd J Cwn," said I. " Pour 
some of that down the sheep's thriiat 
twice a day, hy means of a nom, and 
the sheep will reooTer, for the bitter- 
ness, do you see, will destroy the 
worm' in the liver, which learned men 
say is the cause of the disorder.'' 

We left the brook on onr left hand 
and passed by some ruined walla which 
ray g'tiide inloroied me had once he- 
longed to housi'B hutwere now used as 
aheepfolds. After walking several 
miles, according to my computation, 
we be^gan to aacend a considerable 



colour, which flew away viih a sharp 

" What bird is that ? " said I. 

"Ceiling y grug, the cock of the 
heath,'* replied my guide. "It iasaid 
to be very good eotinff, but I have 
never tasted it. The ceiliog y grug ia 
not food for the like of me. It goes 
to feed therich Saxona in CaerLudd," 
_ We reached the top of the oleva. 

" Yonder," aaid my piide, pointing 



" Then I will not tmuhle you to go 
•ny farther," aaid I i " I can find my 
way thither." 

Ho.youconldnot," aaidmy ^ide; 
"if you were tomakestraigiht for that 
place yon would perhaps tall down a 
Bteep,or sink into apeatnole up to your 
middle, or lose your way and never 
find the road, for you would soon lose 
aight of that place. Follow me, and 
I will lead you into a. part of the road 
more to the left, and then you can tind 
your way easily enough to tiat bare 
place, and from thence to Bala." 
Thereupon ho moved in a aontherly 
iireotion down the steep and I followed 

■ ?« in tccaiml of tbia worm, which 
bu TUIODi demiiiiiiutloiia, aee article Fas- 
elok IlepnUei tn so; cncrdapnUb 



him. In abont twenty minutet we 

came to the road. 

"Kow," said my guide, "yon an 
on the road ; bear to tne right and you 
cannot misa the way to BaU." 

" How far ia it to Bala i " said L 

" About twelve miles," he replied. 

I gave him a trifle, asking at the 
same time if it was sufficient. " Too 
muchbyone-half,"he replied; "many, 
many thanka." He then ahook me 
hy the hand, and accompanied by hia 
dogs departed, not back over the moor, 
but in a aootnerly direction down the 

Wending my course to the north, I 
came to the white hare apot which I 
had aeon from the moor, and which 
waa in fact the top of a conaiderable 
elevation over which the road passed. 
Here I turned and looked at the hilla 
I had come acroaa. There they stood, 
darkly blue, a rain cloud, like ink, I 
hanging over their summits. 0, the 
wild hms of Wales, the knd of old 
renown and of wonder, the land (rf j 
Arthur and Merlin. I 

The road now lay nearly dne west. 
Rain came on, but it was at my back, 
so I expanded my umbreUa, fiung it 
over my shoulder and laughed. 0, 
how a man laugha who haa a good 
umbrella when he has the rain at hia 
bock, aye and over his head too, and 
at all times when it raina eiceptwhen 
the rain ia in his face, when the um> 
breHaisnotofmuchservice. O.whata 
good friend to a man ia an umbrella in 
rain time, and likewise at many other 
times. What need he fear if a wild 
buU or a. ferocious dog attacks him, 
provided he haa a good umbreUa i he 
unfurla the umbrella iu the face of the 
bull or dog, and the brut* turns romid 

S;nit8 Beared, and runs away. Or if a 
ootpad asks him for his money, what 
need he care provided he haa an um- 
brella f he threatens to dodge the fer- 
rule into the rufSan'a eye, and the fel- 
low starts back and aaya, " Lord, sir 1 
I meant no harm. I never saw yon 
before in all my lifo. I merely meant 
a little fun." Moreover, who doubts 
that you are a respectable character 
provided you have an umbrellal you 
go into ft pnblic-houae and call for a 
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pot of beer, and the pablicitn puts it 
aonn before ;uu with one bond with- 
out boldioR out the other for the 
money, for ha aees that yoa have aa 
umbrella and ooDBeqnently propotty. 
And what reHpeotable man when y(~ 
overtake hJT" on the way and speaK 
him will refuse to hola nonv — '" 
wilh you, provided you have 
brellat Ho oto. The reapeeta 
*ees you have an umbrella a 
(;ludeE) that ^ou do Dot intend ti) rob 
|]im, and with juatioe, for robbers 
never carry tunbrellai. 0, a tt;nt, a 
Hliield, a lance and a Touohor for oha- 
rLicter is an umbrella. Amongst the 
very best friends of man must ' 
reckoned an umbrella.* 

The 1 " 
hills: D „...._ 

and I saw a valley below me with a 
narrow river runninif through it to 
whioh wooded hills Eloped down ; far 
to the west were blue mountains. Tha 
scene was beautiful but melanoholy ; 
the rain had passed away, buf ~ 
gloomy almost November 6k.f ^ 
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VALES. [chap, mil 

above, and the mists of night wera 
coming down apace. 

I crossed a bridge at the bottom of 
tha valley and presently saw a road 
branching to uie right. I paused, 
but after a little time went straight 
forward. Gloomy woods wera on each 
side of me and night had come down. 
Fear came upon me that X was not in 
the right road, but I saw no house at 
whioh I could inquire, nor did I see 
a single individual for mitea of whom 
I could ask. At last I heard the sound 
of hatchets in a dingle on my right, 
and oatohiiw a glimpse of a gate at 
tho head of a path, which led dowa 
into it, I got over it. After descend- 
ing some time I hallooed. The noise 
of tha hatchets ceased. I hallooed 
again, and a voice cried in Welsh, 

What do yon want?" "To know 
the way to Bala,'' I replied. There 
was no answer, but presently I beard 
steps, and the figure of a man drew 
nign half undistinBiuiehablo in tha 
darkness and saluted me. I returned 
his salutation, and told him I wanted 
toknonthe way toBala. He told me, 
and I found I had been going right. 
1 thanked him and regained the road. 
I sped onward and in about half an 
hour saw some houses, then a bridge, 
then a lake on my left which I recog- 
nized an the lake of Bala. I skirted 
the end of it. and oame to a street 
cheerfully lighted up, and in a minute 
more was in the White Lion Inn. 



CHAPTER T.TTT T. 



t WAS conducted into the coffee-room 
of the Whito Lion by a Uttle freckled 
moid whom I saw at the bar, and 
whom I totd that I wae come to pass 
the night at tho inn. The room pre- 
■entea an Bgreeable contrast to the 

floomy, desolate places through which 
hadlatclycome. A good fire blazed 
in the grate, and there were four 
lights on the teble. Lolling in a cWir 



by one side of the fire was an indivi- 
dual at the sight of whom I almost 
started. He was an immense man, 
weighing I should say at least eighteen 
stone, with brown hair, thinnish 
whisketg, half-ruddy, half- tallowy 
complesion, and dressed in a brown 
sporting coat, drab breeohes and 
yellow- to|iped boots— in every respect 
the e^act ima^e of the Wolverhampi 
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, /eryeoiinterpartof that 

^cnt looked this euormouB fellow, 
sayeand exeept that he did not appear 
to be more tnan seven or eight and 
twenty, whereas the hoe-merohant 
looked at least fifty. Layingr — 
efttchel down. I took a seat and ord< 

the maid to get some dinaer for 

and then asked what had become of 
the waiter Tom Jenkina. 

" He is cot here at present, 
Boid the freckled maid ; " he is i 
own house." 

" And whyig he not here?" said 

inlj oomi 

Is fiiU of ,„,... 

And having said this the little 
freckled damsel left the room. 

" Eeither a eool night, sir !' 
the enormous man aiter we had been 
alone toRether a few minntes, 

I again almost etarted, for he Bi>oki 
with the same kind of half-piping, 
half-wheezintr voice, witli whiuL rae- 
thou^htthe Wolverhampton gent had 
spoken t^ me in my dream. 

" Yes," said I ; " it is rather cold 
out abroad, but I don't eare as I am 



man, " I have got to go ten miles, 
as for aB Currig Drudion, from which 
plane I came this a^moon in a 
wehiole." 

" Do yon reside at Cerrig Drudioa ! " 
•aid I. 

" No," said the stout man, whose 
di(tl«ct I shall not attempt further to 
imitate, " but I have been staying 
there some limo ; for happening to go 
thureamonthortwoagol wa8tempt«d 
to take up my quarters at the inn. A 
very nice inn it is, and the landlady a 
Tery agreeable woman, and her daugh- 
ters very agreeable young ladies." 

" Is this the first time you haye 
been at Bala >" 

" Yes, the first time. I had beard 
a good deal about it, and wished to 
&C0 it. So to-day, having the offer of 
,1 vehicle at a cheap nte I Dome over 



with two or three other genti, amongst 
whom is Doctor Jones.' 

"Dear me," said I; "is Doctor 
Jones in Bala ? " 

" Yes," said the stout man; "do you 
know him } " 

" yes," said I, " and have a great 
respect for him; his like for polite- 
ness and ^nerol learning is scarcely ta 
be found m Britain." 

" Only think," said the stont man. 
■' Well, I never heard that of him 
before." 

Wishing to see my sleeping room 
before I got mrdinner, Inowrosiand 
was making for the door, when it 
opened, and in oame Doctor Jones. He 
hod a muffler round his neck, and 
walked rather slowly and disconso- 
lately, leaning upon a cane. He passed 
without appearing to recognize me, 
and I, thinking it would he as well to 
defer claiming acquaintance with him 
till I had put myself a little to rights, 
went out without saying anything to 
him. I was shown, oy the freckled 
maid to a nice sleeping apartment, 
where I stayed some time adjusting 
myself. On my return to the cofiee- 
room I found the doctor sitting neai 
the fire-place. The stont man had left 
the room. I had no doubt that he had 
told Doctor Jones that I had claimed 
acquaintance with him. and that the 
doctor not having recollected me hod 
denied that he knew anything of me, 
for I observed that he looked at ma 
very suspiciously. 

I took my former seat, and after a 
minute's silence said to Doctor Jones, 

I think, sir, 1 had the pleasure of 
eing you some time ago at Cerrig 
DrudionF" 

"It's possible, sir," said _ Doctor 
Jones in a tone of considerable 
hauteur, and toaainp his head ao that 
'he end of hia chin was above his 
oraforter, "buti have no recolleotion 
fit." 

I held my head down for a little 
jne, then raising it and likewise my 
forefinger I looked Doctor Jones fufi. 
in the face and said, * ' Don't you re- 
member talking to me about Owen 
Pugh and Coll Gwynfa (" 

" yes, I do," said Doctor Jones in '' 
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very low voioe, like that of a penon 
vho deliberates ; "yes, I do, I re- 
member you perfectly, sir," he added 
almost immediately m a tone of some 
animatioa; "you are the gentleman 
with whom I nad a yery intereaticg 
conTer&ation one evening last summer 
in the bar of the inn at Cerrig-Dnidion. 
I rej^tted very much that our conver- 
■ation was rather brief, but I was 
called away to attend to a (uue, a pro- 
fessional case, sir, of some delicacy. 
and I have since particularly reRretted 
that I was unable to return that night, 
as it would have given me much 

Sleoanre to have been present at a 
ialoffue which I have beentoldbymy 
Iriena the landlady, you held vnth a 
certain Italian who was staying at the 
bouse, which was highly agreeable 
and iuBtnictive to hers^ and her 
daughter." 

"Well," eaidi, "lamreioiced that 
fate has brought us tcgetner afain. 
How hare you oeen in health since 1 
had the pleasure of eeein^yon i " 

" Rather indifferent, sir, rather in- 
different. I have of late been afflicted 
with several ailments the onginal 
oaufte of which, 1 believe, was a rcei- 
denoe of several years in the Tnysoedd 
y Oorllewin— the West-India Islands 
— where I had the honour of serving 
her present gracious Majesty'sgtaciouB 
uncle, George the Fourth— in a medi- 
cal capacity, sir. I have likewise been 
afflicted with lowness of spirits, sir. 
It was this same lowness of spiritf 
which induced me to aooept an invita- 
tioQ made by the individual lately in 
the room to accompany him in s 
vehicle with some other people 1« 
Itola. I shall always consider my 
coming as a fortunate droumstance 
inasmuch as it has given me an oppor- 
tunity of renewing my aoquointanco 
with you." 

"Ptaj," uid I, "may I take the 
liberty of asking who that individual 

" Why," B^d Dc. Jones, " he is whi 
they call a Wolverhampton eent." 

'A Wolverhampton gent," said I 
uyself; "only think! 

•' Were yon pleased to make any 
sbsetvatJon, at}" said the doctor. 



of business may he be F I suppose ii 
the hog line." 

"Ono!" said Doctor Jones. " Hia 
father it is true is a hog-merchant, but 
as for himself he foUows nn business ; 
he is what is called a, fast young man, 
and goes about here and uiere on the 
spree, as I think they term it, draw- 
ing, whenever he wants money, upon 
his father, who is in affluent circum- 
stances. Some time ago he oame to 
Cerrig Dmdion, and was so much 
pleased with the place, the landladj 
and her daughters that he has made it 
his head -quarters ever since. Being 
frequently at the house I formed an 
acqaaintance with him, and have oc- 
casionally made one in his parties and 
exoursions, though I can't say I derive 
much pleasure firam his conversation, 
for he IS a person of little or no litera- 

" The son of a hog-merohant," 
thought I to myself. "Depend upon 
it, that immense fellow whom 1 saw in 



give him a poond for bis bargain, was 
this gent's father. there is much 
more in dreams than ia gcntraliy 
dreamt of by philosophy! " 

Doctor Jones presently began to talk 
of Welih literature, and we were 
busily engaged in discussing the 
subject when in walked the fast young 
man, causing the floor to quake 
beneath his ponderous tread. He 
locked rather surprised at seeing tha 
doctor and me conversing, hut Doctor 
Jones turning to him said, "01 re- 
member this ((entleman perfectly." 



the gentleman too. If I am not much 
misbjten sir, you are one of our prin- 
cipal engineers atWolverhompton. O 
yes I I remember you now perfectly. 
Ihe last time I saw you was at a 

Enblio dinner given to you at Wolver- 
ampton, and there you made a npeeon, 
and a capital speech it ww." 
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IB about to reply Doctor 



ture. Before, bowever, he bad uttered 
a. dozen words be was interrupted by 
the Wolverhampton gent, who ex- 
claimed in a blubbermg tone : " 
Lord, you are Barely not eoing to speak 
Welsh. If I had thought I was to be 
bothered with Welsh I wouldn't have 
asked you to eome." 

" If I spoke Welflh, sir," said the 
doetcT, " it was out of compliment to 
ibis gentleman, who is a proficient iu 
tiie ancient language of my country. 
As, however, you dislike Webh, I 
shall carry on the conversation with 
bim in English, though peradventure 
you may not be more edified by it ' 
that language than if it were held 
Welsh.'^ 

He then proceeded to make soi 
very excellent remarks on the history 
of the Gwedir family, written by Bir 
John Wynn; to which the Wolver- 
hampton gent listened with open 
mouth ana staring eyes. My dinner 
now made its appearance, brought in 
by the little freckled maid— the cloth 
had been laid during my absence from 
the room. I had iuat begun to handle 
my knife and fork. Doctur Jones still 
oontinuing bis observations on the 
history ol the Gwcdir family, when I 
heard a carriage drive up to the ii~ 
and almost immediately after two .. 
three young fellows rollicked into the 
room: "Come let's beoff" said one of 
them to the Wolverhampton genti 
" the carriage is ready." " I'm glad 
of it," said the fast yonng man, 
it's ratbcr slow work here. Cor 
doctor ! are you going with ns or 
you intend to stay here all night?" 
Thereupon the doctor got up, and 
coming towards me, leaning on his 
eancisaid: "Sirl it giyes me infinite 
pleasure that I have met a second 



time a gentleman of bo much litera- 
tore. That we shall ever meet a third 
time I may wish but can scarcely 
hojie, owing to certain ailments under 
which I suffer, brought on, sir, by a 
residence of niany years, in the Occi- 
dental Indies. However, at all events 
I wish you health and happiness." 
He then shook me gently by the hand 
and departed with the Wuverhamp- 
ton gent and his companions ; the 
gent as he stumped out of the room 
saving " Oood night, sir ; I hope it 
wul not be long before I see you at 
another public dinner at Wolver- 
hampton, and hear another speech 
from you as good as the last." In a 
minute or two I heard them drive off. 

Left to myself I began to discus* 
my dinner. Of the dinner I had no- 
thing to complain, but the ale which 
accompanied it was very bad. This 
was the more mortifying, for remem- 
bering the eicellent ale I had drunk 
at Bnia some months previously I had, 
as I came along the gloomy roads the 
present evening, been promising my- 
self a delicious treat on mv arrival. 

"This is very bad ale!" saidlto 
the freckled maid, "very different 
from what I drank in the summer, 
when I was waited on by lom Jen- 

" It is the aame ale, sir," aaid the 
maid, " but tiie last in the cask ; and 

come again to 
but we have 
, „ , ... and first-rate 
AUsopp." 

"Allsopp's ale," said I, "will do 
for July and August, but scarcely for 
the end of October. However, bring 
me a pint ; I prefer it at all times to 

My dinner concluded, I trifled away 
the time till about ten o'clock, anil 
then went 1« bed. 
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BnikteL— nil rreoklsd lUd.— Llan 



a HiB niglit I 

_. idn. Thefol- 

lowinj: morning it was eloomy and 
lowering. Ab it was Sunday I detor- 
mined to pass the day at Bala, and 
aeoordingly t«ok my prayer book out 
of my satchel, and also my single 
vhite shirt, which I put on. 

Having dreesed myself I went to 
the ooif'ee-room ana sat down to 
breakfast. What a breakfast 1 pot of 
hare ; ditto of trout ; pot of prepared 
ihrimps ; dish of plain sbrimps ; tin 
of Bordines ; beautiful beef-steak ; 
eggs, muffin ; larg« loaf, and butter, 
not forgetting capital tea. There's a 
breakfast for you 1 

As the little freckled maid was re- 
noviiig the breakfast things I asked 
her how old sha was, 

"Eighteen, sir, last Candlemas," 
Miid the freckled maid. 

" Are your parents alive f " 

" Ut mother is, sir, but my father 

" What waa your father f " 

"■ He was an Irishman, sir 1 and 
boots to this inn." 

" Is your mother Irish f " 

"No, tai, she is of this place ; my 
father married her shortly after he 
eame here." 

"Of what religion are you* " 

" ChuToh, sir, ohuroh. 

" Was your father of the chorcb i " 

" Not always, sir ; he was onca 
what is palled a Cartholic. He turned 
to the church after he came here." 

" A'n't there a great many Me- 
tbodists in fiola i " 

•' Plenty, sir, plenty." 

" How came your father not to go 
over to the Metaodists instead of the 
Churoh E " 

" 'Cause he didn't like them, sir; 
lie used to say they were a trumpery, 
oheating set ; that they wouldn t 
flwear, hut would lie through a thrce- 

h board," 



"She is now, air; but before she 
knew my fathersbe was a Methodist." 

" Of what religion ia the master of 
the house ) " 

"Churoh, sir, Church; so is all the 
family." 

" Who ia tho clergyman ot the 
place f" 

"Mr. Pugh.sir!" 

" Is be a good preacher ? " 

" Capital, sir ! and so is each of his 
curates; he and they are cotivartinn 
the Metiodists left and right." 

" I should like to hear him." 

" Well, sir ! that you can do. My 
master, who is going to church pre- 
sently, will be happy to aceommodat* 
you in his pew." 

I went to ohuroh with the landlord, 
a tall gentlemanly man of the name 
of Jones— that eternal name of 
Jones ] Rain was falling fast, and we 
were glad to hold up our umbrellas. 
We did not go to de ohuroh at Bala, 
at which there was no service that 
morning, but to that of a little village 
close by, on the side of the lake, the 
living of which is incorporated with 
that of Bala. The church stands low 
down by the lake at the bottom of a 
little nook. Its name which is Llan 
uwoh Llyn, ia descriptive of its posi- 
tion, signifying the Church above the 
Lake. It is a long, low, ancient edi- 
fice, standing north-east by south- 
west The village is ^ust above it oe 
a rising ground, behind which ore 
lofty hills pleasantly dotted with 
groves, trees and houses. The interior 
of the edifice has a somewhat dilapi- 
dated appearance. The service was 
in Welsh. The clergyman was about 
forty years of age, and had a highly- 
intelligent look. His voice was re- 
markably clear and distinct. Ha 
preached an excellent practical ser- 
mon, text I4th chapter 22nd verse of 
Luke, about sending out servants to 
invite people to the supper. After 
the sennon there was a gathering for 
the poor. 
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Ai I retnmed to tlie inn I had 
jfood deal of convtraution. with the 
landlord on religious subjects. Be 
told me that the Church oC IDngland, 
%fhich for a ionft time had been a 
down-trodden Church in Wales, had 
nf late bepun to raiae ita head, and 
chiefly owing- to the zeal and activity 
of its present mJiiiBt«Ts; that the 
former ministers of the CbuToh were 
good men but had not energy enough 
to suit the times in which thej lived ; 
that tie present ministers fought the 
Methodist preachers with their own 
weapon, namely extemporary preach- 
ing, and beat them, winning shoals 
from their congregai^ons. He seemed 
to think that the time was not far 
diatant when the Anglican Church 
would be the popular as well as the 
established chtirch of Wales. 

Finding myself rather dull in the 
inn I went out again notwithstanding 
that it rained. I ascended the t«man 
or mound which I had visited on a 
former occasion. Nothing could be 
mora deaolnte and dreary than the 
scene around. The woods were stript 
of their verdnre and tLe hills were 
half shrouded in mist. How unlike 
was this scene to the smilicg, glorious 
prospect which had greeted my eyes 
a few months before. The rain com- 
ing down with redoubled violence I 
was Boon glad to descend and regain 
the inn. 

Shortly before dinner I was yisited 
hv the landladvi a fine tall woman of 
ftbout fifty with considerable remains 
of beauty in her oountenanoe. She 
came to ask me if 1 was comfortable. 
I told her that it was my own fault 
if I was not We were soon in very 
friendly discourse. I asked her her 
maiden name. 

" Owen," said she laughing, " which 
after my present name of Jones is the 
most common name in Wales." 

•' They were both one and the same 
originally," said 1, " Owen and Jones 
both mean John." 

Bhetoowasastaanohmemberof the 
Church of England, which she said 
was the only true church. She spoki 
in terms of ni^h respect and admira- 
tion of her minister, and said that a 



new church was being built, the old 
one not being ' ' ' 

modate the n 
hear him. 

I had a noble eoose for dinner to 
which I did ample justice. About 
four o'clock the weather having dcared 
up I took a stroll. It was a beautiful 
evening, though rain clouds still 
hovered about. I wandered to the nor- 
thern end of Uyn Tegid which I bad 
passed in thepreceding evening. The 
wind was blowing from the south, and 
tiny waves were beating against the 
shore which consisted of small brown 
pebbles. The lake has certainly not 
its name, which signities Lake of 
Beauty, for nothing. It is a beau- 
tiful sheet of water, and beautifully 
situated. It is oblong and about uz 
miles in length. On all sides except 
to the north, it is bounded by hills. 
Those at the southern end are very 
lofty, the tallest of which is Arran, 
whicn lifts its head to th? clouds like 
a huge loaf. As I wandered on the 
strand I thought of a certain British 
prince and poet, who in the very old 
time sought a refuge in the vicinity of 
the lake from the rage of the Saxons. 
His name was Llewarch Hen, o( whom 
I will now say a few words. 

Llewarch Hen, or Llewarch tlie 
Aged, was bom about the commence- 
ment of the sixth and died about the 
middle of the seventh century, having 
attained to the prodigious age of one 
hundred and forty or fiftv years, which 
is perhaps the lot of about forty in- 
dividuals in the course of a millen- 
nium. If he was remarkable for the 
number of his years he was no less so 
for thenumberof his misfortunes. He 
was one of the princes of the Cum- 
brian Britons ; but Cumbria was 
invaded by the Saxons, nnd a scene of 
horrid war ensued. Llewarch and 
his sons, of whom he hnd twenty- 
four, put themselves at the head of 
their forces, and in conjunction with 
the other Cumbrian princes made a 
brave but fruitless opposition to the 
invaders. Most of his sons were 
slain, and he himself with the re- 
mainder sought shelter in Powys in 
the hall of Cynddylan its prince. But 
« 3 
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the Saxon bUla and bows found their 
way to Powya too, Cvnddylaii was 
slam, and with him the last of the sons 
of Ilewarch, who, reft of his protector, 
retired to a but by the side of the 
lake of Bala, where he lived the life 
of a reolnae and composed elegies on 
bis sons and slaughtered friends, and 
Da his old a^e, aU of which abound 
with so much simplicity and pathos 
that the heart of bim must be hard 
indeed who aaa read them nnmoved. 
Whilst a prince he was revered for hia 
wisdom and equity, and he is said in 
one of the hiatonciil triads to have 
been one of the three oonHultins war- 
riors of Arthur. 

In the evening I attended service in 
the old church at Bala. The interior 
of the edifice was remarkably plain ; 
no omaiDeat of any kind was dis- 
tinguishable ; the congregation was 
overflowing, amongst wham 1 observed 
the innkeeper and his wife, the little 
freckled maid and the boots. The 
entire service was in Welsh. Keit to 
the pew in which 1 sat was one tilled 
with young singing women, all of 
whom seemed to have voices of won- 
derful power. The prayers were read 
by a strappinf; young ourate at least 
six feet high. The sermon was 
preached by the rector, and was a 
ooutinuation ol' the one which 1 had 
heard him preach in the morning. It 
was a very comforting diacourse, as 
the preacher cleBrlj' proved that every 
sinner will be purdoned who comes 
to Jesus. I was pailicularly struck 
with one part. The preacher said that 
Jesus' arms being stretched out upon 



the cross wns emblematic of his sur- 
prising love and his willin^ew to 
receive anybody. The service con- 
cluded with the noble anthem Teyr- 
nasa Jpbu Mawr, " May Highty Jesus 
reign ! " 

The service over I returned to the 
parlour of the inn. There I sat for a 
long time lone and solitary, staring at 
the fire in the grate. I was the only 
guest in the house; a great silence 
prevailed bath within and without ; 
sometimes live minutes elapsed with- 
out my hearingasonnd, and then per- 
haps the silence would be broken by a 
footstep at a distance in the street — 
at length finding myself yawninfi' I 
determined to go to bed. The freckled 
maid as she lighted me to my room 
inquired how I liked the Bermon. 
"Very mnch," said I. "Ah," said 
she, ''did I not tell you thit Mr. Pugh 
was a capital preauher ? " She then 
asked me how I liked the singing of 
the gals who sat in the next pew to 
mioe. I told her that I liked it ex- 
ceedingly. "Ahi" said shcj "them 
{als have the best voices in Bala- 
hey were once Methody gala, and 
sang in the chapels, but were eon- 
yarted, and are now as good Church as 
myself. Them gals have been tho 
cause of a, great many convarsions, 
for all the young fellows of their ac- 
quaintance amongst the Uethodiats 

" Follow them to church," said I. 
"and in time become converted. 
That's a thing of course. If the 
Church gets the girls ^he is quite sure 
of the fellows." 
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The Monday morning was gloomy 
anil misty, but it did not 
oumstance which gave n 

Jleaaure, as I intendedto c 
ourney without delay. After break- 



1 little 



fast I bade farewell tomykindhoata 
and also to the freckled maid, and de- 
parted, my satchel o'er my shoulder 
and my umbrella in my hand. 
I had oouiulted the Undlord uai ttw 
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mid tliat if I felt tired I could put up 
at Dinas Mawddvy abont two mileE on 
tbs Hide of Mallwyd. tnt that if I 
were not he would advise me to go 
on, aa I should find very poor accom- 
modation at Diiiss. On my inquiring 
as to the nature of the road, he told 
me tliat the fint part of it was toler- 
ably ftood lyine alon;; the eastern side 
of the lake, but that the greater part 
sf it was I'ery rouith, over hills and 
mountains, belongias' to the great 



Wales. 

Passing by the northern end of the 
lake I turned to the south and pro> 
oeeded along a road a little way above 
the side of the lake. The day had 
Doir to a oertain extent cleared up. 
and the Uke waa oooasionally gilded 
by beams of bright eonshine. After 
miking a little way 1 overtook a lad 
dressea in a. white great coat and at- 
tended by a tolerably large black dog. 
I addressed him in English, but finding 
that he didnot understand me 1 bejfan 
t*. tali to him in Welsh. 

" That's a fine dog," said I. 

Lad. — Very line, sir. and a good 
iog; though yoong, Le htm Be«n 
known to Ull rata. 

Xyielf.— What is his name f 

Zorf.— His name is Toby. sir. 

Jfyaeff.— And what is your name f 

iarf.— John Jones, sir. 

jlfys«y.— And what is your father's? 

Xod.— Waladr Jones, sir. 

Myia(f.~la Waladr the swne as 
Cadwaladr i 

Lad. — In truth, sir, it is. 

Jfyifl//— That is a fine name. 

Lad. — It is, sir ; I have heard my 
father say tiiat it was the name ' ~ 

Jffy>e(f.~Wba,t is your father? 

Lad, — A farmer, sir. 

Mjfielf. —JJoea he farm his own 
land! 

Lad, — He does not, sir; he is tenant 
to Mr. Price of Hiwlas. 

Jlfj/M{f.— Do you live far ft.m 



; heard of inoh s 



e where 

city it waa, 

md castles, 

r chapel, 



Lad,— I a.„ _ „ _ 

L the other side of Bala. I an 
see a relation up the road. 
Mifetl/.—Bala is a nice place 
Lad. — It is, sir i but not so 
old Bala. 

place. Wnere is it : 
Lad, — Under the lake, sir, 
Jtfyrei/— What do you mea 
Lad. — It Blood in the old tim 
the lake now ia, and a fine ci 
full of fine houses, tuwera a: 
but with neither church e 
for the people neither knew Ood a 
oared for Him, and thought of nothing 
but eiugin^ and dancing and other 
wicked thmga. So God waa angry 
with them, and one night when they 
were all busy at singing and dancing 
and the like, God gave the word and 
the city sank down into Unknown, 
and the lake boiled up where it once 

My»elf. — That waa a long time ago. 

Lad. — In truth, sir, it waa. 

ilfyj«(f.— Before tie days of King 
Cadwaladr. 

Lad.— I daresay it waa, sir. 

I walked fast, but the lad waa a 
shrewd walker, and thongh incum- 
bered with his great coat contrived tfl 
keep tolerably up with me. The road 
went over bill and dale, but upon the 
whole more upward than downward. 
After proceeding about an hour and 
a half we left tlie lake, to the southern 
extremity of which we had nearly 
come, somewhat behind, and bore 
away to the south-east, eradually 
ascending. At length the lad pointing 
to a small farmhouse on the side o( 
a hill told me he was bound thither, 
and presently bidding me farewell 
turned aside up a footpath which led 
towards it. 

About a minute afterwards a small 
delioate furred creature with a whit*' 
mark round its neck and with a little 
tail trailing on the ground ran swiitly 
across the road. It was a weasel or 
something of that genus ; on observing 
it I was glad that the lad and the dog 
were gone, m between thew Ibej 
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wouldprobably have killed it. I hate 
to Bee poor wild animulB persecuted 
fccd murdered, loao my appetite for 
dinner at lii:ariufr the soreamB of a 
hare pursued by ffreyfaounda, and am 
silly enough to teel disgust and horror 
at the squeals of a raC in the fnngs 
of a temer, which one of the sporting 
tribe once tAld me were the sweetest 
sounds in " natur." 

I crossed a bridge over a deep giilley 
ivhieh disehargfctt its watera into a 
river in a valley on the right. Arrnn 
rose in great majesty on the farther 
side of this vale, its head partly 
shrouded in mist. The day now be- 
came considerably overcast. I wan- 
dered on over much rough ground till 
I came to a collection of houses at the 
bottom of a pass leading up a st«ep 



!thB door of one of 
peeped in, and a 
woman who was sitting knitting in the 
interior rose and came out to me. I 
asked the name of the place. The 
name which she told me souudcd 
Eomething like T) Capel Saer— the 
House of the Chapel of the Carpenter. 
I inquired the name of the nver in 
the yalley. Cynllwyd, hoarr-headed, 
she seemed to say ; but here aa well 
as with respect to her Urst answer X 
speak under correction, for her Welsh 
was what my old friends the Spaniards 
would call may ocrrado, that is dose 
or indistinct. She asked me if 1 was 
going up the bwlch. I told her I 



assumed a very dismal, not to say 
awful appearance. 

Presently I began to ascend the pass 
or bwlch, a green hill on my right in- 
tercepting the view of Arran, another 
very liifty hill on my left with wood 
towards the summit. Coming to a 
lit[li! cottage which stood on the left I 
went to the door and knocked. A 
smiling young woman opened it, of 
nhum I asked the name ot the house. 

" TJ Nant — the House of the 
Dingle," she replied. 

' ' Do you live alone i ' ' said I. 

" No ; mother lives here." 

"Aiyy Saesnegi" 
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"No," said she wil 
" S'sneg of no use here." 

Her face looked the picture of kind- 
ness, I was now indeed in Wales 
amongst the real Wclih. I went on 
some way. Suddenly there was a 
moaning sound, and rain came down 
in torrents. Scfing a deserted cot- 
tage on my lelt I went in. There 
was fodder in it, and it appeared to 
serve partly as a barn, partly as a 
cow-house. The rain poui'ed upon the 
roof and I was glad 1 had found 
shelter. Close behind this place a 
small brook precipilated itself down 
rocks in four successive falls. 

The rain having ceased I proceeded 
and after a considerable time reached 
the top of the pass. From thence I 
had a view ot the valley and lake of 
Uala, the lake looking like an im* 
mense sheet of steel. A round hill, 
however, somewhat intercepted the 
view of the latter. The scene in my 



about me of a wretched russet colour j 
on my left, on the very crest of the 
hill up which I had so lung been toil- 
ing, stood a black pyramid of turf, a 
pole on the top of it. The road now 
wore nearly due west down a steep 
descent. Arran was slightly to the 
north of me. I, however, soon lost 
sight of it, as T went down tie 'arther 
side of the hill which lies over against 
it to the south-east. The sun, now 
descending, began to shine out. The 
pass down which I was now going 
was vet wilder than the one up which 
I had lately come. Close on my ri^ht 
was the steep hill's side out of which 
the road or path had been out, which 
was here and there overhung by crags 
of wondrous forms; on my left was % 
very deep glen, beyond which wai 
a black, precipitous, rocky wall, from 
a chasm nearthet«p of which tumbled 
with a rushing sound a slender brook 
seemingly the commencement of a 
mountain stream which hurried into a 
valley far below towards the west. 
When nearly at the bottom of the 
descent I stood still to took around 
me. Grand and wild was the scenery. 

Qr p»y left wer« noi'le green Mils, tM 
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tops of vhicli were beautifully gilded 
by the raya of the settiny Bun. On 
my riyht a black, gloomy, narrow 
TaUey or glen showed iUelt; two en- 
ormous oraKgy hille of immense alti- 
tude, one b> tne west and the other to 
the oast of the entiunce ; that to the 
east terminaticg in a peak. The 
background to the north was a wall of 
rocks formiog a aemicirole, sometluilK 
like a bent bow with the head down- 
ward; behind this bow just in the 
middle, rose the black loaf of Arran. 
A torrent tumbled from thelowerpurt 
of the semieirole, and after running 
for some distance to the south tamed 
to the west, the way I was going. 

Observing a house A uttte way 
within the gloomy vole I went to- 
wards it in the hope of finding 
somebody in it who oould ^ve me in- 
formation respecting- this wild locality. 
As I drew near the door two tall men 
came forth, one about sixty, and the 
Other about half that age. The elder 
had a sharp, keen look ; the younger 
a lumpy and a stupid one. They 
were dressed like farmers. On my 
saluting them in English the elder 
returned my salutation in that tongue, 
but in rather a gruff tone. The 
younger turned away his head and 
said nothing. 

"What is the name of this house?" 
said I, pointing to the building. 

" The name of it," said the old man, 
"isTJMawr." 

" Do you live in it ! " said I, 

" Yes, I live in it." 

"■What waterfall is that!" said I, 
pointing to the torrent tumbling down 
the crag at the farther end of the 
gloomy Tale. 

" The fountain of the Royal Dyfi." 

" Why do yon oall the Dyfy royalC 
said I. 

" Beoanse it is tLe king of the rivers 
in these parts." 

" Does the fountain oome out of a 

"It does not; it comes out of a 
lake, a llyn." 

"Where is the Uyn!" 

" Over that orag at the foot of Aran 

" la it a lai^ lake f " 



" It is not ; it is small." 

"Deepr" 

"Very." 

" Btruige tiungs in it ! " 

" I believe there are strange things 
in it." His English now became 
broken. 

"Crocodiles}" 

" I do not know what oraoadsiles 
be." 

"Efynof" 

" Ah I No I do not tink there be 
efyno dere. Hu Gadom in de old 
time kill de efjao dere and in all de 
lakes in Wales. He draw them out 
of the water with his ychain banog his 
humpty oxen, and when he get dem 
out he bum deir bodies on de fire, he 
good man for dat." 

" What do you call this allti" said 
1, looking up to the high pinnacled 
hill on my right. 

" I call that Tap Nyth yr Eryri." 

"Is not that the top nest of the 

" I believe it is. Ha, I see you un- 
derstand Welsh." 

"A little," said I; "are Uiere 
eagles there now i " 
~* No, no eagle now." 

" Gone like avano i " 

"Yes, gone like avono, but not so 
long. My father see eagle on Tap 
Nytn, bnt my father never see avanc 
in de llyn." 

" How far to Dinasf " 

" About three mile." 

" Any thieves about f " 

"N^ no thieves here, but what 
come &om England," and he looked 
at me with a strange, grim smile, 

" What is become of the red-haired 



robbers of Mawddwy?" 
" ^\'' said the old man, staring at 
I see you ore a Cumro. The 



red-haired thieves of Mawddwy 1 1 v 

you are from these parts." 
" What's become of them i " 
" Oh, dead, hung. Lived lottgtima 

ago; long before eagle left Tap 

He spoke true. The red-haired 
banditti of Hawddwy were extermi- 
nated long before the oonolusion of 
the sirteenth century, after having 
long been the terror not only of these 
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wild teaamn but of tlie greater port of 
North Wales. The? were oalled the 
red-haired banditti because certain 
leE^ing indiTidnals amongBt them had 



) the young man in Welsh, 
if he had erer been up to 
Nfth, but he made no 

" He no care for yonr qaeatioii,'' 
said tbe old man ; aak nini prioe 
of pig." I asked the youoK fellow 
the price of hogs, wherenpon nis face 
brightened up, and he not only an- 
swered my qoestion, but told me that 
he had a fat hog to sell. " Ha, ha," 
said the old man; "he plenty of 
Welsh now, for he see reas" """ 
other question he no Welsh a 
more than Snglish^ for ho 
reason. What business be on Tap 
Nyth wit^ eagle ? Eia business down 
below in sty with pig. Ah, he look 
Inmn. but he no fool; know more 

. .. noleth." 
/ asked me wherel came 
from, and on my telling him from 
Bala, his heart appeared to warm 
towudsme, and saying that I must be 
tired, he asked me to step in and 
drink butt«nnilk, but I declined hia 
offer with thanks, and bidding the 
two adieu returned to the road. 

I hurried along and soon reached 
k Talloy which abounded with trees 
and grass ; I crossed a bridge over a 
brook, not what the old man had 
oalled the Dyfi bat the stream whose 
■ouroe I had seen high up the bwlch, 
and presently came to a plaoe where 
the two waters joined. Just below 
the confloenoe on a fallen tree was 
seated a man decently dressed ; his 
eyes were fixed on the rushing stream, 
I stopped and spoke to him. 

He had no English, but I fonnd 
him a Tery sensible man. I talked to 
him about the source of the DyB. He 
■aid it vta a disputed point which 



was tbe Bonrce. He himself was in- 
clined to believe that it was the Pistyll 
up the bwloh. I asked him of what 
religion he was. He said be was of 
the Church of England, which was the 
Church of his father and hie ffrand- 
father, and which he believed to be 
the only true Church. I inouired if 
it flounsbed, He said it did, out that 
it was dreadfully persecuted by all 
classes of dissenters, who though they 
were oontdnually quarrelling with one 
another agreed in on© thing namely 
to persecute the Church. 1 asked him 
if he ever read. He said he read a 
great deal, especially the works of 
Huw Morris, and that reading them 
had given him a love for the sights of 
nature. He added that his freatast 
delight was to come to the place 
where he then was, of an evening, 
and look at the waters andhills^ I 
asked him what trade he ^ 



I ; "I am not a carpenter, but like 
you I read the works of How Morrie 
and am of the Church of England." 
I then shook him by the hand and 
departed, 

I passed a villaj^ with a atnpendoiu 
mountain just behind it to the north, 
which I was told was called Moel 
Vritb or tbe jjarty-ooloured moel. I 
was now drawing near to the western 
end of the valley. Scenery of the wild- 
est and most picturesque description 
was rife and plentiful to a degree ! 
hills were here, hills were there ; soma 
tall and sharp, others huge and 
humpy ; hills were on every side ; 
only a slight opening to the west 
seemed to present itself. " What a 
valley I" lezdaimed. Butonpassing 
throi^h the opening I found mygelf 
in another, wilder and stranger, if 
possible. Full to tbe west was a long 
hill rising up like the roof of a bam, 
an enormous ronnd hill on its north- 
east side, and on its south-east the 
tail of the range which I had long 
had on my left— there were trees and 
^ves and running waters, but all 
in deep shadow, for night was now 
close at hand. 

" What is the name of this plaoeT 
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I shouted to a man □□ horeebai 
came dashinp through a broot 
woman in a, Welsh anaa behin 

" Abor Cowarch, Saxon ! " i 
man in a deep (rutturol voii 
lashing his horse disappeared 
in the shades of night. 

" AberCj[waroh ! " Icried.sp 
half a yard into the air, " Whj 
the plaoe where Ellis Wyon oo 
hia immortal .Sleeping Bard, tl 
which 1 translated in the bless 
i)f my youth. no wonder I 
Sleeping Bard is a wild and *i 
wort, seeinfr that it waa co 
amidst the wild and wonderfu! 
which I here behold." 

I proceeded onwards up on 
after some time I came to a 
across a stream which a man 
was called Avon Gerres. It n 
the Dyti, coming down with a : 
sound from a wild \ale to tht 
east between the hng« bam-l 
and Moel Vrith. The bara-lil 
was informed was called Pen 1 
■001) reached Dinas Mawddw; 



stands on the lower part of a high hill 
connected with the ren Dyn. Dinos, 
though at one time a place of consider- 
able importance, if wo may jud^ 
from its name which aignities a forti- 
fied city, is at present little more ti»an 
a collection of hlthy huts. But though 
a dirty squalid place, I found it any- 
thing' out silent and deserted. Fierce- 
looking- red-haired men, who seemed 
as if thej[ might be descendants of 
the red-haired banditti of old, were 
staggering about, and sounds of 
drunken revelry echoed from the huts. 
I subsequently learned that Dinas was 
the head -quarters of miners, the 
neighbourhood abounding with mines 
both of lead and stone. 1 was glad to 
leave it behind me. Hallwyd is to 
the south of Dinas — the way to it is 
by a romantic gorge down which flows 
the Royal Dyfi. As I proceeded along 
this gorge the moon rising above Hoel 
Vrith iUamined my path. In about 
half-on-hoor I found myself before 
the inn at Hallwyd. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 
Ibb at Hallwrd.— A Dialogna.— Ths Cnmn, 
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I xRTEBXD the inn and seeing a 
comely-looking damsel at the bar I 
told her that Iwas in need of snpper 
and a bed. She oondncted me into a 
neat sanded parlour where a good fire 
was blazing and asked me what I 
would have for supper. " Whatever 

n most readily provide," saidi; 

I notpartieular. The maid re- 
nreu, and taking off my hat, and dis- 
enoumberinff myself of my satchel I 
sat down betore the fire and fell into 
■ doze, in which I dreamed of some of 
the wild scenes through which I had 
latelv passed. 

I dosed and dozed till I was roused 
In the maid touching me on the 
•nonlder and telling me that snpper 
was ready. I got up and perceived 
that during my doze stie twd Iftidthe 



cloth and put supper upon tlie table. 
It consisted of bacon and eggs. 
Dnring supper I had some oonversa* 
tion with the maid. 
Mynlf. — Are yon a native of this 

Maid. — I am not, sir ; I ooms from 

3fyself.—Aie your parents alive i 

Maid. — Hy mother u alive, sir, but 
my father is dead. 

Mytlf. — Where does your mother 
live? 

Maid. — At Dinas, air. 

Mi/ulf. — How does she support her- 
self} 

Maid. — By letting lodgings ta 
miners, sir, 

My»elf. — Aw the winen quiet 
todgen) 
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ifaid,Sii\, alwavs, sir ) sometimeB 
tliev get up at niglit and Uglit with 
eBOb. other. 

Myself.— What does yoor mother 
do on those oceoBions i 

Maid. — She draws the quilt over 
her head, and says her prayers, 

3fytelf.—Whj doeni't ihe get up 
and part them ? 

Maid. — Lest she should get a punch 
or a thwack for her trouble, sir. 

Myielf.—Oi what religion are the 

Jtfaii/. — They are Methodists, if 
they are anything i but they don't 
trouble their heads much about ~ ~ 
ligion. 

MgM(f.—Ot what reli^on 
you? 

Maid. — I am of the Chunih, air. 

Mvie(f. — Did you always belonj 
the Church? 

Maid. — Not always. When I was 
■t Dinos I used to hear the preacher, 



but siuoe I have been here I hare 
listened to the clergyman. 

Mytelf. — Is the clergyman here a 
gooda ■ 



hour. Inen ringing: the bell I in- 
quired of the maid whether there was 
a newlpaper in the house. She told 
me there was not,bat that she thought 
she could procure me one. In a. little 
time she brought me a. newspaper, 
which she said she had borrowed at 
the parsonage. It was the " Cumro," 
an excellent Welsh joumal written in 
the interest of the Churoh. In peru- 
sing its oolumns I pass«d a oouple of 
hours Tery agreeably, and then went 
to bed. 



CEAPTEU LXSTI. 

Uallwjdd and its Cbaroli. — Sou at Shoaniiikan.— Tllliga Ii 



The next day 
October, and was rather tine for the 
season. As I did not intend to jour- 
ney farther this day than Maobjn- 
lleth, a principal townin Montgomery- 
shire, distant only twelve miles, I did 
not start from MaJlwyd till just before 

Mallwyd is a small but pretty vil- 
lage. The church is a long edifice 
standing on a slight elevation on the 
left of Uie road. Its pulpit is illus- 
trious from having for many years 
been occupied byone of the very cele- 
brated men of Wales, namely Dootor 
John Davies, author of the great 
Welsh and Latin dictionary, an im- 
perishable work. An immense yew 
tree grows in the churehyard^ and 
partly overshadows the road with its 
branches. The parsonage stands about 
a hundred yards to the soutJi of the 
oburdi neitr a grore of Qn, T^e yU- 



} the south for many 



After leaving the village a littlo 
way behind me I turned round Xa 
take a lost view of the wonderful re- 
^on from which I hod emerged on 
the previous evening. Formini; the 
two sides of the pass dowu which 
comes " the royal river " stood the 
Dinas mountain and Cefii Coch, the 
first on the left, and the other on the 
right. Behind, forming the back- 
ground of the pass, appearing, though 
now some miles distant, almost in my 
close proximity, stood Pen D;d. This 
hill has various names, but the one 
which I have noted here and which 
signifle* the head of « tsan, perhapf 



CHAP. US VI.] 

desoribes it best. From where I 
looked at it on that last day of Oc- 
tober it certainly looked like an enor- 
tnous head, and put me in mind of 
the head of Mambrino menidoned in 
the master work nhich cammemarates 
the achievements oi' the Manohegan 
kniffht. This mighty mountain ia the 
birtnplaoB of more than one riTcr. 
If the Genes issuea from ita eastern 
dde, trom its weetcrn springs the 
Maw that singularly picturesque 
stream, which enters the ocean at the 

Slaoe which the Saxons corruptly call 
ormouth and the Cumry with p'eat 
Eroprtety Aber Maw or Uie dueu- 
ORuement of the Maw. 
Just as I was about to porsue my 
journey two boys came up, bound in 
the same direction as myself. One 
was a large boy dressed in a. waggon- 
er's froek, the other was a little fellow 
in a brown coat and yellowish trowsers. 
As we walked along f oi^cther I entered 
into oonveraalion with. them. They 
tame from Dinas Mawddwy. The 
large boy told me that he was the son 
of a man who carted mwyn or lead ore, 
and the little fellow that he was the 
son of a shoemaker. The latter was 
by far the cleverest, and no wonder, 
for the sons of shoemakers are always 
clever, wMeh assertion should any- 
body doubt I beg him to attend tht 
exaiiiinationa at Cambridge, at which 
he will fliid that in three cases out of 
four the senior wranders ore the sons 
of shoe-makers. From this little 
chap I got a great deal of information 
about Pen Dyn, every part of which 
he appeared to have traversed. lie 
told me amongst other things that 
there was a castle upon it. Like a 
true son of a shoemaker, however, he 
was an arch rogue. Coming to a 
small house with a garden attached 
to it in which there were apple-trees, 
lie stopped, whilst I went on with the 
other hoy, and after a minute or two 
came up runninar with a couple of 
applea in his hand. 

■' Where did you get those apples?" 
said I, "1 hope yoa did not steal 

He made no reply, bat bit one, then 
WRlcin^ » wry face Ije fliinf it away, 
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and so he served the other. Presently 
afterwords coming to a side lane, this 
future senior wrangler, for a senior 
wrangler he is destined to be, always 

Jrovided he tinds his way to Caiu- 
ridge, darted down it like an arrow 
and disappeared. 

I continued my way with the other 
lad, oocasionaUy asking him questions 
about the mines of Mawddwy. The 
infonnation, however, which I ob- 
tained from hira was neit to nothing, 
for he appeared to be as heavy as the 
stuff which his father carted. At 
length we reached a village forming a 
kind of semicircle on a green which 
looked something like a small English 
common. To the east were beautiful 
green hills ; to the west the valley 
with the river running through it, 
beyond which rose other green hills 
yet more beautiful than the eastern 
ones. I asked the lad the name of 
the place, but I could not catj;h what 
he said, for his answer was merely an 
indistinct mumble, and before I could 
question him again he left me, with- 
out a word of salutation, and txudged 
away across the green. 

Descending a hill I came hi a bridgo 
under which ran a beautiful river, 
which came foaming down &om u 
pulley between two of the eastern 
hills. From a man whom I met I 
learned that tho bridge was called 
Pont Coomb Linau, and that tho 
name of the village I had passed was 
Linau. The river carries an impor- 
tant tribute to tho Dyfi, at least it did 
when I saw it, though perhaps in 
summer it is little more than a dry 

Half an hour's walking brought me 
from this place to a small town or 
large Village, with a church at the 
entrance and the usual yew tree in 
the church-yard. Seeing a kind of 
inn 1 entered it and was shown by 
a lad-waiter into a lortre kitchen in 
which were several people. I had told 
him in Welsh that Iwanted some ale. 
and as he opened the door he critd 
with a loud voice " Cumro ! " as mueh 
as to say. Mind what you say before 
this chap, for he understands Cum- 
roeg-tliat ■WWd was enough. Xl» 
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people, who were talkii^ &at and 
eairerlj as I made my sppearanoe, 
instantly became silent and stared at 
me with most suspioious looks. I sat 
down and when my ale was brought I 
took a hearty draut^ht, and obsert-ing 
that the cDQipany were still watoMnf^ 
me suapiDiouslf and maintaining the 
aome Buspiciaus alienee, I determined 
to compart myself in a manner which 
should to a certain extent afford them 
ground for suspicion. I therel'ore 
slowly and deliberately drew my note- 
book out of my waisteoat pocket, un- 
clasped it, toot my pencil from the 
loops at the side of the book, and 
forthwith began to dot down obser- 
Totions upon the room and compan;t-, 
now looking to the left, now t« the 
right, now alott, now alow, now skew- 
ing at an object, now leering at an 
individual, my eyes half closed and 
my mouth drawn considerably aside. 
Here fallow some of my dottings : — 

" A very comfortable kitchen with 
B ohinmey-comer on the south side— 
immense frrate and brilliant fire— 
lar^ kettle hanging over it hy a 
chain attached to B transverse iron 
bar — a settle on the left-hand side of 
the fire — seven fine large men near 
the fire — two nj«n the settle, two 
npon ehairs, one m the chimney-cor- 
ner smoking a pipe, and two stfuidiiig 
up — table near the settle with glasses, 
araong^ which is that of myself, who 
sit nearly in the middle of the room a 
little way on the right-hand side of 
the tiTe. 

" The floor is of alate ; a fine brin- 
dled greyhound lies before it on the 
hearth, and a shepherd's dog wanders 
ahout, ocoBsionally poing to the door 
and scratching as if anxious to get 
oat. The company ere dressed fiiostly 
in the same fashion, hrown costs, 
broad -brimmed hats and yellowish 
corduroy breeches with gaiters. One 
who loots like a labouring man has a 
white smock and a white uat, patched 



trowsers, and highlows covered with 
gravel — one has a blue coat. 

" There is a clock on the right-hand 
side of the kitohen i a wsrming-Fiaik 
hanffs dose by iton the pnuecting side 
of tlie chimney-corner. On the same 
side is a lartre rack uontaining many 

a' itesanddishesof Staffordshireware. 
t me not forget a pair of fire-irons 
which hang on the right-hand side of 
the chimaey-comer ! " 

I made a great many more dottings, 
which I shall not inserthere. During 
the whole time I was dotting the most 
marvellous silence prevailed in the 
room, broken only by the occasional 
scratching of the dog spinet the in- 
side of the door, the ticking of the 
clock, and the rattling of the smoker's 

Eipe in the chimney-corner. After I 
ad dotted to my head's content I 
closed my book, put the pencil into the 
loops, then the book into my pocket, 
drank what remained of my ale, g^i 
up, and, after another look at the 
apartment and its furniture and a leer 
at the company, departed fmja the 
hotise without ceremony, having' paid 
for the ale when I received it. After 
walking some fifty yards down the 
street I turned half round and beheld, 
as I knew I Bhould^ the whole com- 
pany at the door storing after me. I 
leered sideways at them for about half 
a minute, hut they stood my leer 
stoutly. Suddenly I was inspired by 
a thought. Tnming roundT I oon- 
fronted them, and pulling my note- 
book out of my pocket, and seizing 
ray pencil, I fellto dotting vigorously. 
That was too much for them. Ai if 



house ; the rustic-looking man with 
the smock-frock and gravelled high- 
lows nearly falling down in his eager- 
ness to get in. 

The name of the plaoe where thi) 
adventure oeourred was Cemmaes. 
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A LITTLE way from Ceramoes 
respectable-looking old 



like 



little farmer, to whom I said : 
" How far to Machynlleth, t ' 

Looking at me in a piteouB 

in the face he ^inted to the aide of 
his head, tisd said 
" Dim elywed." 

It was Qo loDgei no EngliBh, Imt no 
hearing. 

Presently I met one yet more deaf. 
A large procession of men came along 
the road. Some distance behind tbera 
was a band of women and between 
the two bands was a kind of bier 
drawn by a horse with plumes at each 
of the four comers. I took off my 
hat and stood close against the hedge 



„ f the Dyfi. Beyond the 

bridre on the right-hand side of the 
roadwas a pretty cottage, just as there 
was in the other locality. A fine tall 
woman stood at the door, with a little 
child beside her. I stopped and in- 
quired in English whose body it was 
that had just been borne by. 

■' That of a voung man, sir, the son 
of a farmer, who lives a mile or so up 
the iciad." 

Mj/sel/.—Ro seems to have plenty 
of friends. 

Woman. — j^es, air, the Welsh 
have plenty of friends both in life and 
death. 

Myself. — A'n't yon Welsh, then f 

Woman.— no, sir, I am English, 
like yourself, as I suppose. 

J/y»e//.— Yes, I am English. What 
part of England do you come from? 

Woman. — Shropshire, sir. 

MyMtf.-~Ia that little child yours } 

Jroman. — Yes, sir, it is my hus- 
band's child and mine. 



Mytelf. — I suppose your husband is 
Welsh. 

Woman. — no, air, we are nil 



Woman. — A Uttle farmer, sir, ho 
farms about forty acres under Mrs. 

Jlfy«e(/'.— Well, are yon comfortiible 

Woman, — dear me, no, sir '. we 
are anything but comfortable. Here 
we ore three poor lone creatures in a 
strange land, without a soul to speak 
to but one another. Every day of oar 
lives we wish we had neTsr ten Shrop- 

Myulf. — Why don't you make 
friends amongst your neighbours ! 

Woman. — 0, air, the English cannot 
make friends amongst the Welab. 
The Welsh won't neighbourwith them, 
or have anything to do with them, 
except now and then in the way of 
business. 

Mytelf. — I have occaaionally found 
the Welsh very civil. 

Woman. — yes, sir, they can be 
civil enough to passers-by, especially 
those who they think want nothing 
from them — but if you came and 
settled amongst them you would find 
them. I'm afraid, quite the contraiT. 

J«"!/«e//. -Would they be uncivil to 
me it 1 could speak Welsh? 

JFoman. — Moat particularly, sir; 
the Welsh don't like any strangers, 
but least of all those who speak mcir 
language. 

Myteif. — Have you picked up any- 
thing of their l^guage ? 

Woman. — Not a word, sir, nor my 
husband neither. They take good care 
that we shouldn't pick up a word of 
their language. I stood the other day 
and Iist«nedr whilst two women went 
talking just where yon stand now, in 
the hope of catching a word, and aa 
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Boon as they saw me they passed to the 
other side uf the bridge, and began 
buzzing there. Uy poor husband took 
it into his heud that be might possibly 
learn a word o( two at the puhlio-house, 
BO he went there, called for a Jug of 
ale and a pipe and tried to make him- 
aelf at home just as he might in Eng-- 
latid, but it wouldn't do. The com- 
pany instantly left otf talking to one 
another and stared at him, and before 
he could finish his pot and pipe 1«ok 
themselves off to a man, and then 
came the landlord, and asked him what 
he meant by frightening away his 
customers. So my poor husband came 
home as pale as a sheet, and sitting 
down in a chair said "Lord have 



that strangers should pick up their 

language i 
Woman. — Lest, perhapijtheyslionld 

leam their secrets, sir I 
Mj/i'lf. — What seoretshave tiey \ 
Woman. — The Lord above only 

Myself.— Do you think they are 
hatoning treason against Queen Tic- 

Woman.—O dear no, sir. 
Myself. — Is there much murder 
going on amongst them ? 

FFonian.— Nothing of the kind, ail. 
Jtfysey.— Cattlo-slealing f 

Woman.^Q no, sir ! 
Jtf^»ei/.— Pig-stealing f 

Afvte^,-— Duck or hen stealing? 

iToman.— Haven't lost a duck or 
hen since I have been here, sir. 

Myself. — Then what secrets oan 
they possibly have f 

Jrbmon.— ^[ don't know, sir! perhaps 
none at all, or at most only a pack of 
smBJlnonBense thatnobodywouldgive 
throe farthings to know. However, it 
is quite certain they are as jealous of 
strangers hearing their disoourae as if 
they were plotting gunpowder treason 
or something worse. 

Jlfuae^.^Hftve you been longhere ? 

HWan.— Only since last May, sir I 
end we hope to get away by next, 
and return to our own country, where 
we shall have some one to speak t«. 



Mytilf.—^aa^ bye 1 
Woman. — Good bye, sir, and thank 
you for your conversation i Ihaven't 
had such a treat of talk for many a 
weary day. 

The Vide of the Dyfl became widet 
and more beautiful as I advanced. 
The river ran at the bottom amidst 
green and seemingly rich meadows. 
The_ hills on the farther side were 
cultivated a great way up, and various 
neat farmhouses were scattered here 
and there on their sides. At the toot 
of one of the most picturesque of these 
hills stood a large white village. I 
wished very mnoh t« know its name, 
but saw no one of whom I could 
inquire. I proceeded for about a mili^, 
and then perceiving a man wheeling 
stones in a barrow for the repairing 
of the road I thought I would inquire 
of him. I did so, but the village was 
then out of sisfht, and though I pointed 
inita direction and described its situa- 
tion I could not get its name out of 
him. At length I said hastilv, "Can 
you tell me your own name f " 

" Dafydd Tibbot, sir," said he. 

" Tibbot, Tibbot," said I ) " why, 
you arc a Frenchman." 

" Dearie me, sir," said the man 
looking very pleased, "amiindeedi" 

" Yes, you are," said I, rather re- 
jientiDg ot my haste, and giving him 
sLxpenee I left him. 

I'd bet a trifle,'' said I to myself, 

'. walked away, "that this poor 

creature is the descendant of some 
desperate Norman Tibault whohelped 
to conquer Powisland under Roger de 
Montgomery or Earl Baldwin. How 
striking that the proud old Norman 
names are at present only borne by 
people in the lowest statiun . Here's 
a Tibbot or Tibault harrowing stones 
1 a Welsh road, and I have known 
.. Mortimer munching poor cheese and 
bread under a hedge on an English 
How can we account for this 
by the supposition that the de- 
scendants of proud, cruel and violent 
men — and who so proud, cruel and 
violent as the old Normans— are 
doomed by God to come to the dogs ! " 

Came to Pont Velin Cerrig, tha 
bridge of the mill of tiie Cerrig, a riTw 
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which comeB foaming down from be- 1 o'clock in the evening— a cool, bright 
tween two rocky hills. Thia bridge ia moon bhining' upon me. I put up at 
about a mile nom Machynlleth, at the principalinii,whichwaii of coune 
^vhich place I arriTed at about five | called the Wynstay Armi. 



CHAPTEE LXXYIIl. 



DuBiHO Bnpper I was waited upon by 
a brisk, buxom maid, it ho told me that 
her name waB Mary ETana. The re- 
past over I ordered a glaaa of whiakey- 
and-water, and when it waa brought 
I asked the maid if she could procure 
me some book to tead. 6he said she 
waa not aware of any book in the 
house whioh she could lay her hand on 
except one of her own, which if I 
pleased she would lend me. I begged 
her to do so. Whereupon she went 
out and presently returned with a 
very small volume, which slie Idd on 
the table and then retired. After 
taking a sip of my whiakey-and- water 
1 proceeded to examine it. It turned 
out to be a volume of "Welah poems 
entitled " Blodau Glyn Dyfi i or, 
Flowera of Glyn Dyfi, by one Lewis 
Meredith, whose poetical name is 
Lewis Glyn Dyfi. The author indites 
his preface from Ceramae?, June, 1852. 
The best piece is called Dyffryn Dyti ; 
and is descriptive of the scenery of the 
vale through which the Djli runs. It 
eommenoes thus : 



and contains many linos breathing a 
ipirit of genuine poetry. 

The next day 1 did not get up till 
nine, having no journey before me, as 
1 intended to pass that dayat Machyn- 
lleth. When I went down to the 
parlour I found another guest there, 
brejtfasting. He was a tall, burly, 
and clever-looking man of about 
thirty-five. As we breakfasted to- 
gether at the same (able we entered 
into conversation. I learnedfrom him 
that lu was an sl^mey from n town 
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at some distance, and was come over 
to Machynlleth to the petty sessions, 
t« be held that day, in order to defend 
a person aooused of tpearinK a aatmon 
in the rivet. I asked him who bia 
client waa, 

"A farmer," said he, "a tenant of 
Lord Y ■, who will probably pre- 
side over the bench which will try the 
affair." 

" 0,'' aaidi, "a tenant spearing hi* 
landlord's hah — that's bad. ' 

"Ho,'' said he, "the fish which h* 
speared, that is, which he is accused 
01 sneariog, did not belong to his 
landlord but to another person ; he 

hires land of Lord V , but the 

fishing of the river which runs through 
that land belongs to Sir Watkin," 

"O.thea," said I, "supposing he 
did spear the salmon I shan't break 
my heart if you get him off; do yon 
think you ahall?'*^ 

" I aon't know," said he. " There's 
the evidence of two keepers against 
him ; one cif whom 1 hope, however, 
to make appear a acoundrel, in whose 
oath the shghtest confldi^nce is not to 
be placed. I shouldn't wonder if I 
make my client appear a persecuted 
lamb. The worst is, that ne has the 
character of being rather fond of (iah, 
indeed of having speared more saliuon 
than any other six individuals in the 
neighbuurhood," 

" I really should like to aee him," 
said I; "what kind of person is he? 
some fine, desperale-looKog fellow, I 

You will see him presently," said 
the lawyer ; " he is in the pasaage, 
waiting till I call him in to take some 

Tnn t.mntinna from him } ajkd X t.liink ] 
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had better do m now, for I have 
bKak£ut«<l, and time ia wearing 

He then got up, took Bome papers out 
of a oarpet hag, sat down, and after 
([lancing at them lor a minut* or two, 
went to the door and called to aome- 
bodv in Welsh to come in. Forth- 
with in came a Bmoll, mean, wizzened- 
faced man of about sixty, oreBsed in a 
black coat and hat, dtah breeches and 
Boitera, and looking more like a 
decayed Hethodiat preacher than a 
apearer of imperial salmon. 

"Well," said the attorney, "thiaiB 
my client, what do you think of 
him?" 

" He is rather a different person 
from what I had expected to see," 
•aid I; "butletuamind what we say, 
or we Bhall offend him." 

"Not we," aaid tbeattomey ! "that 
is, unless we speak Welsh, for he 
understands not a word of any other 
language." 

Then sitting down at the farther 
table he said to his client in Welsh 
" Now Mr. Bo-and-ao, have yon learnt 
anrthingmore about that tiratkeeporJ" 

The cBent bent down, and placing 
both bis hands upon the table beefan to 
whisper in Welsh to his professional 
adviser. Not wishing to hear any of 
their convcTeation Itlnishcd my break- 
out 08 soon as possible and left the 
room. Qoing: into the inn- yard I had 
a great deal of learned discourse with 
an old ostler about the glanders '' 
horses. From the inn-yard I went __ 
my own private room and made some 
dottings in my note-book, and then 
went down again to the parlour which 
I found unoccupied. After ait'—- 
•ume time before the lire I ^t up, djiu 
■trolling out presently come to a kind 
of tnarket-plaoe, in the middle of 
which stooa an old-bsbioned -looking 
edilioe supported on pillars. Seeing a 
crowd standing round it I asked what 
was the matter, and was told that 
tiie magiBtrates were sitting in the 
town-hiul above, and that a grand 
poaching-oase was about to be tried. 
'' I may ai well go and hear it," said 

Aaoending a flight of steps I found 



myself in the hall of jnatioe in tha 
presence of the mtwistrates and amidst 
a great many people, amongst whom I 
observed my triend the attorney and 
his client. Xhe magistrates upon the 
whole were rather a tine body of men. 
Lord T — was in the chair, a highlv 
intelligent-looking person, with fresh 
complexion, hooked nose and dark 
hair. A policeman very civilly pro- 
cured me a commodious seat. I had 
scarcely taken poaaeasion of it when 
the poaching case was brought forward. 
The flrat witness ajfainat the accused 
was a. fellow dressed in a dirty anuS- 
ooloured suit, with a debauched look 
and having much the appearance of a 
town shack. He deposed ^at be waa 
a hired keeper, and went with another 
to watch the nver at about four o'clock 
in the morning; that they placed them- 
selves behind a bush, and that a little 
before daylight they saw the &rmer 
drive some cattle across the river. 
He was attended by a dog. Suddenly 
they saw bim put a spear upon a stick 
which be had m his hand, run back to 
the river, and plunging the apear in, 
aft«r a struggle pull out a eahnon ; 
that they then ran forward, and ha 
himself asked the farmer what he waa 
doing, whereupon the farmer flung the 
salmon and spear into the river and 
said that if be did not take himself 
off he would fling him in too. The 
attorney then got up and began to 
cross-question mm. " How lon^ have 
you been q keeper ? " 

" About a fortnight." 

" What do you get a week } " 

" Ten shillings. 

" Have you not lately been in Lcoi- 

"What indnced you to gotoXioa- 
The hope of bettering my condi- 






"Wei 



I yon not driven oat e{ Hach< 



_ . . _. -k, and 

ly wife did not like the place." 
Did you obtain possession of tli* 
salmon and the spear! " 
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"I did not." 

" Wiy didn't yoQ ! " 

" 'ihe pool was deep where the sal- 
mon was struck, and I was not going 
to lose my life by goinir into it." 

"How deep was it?" 

" Over the tops of the honses," (aid 
tile fellow, lifting np his hands. 

The other keeper then came for- 
ward ; he was brother to the former, 
but had much more the appearance of 
akeeper^ beine' rather a fine fellow and 
dresseil in a wholesome, well-worn anit 
of Telveteon Uc had no English, and 
what he said was translated by a sworn 
interprcb^T. He gave the saEne evidence 
a^ his brother about watching behind 
the bush, and seeing the farmer strike a 
salmon. When cross-qnestioned, how- 
ever, he said tiat no words passed 
between the fermer and his brother, 
at least, that he heard. The evidence 
for the prosecutioD. being given my 
friend the attorney entered upon the 
defence. He said that he hoi>ed the 
«onrt were not going to convict his 
elienti one of the most respectable 
farmers in the county, on the evidence 
of two aach fellows as the keepers, one 
of whom was a Mell-known had one, 
who for his evil deeds had been driven 
from Machynlleth to London, and 
from London back apiin to Machyn- 
lleth, and the olht-r who was his 
brother, a fellow not much better and 
who moreover could not speak a word 
of English — the honest lawyer forget- 
ting no doubt that his own client had 
just as little English as the keeper. 
He repeated that he hoped the conrt 
would not convict bis respectable 
client on the evidence of these fel- 
lows, more especially as they flatty 
contradicted each other in one ma- 
terial point, one saying that words 
had passed between the farmer and 
himself, and the other that no ww^s 
at all had paEtsed, and were unable to 
corroborate their testimony by any- 
thing visible or tangible. If his cUcut 
speared the salmon and then fluDg the 
salmon with the spear stinking' in its 
body into the pool, why didn't they go 
into the pool and recover the spear 
and salmon? They might have done 
tto with verfect tatety, tnere being an 



drowning had the fool been not merely 
over the tops of the houses bat ovtr 
the tops of the steeples. But he would 
wave all the advantage which his 
oUent derived from the evil character 
of the witnesses, the discrepancy of 
their evidence, and their not producing 
the spear and salmon in cuurt. He 
would rest the issue of the affair with 
contidonce, on one argument, on one 
question; it was this. Would any 
man in his senses — and it was well 
known that his client was a very sen- 
sible man^ spear a salmon not his 
own, when he saw two keepers close 
at hand watching him — suiring at 
hi") i Ecra the chairman observed 
that there was no proof that ho saw 
them—that they were behind a bush. 
But my friend the attorney very pro- 
perly, having the interest of his client 
and his own character for consistency 
in view, stuck to what he had said, 
and insisted that the farmer must 
have seen them, and be went on re- 
iterating that he must have seen them, 
notwithstanding; that several magis- 
trates shook their beads. 

Just as he was about to Mt down 1 
moved up behind him and whispered ; 
"Why don't you mention the dog? 
Wouldn't the dog have been likely to 
have scented the fellows out even if 
they had been behind the bush i " 

He looked at me for a moment and 
then said with a kind of sigh ; " No, 
no ! twenty dogs would be of no use 
hero. It's no go — I shall leaVe the 

The court was cleared for a time, 
and when the aodienee were again 

admitted Lord Y- said that the 

Eench fonnd the prisoner guilty ; that 
they had t^cn into consideration 
what his counsel bad said in his de- 
fence, but that they could come to no 
other conclusion, more especially as 
the accused was known to bave been 
frequently guilty of bimilar offences. 
They fined, him four pounds, includ- 
ing costs. 

As the people we re g oing out I said 
to the farmer in Welsh: "A bad 
aflair this." 
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"Dn^Uwn— TCiTl»dindeed,"he| "Nage— Dim ond celwydd — not 
replied. ItiieT! nothing but lies." 

''Did thow fellinn (peak bulb}" "^De>r me!" said I to myrclt 
told I. I " wliat an ill-beated indindoal I " 



CHAPTER T.YXIT. 
■ad jnlMb. — Bcmokabl* Et«dU. — OiU to G 



tte diatrict which the Eogli^ call 
Uont^meiyahire, and the Welsh 
Shire TrefaldwTii or the Shire of 
Baldwin'* town, Trefaldwrn or tha 
towa of Baldwin being the Welsh 
nune for the town which ia j^neralty 
termed Hont^mer;. It ia sitnated in 
nearly the centre of the valley of the 
Dj'fL amidxt pleasant green meudows, 
tiaring to the north the river, from 
which, however, it ia separated by a 
Itentle hill. It posKsaei a (tately 
church, porta of. which are of con- 
siderable antiqnity, and one or two 
good streets. It is a thoronghly 
Welsh town, uid the inhabitants, 
who amouQt in number to about 
fuar_ thousand, speakc the ancient 
British language wilii oonsiderable 

Machynlleth has been 

remarkable events and _. 

with remarkable names, some of which 
have rung through the world. At 
Uachynlltth in H02 Owen Olendower, 
after several brilliant victories over 
the English, held a parliament in a 
house which is yet to be seen in the 
Eastern Street, and was formally 
crowned King of Wales ; in his reb- 
uue was thii venerable bard lolo Goch, 
who imagining that he now saw the 
old prophecy fullilled, namely that a 
prince of the race of Codw^adr should 
rule the Britons, after emancipating 
them firom the 8ax(»i yoke, greeted 
the chieftain with an ode to the fbl- 
lowing effect:— 



And BiHoiM bar* * British laid 

WboM naUen t* the eanqniiiiic twurd ; 

TImh'* bou 1 t»w bnt kDDm Urn wdl 

The kno of tha «Bt«7 Uell, 

Ovaln of bhwdj' ipear in Odd, 

Om^D U* coontrT's itnHigMt slilBld ; 

A. ■OTBfvipi bright Ln ffanUenr dreat, 

HhoH bown aflMghtt tha brarat breast. 

LM trom Uu world npaoar on high 

A. Toia of aplmdld proptaacj I 

All pnu» l« liiD who liirth doUi aUnd 

or him. of him a. 1*^ I'll riinie 

Slull bair tbroDKbcoantlcaTcan bis BUS 

In hkm kfq blendod portotiU tbne, 

Thair gloriaa blended anof iball bai 

Thna'a Owaln mateor of tba ^aa, 

Tb* basd ot prloed^ g( 

Ownln the lord of treat 

Who makia tlw boalUa aqnadnoa'rsd; 

Owaln baddia of wariika look, 

A ooDqaeror who do aUf will brook t 

Hall to the lion ladder gay. 

KaiahaUar of GiiBlCh'a war arrar ; 

Tbe asoarger ot tha flatMriog nee. 

For them ■ dagger baa his face ; 

£acb trellor BUae ba loTca to imita, 

A lion li ho for deeda of might ; 

Boon nuj ha teu-, Uke Uon griui. 

All the Llo«grians limb from limb ! 

Hi; Ood ud Boine'a bleat father high 

Deck him in aureat panoplj I 

Hoi! to the raliant ouiuger, 

WorthT three dladema to beir t 

Hall to the nlle^'a belted kiogl 

Hall to the widelj cfiDqaeriog, 

Tlie libenU, boapitahle, kinii, 

Truat; and keen as itecl refined t 

Vlgorom of form he nitloni bowi, 

Wbilet froiD his breaat-plata bouutj torn. 

Of Uorsa'a lead on bill sod plain 

Fonr hundred tboound he baa nUin. 

Tba cope-stone of onr nation's he, 

Though calni ko looks his plana whan brood- 

aka be'd break bis clans whan losdlog. 
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Hatl [o this pBTtluD of war, 
Ttila bdnllDg meteor fluming Ikrl 
WharcW hs wendi Bilot PiUi guard him, 
Aod maj the Loid At* liT«i aitiiird him ! 

To Machynlleth on the occasion ol 
tbe parliament came Ba^ddOam, sc 
celebrated in after time ; not, how- 
ever, with the view of entering into 
the eonnaeU of Olendowei, or of doing 
him honuge, bnt of sasUEinatiiighiin. 
This man whoK nimame Gam gigni- 
fies crooked, was a pettj chieftain of 
Itreoonehire. He was small of stature 
and deformed in person, though . 
Bessed of great strength. He was very 
sensitive of injury, though quite as 
alive to kindnees; a thorouga- going 
enemy and a thorough -i^in^ fnend. 
In the earlier part of his lite ha had 
been driven from his own country for 
killing a man, called Big Richard of 
Slwch, in the High Street of Aber 
Honddu or Breoon, and had found 
refuge in England and kind treat- 
ment in the house of John of Gaunt, 
for whose son Henry, generally called 
Bolingbroke, he formed one of his 
violent friendships. Bolingbroke, or 
becoming King Henry the Fourth, not 
only restored the crooked little Welsh- 
man to his possessions, bnt gave liim 
employments of great trust and profit 
in Herefordshire. The insurrection of 
Glendower against Henry was qnite 
sufficient to Kindle against him the 
deadly hatred of Dafydd, who swore 
" by tte nails of God tliat he would 
stab his countryman for doling to rebel 
against his fnend King Henry, the 
Ron of the man who had received him 
in his house and comforted him, when 
his own countrymen were threatening 
his destruction. He therefore went to 
Marhynlleth with the full intention of 
stabbing Glendower, perfectly indif- 
ferent as to what might subsequently 
be his own fate. Glendower, however, 
who had heard of his threat, caused 
bim to be seized and conducted in 
chains to a prison which he had in the 
monntainsof Sycharth. Shortly after- 
Wards, passing through Breconshiro 
with bis host, he burntDafydd'shousei 
a fair edifice called the Cymigwcn, 
situated on a hillock, near the river 
Honddu, t« the ground, and ^ein^ 



one of Gam's dependents gazing 
mournfully on the smouldering ruins 

he uttered the following taunting 
englyn :— 

" Hhonidit thou s Ultle rsd msn itaerj 
JukiDg aboDt hii dwalllDg fklr. 
Tall him it under the buik doth lis, 
And Its broir thg mack of lb« eotl doth 
beur." 

Dafydd remained confined till the 
fall of Glendower, shortly after which 
event he followed Henry the Fifth to 

France, where he achieved that glory 
which will for ever bloom, dyinff 
covered with wounds in the field of 
A^gincour^ after saving the life of the 
kmg, to whom in the dreadest and 
moat critical moment of the fight he 
stuck closer than a brother, n^t from 
any abstract feeling of loyalty, hut 
from the consideration that King 
Henry the Fifth was the son of King 
Henry the Fourth, who was the son of 
the man who received and comforted 
him in his house, after his own coun- 
trymen had honlfd bini from house 
and land. 

Connected with Haohynlleth is ft 
_ime not so widely celebrated as those 
of Glendower and Dafydd Gam, bnt 
well known, to and chariahed by the 
lovers of Welsh song. It is that of 
Lawdden, a Welsh bard in holy orders, 
who officiated as priest at Machynlleth 
from 1440 to 1460- But though Ma- 
chynlleth was his place of residence 
for many years it was not the place of 
his birth, Lychwr in Cannorthenshiro 
being the spot where he first saw the 
light. He was on excellent poet and 
displayed in his compoaitions such ele- 
gance of language, and such a know- 
ledge of prosody, that it was eusto- 
mary long after his death, when any 
master- piece of vocal song or eloquence 
wag produced, to say that it bore the 
traces of Lawdden's hatchet. At the 
request of Griffith ap Nicholas, ft 
powerful chieftain of South Wales, 
and a great patron of the muse, ho 
drew up a statute relating 1« pceta 
and poetry, and at the great Eistedd- 
fodd, or poetical congress, held at Car- 
marthen in the year 14.50, under tha 
auspices of Griffith, which Was at- 
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tended by the niOBt celebrated buds : at a far hf -gone period, as ooofemn^ 

of the north and Bontli, lie officiated as a luatre on then town, and I^ewis 

judge in conjonction with the chieftain. Meredith has probability o: ' ' 

upon the compositions of the bards — ■- - -"- ■-- *^ 

who competed for the prize, a little 
silver ohair. Not without reason 
therefore do the inhabitant* of Ma- 
chynlleth eonsider the refidence of 
tuch a man within their walls, though 



' Whllit ttii Msdirnlletb decks thj qnlet 
CiiD]<>lii»d with U i^uU Uwddra's ume 



CHAPTER LXXX. 



I &03E on the morning of the 2nd of 
November intending to proceed to the 
Devil's Bridge, where I proposed halt- 
ing a day or two in order that I might 
have an opportunity of aurveyinir the 
far-famed scenery of that locality. 
After paying my bill I went into the 
yard to my friend the old ostler, to 
meJce enquiries with respect to the 
road. 

"What kind of road," said I, " is it 
to the Devil's Bridge ? " 

"There are two roails, sir, to the 
Pont y Gwr Drwg ; which do you mean 

"Whydo yon call the Devil'sBridge 
the Pont y Gwr Drug, or the bridge 
of the evil man?" 

" That we may not bring a certain 

E^ntleman upon us, sir, who doesn't 
ke to have nis name taken in vain.'' 

"Is there much difference between 
the loads ( " 

_ " A great deal, sir ; one is over the 
hills, and the other round hy the 
>all eyg. " 

" Which is the shortest ? " 

"0, that over the hills, sir; it is 
ab&ut twenty miles from here to the 
Pont y Gwr Drwg over the hills, but 
more than twice that hj the valleys." 

" WeL, I BOpppse you would advise 
me to go by the hills?" 

" Certainly, sir- That is, if you wish 
to break your neck, or to sink in a bog, 
cr to lose your way, or perhap?, if 
night Domes on, to meet the QwtI: 



himself taking a stroll. But to talk 
soberly. The way over the hills is an 
awful road, and indeed for the greater 
part is no road at all." 

" Well, I shall go by it. Can't you 
give me some directians > " 

' ' I'll do my best, sir, but I tell you 
again that the road is a horrible one, 
and very hard to find." 

Ho then went with roe to the gate of 
the inn, where he began to give me 
directions, pointing to the south, and 
mentioning Kome names of places 
through which I must pass, amongst 
which were Waen y Bwlth and Long 
Bones ; at length he mentioned Font 
Erwyd, and said : "If you can but get 
there you are all right, for from thence 
there is a very fair road to the bridge 
of the evil man. Though I dare say if 
yoa get to Pont Erwyd — and I wish 
yon may got there — you will have had 
enough of it and will stay tiere for the 
night, more especially as there is a good 

Leaving Machynlleth I ascended a 
steep hill which rises t« the south of 
it. From the top of this hill there is it 
line view of the town, the river and 
the whole valley of the Dyfl. Alter 
stopping for a few minutes to enjoy 
the prospect 1 went on. The road at 
first waseiceedingly good; though up 
and down, and making frequent turn- 
ings. The scenery was beautiful to a 
degree, lofty hills vrere on cither side 
clothed most lozoriantly witli trees ot 
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various kinds, bnt principiiUy oaks. 
" This ia really very pleasant," said 
I, " but I suppose it is too good to last 
lonff." However, I went on for a con- 
siderable way. tlie road neither dete- 
riorating nor Hie aceaery decreasing in 
beauty ; " lurely I can't be in the right 
road, said I ; " I wish I had an op- 
portunity of askinjf." Presently seeing 
an old man working with a spade in a 
field near a gate, I stopped and said in 
Welsh ; " Am I in the road to the Pont 
yGwrDrwgf* The old man looked 
at me for a moment, then shouldering 
his B])ade he came up to the gate, and 
said in English : "In trutli, air, you 

" I was told that the road thither 
was a very bad one," said I, " but this 
is quite the contrary." 

" This road does not go mnch farther, 
air," aaid he ; "it was made to accom- 
modate grand folks who live abiiut 

" Ton speak very good Entflish," 
said I, " where did you get it i " 

He looked pleased and said that in 
his youth he had lived some years in 
England. 

" Can you read i " snid I. 

" yes," said he, " both Welsh and 
EngLsh." 

'■ What have you read in Welsh?'' 

" The Bible and Twm O'r Kant." 

"What pieces of Twm O'r Nant 
have you read! " 

"I have read two of Ha interludes 
and bis life." 

' ' And which do yon like Ijest — his 
hie or hie interludes i " 

" 0, 1 like bis life best." 

" And what part of his life do you 
like best f" 

" 0, 1 like that port best where he 
gets the ship into the water at Aber- 
marlaia.'' 

" You have a good judgment," said 
I; "his life iaoetter than his inter- 
Indes, and the best port of his life 
where he describes his getting the 
ahip into the water. But do the Ue- 
thodists about here in general read 
Twm O'r Nant i 

"I don't know," said he; "I am no 
Uethodist." 



Do yon belong to the Church ? " 
I do." 

And why do you belong to ilie 
Church ? " 

" Becanse I believe it is the best re 
ligion to get to heaven by." 

" I am much of your opinion," said 
" Are there many Cnurch-people 
about here ? " 

"Not many," said he, "but mora 
than when I was young. 
" How old are yoaf 
" Siity-nine." 

" You are not very old," said I. 
" An't If I only want one year of 
Inlfllling my proper time on eortb." 
"Ytu take things very easily," 

"Not so very easily, sir; I have 
often my qiiakings and fears, but then 
I read my Bible, say my prayers, and 
find hope and comfort." 

" I really am very glod to have 
en you," said I ; "and now can you 
11 nie the way to the bridpe S " 
" Not eiactly, sir, fof I have never 
been there, but yon must follow this 
road some way farther, and then bear 
away to the right along yon hill" — 
and he pointed to a distant moun- 
tain. 

I thanked him, and proceeded on 
my way. I passed through a deep 
dingle and shortly afterwards came to 
the termination of the <oad ; remem- 
bering, however, the directions of the 
old man, I bore away to the right 
making for the distant monntoin. My 
course lay now over very broken 
ground, wnere there was no path, at 
least tiiat I could perceive. I wan- 
dered on for some time ; at length on 
turning round a blulf I saw a lad 
tending a small herd of bullocks. 
" Am I in the road ? " said I, " to the 
PontyGwrDrwg?" 

"Ifisgwn! I don't know," said he 
sullenly. ' ' I am a hired servant, and 
have only been here a little time." 

"Where's the house," said I, 
"where you serve?" 

Bnt as he made no answer I left 
him. Some way farther on I saw a, 
house on my left, a little way down 
the side of a deep dingle which was 
I partly overhung with tree*, and at 
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the bottom of wbich b brook i 

mured. DMoending a steep path I 
knocked at the door. Afl^r a. litde 



werfallj 
1 hmb 



a grey eyes 



in the ancient WeUh female faahion, 



d a higii 
e Tyrol. 



The oQier seetued aboot 
twenty yean ymmger ; she had dark 
features, wbi dreaied like the other, 
but had no hat. I saluted the first in 
English, and asked her the way 4o the 
Bridge. 'Whereupon ahe uttered a 
deep mttnral "angh" and tnmed 
away her head, seeniingly in abhor- 
rence. I then spoke to her in Welsh, 
saying- 1 was a foreign roan— I did not 
■ajr a tiaxon— waa bound to the Denl's 
Bridge, and wanted to know the waj. 
The old woman sorreyed me atemly 
for some time, then tnnied to the other 
and laid aomething, and the two be- 

Cto talk to each other, bat in a 
buzzing tone, so that I could not 
diatingiiiBh a word. In about half a 
minute the eldest turned to me, and 
extending her arm, and spreading oat 
her five hogera wide, motioned to the 
i^de of the hill in the direction which 
I hod been following. 

" If I go that way eball I ^t to tlie 
bridge of the evil man t " said I ; but 
got no other answer than a fiuious 
gTimace and violent agitationB of the 
aim and fingerB in the same direction. 
I turned away, and scarcely had I 
done BO when the door was slammed 
to behind me with Great force, and I 
heard two " aughs, one not quite so 
deep and abhorrent as the other, pro- 
bably proceeding from the throat of 
the younger femole. 

" Two regular Saion-hating Welsh 
women," said I, philosophically ; 
"just of the same sort no doubt as 
those who played such pranks on the 
ilain bodies of the £^lisb soldiers, 
ifter the victory achieved by Glen- 
jower over Mortimer on the Serem'a 
lide." 



hni, the same monntain which the (dd 
man had pointed out to me some timo 
before. At length on making a turn I 
saw a very lofty mountain in the far 
distance to the south-west, a hill right 
before me to the south, and on my left 
a meadow overhung by the southern 
hill, in the middle of which stood a 



made immediately up to it for the pur- 
pose of inquiring my way, but saw no 
means of doing so, a high precipitous 
bonk lying between it and me. I 
went forward and ascended the aide of 
the hill before me, and presently come 
to a path running east and west. I 
followed it a little way towards the 
east. I was now just above the house 
and law some children and some dogs 
standing beside iL Suddenly I found 
myself close to a man who stood in a 
hollow part of the road from which ft 
narrow path led down to the house ; a 
donkey with panniers stood beside 
him. He was about fifty years of ags, 
with a carbuncled countenance, high 
hat narrow forehead, grey eyebrows, 
and small malignant grey eyes. He 
bad a white hat with narrow eavea 
and the crown partly knocked out, a 
torn blue coat, corduroy breeches, long 
stockings and highlowa. He was 
sucking a cutty pipe, but seemed 
unable to extract any smoke from it. 
He had all the appearance of a vaga- 
bond, and of a rather dangerous vofra- 
bond. I nodded to him and asked mm 
in Welsh the name of the place. He 
glared at ma malignantly, then taking 
the pipe out of his mouth said that ho 
did not know, that he had been down 
below to inquire and light his pipe, but 
could get neither light nor answer 
from the children. 1 asked him where 
be came from, but he evaded the ques- 
tion by asking where I was going to. 

" To the Pont y Gwr Drwg," soid I. 

He then asked me if I was an £ng' 
lisbmau. 

" yes ! " said I, " I am Com Sais ;" 
whereupon with a strange mixture in 
his face of mslignitj and contempt, 
he answered in Lnglish that ha didn't 
understand me. 

"You nnderstood me very well," 
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taid I without ohanging iny lantraaKo. 
■■ tiU I told you I was jm EnsUelimatt. 
Hurkee, man with the biokeahBt,you 
are one of the bad Wdsh who don't 
like the English to know the language 
leBt they shonld discover youi lies and 
rogueriea," He evidently understood 
what I said, for he gnasnod his teeth 
though he said nothing. " Well," 
said I, " I shall go down to those 
children and inquire the name of the 
house," and I forthwith hegan to de- 
scend the path, the fellow uttering a 
Dontemptuoua " humph " behind me, as 
much as to say, muoti you'll make out 
down there. I soon reached the bottom 
and advanced towards the honse. The 
dors bad all along been barking 
violently; as I drew near to them, 
however, they ceased, and two of the 
largest came foiward wagging their 
tails. " The does were not barking at 
me," said I, "but at that vagatKind 
above." I went up to the chudrcn ; 
they were four in number, two boys 
and two girls, all red-haired, but 
tolerably good-looking. They had 
neither shoes nor stockings. " What 
is the name of this house ! " said I to 
the eldest, a boy about seven years 
old. He looked at me, hut made no 
answer. I repeated my question ; still 
there was no answer, "but methought 
I heard a humph of triumph from the 
hill. " Don't crow qiiite yet, old chap," 
thought I to myself, and putting my 



., Peth J 

w y lie hwn ? " Instantly the h 



intelligent, and putting 
out a fat little hand, he took the 
oeiniogi and said in an nndible 
whisper, " Waen y Bwlch." " I am 
all right," said I to myself, " that is 
one of the names of the places which 
the old ostler said I must go through." 
Then addressing myself to the cnild 
I said: "Where's your father and 
mother?" 



" What's yonr father! " 
" A shepherd." 

"Good;" said L "Now can you 
tell me the way to the bridge of the 



evil man } " But the features became 
blank, the finger was put to thM 
mouth, and thenead was hung down. 
That question was evidently beyoml 
the child's capacity. " Thank you I " 
said I, and turning round I A^gained 
the path on the top of the bank. Tho 
fellow and his donkey were still there. 
" I had no difficulty?' said I. "in ob- 
taining information ; the place's name 
is Waen y Bwlch, But oeBgenocli 
dim Cumraeg — you have no welsh." 
Thereupon Iproceeded along the path 
in the direction of the east. Forth- 
with the tellow said something to his 
animal, and both came following fast 
behind. I quickened my pace, bnt 
the fellow and his beast were close in 
my rear. Presentlv I came to a place 
where another path branched off to 
the south. I stopped, looked at it, 
and then went on, but scarcely had 
done so when I heard another exult- 
ing " hnmph " behind. " I am going 
wrony," said I to myself ; " that other 
path IS tho way to the Devil's Bridge, 
und the scamp knows it or he would 
not have grunt«d." Forthwith I faced 
round, and brushing past the fellow 
without a word turned into the other 
path and hurried along it. By a side 
glance which Icastloould ace him star- 
ing after me ; presently, however, he 
utteredasoundveryinuch like a Welsh 
curse, and kicking his beast proceeded 
on his way, and Isawno more of him. 
In a little time 1 came to a slough 
which crossed the path. I did not 
like the look of it at all ; and to avoid 



scarcely done so when I found myself 
immersed to the knees in a bog. 1, 
however, pushed forward and with 
some dif^culty got to the path on the 
other aide of the slough. I followed 
the path and in about half-an-hour 
saw what appeared to be houses at a 
distauoe. tlod grant that I may be 
drawing near some inhabited place," 
said I. The path now grew very 
miry, and there were pools of water on 
either side. I moved along slowly. 
At length I came to a place where 
some men were busy in erecting a 
kind of building. I went up to tha 
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nearest and asked him the name of 
the place. He had a crow-bar in his 
hand, was half naked, had a wry 
mouth and only one eye. He mode 
me no answer, but mowed and gib- 
bered at me. 

" For Ood'a sake." said I, " dtm't 
do so, bnt tell me where I am I " 
still uttered no word, but mowed and 
gibbered yet more frightfully thi 
before. As I stood staring at him 
another man came to nie and said in 
broken Engliab : " It is of no use 
speaking to him, sir, he is deaf and 

" I am riad he is no worse," said I, 
" for I really thought he was posBesBtd 
with the evil one- My good person, 
uan you tell me the name of this 
place ? " 

" Esgym Hirion, sir," said he. 

"Eagym Hirion." said I to myself ; 
" Esgyrn means hones, and Hirion 
means lone. I am doubtless at the 

flace which the old ostler called 
lOng Bones. I shouldn't wonder if 
I get to the Devil's Bridge to-right 
litter all." I then asked the msn if 
he conld tell me the way to the bridge 
of the evil man, but he shook his head 
and said that he had never heard of 
such a plate, adding, however, that 
he would KO with me to one of the 
overseers who could perhaps direct 
me. He then proceeded towards a, 
row of buiidings_ which were in fact 
those objects which I had guessed to 
be houses in the distance. He led me 
to a comer bonse at the door of which 
stood a middle-aged man, dressed in 
ft grey coat, and saying to me, " This 
person is an overseer," returned to 
his labour. I went up to the man and 
■alutinghim in English asked whether 
he could direct me to the devil's 
bridge or rather to Pont Erwyd. 

" It would be of no use directing 
Ton, sir," said he, "for with all the 
directions in the world it would te 
impotfflbls for yoa to And the way. 



You would not have left these pi 

live minutes before you wonld be ia a 
maze without knowing which way to 

turn. Where do you oome from f " 

" From Machymleth," I replied. 

' ' From Machynlleth ! " said he. 
"Well, I only wonder you ever, got 
here, but it would be madness to go 
farther alone." 

"Well," said I, "can I obtain a 
gaiie ? " 

" I really don't know," said he ; " I 
am afraid all the men are engaged." 

As we were speaking a young man 
made his appearance at the door from 
the interior of the house. He was 
dressed in a brown short coat, had a 
glazed hat on his head, and had a pale 
but very intelligent countenance. 

" What is the matter f " saiiJ he to 
the other man. 

" This gentleman/' replied the lat- 
ter, "is going tc- Pont Erwyd. and 
wants a guide." 

" Well," said the young man, " wo 
must find him one. It wJl never do 
to let him go hj himself." 

" If you can find me a guide," said 
I, " I shall be happy to pay him for 
his trouble," 

" 0, you can do as you please about 
that," said the young man ; "but, pay 
or not, we would ueTcr suffer you to 
leave this place without a guide, and 
as much for our own sake as yours, 
for the directors of the company would 
never forgive us if they heard we had 
suffered a ^ntleman to leave these 
premises without a guide^ more espe- 
cially if he were lost, as it is a hundred 
to one you would be, if you went by 
yoursell'." 

" Pray," said I, " what company ia 
this, the direotors of which are so noli - 
citous about the safety of strangers^ " 

"The Potosi Mining Company," said 
he, " the richest in all Wales. But 
pray walk in and sit down, for Jon 
must be tired." 
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J the young man with the 

glazed hat into a tocod, the other man 
following behind me. He of the glazed 
hat made me sit down before a turf 
lire, apoloKizing for its smoking yery 
much. The room seemed half compt- 
ing room half apartment. There wat 
a wooden desk with a ledger upon ,it 
by the window which looked to the 
west, and a camp bedstead extended 
from the southern wall nearly up to 
the desk. After I had sat for about 
minute the young man asked me : 
I would take an^ refreshment, 
thanked him for hia kind offer jrhich 
I declined, saying, however, that if he 
would obtain me a guide I should feel 
much obliged. He turned to the other 
man and told him to go and inquire 
whether there was any one who would 
be wiEing to go. The other nodded, 
»nd forthwith went out. 

" You think, then," said I, " that I 
wntid not find the wav by myself f " 

"I am sure of it," said he, "for 
even the people best acquainted with 
the country frequently lose their way. 
But I must tell you that if we do find 
7on a guide it will probably be one 
who has no English." 

"Never mind," said I, "I have 
enoogh Welsh to hold a 



A. fine girl about fourteen novcame 
in, and began bustling about. 

" Who IS this young lady ? " snid 1. 

"The daughter of a contain of a 
neighbouring mine," said he, " she 
frequently comes here with roesaages, 
and is always readj to do a turn about 
the house, for she is very handy." 

" Has she anv EngUih ? " said T, 

"Not a word," he reTilied. "The 
youn^ people of these hills have no 
English, except thej go abroad to 

" What hills are these i " said I. 



"Lear 
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"Not very far from it," said the 
young man, " and you will be nearer 
when you reach Pont Erwyd." 

''Are you a native of tliese parts;" 
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not," he replied 



"la 



native of Aberyatwyth, a place 
sea-coast about a dozen miles from 

"This seems to be a oold bleak 
spot," said I ; "is it healthy? " 

" I have reason to say so," said he ; 
"for I came here from Aberystwyth 
about four months ago very unwell 
and am now perfectly recovered. 1 do 
not believe there is a healthier spot in 
aU Wales." 

We had some further discourse. I 
mentioned to him the adventure which 
I had on the hill with the fellow with 
the donkey. The yonng man said that 
he had no doubt that he was some 
prowling thief. 

" The dugs of the shepherd's house," 
said I, " didn't seem to like him, and 
dogs generally know an evil customer. 
A long lime ago I chanced to be in a 

SDsada or inn at Valladolid in Spain, 
ne hot summer's afternoon I wob 
seated in a corridor which ran round a 
large open court in the middle of the 
inn ; a fine yellow, three -parts- grown 
bloodhound was lying on the ground 
beside me with whom I had been 
playing, a little time before. I was 
just about to fall asleep, when I heard 
a 'hem ' at the outward door of the 
posada, which was a long wav below 
at the end of a passage which con:- 
mnnicated with the court. Injtantlv 
the hound started upon his legs and 
with a loud yell, and with eyes flash- 
ing fire, ran nearly round the corridor, 
down a flight of steps and through the 
passage to the gate. There was then 
dreadful noise, in which the cries of 
. human being and the yells of the 
hound were blended. I forthwith 
started up and ran down, followed by 
several other guests who came rushing 
out of their ohambers round the com- 
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dor. At the gate ve saw a man on the 
KTound and the bound trying to 
atranftle him. It was with the greatest 
difflcuity and chiefly through the inter- 
vention of the master of the dojr, who 
happened to he present, that the 
unuuBl oould he made to quit hia hold. 
The assailed person was a very power- 
ful man, hnt had an evil oonntenance, 
tvoa hadly dressed, and had neither hat, 
shoes nor stockings. We raised him 
up and gave him wine, which he drank 
greedily, and presently without sayinff 
a tFord disappeared. The quests said 
they had no doubt that he was a mur- 
derer flvinj- from justice, and that the 
dog by his institiot, even at a distance, 
knew him to be such. The master 
said that it was the first time the dcg 
had ever attacked any one or shown 
the slightest symptom of ferocity. Not 
the least singular part of the matter 
vas, that the dog did not belong to the 
house, but to one of the guests from a 
distant village ; the creature therefore 
could not consider itself the house's 

I had scarcely finished mj tale 
when the other man came in and 
■aid that be had foond a guide, 
a young man from Pont Erwyd, 
who would be giad of such an op- 
portunity to go and see his parenta: 
that he was then dressing himself and 
would shortly make his appearance. 
In about twenty minutes be did so. 
He was a stout jrounfj^ fellow with a 
coarse blue coat, and ooorse whit« felt 
hat; he held a stick in his hand. The 
kind young book-keeper now advised 
us to set out without delay as the day 
was drawing to a close, and the way 
was long. I shook him by the hand, 
told him that I should never forget his 
civility, and departed with the guide. 

The fine young girl, whom I have 
already mentioned, and another about 
two ye&rs younger,* departed with ns. , 
They were dressed in the i^raoeful 
female attire of old Wales. 

We bore to the south down a descent ' 
and came to some moory quaggy 
ground intersected with water-courses. 
The agility of the young gills surprised 
me: they sprang over the water- 
aourtes, some of which were at least 



four feet wide, with the ease and 
alacrity of fawns. After a abort tima 
we came to a road, which, howevpr, 
we did not long reap the benefit of la 
it only led to a mine. Seeing a hous* 
on the top of a hill, I ashed my guide 
whose it was. 

"Ty powdr," said he, "a powder 
bouse," by which I supiiosed he mennt 
a magazine of powder used for blasting 
in the mines. He bad not a word ol 
English. 

If the young girli were nimble with 
their feet they were not leas so with 
their tongues, as they kept np an in- 
cessant gabble with each other and 
with the guide. I understood little of 
what they said, their volubility pre- 
venting me from catchicgmore than a 
few words. Alter we had gone about 
two miles and a half they darted away 
with surprising swiftness down a hill 
towards a distant house, where as I 
learned from my guide the father of 
the eldest lived. We ascended a hill, 



a strange mir;r place in which I 



imminent risk of perishing. I entered 
into conversation with my gnide. After 
a little time he asked me if I was a 
Welshman. I told Mm no, 

" You could teach many a Welilw 
man.'' said he. 

" Why do you think bo f " said I. 

" Because many of your words are 
quite above my comprdvension," said 

" So great compliment," thought I 
to myself, but putting a good face upon 
the matter I told him toat I knew a 
great many old Welsh words. 

"Is Potoai on old Welsh VQtii" 
Biud he. 

" No," said I, " it is the name of a 
mine in the Deheubarth of America." 

" Is it a lead minoT' 

"No!" said I; " it is a silver 
mine." 

" Then why do thev call our mine, 
which isa lead mine, Dy the name of k 

" Because ther wish to give people' 
to understand,' said I, that it i* 
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very rich, as rich in lead as Fotosi in 
ailrer, fotosi is or was the richest 
Bilver mine in the world, and from it 
has come at least one-half of the silver 
vHck we use in the shape cf money 
and other things." 

" Well," said he, " I have fre- 
quently asked, but could never learn 
liefiire why our mine was colled 

"Yon did not ask at the right 
quarter," said I, " the young man 
with the glazed hat could have told 
you as well aa I," I inquired why the 
place where the mine was bore the 
name of Eagym Hirion or Long Bones, 
He told me that he did not know, but 
believed that the bones of a cawr or 
giant bad been found there in ancient 
times. I asked him if the mine was 

Very deep," he replied. 
" Do yon like the lile of a miner } " 

" Very much," said he, " and should 
like it more, but for the noises of the 
hill." 

"Do you mean the powder blasts?" 

" no 1 " said he ; "I care nothing 
for them, I mean the noisea made by 
the Bfiints of the hill in the mine. 
Sometimes they muke such noises as 
friftbten the poor fellow who works 
onderground out of his senses. Once 
on a time I was working by myself 
very deep underground, in a little 
chamber to which a very deep shaft 
led. I had juet taken up my light 
to sntvey my work, when all of a 
■udden I heard a dreadful rushing 
noiae, as if an immense quantity of 
earth had come tumbling down. ' 
Ood ! ' said I, and fell backwards, 
letting the light fall, which instantly 
went out. I thought the whole shaft 
had given way, and that I was buried 
alive. I lay for feveral hours half 
stupified, thinking now and then 
what a dreadM thing it was to he 
buried alive. At length I thought I 
would get up, go to the mouth of the 
shaft, feel the mould, with which it 
was choked up, and then come back, 
lie down and die. 8o I got up and 
tottered to the menjth of the shaft, 



put out my hand and felt— nothing. 
All wns clear, I went forward and 

Cresently felt the ladder. Nothing 
ad fallen ; all was just the same as 
when I came down. I was dread- 
fully afrflid that I should never be 
able t« get up in the dark without 
breaking my neck ; however, I tried, 
and at last, with a great deal of toil 
and danger, got to a place where 
other men were working. The noiso 
"■as caused by the spirits of the hill 

the hope of driving the miner out 
of his senses. They very nearlv suc- 
ceeded. I shall never forget now I 
felt when I thought I was buried 
alive. If it were not for those noises 
I the hill the Hfe of a miner would 
s quite heaven below." 

We came to a cottage standing 
□der a hillock, down the side ot 
which tutfibled a streamlet close by 
the northern side of the building. 
The door was open, and inside were 
two or three females and some chil- 
dren. "Have you any enwynf" 
said the lad, peeping in. 

"0 yes!" said a voice — "digon! 
digon! ' presently a buxom laughing 
gin brought out two dishes of hutt«r- 
milk, one of which she handed to me 
and the other to the guide. I asked 
her the name of the place. 

"Gwen i'rwd: the Foil Rivnlet,"' 
said she. 

" Who lives here?" 

" A shepherd." 

" Have you any English f " 

"Nagcs!" said she, bursting into 
a loud laugh. " What should we do 
with English here!" Alter we had 
drunk the buttermilk I offered the 

Gl some money, but she drew hack 
; hand angrily, and said : " Wo 
don't take money from tired strangers 
ibr two drops of buttermilk ; there's 
plenty withm, and there ore a thon- 
sond ewes on the lull. Farvel I '' 

"Dear me!" thought I to myself 
aa I walked away, "that I should 
once in my days have found shepherd 
life something as poets have repre* 
tented it ! " 

I saw a mighty mountain at & con> 
siderable distance on the right, tbe 
same I believe which I had noted 
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■oma Ikouza before. I inqnired of my 
guide whedier it was Flynlimmon. 

"0 no I " said he, " that is Qa- 
Terse : Pumlimmou ia to the left." 

" Plynlimmon is a famed hill," said 
I ; " I Bnpnose it is very high." 

" Yes ! said he, " it u high, but 
it ia not famed because it is high, hat 
beeiuse the three grand riven of the 
world iasite from its breast, the Haf- 
rtn, the Kheidol, and the Gwj." 

Niifht was now cominj^ rapidly on, 
att<;nded with a drizziing rain. I 
inquired if we were far from Pont 
Erwyd. "About a mile," said my 
guide, ■' we shall soon be Uiere," We 
(Quickened our pace. After a little 
time he asked me if I was gving 
forther than Pont Erwyd. 

" I am bound for the bridge of the 
evil man," said I ; " hat I daresay I 
Bhall stop at Pont Erwyd to-night. 

" Toa will do right, ' said he j "it 



think we shall have a stonny night." 

" When I get to Pont Erwyd,** said 
I, "how far shall I be from South 
Wales r" 

" From South Wales 1 '' said he ; 
"yoQ are in South Wales now; you 
passed the Terfyn of North Wales a 
quarter of an hour ago." 

The rain now fell fast, and there 
was so think a mist that I could only 
see a few yards befom me. We de- 
scended into a valley at the bottom of 
which I heard a river roaring. 

" That's the RheidoV' said ray 
guide, " coming ^m Fomlimmon, 



Tollen with r 



Without descending to the river we 
turned aside ap a hill, and after pass- 
ing by a few huts came to a large 
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Ht frnide went to a side door and 
opening it without ceremony went 
in. I fallowed and found myself in 
a spacious and comfortable-looking 
kitchen : a largo fire blazed in a 
huge srate, on one side of which was 
ft settle 1 plenty of culinary utenailB, 
both pewter ana copper, hung around 
on the walls, and several goodly rows 
of hams and sides of bacoa were aus- 
peaded from the roof. There were 
several people present, some on the 
settle and others on choirs in the 
vicinity of the fire. Asl advanced, 
a man arose from a chair and came 
towards me. fie was about thirty- 
five years of age, well and strongly 
made, with a fresh complexion, a 
hawk nose and a keen grey eye. He 
wore top boots and breeches, a half 
jockey coat, and had a round cap 
made (f the skin of some animal on 
his head. 
"Servant, sir !" said he in rather a 



sharp tone, and surveying me with 
something of a supercihous air. 

" Your most obedient humble ser- 
vant 1 '' said I; "I presume yon are 
the landlord of this nouse." 

" Landlord ! " said he, "landlord I 
It is true I receive fpiests sometimes 
into my house, but I do so solely with 
the view of aocommodating them i I 
do not depend upon innkeeping for a 
livelihood. I hire the principal part 
of the land in this neighbourhood.'' 

" If that ho the case," said I, "I 
had better continue my way to the 
Devil's Bridge ; I am not at all tired, 
and I believe it is not very far dis* 

" 0, as yon are here," said the 
farmer-landlord, "I hope yon will 
stay. I should be very sony if any 
gentleman should leave my house at 
night after coming with an_ intention 
of staying, more especially in a night 
like this. Martha '. '' said he turning 
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yiho I Bubsequentlj learned was 
miBtress — " prepare the parlour m- 
Btaally for this gentleman, and don't 
&il to make up a ^ood fire," 

Martha forthwith hurried awaj, 
attended hy a, mueh ^ oung'er female. 

" Till your room is prepared, air," 
sud he, " perhaps you mil have no 
objection to sit down before our fire ! " 

" Kot the least," said I ; " nothini; 

E' wet me greater pleasure than to ait 
fore a. kitchen tire. First of all, 
liowever, I must settle with my guide 
and Ukewise see that he has some- 
thing to eat and drink." 

"Shail 1 interpret for yon?" said 
tiie landlord; "the lad nas not a. 
word of English ; I know him well." 

" I have not been under his guid- 
ance for tiie last tliree hours," said I, 
"without knowing: that be cannot 
■peak Engjish ; but I want no inter- 
preter." 

" YoD do not mean to tay, sir," 
Bald the landlord, with a snrpiised 
•nd dissatisfied air, " that you under- 
stand Welsh f " 

1 made no answer, but turning to 
the Rmde thanked lum for bis kind- 
ness, and aiving him some money 
usked him if it was enoujth. 

"More than enuuRh. air," said the 
lad ; " I did not expect halt as much. 
Farewell ! " 

He was then about to depart, but I 
prevented bim saying : 

" You must not go till you have 
«aton and drunk. What will you 
hflvei" 

" Merely a cup of ale, sir," said Ihe 
lad." 

"Thatwon'tdo,"s^dI: "yooshall 
have bread and dieese and as mnch 
ale as you can drink. Pray," said I 
t« the Undlord, "let this young man 
have Bome bread and cheese and a 
laxte quart of ale." 

The landlord looked at me for a 
moment, then turning to the lad he 

" What do you think of that. 
Shon i It is some time since you had 
a quiAt, of ale to your own cheek." 

" Cheek," said I, " cheek ! Is that 
a Welsh word i Surely it is an im- 



portation from the English, and not a 
veiT genteel one," 

come, sir ! " said the landlrail, 
"we can dispense with ;rour criti- 
A pretty thing indeed ; 



you, 



nthesl 



■dozen words ot >VelBh, to set up for 
a Welsh critic in the house of a per- 
son who knows the ancient Bnlisli 
language perfectly." 

"Dear roe!" said I, "how fortu- 
nate 1 am ! a person thoronghly 
versed in the ancient British language 
is what I have long wished to see. 
Pray what is the meaning of Darfel 
GatWlr" 

"0 sir ! " said the landlord, " you 
inuBt answer that question yourself; 
I don't pretend to understand gib- 

" Darfel Qatlerel," said I, " is not 
gibberish ; it was the name of tiie 
great wooden image at Tv Dewi, or 
Baint David's, in Pembrokeshire, to 
which thousands of pilgrims in tha 



of the Reformation was sent 
up to London as a curiosity, where it 
eventually served as firewood to burn 
the monk Forrest upon, who was sen- 
tenced to the stake b^ Henry tho 
Eighth for denying his supremacy. 
What I want to know is, the mean- 
ing of the name, which I could never 
get explained, but which you who 
know the ancient British language 
perfectly £an doubtless interpret." 

" sir," said the landlord, " when 
I said I knew the SHtish language 
perfectiy,IperhapB went too far; there 
are of course some obsolete terms in 
the British tongue, which I don't 
understand. Dar, Dar— what is itf 
Darmod Cotteiel amongst tlie rest, but 
to a general knowledge of the Welsh 
language I think I may lay some pre- 
tensions ; were I not well acquainted 
with it I should not have carried ol' 
the prize at Tarious eisteddfodau, as I 
have done. I am a poet, sir, a pry- 

"It is singular enough," said I, 
" that the only two Welsh poets I have 
seen have been innkeepers — one is 
yourself, the other a person I met in 
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_ _a would fain be peasant, sir," 
■aid the landlord ; " but I be)c leave to 
inform you tbat 1 am not I'ond of plea- 
santries ; uid now as my wife and the 
Bervant are returned I will have tlie 
pleanire of condaoting^ you to Uie 
parlour." 

"Before I go," said I, "I ibonld 
like to see my guide provided with 
what I ordered." I stayed till the lad 
was accommodated with bread and 
cheese and a foaming tankard of ale, 
and then bidding him farewpll I fol- 
lowed the landlord into the parlour 
where I found a fire kindled, which, 
however, smoked excecdina-ly. I 
Oiked my host what I could nave for 
supper and was told that he did not 
know, but that if I would leave the 
matter to him he would send the best 
he could. As he was going away, I 
said: " Bo you are a poet. Well, 1 am 



employ in general ! Did 
write an awdl in tlie four-ai 






r-and -twenty 
What are the themes of 
your songfl ? The deeds of the ancient 
heroes of South Wales, I suppose, and 
the hospitality of the great men of the 
neighbourhood who receive you as an 
honoured guest at their tables. I'll 
bet a guinea that however olevcr a 
fellow yon may be you never SBng 
anything in praiee of your landlord^ 
housekeeping equal to what Dafydd 
Kanmor sang in praise of that of Hyce 
of Twyn four hundred years ago : 
•Far Rjce if hundred thouBBDdii plgngli'd 
Tlie iHDdB uroand UiB fair nbade ; 
riid •iDM of thDQund vlnsyirds bleed, 
Still com iDd wine grcHt Rjce would oecd ; 
ir nil Ibe earth hod brend'i aweut tntoar. 
And water oil hod cnler's flsTour, 
Thrao rodrinj fMsta'ta Kjm'* hall 
Vonld ■w»llair «rlh and ocetm id].' 
Ueyr" 

" iteally, air," said the landlord, 
•' I don't know how to reply to you, 
for the greater part of youi discourse 
IB utterly unintelligible to me. Per- 
haps you are a better WoUbman than 
BiyseK; but however that may be, I 



shall take the liberty of retiring in 
order to give orders about yonr 
supper." 

In about half-an-bonr the supper 
made its appearance in the shape of 
some bacon and egga : on tasting them 
I found them very good, and calling 
for some ale I made a very tolerable 
supper. After the things had been 
removed I drew near to the fire, but 
as it atill smoked, I soon betook myself 
to the kitchen. My guidn had taken 
his departure, but the others whom I 
had left were still there. The land- 
lord was talking in Welsh to a man in 
a rough great -coat about sheep. Set- 
ting myself down near the fire 1 called 
for a glass of whisky- and- water, and 
then observing that the landlord and 
his friend bad suddenly become silent 
I said : " Pray go on with your dis- 
course 1 Don't let me be any hii;- 
drance to you." 

" Yes, sir '. " said the landlord snap- 
pishly, "go on with our discourse; 
for your edification, I suppose ? " 

" Well," said I, " suppose it is for 
my ediiieation, surely you don't 
grudge a stranger a tittle edification 
which will cost you nothing ? " 

"I don't know that, sir," said the 
landlord I " Idon't know that. Eeallj, 
sir, the kitchen is not the place for a 
gentleman." 

"Yes, it is," said I, ''provided the 
parlour smokes. Come, come, I am 
going to have a glass of whisky-ond- 
water; perhaps you will take one 
with me." 

"Well, sir!" said the landlord in 
rather a softened tone, "I have no 
objection to take a glass with you." 

Two gbsses of whisky- and- water 
were presently brought, and the land- 
lord and I drank to each other's 
health. 

" Is this a sheep district ? " said I, 
after a pause of a minute or two. 

" Yes, sir 1 " said the landlord ; "it 
may to a certain extent be called a 
sheep district." 

"I suppose the Sontbdowa and 
Norfolk breeds would not do for thes< 
here parts," said I with a regular 
Norfolk whine. 

" N0| sir ! 1 don't think Qua/ would| 
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" Plenty plenty," Btud I ; " qnite a, 
raucli indeed as about Weigh words 
and poetry," Then in a jet more 
whininp tone than before I said : "Do 

Gin think that a body wili money in 
a picket CDtdd hire a nioe comfort- 
able aheep farm hereabouts i " 

"0 Bill" said the landlord in a 
furioua tone, " you have ooma to look 
jut for a farm I see, and to outbid ne 
poor Welihmen : it is on that account 
you have studied Welsh ; but, sir, I 



I talked about a taim it was becanse 
1 am in the habit of talking about 
ever jthing, beinc versed in all matters, 
do you see, or affecting' to be bo, which 
cjmea much to the aame Ihin^. My 
real busineaa in this neighbourhood is 
to sea the Devil's Uridge and the 
•cenery about it,"_ 

" Very jrood, sir ! " said the land- 
lord ; " I thought so at first. A great 
many English go to see the Devil's 
Bridge and the scenery near it, though 



We have a bridge here ___ ^ 

good as the Devil's Bridge ; and as for 
Bcenery, I'll back the scenery about 
this house against anything of the 
kind in the neighbourhood of the 
Devil's Bridge. Yet everybody goes 
to the DevQ'B Bridge and nobody 

" You might easily bring everybody 
here." saia I, '' if you would bat 
employ your talent. You should 
celebrate the ■wonders of your neigh- 
bourhood in cowjdds, and you would 
soon have plenty of visitors ; but you 
don't want them, you know, and pre- 
fer to be without fliom." 

The landlord looked at me for a 
moment, then taking a sip of hia 
whisky- and- water he turned to the 
man with whom he had previously 
been talking and recommenced the 
^course about shee^. I make no 



was a restraint 
uentlv glanoed 
ub lue, auu bihjii leii to whispering, 
At last both got up and left the room ; 
the landlord finishing his glass of 
whiaky-and-water beforo he went 

" Bo you are (foing to the Devil's 
Bridge, sir I " said an elderly man, 
dressed in a grey ooat with a broad 
brimmed hat, who sat on the settle 
smoking a pipe in company vrith 
another elderly man with a leather 
hat, with whom I had heard him dis- 
course sometimes in Welsh, sometimes 
in English, the Welsh which he spoka 
being rather broken. 

"Yea!" said I. "I am going to 
have a sight of (ha bridge and the 
neighbouring soencry." 

^ " Well, air, I don't think you will be 
disappointed, for both are wonderful." 

" Are you a Welshman ? " said I, 

"No, air! I am not; I am an 
Englishman from Durham, which is 
the best county in England." 

"So it is, said 1; "for some 
things, at any rate, Eor example, 
where do you find suoh beef as in 
Durham i 

"Ah, where indeed, sir! I have 
always said that neither the Devon- 
shire nor the Lineolnshira beef is to b« 
named in the same day with that of 
Durham." 

" Well," said I, " what bnsinesB do 
you follow is these parts i I suppose 
you (arm ? " 

"No, sir! I do not; I am what they 
oall a mining captain." 

" I suppose that gentleman," said I 
motioning to the man in the leather 
hat, " is not from Durham ? " 

"1^0, sir, he is not, he is from this 
n eighbourhood. " 

" And does he follow mining f " 

"No sir, ho does not; he carries 
about the letters." 

" la your mine ;iear this place ! " 

" Not very, sir ; it is nearer the 
Devil's Bridge." 

" Why is the bridge called the 
Devil's Bridge?" said I. 

" Because, sir, 'tis said that the 
Devil built it in the old time, though 
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tiiat I can hardlr belieTe, for Qta 
Devil, do je see, delights in nothing 
but miBchief, and it is not likely that 
■uoh beia^ the case he would have 
built a thing which must have been of 
wonderful service to people by en- 
ablinff tbem to pass in saietj orer a 
dreadful gulf." 

" I have heard," satd the old post- 
man with the leather hat, " that the 
Devil had no hand in de work at all, 
but that it was built by a Mvnach or 
monk, on which account do river 
ovei which de bridge in built is called 
Afon y Hjnach — oat is de Honk's 
River?' 

" Did yon ever hear," said I, " of 
Uiree creatures who lived a long time 
ago near the Devil's Bridge called the 
Plant de Bat?" 

" Ah, master!" said the old post- 
9 that you bare been 



'■ No," said I, " I have never been 
here before; but I heard of them when 
I was a tioy from a Cumrowho taught 
mc Welrfi, and had lived lor some time 
in these parts. Well, what do thtrj 
•ay here about the Plant de Bat i lor 
he who mentioned them to me could 
Kive me no further information about 
them than that they were horrid 
tures who lived in a oave nea 
Devil'a Bridge several hundred years 
ago." 

" Well, mMter," said ihe old post- 
man, thrusting his forelinger twice 
or thrice into the bowl of nis pipe^ 
" I will tell rou what ihey says here 
about the Plant do Bat. In de old 
time two, three hundred year ago, a 
man lived somewhere about here 
ctdled Bat or Bartholomew ; this t 
had three children, two boys and 

({ill, who, beiauBe their father's m 

was Bat, were generally caUed Plant 
de Bat or Bat's children. Tety wicked 
children they were from their cradle, 
giving their father and mother much 
tj-oable and uneasiness ; no c^ood in 
any one of them^ neither in toe boys 



lighted by chance upon a o 



the Devil's Bridge. Very strange cars 
it was, with j ust one little hole at top 
to go in by. So the boys said to one 
another : * Nice cave this for thief to 
in. Buppose we come here when 
_ ..re a litue more big and turn thief 
ourselves.' Well, they waited till 
they were a little more big, and then 
leaving their father's house they came 
'0 de cave and tamed thief, lying 
nuK there all day and going out at 
night to rob upon the roads. Well, 
there was soon much talk in the 
itry about the robberies which 
) Dcing committed, and iteopla 
often went out in scorch of de thieves, 
but all in vain; and no wonder, for 
they were in a cave very hard to light 



boys went on swimmingly 

long time, lying snug in cave by day 
and goiog out at night to rob, letting 
no oueknowwhere they were but their 
sister, who was as bad as themselves, 
and used to come to them and bring 
them food and stay wiih them for 
weeks and sometimes go out and lok 
with them. But as de pitcher which 
goes often to de well comes home 
broke at last ao it happened with 
Bat's children. After robbing people 
upon the roads by night many a long 
year and never being found out, they 
at last met one great gentleman upon 
the roads by nieht and not only 
robbed but killea him, leaving hu 
body all cut and gashed near toDevil's 
Bridge. That job was the ruin of 
Plant de Bat, for the great gentle- 
man's friends gathered together and 
hunted after his murdcrei-H with dogs, 
and at length come to the cave, and 
going in found it stocked with riches, 
and the Plant de Bat sitting upon the 
riches, not only the boys but the girl 
also. Bo they took out the r':ches and 
the Plant de Bat, and the riches they 
did ^ve to churches and spyttys, and 
the Plant de Bat they did execute, 
banginz the boys and buroing the 
girl. That, master, ia what they soys 
in dese parts aboutthe Plant de Bat." 

" Thank you ! " said I. " Is the 
oave yet to be seen i " 

" O yes ! it is yet to be seen, or 
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p&rt of it, for it is not nov wliat it 
was, havinff been partly flung open 
ta hinder otiier thieves Irom neathng 
in it. It is on the bnnk of the river 
Mynach just before it joins tiie Khei- 
dol. Manj e«Dtlefolk in de summer 
g« to see the Plant de Bat's cave." 

" Are you sure," said 1, " that 
Plant de Bat means Bat's children? " 

'* I am not sure, master ; I merely 
says what I have heard other people 
say, I believe some says that it 
means the wicked children or the 
Devil's ohildren. And now master 
we may as well have done with them, 
for should you question me through 



the whole nipht I oould tell yon no. 
thinjf more about the PUint de Bat." 

After a little farther discourse, 
chietiy about sheep and the weather, 
1 retired to the parlour, where the fire 
was now burning brightly ; seating 
m)'8elf before it, I remained for a 
considerable time Btaring at the 
embers and thinking over the event! 
of the day. At length I rang the 
bell and begged to be shown to my 
chamber where I soon sank to sleep, 
1..11„J »>i».w„ .^ — ; r :„ i-L. 
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intdBoOTory. — Awful Ch«ini. — John Or«ii»M.— 
Tffo ALildis.— W*ltb Wife.— Th« Noblast Bi 
Lid John. 

A BAIU'T and boisterous night was 
snoceeded bv a bright and beautiful 
morning. I arose and having ordered 
breakfast went forth to see what kind 
of ooontry I had got into. I found 
myself amongst wild, strange- looking 
hills, not, however, of any particular 
height. The house, which seemed to 
front the east, stood on the side of a 



of which ohafed and foamed the 
Kheidol. This river enters the valley 
of Pont Erwyd from the north-west, 
then mokes a variety of snake-like 
tarns, and at last bears away to the 
south-east just below the inn. The 
banks are sheer walls from sixty to a 
hundred feet high, and the bed of the 
river has all the appearance of a 
volcanic rent. A hroo^ running from 
the south past the inn, tumbles into 
the ohasm at an angle, and forms the 
cascade whose sound had luUed me to 
sleep the preceding night. 

After breakfasting 1 paid my bill, 
Bnd set out for the Devil's Bridge 
without seeing anything more of that 



mighty fine gentleman — the master of 
the house. I soon reached the bot- 
tom of the valley where are a few 
houses and the bridge from which the 
place takes its name. Pont Erwyd 
signi^ing the Bridge of Erwyd. As 
I was looking over the bridge near 
which are two or three small water- 
falls, an elderly man in a grey coat, 
followed by a young lad and dog, 
came down the road which I had my< 
self just descended. 

" Good day, sir," said he stopping, 
when he came upon the bridge. I 
suppose you are bound my road i " 
Ah,' said I, recognizing the old 

talked 



" Then, sir, we can go together, for 
I am bound to my mine, which lies 
only a little way t'other side of the 
Devil's Bridge." 

Crossing the bridge of Erwyd wa 
directed our course to the south-east. 

" What young man is that," said I, 
" who is I'ollowiug behind us i " 

" The young man, air, is my Ma 
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John, and the dog 'with him 



> his 



And what may your name he, if 
1 mBT take the liberty of asking > " 

"(jpeaveB.flir; John Greaves from 
the county of Durham." 

"Ah! a capital ooiinty that," said 

"You like the pountr, sir! God 
bless you '. John ! " said he in a loml 
voice, turuing to the lad, " why don't 
Tou oflnr to oarry the gentlemun's 

" Don't let him trouble himself," 
said I. " Aa I was just now sB7iiii>, 
a capital county is Durham county.' 

" You realty had bitter let the boy 
Oarry your baR, sir." 

"No!" said I; "I would rather 
oarrv it myself. I question upon the 
whole whether there is a better county 
ID England." 

" Is it long sinoe yoor honom was 



A matter of 



in Durham county 

" A good long t 
forty years." 

" Forty years ! why that's the life 
of a man. That's longer than I have 
been out of the county myself. I 
suppose your honour can't remember 
much about the county." 

" yes I can, I remember a good 
deal." 

" Please your honour tell me what 
you remember about the county. It 
would do me good to hear it." 

" Well, I rempmber it was a very 



ind lead with mighty 
works with tall chimneys spouting 
out black smoke, and engines roaring 
and big wheels going round, some 
turned Dy steam, and others by what 
they culled forces, that is brooks of 
water dashing down steep channels. 
Another part was a more level coun- 
try with beautiful woods, happv-look- 
ing farmhouses, well-flUed fields and 
rich glorious meuilous, in which 
stood stately with brown sides 
jhort horns the Durham ok. 

" dear, dear ! " said my i 
panioD. " Ah, I see your no.. . 
knowa srerything about Durham 
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county. Forces! none but one wha 
had been in Durham county would 
have Dsed that word. I haven't heard 
it for live-and-thiTty years. Forces ! 
there was a force close to my village. 
I wonder if your honour has ever been 
in Durham city.'' 

" yes ! I have been there." 

" Does your honour remember any- 
thing about Durham city ? " 

" yes 1 I remembtr a good deal 
about it." 

"Then your honour pray tell us 
what you remember about it— pray 
do ! perhaps it will do me good." 

" Well then, I remember that it was 
a fine old city standing on a hill with 
a river runnmir under it, and that it 
had a fine old church, one of the finest 
in the whole of Britain; likewise a 
tine old castle ; and lost, not least, a 
capital old inn, where I got a. capital 
dinner off roast Durham oeef, and a 
copital glass of ale, which I believe 
was the cause of my being ever after 
fond of ale." 

" Dear me ! Ah, I see yonr honour 
knows all about Durham city. And 
now let me ask one question. How 
came your honour to Durham city and 
county i I don't think your honour is 
a Durham man either of towa or 
field." 

" I am not ; but when I was a little 
boy I passed through Durham county 
with my mother and brother to aplooa 
called Scotland." 

" Bcotland I a queer country that, 
your honour ! " 

"So it is," said I; "a queerer 
country I never saw in all my life." 

"And a queer set of people, your 
honour.'' 

■' So they ore," said 1 1 " a queerer 
set of people than the Scotch you 
would scarcely see in a summer's 

"'The Durham folks, neither of to^i 
or field, have mnch reason to spca^ 
well of the Scotch, your honour." 

'■J dare say not said I; "very few 
people have. 

"And yet the Durham folks, your 
h.inour, generally contrived to give 
then ---' -— ' ' --" 



18 good as ttiey brougt 
lat they did,' said I ; 



"That they did,' said I ; "aptet^ 
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lickinfr the Durham folks once rare 
the Scots under the walls of Durnam 
citj;, after the soamps had been pltm- 
dering: the cottntry for three weets— a 
preoious licking they gave them, elay- 
ine I don't know how many thousands 
ana taking their king prisoner." 

" So they did, your honour, and 
under the commana of a woman too." 

"Very true," said I; "Queen 
Ilii'.ippa." 

"Just BO, your honour 1 the idea 
that your honour should know so much 
about Durham, both field and town I " 

" WeU," said I, " since I have told 
yoQ 80 much about Durham, perhaps 
you will now toll ma somethiiig about 
yourself. How did you come here ? " 

" I had better begin from the begin- 
ning, yooT honour. I was bom in 
Durham county close beside Ihe Oreat 
Force, which no doubt your honour 
has seen. Hy father was a farmer 
and had a bit of a share in a mining 
concern. I was brought up from my 
childhood both to farming and mining 
work, but most to mining, because, 
do you see, I took most pleasure in it, 
being the more noble basiness of the 
two. Shortly after I had come to 
man's estate my father died leaving 
me a deoent little property, whereupon 
I forsook farming altogether and gave 
my^If up, body soul and capital, to 
mining, which at last I thoroughlv 
understood in all its branches, well, 
your honour ; about tive-and-thirty 
yeors ago, that was when Z was about 
twenty- eight, a cry went through the 
north country that a great deal of 
money might he made by opening 
Wales, that is, hy mining in Wales in 
the proper fashion, which means the 
north country fashion, for there is no 
other fashion of mining ^ood for much 
—there had long been mines in Wales, 
but they hod alwavs been worked in a 
poor weak languia manner, very dif- 
ferent from that of the north country. 
So a company was formed, at the head 
of which were the Aldens, Qeorge and 
Thomas, for opening Wales, and they 
purchased certain mines in these dis- 
tricts, which they knew to be produc- 
tive, and which might be mode yet 
more bo, and settling down here called 



themselvesthelEheidolUnited. Well, 
after they had been here a little time 
they found themselves in want of a 
man to superintend their conoems. 
above all in the smelting departments 
So they thought of me, who was known 
to most of the mining gentry in the 
north country, and (hey made a pro- 
posal to me through Qeorge Alden, 
afterwards Sir George, to oome hero 
and superintend. I said no, at first, 
for I didn't like the idea of leaving 
Durham county to come to sueh an 
outlandish place as Wales ; howsome- 
over, I at lost allowed myself to be 
overpersuaded by Qeorge Aldcn, 
afterwards Sir George, and here I 
came with my wife and family, for I 
must tell TOUT honour I bad married 
a reapeet able young woman of Durham 
county, by whom I had two little ones 
—here I came and did my best for the 
service of the Bheidol United. The 
company was terribly set to it for a 
long time, spending a mint of money 
and getting very poor returns. To 
my certain Knowledge the two Aldens, 
George and Tom, spent between them 
thirty thousand pounds— th e company, 
however, persevered, chieHy at the 
"""■""""'" — of the Aldens, who were 
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id at last got the better . 

their difficulties and rolled in riches, 
and had the credit of being the first 
company that ever opened Wales, 
which they richly deserved, for I will 
uphold it that the Bheidol United, 
particularly the Aldens, Qeorge and 
Thomas, were the first people who 
really opened Wales. In their service 
I have been for five-and-thirty years, 
and daresay shall continue so till I 
die. I have been tolerably comfort- 
able, your honour, though I have 
had mv griefs, the bitterest of which 
was tne death of my wife, which 
happened about eight years after I 
came to this countrj'. I thought I 
shoold have gone wild at first, your 
honour I having, however, uways 
plenty to do, I at last pot the better of 
my affliction. I continued single tUl 
my English family grew up and left 
me, when feeling myself raUier lonely 
I married a decent yonng Welsh 
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-woman, If whom I had one ion, the 
lal John, wlio is following behind 
with Mb dog Joe. And now your 
honour knows the whole story of John 
Oreavefl, miner from the oonnty of 
Dorham." 

" And a most enfertaining and in- 
atmotive history it is," said J, "Yon 
have not told me, however, how yon 
oontrived to pick up Welsh : I heard 
you speaking it Inst night with the 

"Why, througli my Welsh wife, 
your honour ! Without her I don't 
think I should ever have pieked up the 
Welsh manner of discoursing — ahe is 
a good kind of woman, my Wush wife, 
donrii " 

"The loss of your Dnrham wife 
most have been ■ great grief to you," 
■aidL 

"It waa the bitterest grief, your 
honour, as I said before, that I ever 



"Who was that?" said I. 
"Who was it, your hononrf why, 
the Duke of Newcaatle.'' 
"Dear me!" said Ij "how oame 
a know him f" 



"Hafod!" said li "I have often 
heard of Hafod and its library ; but I 
thought it belonged to an old Webh 
fam iJfy called Joonea.'' 

" Well, so it did, your honour ! but 
the family died away, and the estate 
VBs put up for sale, and purchased by 
the Dnke, who built a fine house upon 
it, which he made hia chief plaee of 
residence — the old family house, I 
must tell your honour, in which the 
library was, had been destroyed by 
lire : well, he hadn't been long settled 
there before he found me out and took 
vronderfully to me, disooursiufr with 
me and consulting me about his farm- 
ing and improveicenta. Many is the 
{leaaant chat and disoouise I have 
ad with his Qrace for hours and 
hours together, for his Oraoe had not 
a bit of pride, at leaat he never showed 
any to me, though, perhaps the reason 
of that was that we were both north- 



country people. Lord I I would have 
laid down my life for hia Grace and 
have done anything but one which ha 
once asked me to do : ' Qreavea,' said 
t^e Duke to me one day, ' I wish you 
would Kive up mining and become my 
steward.' 'Sony I can't oblige your 
Grace,' said 1; 'but give up mining I 
cannot. I will at any time give your 
Grace all the advice lean about farm- 
ing and such like, but give up mining 
I cannot : because wbv i I conceive 
mining to be the noblest business in 
the 'versal world.' Whereupon his 
Graoe latched, and said he dare say I 
was right, and never mentioned the 
Bubjeot again." 

'* Waa hit Graoe very fond of brm- 
ing and improving i " 

O yes, your honour ! like all tiie 
great gen^, especially the north- 
oountry gentry, his Graoe was won- 
derfoliy fond of farming and improv- 
ing — and a wonderful deal of good he 
did, reclaiming thousands of acres of 
land whiob was before good for no- 
thing, and building capital farm- 
houses and offices for his tenants. His 
grand feat, however, was bringinjr the 
Durham bull into this count^ which 
formed a capital cross with the Welsh 
cows, Pitvthat he wasn't equally for- 
tunate with the north-country sheep." 

" Did he try t« intiodiioe them into 
Wales!" 

" Yes ; but thev didn't answer, as I 
knew they woulan't. Says. I to the 
Duke: 'It won't do, your Grace, to 
bring the north- country aheep here: 
because why ? the hills are too wet and 
cold for their constitutions;' but his 
Grace, who had sometimes a will of 
his own, persisted and brought the 
north-oountrr sheep to these parts, 
and it turned out as I said : the aheip 
caught the disease and the wool parted 



butter and oil ; you should have done 
tiat," 

"Well, so I did, your honour; I told 
bJTn about the salve, and the Duke 
listened to me and the salve was made 
by these very hands i bntwhen it waa 
made, what do yon think ! the fooliih 
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Welsh wouldn't pnt it on, BHying that 
it was against their laws and statties 
and reli^on to uae it, and talked abont 
Devil's salves and the Witch of Endor, 
and the sin against the Holy Ohost^ 
and such like nonsense. So to pre- 
vent a regular rebellion, the Duke 
gave ap the salve and the poor sheep 
pined awej and died, till at last there 
was not one left." 

"Who holds the estate at present?'' 
said I. 

" Why, a great gentleman from Lan- 
cashire, J'our honour, who bought it 
when the Duke died ; but he doesn't 
take the same pleasure in it which the 
Duke did, nor spend so much money 
abont it, the consequence being that 
everj^hing looks verj different from 
what it looked in the Duke's time. 
The inn at the Devil's Bridge and the 
grounds look very different from what 
they looked in the Duke's time, for 
you must know that the inn and the 
grounds form partof theHafod estate, 
and are hired from the proprietor." 

Bt this time we had arrived at a 
■mall village, with a toll-bar and a 
small ohnioh or chapel 'at some little 
distance from the i^ad, which here 
made a turn nearly fnll south. The 
road was very good but the country 
was wild ana rug^d ; thtre was a 
deep vale on the n^ht, at the bottom 
of which rolled the Rheidol in its cleft, 
rising beyond which were steep, naked 
hills. . ,■ , 

" This village," said my companion, 
"is called YsbyttyCyniyn. Down on 
the right, past the church, is a strange 
bridge across the itheidol, which runs 
there through a horrid kind of aplace. 
The bridge is called Font yi Ofieiriad 
or the Parson's Bridge, because in the 
^d time the olargyman jiassed over it 
every Sunday t« do duty in the ohuroh 

" Why is this pboe called Ysbytty 
Cynfyn I" said 1, " which means the 
hospital of the first boundary : is there 
a hospital of the second boundary near 
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that there is another Spytty farther on 
beyond HafodoaUedYsbyttyYstwyth, 
the 'Spytty upon the Yrtwvth. Bnl 
- - return to the matter of the Minis- 
ter's Bridge : I would counsel yonr 
honour to go and see that bridge be- 
fore yon leave these parts, a vast 
number of gentry go to see it in the 
summer time. It was the bridge 
whioh the landlord was mentioning 
last night, though it scaroely belongs, 
lis district, being quite as near the 
Devil's Bridffe inn, as it is to his own, 
your honour. ' 
We went on discoursing for abont 
alf a mile farther, when, stopping by 
road which branched off t« Uie hills 
a the left, my companion said : "I 
must now wish your honour good day, 
being obliged to go alittle way up here 
to a mining work on a small bit of 
busiueBS; my son, however, and his 
dog Joe will show your honour the 
way to the Devil's Bridge, as they are 
bound to a place a little way past it. 
I have now but one word to say, which 
's, that should ever your hoaour 
ilease to visit me at my mine, your 
■ shall receive every facility for 
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from Jock CJreaves. miner from the 
coun^ of Durham.'' 

I shook the honest fellow by the 
band and went on in company with 
the lad John and his dog as far as tha 
Devil's Bridge. John was a highly- 
intelligent laa, spoke Welsh and Eng- 
lish fluently, could read, as he told 
me, both languages, and had some 
acquaintance with the writings of 
Twm o'r Nant, as he showed by re- 
peating the following lines of the 
— 'ir poet, certainly not the worst 
ih he ever wrote ; 



Hunt l> ■ nlohnHne Ft* got, 
ne'i Thonu Edirerdi, 1 wU.* 
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CHAPTER LX2XIV. 



n» Hoipiix.— The Twa 



— Tlie Seril'a Bridgs.—PleiUBDt ReeoUecUoBB. 



D at tie Devil'a Bridge at 
nbont eleven o'clock of a fine hut cold 
day, and took up my quaTtera at tlie 
inn, of which 1 was the sole guest 
dnring the whole time that I con- 
tinuea there, for the inn, Btanding in a 
lone, wild district, haa very few ftneBta 
eicept in Bummer, when it is thronged 
with tourists, who BTail themselTes of 
that penial season to Tiew the wonders 
of Wales, of which the regrion close by 
is considered amongst the principal. 

The inn, or rather hospice, for the 
Bounding same of hospice is more ap- 
plicable to it than the common one of 
inn, was built at a, great eipeuse by 
the late Duke of Newcastle- It is an 
immense lolty cottage with projectinjf 
eaves, and has a fine window to the 
east which enlightens a etately stair- 
case and a noble g'allery. It fronts 
the north and stands in the midst of 
one of the most remarkable localities 
in theworld, of which it would require 
a far more vigorous pen than mine to 
convey an adequate idea. 

Fai b) the west is a tall, strange- 
looking hill, the top of which bears no 
slight resemblance to that of a battle- 
mented castle. This hill, which ia 
believed to have been in ancient times 
a stronghold of the Eritons. hears the 



russet hills, to the east two brown 
paps, whilst to the south is a high, 
swelling moiintaio. To the north and 

t'aat below the hospice is a profound 
ollow with all the appearance of the 
crater of an extinct volcano ; at the 
bottom of this hollow the waters of 
two rivers unite ; those of the Rheidol 
from the north, and those of the Afon 
y Mynauh, or the Monks' River, from 
the south-east. The Ehcidol falling 
rocky precipice at the northern 



visible, though they generally maks 
themselves heard. The waters of both, 
after uniting, flow away through a 
romantic glen towards the west. The 
sides of the hollow and indeed of most 
of the ravines in the neighbourhood, 
which are numerous, are beautifully 
clad with wood. 

Penetrate now into the hollow above 
which thehospicestands. Youdescend 
by successive flights of stens, some of 
which are very slippery and inseoure. 
On your riKht is the Monks' River, 
roanng down its dingle in five succes- 
sive falls, to join its brother the 
Rheidol. Each of the falls has its 
own peculiar basin, one or two of 
which are said to he of awful depth. 
The length which these falls with their 
basins occupy is about five hundred 
feet. On the side of the basin of the 
last but one, ia the cave or the site oi 
the cave, said to have been occupied in 
old times by the Wictied Children, the 
mysterious Plant dc Bat, two brothers 
and a sister, robbers and murderers. 
At present it is nearly open on every 
side, having, it is said, been destroyed 
to prevent its being the haunt of ouier 
evil people : there is a tradition in the 
country that the fall at one time 
tumbled over its mouth. This tra- 
dition, however, is evidently without 
foundation , as from the nature of the 
jfTound the river could never have run. 
but in its present channel. Of all the 
falls the fifth or laatis the moat con- 
siderable : you view it from a kind of 
den, to which the last flight of steps, 
the mggedest and most dangerous of 
all, has brought you ; your position 
here is a wild one. The fall, which is 
split into two, is thundering beside 
you; foam, foam, foam is fiying all 
about you : the basin or cauldron ia 
boiling frightfully below you : hirsute 



side of the hollow forms a cataract rocka aro frowning terribly above you, 
very pleasant to look upon from the ' and above them forest trees, dank and 
middle upper window of the inn. ' wet with spray and mist, are distilling 
Those of the Mynachwhioh pass under, drops in showers from their boughs. 
thi celebratoa Devil's Bridge are not 1 But where is the bridge, the ceie* 
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brated bridge of the Evil Man i From 
the bottom of the tiist fiieht of steps 
leading domt into the hoQow you see 
a modem -looking bridge, bestriding 
a deep ohasin or cleft to the south- 
east, near the top of the dingle of the 
Monks' Birer, over it lies the road to 
Pont Ern^d. That, however, is not 
the Devil's Bridge — hut about twenty 
feet below that hridge and completely 
ovarhung; hy it, don t you see a sha- 
dowy, spectral objeot, somethiag like 
a bow, which likewise bestrides the 
chaam? You do I Well ! thatshadowv, 
spectral object is the celebrated Devil's 
Uridge, or, as the timoroua peasants 
of the locality call it, the Pont y Gwr 
Drwg. It is now merely preserved 
OS an object of curiosity, the bridge 
abovebeingaloneusedfor transit, and 
is ouite inocoessible except to birds, 
ana the climbing wicked boys of the 
neighbourhood, who sometimes at the 
risk of their lives contrive to get 
upon it from the frightfully steep 
northern bonk, and snatch a fearful 
joy, as, whilst lying on thdr bellies, 
they poke their heads over its sides 
worn by age, without parapet to pre- 
vent them &wm falling into the horrid 
gulf below. But from the steps in 
the hollow the view of the Devil's 
Bridge, and likewise of the cleft, 
is very slight and nasatisfoctory. 
To view it properly, and the wonders 
connected with it, you must pass over 
the bridge above it, and descend a 
precipitous dingle on the eastern side 
till you come to a small platform in a 
emg. Below you now is a frightful 
oavity, at the bottom of which the 
waters of the Monks' Biver, which 
oomes tumbling from a glen to the 



east, whirl, boil and hiss in a horiii 
pot or cauldron, called in the language 
of the country TwU yn y graig, or 
the hole in the rock, in a. manner 
trulif tremendous. On your right is 
a slit, probably caused by volcanio 
lores, through which the waters after 
whirling in the cauldron eventually 
escape. The slit is wonderfully nar- 
row considering its altitude which is 
very great, considerably upwards of 
a hundred feet — nearly above you, 
crossing the slit, which is partially 
wrapt m darkness, is the far-fsmed 
bridge, the Bridge of the Evil Man, 
a work which though crumbling and 
darkly BTey does much hono\ir to the 
hand which buUt it, whether it w js the 
hand of Satan or of a monkish archi- 
tect, for the arch is chaste and beau- 
tiful, far superior in every respect, 
except in safety and utility, to the 
one above it, which from this place 
you have not the murlification of 
seeing. Gaze on these objects, namely 
the horrid seething pot or cauldron, 
the gloomy volcanic slit, and the 
BDcotral, shadowy Devil's Bridge for 
about three minutes, allowing a mi- 
nute to each, then scramble up the 
bank and repair to your inn, and 
have no more sight-seeiog that day, 
for you have seen enough. And if 
pleasant recollections do not haunt 
you through life of the noble falls 
and the beautiful wooded dinples to 
the west of the bridge of the Evil One, 
and awful and mysterious ones of tbe 
monks' boiling cauldron, the long, 
savage, shadowy cleft, and the grey, 
crumoling, spectral bridge, I say 
boldly that you must ba a very un- 
poetical person indeed. 
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I XINED in a parlour of the inn com- 1 on hour and then everything agoin 
manding an excellent view of the became calm. Just before evening 
hollow and the Uheidulfall. Shortly wosclosinginltiiok a stroll to a village 
ifcer 1 hod dined a tierca storm of which stands a little way to the west 
nio kod wind oame OD- Itlasted^'of tbeinn- Itgonfists ^nly of »(«« 
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roinona edilli^s and ia oTiiefly in- 
habited by miners an,d their familieB. 
I saw no men, but plenty of women 
andchildren. Beeingaknotof women 
and girls chatting I went up and 
addressed them— some of tlie girls 
were very good-lookiuB' — none of the 
party had anr Englisli ; all of them 
were Tery oivil. I tirst talked to them 
about reugion, and found that without 
a single exception they were Calvin- 
i^tio Methodists. I next talked to 
tliem about the Plant de Bat, They 
laughed heartily at the first mention 
of their name, but seemed to know 
very little about their history. After 
some twenty minutes' discourse 1 bade 
th ero good nightandretumedtomyinn. 

The nig-ht was very cold ; the people 
of the hniise, howeTer, made up for 
me a roaring Hre of turf, and I felt 
very comfurtable. About ten o'clock 
I went to bed, intending next mom- 
ing to go and see Plynlimmun, which 
I had left behind me on entering 
Cardiganshire. When the morning 
came, however, I saw at once that I 
had entered upon a day by no means 
adapted for excursions of any consi- 
derahle length, for it rained terribly ; 
but this gave me very little ooncem ; 
my time was my own, and I said to 
myself; "If I can't go to-day I can 
perhaps go to-morrow," Afterbrealt- 
t'ast I passed some hours in a manner 
by no means disagreeable, sometimes 
* meditating before my turf fire with 
my eyes hxed upon it, and sometimes 
sitting by the window with my eyes 
fixed upon the cascade of the Bheiiial, 
which was every moment becoming 
more mairaifioent. At len^h about 
twelve o'clock, fearing that if Istayed 
within I should lose my appetite for 
dinner, which has always been one of 
the greatest of my enjoyments, I 
determined to go and see the Minister's 
Bridge which my frieud the old mining 
eaptun had spoken to me about. I 
knew that I should get a wetting by 
doing so, for the weather still con- 
tinued very bad, but I don't care 
much for a wetting provided I have a 
good roof, a good tire and good fare tc 
betake myself to afterwards, 

Sg I Kt ont. As I passed over tlie 



bridge of the Uynach Biver I looked 

down over the eesteru balustrade. 
The Bridge of the Evil One, which ii 
just below it, was quite invisible. I 
could see, however, the pot or crochan 
distinctly enough, and a horrible sight 
it presented. The waters were whirl- 
ing round in a manner to describe 
which any word bat frenzied would 
be utterly powerless. Half-an-honr's 
walking brought me to the little 
village through which I had passed 
the day before. Going up to a house 
I knocked at the door, and a middle- 
aged man opening it, 1 asked him the 
way t« the Brid)fc of the Minister. 
He pointed to the little chapel to the 
west and said that the way lay past 
ii^ adding that he would go with me 
himself, as he wanted to go to the 
hills an the other side to see his sheep. 

We got presently int« discourse. 
Ee at first talked broken English, but 
soon began to speak his native 
language. I asked him if tho chapel ' 
belonged to the Methoiiisla. 

"It is not a chapel," said be, "it 
is a church." 

"Do many come to it?" said I, 

" Not many, sir, for the Mi thodists 
are very powerful here. Not mote 
than forty or fifty come." 

"Do you belong to the Church?" 

"I do, sir! thank God!" 

" You may well be thankful," swd 
I, "for it isa great priviirge to belong 
to the Church of England.^' 

" It is so, sir '. " said the mai^ 
" though few, alas ! think so," 

I found bim a highly -intelligent 
person : on my talking to him about 
the name of the place be said that 
some called it Spyttv Cynfyn, and 
others Spytty Cynwyl, and that both 
Cyawyl and Cynfyn were the names 
of people, to one orother of which the 
place waa dedicated, and that like 
the place farther on called Spytty 
Ystwylh, it was in the old time a 
hospital or inn for the convenience 
of the pilgrims going to the great 
monastery of Ystrad Flur or Strata 
Florida. 

Passing through a field or two we 
Cftme to Uie side of a very deep raviafit 
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exceedingly slippcir. 
it led through a g;roYe of dwarf oaka, 
by grasping the oranoheH of which. I 
wa» enabled to Bupport myself tole- 
rably well; nearly at the bottom, 
however, where the patH was most 
preoipitonis, the trees ceased altoge- 
ther, i'earing to trust my legs, I 
determined to slide down, and put my 
resolution in practice, arriving at a 
little shelf close bv the bridge without 
any accident. The man, Bcouetooied 
to the path, went down in the usual 
manner. The bridge consisted of 
couple of planka ana a poleflung ov< 
a ohasm about ten feet wide, on th 
farther side of which was a precipice 
with a path at least gnite as steep as 
the one down which I had come, and 
without any trees or shrubs, by which 
those who used it might support 
liemselves. The torrent rolled aboat 
nine feet below the bridge ; its channel 
was tortuous ; on the snuth-east side 
of the bridge wss a cauldron, like that 
on which I had looked down from the 
bridge over the river of the monks. 
The man passed over the bridge and 
I followed him; on the other side we 
stopped and turned round. The r' 
was rushing and surging, the pot 
boiling and roaring, and everytiing 
looked wild and eavara ; but the 
locality for awfulness ana mysterious 
gloom could not compare with that on 
the east side of the Devil's Bridge, 
nor for sublimity and grandeur with 
that on the west. 

"Here you see, air," said the man, 
" the Bridjre of the Offeiriad, called 
•0, it is said, becanse the popes used 
to pass over it iu the old time; and 
here you have the Kheidol, which, 
though not so smooth nor so well off 
for banks ns the Hafren and the Gwy, 
gets to the sea before either of them, 
and as the pennill says is quite at 
mnoh entitled to honour : — 



Good rhyme, sir, that. I wish Jon 
vonldpnt it into Saesneg," 



afraid I shall make a poor 

hand of it," said I ; "however, I will 
do my best. 

y pleURntl; da gild* sloDg tha Sevsrs and 
■s bdd by 



But RlKldol'i 



roagh, uid jet ht 



Very good rhyme that, sir ! 
though not so good as the pennill 
Cymraeg. Ha, I do see that yon 
know the two langungea and are one 
poet. And now, sir, I must leave you, 
and go to the hills to my sheep, who I 
am afraid will be suffering in this 
dreadful weather. However, before I 
I, I should wish to see you safe over 

I shook him by Gie hand and retrac- 
._g my steps over the bridge began 
clambering up the bank on my knees. 

" Tou will spoil your trousers, sirl" 
cried the man from the other side. 

" I don't care if I do," said I, "pro- 
vided I save my legs, which are in 
some danger in this place, as well 
as my neck whioh is of less conse- 
quence." 

I hurried back amidst rain and wind 
to my friendly hospice, where, after 
drying my wet clothes as well as I 
oould, I made an excellent dinner on 
fowl and baoon. Dinner over I took 
up a newspaper whioh was brought 
me, and read an article about the 
Russian war, which did not seem to 
be going on much to the advantage of 
the allies. Soon flinging the paper 
aside I stuck my feet on the stove, 
one on each side of the turf fire, and 
listened to the noises without. The 
bellowing of the wind down the moun- 
tain passes and the roaring of the 
Rheidol fall at the north side of the 
valley, and the rushing of the five 
cascades of the river Mynaeh, were 
tmly awful. Perhaps I ought not to 
have said the Ave cascades of the 
Mynaeh but the Mynaeh cascade, for 
now its five cascades had become one, 
extending from the chasm over which 
hung the bridge of Satan to the bot- 
tom of the valley. 

After a time I fell into a fit of mut- 
ing. I thought of the Plant de Bat : 
I Uionffbt ofiiiB spittiea or hoipitalB 
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fcnnected witli the great moQuteir of 
Titrad Flnr or BtratA Florida: I 
thonRht of the remEirkatile bridgn close 
bv, built hj a clever monk of that 
place to facilitate the coming of pil- 
grims with their TotiTe offerings fronL 
the north to his convent : I thought of 
t boilt in the time of 



thought of a wonderful man irbo was 



buried in it« preoincts, the (treatcrt 
P^nios which Wales, and perhapt 
Britaiu, ever produced, on wni)«e ae- 
Munt, aud not because of old il had 
been a magniUcent building, and ibe 
most celebrated place of popish pil- 
grimage in Wales 1 had long ago de- 
termiiied to visit it on my jouraej'. a 
man of whose life and works the fol- 
lowing is a brief eccomit 



CHAPTEB. LXXXn. 

Hrlh and Earl; Yetn of Ab Gwlljm.-Morriidd.— EeKo of Dnilcliini.— Ths Hen •( 

OlHiDorgan.— Legend of Ab Gwlljm.— Ab GnUfm 11 ■ Writer— Wondiilal TaiiBtT.— 
Ol^ectM ut Mutun.— Grnfffdd Orrg. 

Daftds Ab Qwiltk was bom about 
tiie jear 1320 at a place called firo 
Oynnin in the count; of Cardigan. 
Though bom in wedlock he was not 
conceived leijitimately. His mother 
being discovered by her parents to be 
pregnant was turned out of doors by 
them, whereupon she went to her lover 
who married her, (hough in so doin^ 
he acted contrary to the advice of his 
relations. After a little time, how- 
ever, a general reconciliation took 
place. The parents of Ab Qwilym, 
though higblyconnected.do not appear 
to have poseeased much property. I'he 
boy was educated by his mother's 
brother Llewelyn ab Gwilym Fyohan, 
a. chief of CardigQDBbire ; but his 
principal patron in after life was Ifur 
a cousin of bis father, sumamed Hael 
or the bountiful, a chieftain of Gla- 
morganshire. This person received 
him within his house, made him his 
rteww^ and tutor to his daughter. 
With this young lady Ab Gwilym 
speedily fell in love, and the damsel 
i-eturned his pasaion, Ifor, however, 
not approving of the connection, sent 
his daughter to Anglesey and eventu- 
ally caused her to take the veil in a 
nunnery of that island. Dafydd pur- 
sued her, but not being able to obtain 
an interview he returned to his patron, 
who gave him a kind reception. Under 
Itofi roof lie ojiltivated poetry with 



hilsC very young, bein^ taunted 
with the circnmstances of hia birth by 
a brother bard called Kbys Meigan, ba 
retorted in an ode so venomously bit- 
ter that his adversary, alter hearing 
it, fell down and expired. Shortly 
alter this event be was made head 
bard of Glamorgan by tmiversal accla- 
mation. 

After a stay of some time with Ifor 
he returned to his native county and 
lived at Bro Gynnin. Here he fell in 
love with a young lady of birth called 
Dyddgu, wlio did not favour his ad- 
dresses. Ho did not break his benrt, 
however, on her account, but speedily 
bestowed itontbcfair Morfudd.whom 
he first saw at libosyr in Anglesey, to 
which place both had gone on a reli- 

Jious account. The lady after some 
emui consented to become bis wife. 
Her parents refusing to sanction thd 
union their hands were joined beneath 
the greenwood tree by one Madawg 
Bcnftas a bard and a preat friend ox 
Ab Gwilym. Theioiiung of people's 
hands by bards, wnich was probably 
a relic of Druidism, had long been 
practised in Wales, and marriages of 
this kind were generally considered 
valid, and seldom set aside. The 
ecclesiastical law, however, did not 
recognizelhese poetical marriages, and 
the patents of Horfndd b; appealing 
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to the law Boon Bevered the nj 

After confiniiis the ladv fnr a short 
time they hestowed her band in. legal 
fashion upon a chieftain of the neigh- 
bourhood, very rich but rather old, 
and with a hump on his back, on which 
aooount he was nick-named bow-back 
or littJe hump-back. Morfudd, how- 
erer, who passed her time in rather a 
dull manner with this person, which 
would not have been the case had e*-- 
done lier duty by endeavouring: ._ 
make the poor man comfortable, and 
by visiting the sick and needy around 
her, was soon induc«d by the bard \o 
elope with him. The lovera fled to 
Qlamorgau. where Ifor Hael. not much 
to hJB own credit, received Uiem with 
open arms, probably forgetting how 
he had immured his otcn daughter 
a convent rather than bestow her ( 
Ab Qwilym; Having a hunting-lodL _ 
in a forest on the banks of the lovely 
Taf, he allotted it to the fugitives as i 
residence. Eociesiastical law, how- 
ever, 83 strong in Wild Wales as ii 
other parts of Europe, soon followed 
them into Glamorgan, and, very pro- 
perly, separated them. The ladv wai 
restored te her husband, and Ab 
Gwilym fined to a very high amount. 
Not being able to pay the tine he was 
cast into prison ; but then the men of 
Olamorgan arose to a man, swearing 
that their head bard should not rem^iin 
in prison. " Then pay his fine ! " said 
the ecclesiastical law or rather the 
eeolesiastieal lawyer. " So we wi" 

said the men of Glamorgan ; an 

they did. Every man put hia hand 
into his pocket 1 the amount was soon 
raised, me £ae paid and the bard set 

Ab Gwilym did not forget this kind- 
ness of the men of Glamorgan, and to 
requite it wrote an address to the sun, 
in which he requests that luminary to 
visit Glamorgan, to bless it and. to 
keep it from harm. The piece oon- 
dudes with some nohle bnes some- 
wliat to thia effect ;— 

■' If everr stmnd opprenloa timif 
Should arm HgnlnsC tbe eod of sang, 
Tha wmrj wight wguld find, I wem, 
A wolooDM la UlaraorgSD greeu." 



Some time after his release he rnedi* 
tated a second elopement with Mor- 
fudd, and even induced her to consent 
to go off with him. A friend to whom 
he disclosed what ha was thinking of 
doing, asking him whether he would 
venture a second time to take such a 
al«p, "I will," said the bard, "in the 
name of God and the men of Glamor- 
gan." No second elopement, how- 
ever, took place, the bard probably 
thinking, as has been well observed, 
that neither God nor the men of Gla- 
morgan would help him a second time 
out of such an affair. He did not 
attain to anj; advanced age, but died 
when about sixty, soma twenty years 
before the rising of Glendower. Some 
time before his death his mind fortu- 
nately took a decidedly religious 

He is said to have been eminently 
handsome in his youth, tall, slender, 
with yellow hair falling in ringlets 
down his shoulders. He is likewise 
said to have been a great libertine. 
The following story is told of him : — 
" In a certain neig;hbourhood he 
had a great many mistresses, some 
married and others not. Once upon 
a time in the monlh of June he made 
a secret appointment with each of his 
lady-loves, the place and hour of 
meeting being the same for all ; each 
was to meet him at the same hour 
beneath a mighty oak which stood in 
the midst of a forest glade. 8ome 
time before the appointed hour he 
went, and climbing up the oak, hid 
himself amidst the dense foliage of 
its boughs. When the honrarriv^ 
he observed all the nymphs tripping 
to the place of appointment ; afl 

!, to the number of twenty -four, 

me stayed away. For some time 
they remained beneath the o^ staring 
at eaoh other. At length an expla- 
nation ensued, and it appeared that 
they had all come to meet Ah 
Gwilym. 

"'Oh, the treacherous monsterl* 

cried they with one accord ; 'only let 

show himself and we will tear 

to pieces.* 

' Will you ? ' said Ab Gwilym 
Irom the oak; 'here I unl let net 
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who Imi been moat wuitan witli me 
make tlie lint attack upon me ! ' 

" The EemaleB remained for lome 
time ipeechlew ; all of a ludden, 
however, their anger kindled, not 
against the ttord, hnt against each 
other. From harah ana taouting 
words they toon came to actions : 
hair was torn off; faces were 
scratched ; blood flowed from cheek 
aad nose. Whilst the tumult was 
at its fiercest Ab Gwilym slipped 

The writer merely repeats this 
story, and he repeats it as concisely 
AS possible, in order to have an op- 

ertnnity of saying that he does not 
lieve one particle of it. If he 
belisTcd it he would forthwiOi bnm 
the most oherished Tolame of the 
small collection of books from which 
be deriTCfl delight and recreation, 
namely, that which contains the 
■ODgs of Ab Owilym, for he wonld 
have nothing in his possession be- 
longing to such a heartless scoundrel 
aa Ab Gwilym must have been had 
he got up the scene above described. 
Any common man who would expose 
to each other and the world a nnmber 
of hapless, trusting females who had 
favonred him with their affections. 
and from the top of a tree would 
feast hia eyes upon their agonies of 
•hame and rage would deeerre to be 
. , . emasculated. Had Ab Owi- 
lym been so dead to every feeling of 
gratitude and honour as to ^lay the 

rt which the story makes him play, 
would have deserved not only ta 
be emasculated bnt to be scourged with 
harp-strings in every market-town in 
Wales, and to he dismissed from the 
service of the Huse. But the writer 
repeats that he does not believe 



tittle of the story, though Ab Gwi- 
lym's biographer, the learned and 
celebrated Williain Owen, not only 



believe it, but rather 

chnokles over it. It is the opinion 
the writer that the story is of Italii 
origin, and that it formed part of oi 
of the many mscally novels broug 
ovec to England after the marriage . 
Lionel J)rike of Clarence, the third 
tpl) of Edward the Third, vitb 



YicUnte, danghter of Oaleano Dnks 
of Milan. 

Dafydd Ab Qwilym has been in 
general considered ns a songster wbo 
employed hia muse on any sub- 
sve that of love, and there con 

doubt that by far the greater 

number of his pieces are devoted more 
or leas to tike subject of love. But to 
ooneider him menlv in the light of an 
amatory poet would be wrong. He 
haa writtrai poems of wonderf nlpower 
on almost every conceivable subject. 
Ab Gwilym has been styled the 
Welsh Ovid, and with great justice. 
but not merely because nke tha 
Bomsn he wrote admirably on 
love. The Boman was not merely an 
amatory poet : let the shade of 
Pythagoras say whether the poet who 
embodied in immortal veree the 
oldest, the most wonderful and at the 
time the most humane of all 



" Snrgib ftd bgs olrpsl domiDns ssptsmplicli 

eqnol to any save one of his own, was 
a mere amatory songster. Tet, di- 
versified as the genius of the Boman 
was, tLere was no species of poetry in 
which he shone in which the Welsh- 
man may not be said to display equal 
merit, Ab Gwilym then has been 
fairly styled the Welsh Ovid. But he 
was something more — and here let 
there be no sneers about Welsh ; the 
Welsh are equal in genius, intellect 
and learning to any people under the 
snn, and speak a language older than 
Greek, and which is one of the im* 
mediate parents of the Greek. He 
was something more than tha Welsh 
Ovid ; he was the Welsh Horaoe, and 



losed by Horace in his best moods. 
But he was something more ; ho was 
the Welsh Martial, and wrote pieoea 
equal in pungency to those of the 
great Roman epigrammalist, perhaps 

more tbaa equal, for we oerer besra 
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that an; of Marliol's epigTams kilted 
anybody, whereaa Ab Gvvilym'a piece 
of vitaperation on Rhys Meigan — 
pity that poets should be bo virulent 
—caused the Welshman to fall down 
dead. Buthewasyet somethingrmore; 
he could, if Le pleased, be a Tyrtieus ; 
he was no fighter — where waB there 
ever a poet tiint was? — but he wrote 
nu ode on a sword, the only warlike 
piece tiiat he ever wrote, the oest poem. 
i>a the aiibject ever written in any 
lang-uage. Finally, he was oomething- 
more ; he was what not one of the 
great Latin ^oets was, a Christiau ; 
that is, in his latter days, when he 
began to feel t}ie vanity of all humim 
pursuits, when hia nerves began to be 
unstrung, his hair to full oft, and his 
teeth to drop out, and he then com- 
posed sacred pieces entitling him to 
rank with — we were going to say 
Ciedmon — had we done so we should 
have done wrong ; no uninspired poet 
ever handled sacred subjects like the 
jfrand Saxon Skald — but which entitle 
nim to be called a iireat religious poet, 
inferior to none but the prot^g^ of 
Hilda. 

Before ceasing to speak of Ab 
Gwilym it will be necessary to state, 
that his amatory pieces, which consti- 
tute more than one-half of his pro- 
ductions, must bo divided into two 
classes, the purely amatory and those 
only partly devoted to lovo. His 
poems to Dyddgu, and the daughter 
of Ifor Hael, are productions very 
different from those addressed to Mor- 
fndd. There can be no doubt that he 
had a sincere affection for the two 
first ; there is no levity in the cowydds 
which he addressed to them, and he 
seldom introduces any other objects 
than those of hia love. Hut in his 
oowydds adclreesed to Morfudd is there 
no levitv} Is Morfudd ever promi- 
nent! Bis cowydds to that woman 
abound with humorous levity, and for 
the must part have far less to do with 
her than with natural objects — the 
now, the mist, the trees of the forest, 
the birds of the air, and the flshes of 
the stream. His first piece to Mor- 
fudd is fall of levity quite incon- 
sistent with true love. It states how. 
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after seeing her for the first time at 
Rhosyr in Anglesey, and falling in 
lovo with her, he sends her a present 
of wine by the bands of a servant, 
which present ehe refuses, casting the 
wine contemptuously over the head 
of the valet. This commencement 
promises little in the way of true 
passion, so that we are not disap- 
pointed when we read a little farther 
on that the bard is dead and buried, 
all on account of love, and that Mor- 
fudd makes a pitgrimaze to Mynyw to 
seek for pardon for killing him, nor 
when we find him begging the popish 
image to convey a message to her. 
Then presently we almost lose sight of 
Morfudd amidst birds, animals snd 
trees, and we are not sorry that we do; 
for though Ab Qwilym is mighty in 
humour, great in describing the 
emotions of love and the beauties of 
the lovely, he is greatest of all in 
describing objects of nature ; indeed 
in describing them he has no equal, 
and the writer has no hesitation in 
sayinjf that in many of his cowydds 
in which he describes various objects 
of nature, by which he sends messages 
to Morfudd, he shows himself a far 
greater poet than Ovid appears in any 
one of his Metamorphoses. There are 
many poets who attempt to describe 
natural objects without being inti- 
mately acquainted with them, but Ab 
Owilym was not one of these. No one 
was better acquainted with nature; he 
was a stroller, and there is every 
probability that during the greater 
part of the summer he had no other 
roof than the foliage, and that the 
voices of birds and animals were more 
familiar to his ears than was the voice 
of man. During the summer months, 
indeed, in the early part of his life, he 
was, if we may credit him, generally 
lying perdue in the woodlandormoun- 
t^in recesses near the habitation of bis 
mistress, before or after her marriage, 
awaiting her secret visits made, when- 
ever she could escape the vigilance of 
her parents, or the watchful jealousy 
of her hushand, and during her absence 
he had nothing better to do than to 
observe ob^eotH of nature and describe 
them. Hia ode to the Fox, ane of 
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Want of wpaoe preveDts the writer 
from saying; as much as he conid wish 
about toe gfenitu of this woDderfnl 
man, the greatest of his oooatry's 
luiDzstf rs. well calculated by nature to 



hunilrad Tears, were perfectl; 
Tinced of nis superioritr not only .... 
themselves but over all the poets of 
the past, snd one, and a tnigbty one, 
old lolo the bard of Glendower, went 
•0 far as to insinnat« that sfter Ab 
Owilym it would be of little avail for 
anyone to moke 



" Asd lie DMe'r csog itagmtll, 

Ac Sftd J gttUd g7dig er." 
To HcaTcn'i high pace let bim dtpn^ 
And with him go the mloetrd art. 

He was buried at Ystrad Flnr, and 
a yew tree was planted over his ^rave, 
to which Orolfydd Gryg, a brother 
bsrd, who was at one time his enemy, 
but eventuallj became one of the most 
ardent of bis admirers, addressed an 
ode, of part of which the following n 
a paraphrase : — 

Thou noble Ires ; irho sfaelt'nat lind 

The dwd mui'e houM tmm wlDtcr's wind ; 

tUr Kgktnlngi Dever Urtboe low. 

Nor iTcbBr cut fnm thse his boir ; 

Nor Cii([dn peel thee pegs to (tanie. 

But atj thou ever bloom the same, 

A noble tree the ^rsTe U> (OArd 

Of Cemhiia's most llloBttious bud I 
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The moroing of the fifth of November 
looked rather threatening. As, how- 
ever, it did not rain, I determined to 
setoff for PlynlimmoD, and retaming' 
at night to the inn, resnmemy jonrney 
to the south on the following day. Oa 
looking into a pocket aimanuc 1 fo^nd 
it was Sunday. This verv much dis- 
concerted me, and I thought at first of 
E' ving up my espeditiun. Eventually, 
iwever, I determined to go, for I 
reflected that I should be doing no 
harm, and that I might acknowledge 
the sacredneasof the aa^ by attending 
morning service at the little Chnroh of 
England chapel which lay in my way. 
The mountain of Plynlimmon to 
which I was bound is the third in 
Wales for altitude, beinjf onlyinferior 
to Snowdon and Cadair Idris. Its 
proper name is Pom or Pump Lumon, 
Mguifying the five points, because to- 
wards the upper iMrt it is divided into 
five hills or points. Plynlimmon is s 
celebrated hill on many accounts. Il 
bas been the scene of many remark- 
able events : in the tenth century a 
dreadful battle waa fot^bt on one of 



its spurs between the Danes and the 
Weuh, in which the former sustained 
bloody overthrow, and in 1401 a oon- 
fiict took place in one of its veltvys 
between the Welsh nnder Glendower 
and the Flemings of Pembrokeshire, 
who, ezasperatttl at having their 
homesteads plundered and burned by 
the chieftain, who was the mortal 
enemy of their race, assembled in con- 
siderable numbers and drove Glen- 
dower and his forces before them to 
Plynlimmon, where the Welshmen 
standing at bay a contest ensued, in 
which, though eventually worsted, the 
Flemings were at one time all bat vic- 
torious. What, however, has more 
than anything else oontribnted to the 
celebrity of the hill is Uie circam- 
Btance of its giving birUi lo tluree 
rivers. The first of which, the Severn, 
is the principal stream in Britain ; the 
second, the Wye, the most loyely river, 
probably, which the world can boast 
or; and the third, the Kheidol, entitled 
to high honour ^m its boldness utd 
impetuosity, and the remarkable banks 
between whichit flows in its very short 
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course, for there are scoroely twenty 
miles between the fiyimoii or source 
of die Bbeidoi and the aber or place 
where it disembogoes itaelf into the 

I started about ten o'clock on m; 
expedition, after making, of course, a, 
very hearty breakfast. Scarcely had 
I crossed the Devil's Bridge when a 
shower of hail and rain came on. As, 
however, it came down nearlyperpen- 
dicularly, I put up my umbrellLi and 
laughed. The shower pelted away till 
I had nearly reached Spytty Cynwyl, 
when it suddenly left off, and the day 
became tolerably fine. On arrivinff at 
the Spytty I was sorry to lind that 
there would be no service till three in 
the aitemoon. As waiting till that 
time was out of the question, I pashed 
forward on my expedition. Leaving 
Pout Erwyd at some distance on my 
left, I went duly north till I came to a 
plaoe amongst hills where the road 
was crossed by an angry-looking 
rivulet, the same I believe which en- 
ters the Rheidol near Pont Erwyd, 
and which is called the Castle River. 
I was just going to pull off my boots 
and stockings in order to wade through. 
when I perceived a pole and a rail 



laido' 



the atreamatalittlc distancti 
above where I was. This rustic bridge 
enabled me to cross without running 
tho danger of getting a regular scus- 
inif, for these mountain streams, even 
when not reaching bo high as the knee, 
occasionally sweep the wader off his 
legs, as I know ny my own eiperi- 
ence. From a lad whom I presently 
met I learned that the place where X 
crossed the water was called Troed 
rhiw goch, or the Foot of the Hed 
Slope. 

About twenty minutes' walk from 
hence brought me to Castell Dyffryn, 
an inn about six miles distant from 
the Devil's Bridge, and situated near a 
spur of the Plynlimman range. Here 
1 engaged a man to show me the 
sources of the rivers and the other 
wonders of the mountain. He was a 
tall, athletic fellow, dressed in brown 
coat, round huff hat, corduroy trou* 
si^rs, linen legginn and highlowB, and 
though a Cumro had much more the 
appearance of a native of Tipt>erary 
than a Welshman. He was a liind of 
shepherd'-tA the people of the house, 
who like many others in South Wales 
followed farming and inn-keeping at 



CHAPTER LXXXVm. 



le Guide.— Tin Great Mimlimi 



Lkatjko the inn my guide and myself . 
began to ascend a. steep hiU just be- 
hind it. When wewereabouthalfway 
lip I asked my companion who spoke 
verv lair English, why the ploce was 
called the C:istle, 

" Heeause, sir," said he, " there 
was n eustle here in the old time." 

" Whereabouts was it ? " said I. 

" Yonder,'' said the man, standing 
■till and pointing to the right. "Don't 
you see yonder brown spot in the 
Talley ? There the castle stood." 

" But are there no remains of it t " 
■aid I. " 1 can lee nothing bat a 
invwnspot " 



" There ore none, sir I hut there a 
castle once stood, and from it the 
place we eame from had its nome, and 
likewise the river that runs down to 
Pont Erwyd." 

" And who lived there i " said I. 

" I don't know, sir," said the man. 
" But I suppose they were grand 
people or they would not have lived 

After ascending the hill and ptissing 
over its top we wen; down its westJ^rn 
side and soon came to a black frightful 
bog between two hills. Beyond the 
bog and at some distance to the west 
of the two hills rose a brown mottD> 
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tjiD, not abrnptlv but gT&duBillT, and 
lookiM more liKO what the Welsh 

call a rhiw or slope than a myaydd or 
monDtain. 

" That, sir," said rov ^de, " is 
tha Ktaad Plynlimmon.'' 

"It does not look mnch of a hiU," 
tMidl. 

" We are on very high gronnd, sir, 
or it would look much higher. 1 
guestion, apon the whole, whether 
there is a higher hill in the world. 
God bleas Pumlummon Mnwr I '' said 
he, looking' with reverence towards 
the hiU. '^ I am sare I have a right 
to WL7 so, for manr is the good orown 
I hare got by ahoning: gentlefollu, 
like yourself, to the top of nim." 

" Yon talk of Plynlimmon Mawr, 
or the great Fljrnlvmmon," said 1 1 
" where are the small ones t " 

" Yonder they are," said the rnide, 
pointinjf to two hills towards the 
north — " one is Plynlimmon Canol, 
and the other Plynlimmon Bach. The 
middle and the small Plynlimmon." 

" Pumlummorij" said I, " means 
five gnmmits. You have painted out 
only three — now, where are tlie other 

" Those two hills which we have 
just pasded make up the Ave. How- 
ever, I will tell your worship that 
there is a sixth summit. Don t yon 
see that email hill connected with the 
big PumlummoD, on the right } " 

'' I aee it very clearly," said I. 

*' Well, your worship, that's called 
Bryn y lio-the Hill of the Calf, or 
the Calf Plynlimmon, which makes 
the sixth summit." 

" Very good," said I, " and per- 
feotly satisfactory. Now let us ascend 
the Big Pumlummon." 

In about a quarter of an ho\ir we 
reached the summit of the hill, where 
shx>d a largtf cam or heap of stones. 
I got upon the top and looked around 

A mountainous wilderness extended 
on every side, a waste of russet- 
ooloured hills, with here and there a 
black, cragjcy summit. No signs of 
life or cultivation were to be dis- 
oovered, and the eye might search 
in Tain for a gpnre or even a. single 



tree. The scene would have been 
cheerless in the extreme bod not & 
bright sun lighted np the landscape. 

" This does not seem to be a country 
of much society," said I to my guide. 
- " It is not, SIT. The nearest house 
is the inn we came from, which is now 
three miles behind ui. Straight be- 
foreyon there isnot onefor at least ten, 
and on either side it is an anialwch 
to a vast distance. Flunlummon is 
not a sociable country, sir ; nothing 
to be foond in it, but here and there s 
few sheep or a shepherd." 

"Now," said I, descendinir from the 
cam, " we will proceed to t^e sources 
of the rivers." 

" The ffynnon of the Bheidol is not 
far off," said the guide ; "it is just 
below the hiU." '^ 

We descended the western aide of 
the hill for some way ; at lenj^th, 
coming to a very craegy and precipi- 
tous place, my irnide stopped, and 
pointing with his finger into the valley 
nelow said ;— 

" There, sir, if you look down von 
can see the soarce of the Rheidol.'^ 

I looked down, and saw far below 
what appeared to be port of a small 
sheet of water. _ 

" And that is the source of the 
Eheidol i " said I. 

" Yes, sir," said my guide ; " that 
is the ffvnnon of the Bheidol." 

" Well," said li "is there- no 
getting to it f " 

" yes I but the path, sir, as you 
see, is rather ateen and dangerous!" 

" Never mind," said I. " Let us 

" Isn't seeing the fountain snlBoient 
for you, airf " 

" By no means," said I. " It is 
not only neoeasary for me to see the 
sources of the rivers, hut to drink of 
them, in order that in after times I 
mav he able to haraiigue about them 
with a t^me of confldenoe and autho- 
rity." 

" Then follow me, sir; but please 
to take care, for this path is more lit 
for sheep or shepherds than gentle* 



so bad indeed tiiat before I had d»> 
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wended twenty yards I slmoat re- 
pented havine- ventured. I hod a 
capital Ruide, Tiowever, who went be- 
fore and told me where to plant my 
ateps. There was one p&rticularljr 
bad part, being Httle better than a 
sheer precipice ; hut eren here I got 
down in aat'ety with the asnatance of 
my niide, and a minut« aft«rwards 
foima myself at the souroe of the 
Blieidol. 

The souroe of the Rheidol is a 
■vail beautiful lake, about a quarter 
of a mile in length. It ia overhimc' 
on the eaat and north by frightful 
craga, from which it is fed by a number 
of email rills. The water is of the 
deepest blue and of very considerable 
depth. The banks, except to the 
north and east, alope gently down, 
and are olad with soft and beautiful 
moas. The river, of which it is the 
head, emerges at the south-weatem 
side, and brawls away in the shape of 
a considerable brook, amidst moss a 
ru^es down a wild glen tending 
the south. To the west the prospect 
ia bounded, at a alight distance, by 
high, swelling ground. If few rivers 
have a more wild and wondrous 
channel than the Bheidol, fewer stiU 
have a more beautiful and romantic 

After kneeling down and drinking 
feeely of the lake I said : 

" Now, where aio we i 
next ? " 

" The nearest fiynnon to that of the 
Rheidol, sir, is the ffynnon of the 
Severn." 

" Tery well," said I ; "\i _.. 

iro and aee the fiynnon of the 

I followed my gmde over a ^ill to 
the north-west int« a valley, at the 
farther end of which I saw a brook 
streaming apparently to the south, 
where was an outlet. 

" That brook," said the guide, "is 
the young Severn." The brook oame 
from round the side of a very lofty 
rock, singularly variegated, blackana 
white, this northern summit present- 
ing something of the appearance of 
the head of a horse. Passing: round 
tbia Drag we came to a foimta)^ qor- 



rounded with rushes, ont of which thd 
brook, now exceedingly amaU, oame 
murmuring. 

"The crag above," said my guide, 
A called Crag y Cefyl, or the Book of 
the Horse, and uiis spring at its foot 
is generally called the fiynnon of the 
Hafren. However, drink not of it. 
master ; for the ^nnon of the Hafi^a 
is higher up the nant. Follow me, and 
I will presently ahow you the real 
ffynnon of the Hafren." 

I followed him np a narrow and very 
steep dingle. Presently we oame to 
some beautiful little pools of wat«r in 
the turf, which was here remarkably 

" These are very pretty pools, an't 
they, master?" said my oompajiion. 
" How, if I was a false guide I might 
bid you stoop and drink, saying t£at 
these were the sooroes of the Severn ; 
but I am a true oyfarw^dd and there- 
fore tell you not to dnnk, for these 
pools are not the sources of the Hafren, 
no more than the spring below. The 
fi^non of the Severn is higher up 
the nant. Don't fret, however, but 
follow me, and we shall be there in a 
minute." 

60 I did as he bade me, following 
him without fretting higher up the 
nant. Just at the top he baited and 
said : "Now, master, I have conducted 

Ku to the source of the Bevem. I 
ve considered tlie matter deeply, 
and have come to the conclusion thai 
here, and here only, is the true sonroe. 
Therefore stoop down and drink, in 
full confidence that you are taking 
possession of the Holy Severn." 

The source of the Severn ia a little 
pool of water some twenty inches louf, 
six wide, and about three deep. It is 
covered at the bottom with small 
stonea, from between which the water 
gushes up. It is on the left hand aide 
ofthenant,aayouascend, close by the 
very top. An unsightly heap of blade 
torf-earth stands just above it to the 
north. Turf-heaps, both large and 
small, are in abuDoajioe in tnJa vioi- 

Aftertakingporaession of iJie Severn 
by drinking at its souroe, rather A 
shabby bouto« fot sq nqble a stream, I 
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■•id, " Mow let lu go to the fountain 
of the Wye." 

" A quarter of an hour will take na 
ta it, your hoDonr," Kaid the ^lide, 
lesdii^ the way , 

ThesouTceofthe Wye, whioh is a 
little pool, not much larger than tiint 
which conatitutes the fountain of the 
Severn, stands near the top of a grassy 
hill which fonni part of the Great 
Plyulimmou. The Btreamafter leaving 
its souroe roni down the tiill towards 
the east, and then takes a turn to the 
Bonth. The foontains of the Severn 
and the Wye are in close proiimity to 
eachother. Thatof IheBtieidolstMida 
somewhat apartfrom both, as if, proud 
of its own beauty, it disdained the 
other two for their homeliuesa. All 
tikree are contained within the oompass 
of a mile. 

" And now I suppose, dr, that out 
work is done, and we may go back to 
where we came Irom," said my guide, 
as I stood on the grassy hiU after 
drinking copiously of the fountain of 
the Wye. 

" We may," said I ; " but before we 
do I must repeat some lines made by a 
man who visited these aonrces, and 
experienced the hospitality of a thief- 
tain in this neighbourhood four 
Aundred years ago." Then taking off 
my hat I lifted up my voice ' 



Hail«]r, gold mid mend thef cury. 
now aJu from Pljoliiamoa high 
Three strumi of gBiienultj ; 
Tbe Brat, n nobis itTeun indeed, 



osd bam from Tliie;ards thlA 



"Nice pennillion, sir, I dare say," 
said my guide, "provided a person 
could understand them. What's 
meantby all this mead, wine, gold and 
silver ? 

" Why," said I, " the bard meant 
to say that Plynliramon, by means of 
lb) three channels, sends blessings and 



wealth in titree different directions t< 
distant places, and that the person 
whom he came to visit, and who lived 
on Plynlimmon, distributed his bounty 
in three different ways, giving mmd 
to thonsands at his banquets, wins 
from the vineyards of Oascony to the 
sick and feeble of the neighbourhood, 
and^ld and diver to thtrae who were 
willing to be tipped, amongst whom 
no doubt was himself, as poets have 
never been above receiviiig a pre> 

" Nor above asking for one, your 
honour; there's a prpdydd in this 
neighbonrhood, who will never lose a 
shilling for want of asking for it. 
Now, sir, have the kindness to tell 
me the name of the man who made 
those pennillion." 

" Lewis Glyn Cotbi," said I; "at 
least, it was he who made the pen- 
nillion from which those verses are 
translated." 

" And what was the name of the 
gentleman whom he came to visit ?" 

" His name," said I, " wasDafydd 
ab Thomas Vychan." 

" And where did he live!" 

" Why, I believe, he lived at the 
castle, which you told me once Rtood 
on the spot which you pointed out 
as we come up. At any rate, he 
lived somewhere upon Plynlimmon.*' 

" I wish there was some rich gfu- 
tleman at present living on Plynlim- 
mon," said my guide ; " one of that 
sort is much wanted." 

" You can't have everything at the 
same time," said I : " formerly you 
had a chieftain who gave away wine 
and mead, and oocasionally a bit of 
gold or silver, hut then no travellers 
and tourists came to see the wonders 
of the bills, for at that time nobody 
cared anything about hills ; at present 
you have no chieftain, but plenty of 
visitors who come to see the bills and 
lources and scatter nlenty of gold 
about the neighbourhood." 

We now bent our steps homeward, 
bearing slightly to the north, going 
over hills and dales covered withgorse 
and ling. Hy guide walked with a 
culm and deliberate gnit, yet I had 
oondderable difficulty in keeping oji 
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with him. There was, however, di 
thing' Burpriaing' ia this ; he was _ 
fihei^herd walking' on his own hill, and 
having first-rate wind, and knowing 
every inch of the gmand, made great 
way without seeming to be in the 
ali»hteat hurry: I would not adrise 
road-walker, even if he be a first-rB 
one, t« attem))t to compete with 
shepherd un his own, or indeed any 
liill; should he doBO, the oonoeit would 
suun be token out of him. 

After a little time we saw a rivulet 
ninninj^ from the west. 

" Ihia fl'rwd," said my guide, "is 
called Krennig. It here divides ahire 
Trefaldwyn from Cardiganshire, one 
in North and the other in South 
Wales."' 

Bhortly afterwards we oame to 
hillock of rather a aingular shiipe. 

"Thi. nlnfi.. Rir'*^ >mia hp.. " 



aid he. 



"Z'hia phi. . 
called Eiateddfa.' 

"Why is it called bo>" laid I. 
"EisteddAi means the place where 
people sit down." 

** It does BO." said the fuide, " and 
it is called ttie place of sitting be- 
cause three men Irom different quar- 
ters of the world, onoe met here and 
one proposed that they shonld sit 

" And did they i " said I. 

"They did, sir; and when they had 
sat down they told each other their 
histories." 

"I should be glad to know what 
their histories were," said I. 

" I can't exactly tell you what they 
were, but I have heard say that there 
was a great deal in them about the 
Tjlwytk Tec or fairies," 

" Do you believe in fairies \ " said 

" I do. sir ; but they are very 

seldom seen, and when they are thev 
do DO harm to anybody. lonly wish 
there were as few corpse-candles as 
there are Tyl with Teg, and that they 
did as little harm." 

"They foreshow people's deaths, 
don't they f " said I. 

"They do, sir; but that's not all 
tile harm they do. They are very 
da&RerouB for anybody to meet with. 
If tiiey oome bump up against you 



world. I'll give you an example 
A man returning from market from 
Llan Kglos to Llan Curig, not far from 
Plynlimmon, was struck down dead 
as a horse not lon^ ago bj a CCrpse- 
candle. It was a rainy, windy night, 
and the wind and rain were blowing 
in his face, so thitt he could not see it, 
or jret out of its way. And yet the 
candle was not abroad on purpose to 
kilt the man. The businest that it 
was about waa to progniosticate the 
death of a womanwho lived near the 
spot and whose husband dealt in wool 
— poor thing I she was dead and buried 
in less than a fortnight. Ah, master, 
I wish that corpse-candles were as few 
and as little dangerous as the Tylwith 
Tejf or fairies." 

Wo returned to the inn where I 
settled with the honest fellow, adding 
a trifle to what 1 had agreed to give 
him. Then sitting down I called for 
a large measure of ale and invited 
him to partake of it. He accepted my 
offerwith many thanks and bows, and 
as we sat and drunk our ale we had a 
great deal of discourse about the 
ftlacea we had visited. The ale being 
finished I got up and said : — 

" I must now be off for the Devil's 
Bridge ! " 

Whereupon he also arMe, and offer- 
inff me his hand, said — 

Farewell, master; I shall never 
forget you : were all the gentlefolks 
who come here to see the sources like 
you, we should indeed feel no want in 
these hills of such a gentleman as is 
spoken of in the pennHlion." 
""w sun was going down as I left 
inn. I recrossed the streamlet by 
ns of the pole and rail. The water 
. running with much less violence 
than in the morning, and was coiisi- 
derably lower. The evening was calm 
and beautifully cool, with a slipiit 
tendency to frost. I walked along 
with a bounding and elastic step, and 
lever remember to have felt more 
lappy and oheerful. 
I reached the hospice at about aiz 
o'clock, a bright moon shining up- 
and found a capital supper 
I 2 
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aweitinff nw, wMoh I enjoyed ex- 1 provided one hu the proad and 
ceedingly. Bloriooa consciousnen* of being able 

How one enjoy* one'i supper at to pay one'* reckoumg on. the nua- 
ooe's iim after a good day's walk, ! row I 



CHAPTER LXXXrC. 

A Mtmbif T](W.— Hsibd Tohdrrd.— Tfaa XaDnmrat.— Fairj-IMUnf Umi.— Edonri 



The morning' of the tixih wai brifcht 
aod glorion*. As I lookpd from the 
window of the upper uttingroom of 
tlu hotpioe the loene which presented 
itaelf waa wild and beautiful to a 
denee. The oak-covered tops of the 
rolcanio crater were frllded with the 
brighteet sunshine, whilst the eastem 
aides remained in dark shade and the 
^p or narrow eutranoe to the north in 
shadow yet darker, in tbe midst of 
which shone the silver of the Eht^idol 
cataract. Should 1 live a hundred 
yeers I shall never forget the wild 
fantastic beauty of that morning 

I left the friendly hospice at about 
nine o'clock to pursue my southern 
journey. By this time the morning 
hod lost much of its beauty, and the 
dull grey sky characteristic of Novem- 
ber began to prevail. The way lay up 
a hill to the south-east; on ny leit' 
was a glen down which the river of 
the Monk rolled with noise end foam. 
The country soon became naked and 
dreary and continued so for some 
miles. At length coming to the top 
of a hill I saw a park before me, 
through which the road led after pass- 
ing under a stately gatewav. I had 
reached the confines of the domain of 



HafodYehdrvd,a. 

sion of Uchtrya, has from time imme- 
morial been the name of a dwelling on 
tbe side of a hill above the Ystwyth, 
looking to the east. At tirst it was a 
summer boothie or hunting lodge to 
Welsh ohieftaine, but Bubsequently 
eipanded into the roomy, oom&rtahle 
dwelling of Welsh squires, where hos- 
pitali^wns much practised and bards 
uid harpers libeiolly encouraged. 



Whilst belonging to an ancient family 
of the name of Johnes, several mem- 
bers of which made no incoDsidersble 
figure in literature, it was oelobratMl, 
for and wide, for ita library, in which 
was to be found, amongst other trea- 
aures, a large collection of Welsh 
manoscripta on various subjecta — his- 
tory, meaidne, poetry ana romiLnce. 
The house, however, and the library 
were both destroyed in a dreadful lire 
which broke out. This fire isgene- 
rally called the great fire of Hafod, 
and some of those who witnessed it 
hi >'e been heard to soy that its vio- 
."voewasso great that burning rafters 
mixed with flaming books were burled 
high above the summits of the hills. 
The loss of the house was a matter of 
triviality compared with that of the 
library. The house was soon rebuilt, 
and probably, ph<enix-like, looked all 
the better for having been burnt, but 
the library could never be restored. 
On the extinction of the family, the 
last hope of which, an angelio girl, 
faded away in the year ISli, the do- 
main became the property of the late 
Duke of Newcastle, a kind and philan- 
thropic nobleman and a ^reat friend 
of agriculture, who held it for many 
years and considerably improved it. 
After his decease it was purchased by 
the head of an ancient Lancashire 
fhmily, who used the modem bouse as 
a summer residence, as the Welsh 
chieftains had used the wooden boothie 

I went to a kind of lodge, when 
I had been told that I should find 
somebody who would admit me to 
the church, which stood within the 
grounds and contained a monument 
which I WM very desiroiu of seeing 
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last scion of the old family who had 
posseHed the domain. A frood-look- 
ing yoaog woman, the nnly person 
whom I sEiw, on my telling my errand 
forthwith took a key and conducted 
me to the church. The ohoroh whb a 
neat editioe withratherttmodenilook. 
It exhibited nothing- remarkable with- 
DDt, and only one thinjr remarkable 
within, namely the monument, which 
tras indeed worthy of notice, and 
which, had Chantrey executed no- 
thin!): else, roi|;ht well have entitled 
him to be ooneidered, what the world 
has long pronounced him, the prince 
of British sculptors. 

This monument, which is of the 
purest marblt, is placed on the eastern 
side of the churcu, below a window 
of stained ^laaH, and represents a 
truly affecting soene: a lady and 
gentleman are standioy over a dying 
([irl of an^lio beauty who is ex- 
tended on a conch, and from whose 
hand a volume, the Book of Life, is 
falling'. The lady is weeping. 

Beneath is the following inscrip- 
tion— 

ta tbe UemoTT of 

UA17 

Tbt oiJj cbild nl rhnmtia mill Jui* John« 

Wliodiedln 18II 

Aftsr ■ few daya' nickDeH 

Tbii iDonamentl) dsdicstcd 

By her partnta. 

city and pathos, to 
a monument. 

After presenting' a trifle to the 
woman, who to my great surprise 
could not speak a word of English, I 
left the church, and dt-scended the 
side of the hill, near the top of which 
it stands. The scenery was exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Below ma was a 
bright green valley, at the bottom of 
which the Ystwyth ran brawling, 
now hid amongst groves, now show- 
ing a long stretoh of water. Beyond 
the river t« tha east was a noble 
moimtain, richly wooded. The Yat- 
WTtb, a^er a oircnitous conrae, joins 



the Eheidol near the strand of the 
Irish Channel, which the united 
rivers enter at a place called Aber 
Ystwyth, where stands a lovely town 
of the same name, which sprang up 
under the protection of a baroniu 
oastlci BtUI proud and commanding 
even in its ruins, built by Strongbow 
the conqueror of the great western 
isle. Near the lower part of the 
valley the road tended to the south, 
up and down through woods and 
bowers, the scenery still ever in- 
creasing in beauty. At length, after 
passing through a gate and turning 
round a sharp comer. 1 suddenly he- 
held Hafod on my right hand, to the 
west at a little distance above me, oil 
a rising ground, with a noble rtmge 
of raountaina benind it. 

•A truly fairy place it looked, beau- 
tiful but fantastic, in the building of 
which three styles of architecture 
seemed to have oeen employed. At 
the southern end was a Oothio tower ; 
at the noKhem an Indian pagoda; 
the middle part had much the appear- 
ance of a Grecian villa. The walls 
were of resplendent whiteness, and 
the windows which were numerous 
shone with beautiful gilding. Such 
was modem Hafud, a strange con- 
trast, no doubt, to the hunting lodge 
of old. 

After gazing at thii house of eooen- 
trio taste for about a quartt^r of an 
hour, sometimes with admiration, 
sometimes with a strong disposition 
to laugh, I followed the road, which 
led past the house in nearly a south- 
erly direction. Presently the val- 
ley became more narrow, and con- 
tinued narrowing till there waa 
little more room than was required 
for the road and the river, which ran 
deep below it on the left-hand side. 
Presently I came to a gate, the boun- 
dary in the direction in which I was 
going of the Ualod domain. 

Here, when about to leave Hafod, I 
shall devote a few lines to a remark- 
able man whose name should be ever 
associated with the place. Edward 
Lhuyd waa boin in the vicinity of 
Hafoil about the period of the hes- 
toration. His fatner wu a olergj- 
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mao, who after givintt him an excel- 
lent education at home lest him to 
Oxford, at which seat of learning he 
obtained an honourable ilegreei of- 
ficiated for several yeara a« tutor, 
and woa eTentually made ooatodiary 
of the Ashmolean Mn»enm. From 



sition of learning. . .._ 

natural history and British antiqui- 
ties, but his favourite pursuit and 
that in which he prineipailv distin- 
)rui«ihed himself was the study of the 
Celtio dialects -, and it is but doing' 
justice to his memory to say, that he 
was not only the beat Celtic scholar 
of hia time, but that no one has arisen 
■inoe worthv to he considered his 
equal in Celtio erudition. Partly at 
the expense of the universiW, partly 
at that of Tarious powerful indi- 
viduals who patronized him, he tra- 
velled tirouirn Ireland, the Western 
Highlands, Wales, Cornwall and 
Armoiioa, for the pnrpnse of collecting' 
Celtio manuscripts. He ""- "—'■•" — 



larly successful in Ireland aniT Wales. 
Several of the most precious Irish 
manuscripts '" ri-r..-.i »-.j -i«« ,■.. 4V« 



n Oxford and also ii 



at Hafod was chieflv indebted for its 
treasures of ancient British literature. 
Shortly after returning to Oxford 
from nis Celtio wanderings he sat 
down to the composition of a yraad 
work in three parte, under tho title of 
Archoeologia Britannica, which he had 
long projected. The first was to he 
devoted to the Celtio dialeots ; tho 
second to British Antiquities, and the 
third to the natural history of the 
British Isles. He only lived to com- 
plete the first part. It contains va- 
rious Celtio grammars and vocabu- 
laries, to each of which there is a 
preface -written by Lhuyd in the par- 
ticular dialect to which the vocabulary 
or grammar is devoted- Of all these 
prefaoes the one to the Irinh is the 
most curious and remarkable. The 
first part of the Arohceologia was 
published at Oxford in 1707, two 
years before the death of the anthor. 
Of his correspondence, which was 
very extensive, several letters have 
been published, all of them relating 
to philology, antiquities, and natural 
history. 



CHAPTER XC. 

Aa AdTBntiirB.— Spytty Tstwjth.— Wonnwoo*. 

after some little time replied ; "Poi.t 

fGroes ; (the bridge of the cross)." 
was about to aak her some other 
question when she turned away with 
a, loud chuckle, and said Bomcthinf:' to 
another wench near her, who grinning 
yet more uncouthly, said something 
to a third, who grinned too, and lifting 
up her hands and spreading herfini^ers 
wide said : " Dyn oddi dir y Gogledd 
— a man from the north conntry, hee, 
heel '' Forthwith there was ageneral 
shout — tie wenches crying ; " A man 
from the north country, nee, hee ! " 
and the fellows crying : "Amanfrom 
*■" *'" ^Iry, hoo, hoo ! " 



Shoetxt after leaving' the grounds of 
Hafod I came to a bridge over the 
Vstwyth. I crossed it, and was 
advancinff along the road which led 
apparently to the sonth-east, when I 
oorao to a company of people who 
seemed to be loitering about. It con- 
siated entirely of yonng men and 
women, the former with crimson 
favours, the latter in the garb of old 
Wales, blue tunics and sharp crowned 
hats. Goin^ ''p_to one of the young 



ing up to one of the young 
said Pethyw! what's the 
matter I " 

" Priodas (amarriage),'' she replied, 
after looking at me attentively. I 
then asked her the name of the bridge, 
vhercupon si'.e gave a broad grin, and 



the north C( 
"Is ■ 

gersii 
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claimed: "There's Cumraegl ther 



Finding they disliked my Welsh. I 
had reoouwe to my own lanftuape. 
"Eeally," said 1 in English, "such 
oooduct is UDaocountable. What do 
yoa mean ! " Put this only made 
matters worse, for the shouts jfrew 
loader still, and every one cried : 
"There's pretty English! Well, if I 
couldn't speak better English than 
that I'd never speak English at all. 
No, David; if you must speak at aJ!, 
stick to Cumraeg." Then forthwith 
all the company set themselves in 
violent motion : the nomea rushing 
up to me with their palms and fingers 
spread out in my faoe, without touch- 
ing me, however, as they wheeled 
round me at aboat a yard's distance, 
crying : " A man from the north 
country, bee, hoe I " and the fellows 
acljnjf just in the same way, rushing' 
up with their hands spread out, and 
then wheeling round me with cries of 
" A man from the north country, hoo, 
hoo I " I was so enraged that 1 made 
for a heap of stones by the road-side, 
intending to take some up and fling 
them at the company. Reflecting, 
however, that I had but one pair of 
hands and the company at least forty, 
and that by eucn an attempt at 
revengo I should only moke myself 
ridiculous, I gave up my intention, 
and continued my journey at a rapid 

Eace. pursued for a long way by "hee. 
Be," and "hoo, hoo," and: "Gto 
hook. David, to your goats in Angle- 
sey, you are not wanted here." 

I began to desoend a hill forming 
the eastern side of an immense valley, 
at the bottom of which rolled the 
river. Beyond the valley to the west 



hill, I 



. the t 



which was a most singiilar-locjiing 
crag, seemingly leaning in the direc- 
tion of the south. On the right-hand 
side of the road were immense works 
of soma kind in full play and activity, 
for engines were clanging and puffa of 
•moke were ascending from tall chim- 



they were called the works of Level 
Vawr, or the Great Level, a mining 
establishment ; but when 1 asked him 
the name of the hill with the singulu 

Eeok, on the other side of the valley, 
e shook his head and said he did not 
know. Hear the top of the hill I 
come to a village consisting: of a few 
cottages and a shabby-looking church. 
A rivulet descending from some crags 
to the east crosses the road, which 
leads through the place, and tumbling 
down the valley, joins the Ystwyth at 
the bottom. Seeing a woman stand- 
ing at thi) door I enquired the nama 
of the village. 

" Spytty Ystwyth," she replied, 
bnt she, no more than the hoy down 
below, could tell me the name of the 
strange- looking hill across the valley. 
This second Spytty or monastic hos- 
pital, which I nad come to, looked in 
every respect an inferior place to 
the first. Whatever its former state 
might havebeen, nothingbut dirt and 
wretchedness were now visible. Hav- 
ing reached the top of the hilll entered 
upon a wild moory region. Presently 
I crossed a little bridge over a rivulet, 
andseeing a small house on the shutter 
of which was painted ' cwrw,' I went 
in, sat down on an old chair which I 
found vacant, and said in English to 
on old woman who sat knitting by the 
window : " Bring me a pint of ale '. '' 
" Dim Saesneg ! " said the old 



" I told 






id I tfl 



bring me a piut of 



language. 

" You shall have it immediately, 
sir;'' said she, and going to a cask, 
she filled a jug with ale, and after 
banding it to me resumed her seat and 
knitting. 

''It IS not verjr bad ale," said I, 
after I had tasted it. 

"Itoui- 
the old ' 
myself.'' 

" The goodness of ale," said I, 
" does not so much depend on who 
brews it as on what it is brewed of. 
Now there is something in thia ale 
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%rliich ottsht not to Im. What is it 
made of!" 

" Malt ajid hop." 

" It tasteB Yerv hitter," sudl. "I* 
there no chwerwlyB" in it ? " 

"I do not know whftt cLwerwly* 
is," said the old woman, 

"It is what the Baxons call worm- 
wood," Bud I. 

" 0, wennod. No, there ie no 
wermod in mj beer, at least not 
mnoh." 

'* 0, then there is some ; I tbouttht 
there was. Why do you put such 
stuff into your BJe! " 

"We are glad to put it in soi 
times when hops are dear, as they .._ _ 
this year. Moreover, wermod is not 
bad stuff, and some folks like the taste 
better than that of hops." 

"Well, I don't. However, the ale 
is drinkable. What am I to ^ve yon 
for the pint i " 

" T6u are to give me a groat." 

" That is a (Treat deal," said I, " for 
a groat I ought to have a jiint of ale 



" I give von the beat I can afford. 

One must live by what one sells. I 

do not find that easy wort." 
" Is this hoase yoor own ! " 
" no ! I pay rent for it, and not ■ 



" Have yon any children ! " 

" I had three, but they are dead too, 
and boned witji my hosband at th« 
Monastery." 

" Where is the Monastery f " 

"A good way farther on, at the 
strath beyond Khyd Fendigaid." 

"What is the name of the little 
river by the hooae i" 

"Avon Marohnad (Market River), 
-"Why is it called Avon Maroh- 
nad?" 

" Traly, gentleman, I cannot tell 

I went on sipping my ole and find- 
ing fault with Its bitt«nieaB till I had 
finished it, when getting up I gave 
the old lady her groat, bade her fere- 
well BLiid departed. 
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Paul J Bbyd Fandlgdd.— BtnU Florida.— Th» Tow-Ttm.— IdoUbr.— n* TaM,— Tbf 
Lloatlrdio. 

'. hati stood in the mire, along with 

n without any hats at all, but with 

1 short pipes in their mouths; -' - 



And now for the resting-place o: 
DafyddAh Qwilyml After wander- 
ing for some miles towards the sonth 
over a bleak moory country I oame to 
a place called Fair Hhos, a miserable 
viUage, consisting of a few half-ruined 
cottages, situated on the top of a hill. 
From the hill I looked down on a 
wide valley of a russet colour, along 
which a river ran towards the south. 
The whole scene was cheerless. Sullen 
MIIm were all around. Descendinf; the 
hill I entered a large village divided 
into two by the river, which here runs 
frem east to west,, but presently makes 
a t«m. There was much mire in the 

mire, who tamed up their snouts at 
me •■ I passed. Wcnnen in Welsh 



; thej 

however, they h3d their tonpuea, the 
women leerinjr coutempiuously at me, 
the men glaring sullenly at me, and 
causing tobacco smoke to curl in my 
face i on my taking off my hat, how- 
ever, and enquiring the way to the 
Mouachlog, everybody was civil 
enough, and twenty voices told me 
the way to the Monastery. I asked 
the name of the river : 
" The Tcivi, sir : the Teivi." 
" The name of the bridge f " 
" Pont y Ehyd Fendigaid — the 
Bridge of the Blessed Ford, air." 
I crossed the Bridge of the Bleaaed 
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Ford, and pre 

rond I turned . . . . , 
hill, up a narrow lane parallel 
the river. After proceedins a mile 
np the lane, amidst treea mid copses, 
and croBBing' a. little lirook, which 
runs into the Teivi, out of which I 
drank, I saw before me in the midst 
of a field, in irhich were tombslones 
and broken ruins, a rustfc-lookin^ 
church; a farm-house stood near it, 
in the garden of which stood the 
framework of a. large i^teway. I 
crossed over int-; the chiirchya:ra, as- 
cended a ^reen moimd, and looked 
about me. I was now in the very 
midst of the Moaathlog: Ystrad Flur, 
the celebrated monastery of Strata 
Florida, to which in old times Popish 
pilgrims from all parts of the world 
repaired. The loene was solemn and 
impressiTe : on the north side of the 
river a. large bulky hill looked down 
Upon the ruins and the churoh, and 
on the south side, some way behind 
the farmhouse, was another which 
^d the same. Bum«d monntains 
formed the baokground of the Talley 
to the east, down from which came 
murmnring the fleet but shallow 
Teiyi. Buch is the soenerr whieh 
lurroimds what remains of 
Florida : those scanty broken _ 
compose ail which lemaina of that 
oelebrated monastery, in which kings, 
aaints and mitred abbots were buried, 
and in which, or in whose precincts, 
was buried Dafjdd Ah Owilyin, the 
greatest genius of the Cimbric race 
and one of the first poets of the 
world. 

After standing for some time on the 
mound I descended, and went up to 
the church. 1 found the door fastened, 
hut obtained through a window a 
tolerable view of the interior, which 
presented an appearance of the great- 
est simplicity. I then strolled about 
the churchyard looking at the tomb- 
stones, which were humble enough 
and for the most i)art modem. I 
would Rive sometniog, said I, to 
know wlierenbouts in this neighbour- 
hood Ab Qtvilym lies. That, how- 
ever, is a secret that no one can 
leTcal to me. At length I oamo to 



distance from the Teivi. . .__ 

of two trees, both of the same species, 
which stood in the ohurohyard, and 
appeared to be the oldest of the two. 
Who knows, said I, but this is tha 
tree that was planted over Ab Owi- 
jyra's grave, and to which Qruffydd 
Gryg wrote an ode } I looked at it 
attentively, and thought that there 
was just a possibiht^ of its being the 
identical tree. If it was, however, 
the benisan of Qruffydd QcT.g had. 
not had exactly the effect which he 
- - -.- „''.L__ i;_L._;__ .J the 

siderable port of the head and trunk, 
so that though one port of it looked 
strong and blooming, the other was 
white and spectral. Neverthelees, 
relying on the possibility of its being 
the sacred tree, I behaved just as I 
should hare done had I been quits 
certain of the foot : Taking; off my 
hat I knelt down and kissed its roo^ 
repeating lines from Gruffydd Gryg, 
with which I blended some of my 
own in order to accommodate what 
I said to present circnmstanoei: — 
" O tm of jfliT. whloh fasra 1 ipf, 
Br Yatnd Flar*! blert moDUfrr 
Benuth th«a Ilea, b; cold D«*th bound, 
Tha tongnc for anaetneu onoa rraown'd. 
Betldi for thgg th; boughs to mTs, 
Tbongh aoatli'd, above AbQwIlyni'ignTc, 
Than itaad in prisdna glorj dcMt 
When soma ignoblsT b«rd doCh reat ; 
I'd rather bear n tinnting rbrme 
From on* who'll Ilia tbroogh endlfaatlms. 
Than hear 1117 pralaea cbanttd load 
Bj poeti of tha vulgar crowd." 

I bad left the churchyard, and was 
standing near a kind of garden, at 
some little distance from the farm- 
house, gazing about me and medi- 
tating, when a man came up attended 
by a large dog. He had rather a 
youthful look, was of the middle size 
and dark complexion ed. He woa 
respectably drest, except that upon his 
head he wore a common hairy cap. 

" Good evening," said 1 to him in 
Welsh. 

" Good evening, gentleraan," Mid 
he in the same language 
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"EaTe you much Eaglih?" said 

" Very little ; I oan onlf spei 
few words." 

" Are you the ttaiaet ? " 

" Yes I I farm, the greater part of 
theStratb." 

" I suppose the land is very good 
here ? " 

" Why do you suppose 80 f" 

" Beoanse the monks built their 
liouse here in the old time, and the 
monks never huilt their hooaes except 
on (rood loud." 

"Well, Imnst say the landisgood 
indeed 1 do not think there ia any si 
good in Shire Aberteifi." 

" I Buppiwe you are surprised to see 
Aehere; IcametoseetheoldMonaoh- 

iog." 

" Yes 1 ^ntleiuan ! I saw you 

looking about it." 

" Am I welcome to see it ! " 

" Croesaw 1 gwr boneddig, croesaw ! 

many, many weloomes to yon, gentle- 



"Do many people oome to see the 
monastery i ' 

Farmer. — Yes I many gentlefolks 
come to see it in the summer time. 

Myielf, — It is a poor place now. 

Farmer. — Very poor, I wonder any 
gentlefolks come to look at it. 

Mywlf. — It was a wonderful place 
oncej yon merely see the ruins of it 
now. It was pulled down at the Be- 
formatioB. 

Jbrnier.— Why was it pulled down 
then ? 

Myself. — Itecanse it was a house of 
idolatry to which people used to resort 
by hundreds to worship images. Had 
you lived at that time you would have 
seen people down on tlieir knees before 
stocks and stones, worshipping them, 
kissing them and repeating pennillion 
to them. 

FarmfT. — What foola 1 How thank- 
full am that I live in wiser days. If 
such things were going on in the old 
Monochlog it was high time to pull it 

3fysel/.— What kind of a rent do 
you pay for your land f 

Farmer.— 0, rather a stiffish one. 
Mt ^elf. — Two pound an ocro ( 



Farmer.~T\to pound an acre I 1 
wish I paid no more I 

JMj/w{f.— Well I I think that would 
be quite enough. In the lime of 
the old monastery you miirbt have 
had the land at two shillings an 



— ,TaU. 

MyMlf.-~l beg your pardon I Ther 
were horrible timea^times in which 
there were monks and friars and 
graven images, which people kissed 
and worshipped and sang pennillion to. 
Better pay three pounds an acre and 
live on crusts and water in the pre- 
sent enlightened days than pay two 
shillings an acre and sit down to beef 
and ale three times a day in the old 
BUperstitiouB times. 

Farmer. — Well, I scajoely know 
what to say to that. 



farmer.— I call that Mil Bonk Pen 
Bannedd. 

Myself.— Tm the source of the Teivi 
far from here \ 

Farmer.— Tka head of the Teivi is 
about two miles from here high op in 
the hills. 

Jfysef/".— What kind of place is the 
head of the Teivi f 

J^rmer,— The heod of the Teivi is 
a small lake about filty yards long and 
twenty across. 

JMyseW— Where does the Teivi run 
tof 

Farmer. — The Teivi runs to the sea, 
which it enters at a place which the 
Cumri oall Aber Teivi and the Saxon* 
Cardigan. 

Myself. — Don't yon oall Cardigan- 
shire Shire Aber Teivi } 

Farmer. — We do. 

Jfysei/".— Are there many gleisiaid 

, the Teivi ? 

i^armer.— Plenty and salmons too— 
that is, farther down. The host place 
for salmon and gleisiaid is a pliwe, a 
great way down the stream, caUed 
Dinas Emiyn. 

Jtfywtf.— Do you know an animal 
oallea Llostlydan f 
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I-iirmer. — Ro, I do not know that 

Mt/aelf.— There xised to be many in 
the Teivi. 

Farmer.— yfhat kind of beast u the 
Lloatlf dan i 

ifyielf.—K beast with a broad tail. 
on which accoont the old Cumri did 
call him Llostlydan. Clever beast tie 
was ; made himself house of wood in 
middle of the river, with two doors, 
■o that when hunter come n^on him 
he might have good chance ot eseape. 
Hunt^ often after him, because ne 
had skin good to make hat. 

Farmer.'~&a, I wish I ooold oatch. 
that beast now in Teivi. 

Jfywf/".— Why so S 

Farmer. — Because I want tat 
Would make myself hat of his skin. 



Mytelf. — 0, you could not make 
yourself a hat even if you had th» 

Famar. — Why not t Shot coney in 
Bunk Pen fianedd ; made mvself oap 
of his skin. So, why not moke hat of 
skin of broadtail, should 1 catch him 
in Teivi f 

Myself.— 'Rov far is it to Tre- 
garon > 

Fartner. — 'listen mile» from, here, 
and eight from the Rhyd Fendigaid. 



Farmer. — You. must. 
Myself. —Then I must be Roiug, fof 
tie night ia coming down. ii'areweU I 
FojHier. — Fatvel, Bason gentle- 



CHAPTER XCn. 

Koctomftl Junrneir. — theay Lynn. — The Figare.— Enrlof Ldcntsr.— Turin Shone Cnttl,— 
Tbe Fmrmar Hod BalL — Tom aad tbn FHrmer. — Tbe Cars. — Tho Threat. — Tom a Justica^ 
—The Bi; Wigs.— Tregaron. 

when the moon began partly to ahow 
itself, and presently by its glimmer I 
saw some little way off on my right 
hand what appeared to be a lar^e 
sheet of water. I went on, and m 
about a minute saw two or three 
houses on the left, which stood nearly 
opposite to the object which I had 
deemed to be water, and which now 
appeared to be about fifty yards dis- 
tant in a field which was separated 
from the road by a slight hedge. 
Going Tip to the principal house I 
knocked, and a woman making her 
appearance at the door, T said:-~ 

"I heg pardon for Iroublingyou, but 
I wish to know the name of this place.'* 

" Maes y Lynn — The Field of the 
Lake," said the woman. 

'* And what is the name of the 
lake?" said L 

" I do not know," said she ; " but 
the place where it stands is called 
Haes Llyn, as I said before." 

" Is the lake deep ? " said I. 

" Very deep," said she. 



It was dusk by the time I had re- 
gftined the high-road by the village of 
the Khyd Feudi^d. 

As I was yet eight miles from Tre- 
garon, the place where 1 intended to 
KSB tbe night, I put on my best pace, 
a little time 1 reached a bridge 
UTcr a stream which seemed to eany 
a considerable tribute to the Teivi. 

" Whatis the name of this bridge!" 
•aid I to a man riding in a oart whom 
I met almost immediately after I had 
Grossed the bridge. 

" Pont Vleer,'' raethought he said, 
but as his voioe was husky and indis- 
tinct, very much like that of a person 
somewhat the worse for liquor, I am 
by no means positive. 

It was now very dusk, and by the 
time 1 had advanced about a mile 
farther dark night settled down, which 
compelled me to abate my pace a 
little, more especially as the road was 
by no means first-rate. I had come, 
to tbe best of my computation, about 
four miles from tht Khyd Fendigaid 
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" How deep?" said I. 

" Over the tops of the hotueB," alie 

"Any fish in the lake)" 

" Oye«! plenty." 

""Wliatfiihi" 

" there are llvtowen, ind the fish 
we call yagetten.'' 

" Eela and tench," Boid I; " [iny- 
thinjr elsB I " 

" Ido not know,'' iaid the woman ; 
" folks sav that there nted to be qneei 
beajst in ttie lake, water-cow nied to 
come oat at night and eat people's 
clover in the fiolds." 

"Pooh," said I, "that was merely 
some person's cow or horac, turned out 
at nij^ht to iilt its belly at other folks' 



" Only one,'' said I j " how far is 

ittoTreBBronf" 
"About three mile: are yon gioingp 

" Tbb, I am going to Tregaron." 
_ " Pity that you did not oome a 
Itttlp timp niro." Hairl fliA ivomnn : 



going to Trejiaron." 

"It doesn't matter,'* said Ij "I 
am never happier than when keeping 
my own company." Bidding the 
1 good night, I went "" 



moon now shone tolerably brieht, so 

that. T conld see my way, and I sped 

a great rate. I had prooeeded 



nearly half a mile, when I thought I 
heard steps in advance, and presently 
saw a figure at some little distance 
bpfore me. Tbe individual, probably 
hearing the noise of my approach, 
soon turned round and stood still. 
As I drew near I disdnguished a 



" Ah( is it von?" said the figure 
in Enijlisb, taking the pipe ont of hi 
mouth ; " good evening, I am glad t 



.teyou." XhenBhakiugsomeburning 
embers out of his pipe, he pnt it into 
bis poo^t, and trudged on beside me. 



" Why are yon glad to see me ? *" 
said T, slackening my pace ; " I am 
a stranger to you ; at any rate, yon 
are to me," 

" Always ^lad to we English gen- 
tleman," said tbe figure ; " always 
gbd to see him," 

" How do von know thit I am an 



atlema 



aid I. 



" Hare yon seen many English 
gentlemen?" said I. 

" yea, have seen plenty when I 
hare been up in London." 

" Have you been mnoh in Lon- 
don?" 

" Oyea; whenlwas a drover was 
np in London every month." 

" And were you much in the so- 
ciety of English gentlemen when you 
were there I " 

" yes ; a great deal." 

" Whereabouts in London did yon 
chiefly meet them ? " 

"Whereabouts? Oh, in Smithfield." 

"Dear mel" aaid I; "I thought 
that was rather a place for butchers 
than gentlemen. " 

' ' Great place for gentlemen, I assure 
you," said! the figure ; "met there the 
finest gentleman t ever saw in my life; 
very grand, but kind and affable, like 
every true gentleman.' Talked to me 
■ ' ' ' ' Anglesey runts, and 

.. „ ton, and at parting 

shook me by tbe band, and asked me 
tolookinnponhim, if I waaeverdown 
in his parts, and see bis sheep and taste 

Do you know who he wos?" said I. 

yes ; know all about him ; Earl 

of Leicester, from county of Norfolk; 

fine old man indeed — you very much 

like him — speak just in same way." 

" Have yon given up the business of 
drover long?" said I. 

" yes ; jfiven him up a long time, 

ever Bini« domm'd railroad oame into 

fashion." 

' ' And what do yon do now ? " said I. 

" O.notmucb ; live uponmymeans ; 

Lcked np a little property, a few sticks, 

■- '— oldorr— '" "^""'^ ^-'- 
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dertake a little job for neighbouring 

people and ^t alittla money. Can do 

evervtbing- in smalt way, if necessary ; 

build little bridge, if agked ;— Jack uf 

all Trades— live very comfortably." 

" And where do yon live P" 

" 0, not very far from Tregaron." 

"And what kind of place is Tre- 

"0, very good place; not quite so 
bift as London, but very good place." 

" What is it famed for (" said I. 

" 0, famed fur vei^ good bam ; best 
ham at Tregaron la all Shire Cor- 

" Famed for anytiing else ?" 
" yes ! faroed for (treat man, clever 
thief, Fwm Shone Catti, who was bom 

"Bear me I" laid I; "when did he 
Mvef" 

•■ 0, long time ago, more thm> two 
hundred year." 

" And what became of him i'' said 
I j " was he hung f " 

"Hung, no 1 only stupid thief hunr. 
Twm 8hone clever thtef; died rich 
man, justice of the peace and mayor of 
Brecon," 

" Very singular," said I, " that they 
should make a thief mayor of Bre- 

" Twm Shone Catti ve^T different 
fWim other thieves ; funny fellow, and 
M> good-natured that everybody loved 
bim — so they made him magistrate, 
not, however, before he had become 
Tery rich man by marryinit great lady 
who fell in love with him. 

" Ah, ah,'' said I ; " that's the way 
(]f the world. He became rich, so they 
tnade him a magistrate ; bad he re- 
mained poor they would have bong 
bim in spit« of aU his fun and good- 
nature. Well, can't you tell me some 
of the things he did ? 

"0 

Itoes into ironmonger's shop in Llan- 
dovery. * Master,' says he, ' I want to 
buy a good large iron porridge pot i 

{lease to show me some. So tae man 
rings out three or four big iron por- 
ridge pots, the very best be nas. Tom 
take* upone and turns it round. 'This 
Ippjt Terjr yood ponidne pot,' said he ; 



' I think it will anit me.' Then hn 

turns it round and round again, and at 
last lifts it above his bead and peaks 
into it. * Ha, ha,' says he ; 'this won't 
do ; I see one hole here. Wliat mean 
you by wanting to sell article like this 
tostranger?' Saystbeman, 'therebe 
no hole in it.' ' But there is,' saya 
Tom, holding it np and peaking into it 
apain ; ' I see the hole quite plain. 
1 ake it and look into it yourself.' So 
the man takes the pot, and having 
held it up and pealced in, ' at I hope to 
be saved,' says he, ' I can see no hole.' 
Says Tom, ' good man, if you put your 
head in, you will find that there i» a 
hole.' So the man tries to put in his 
head, but having some difficulty Tom 
lends him a helping hand by jamming 
the pot quite down over the man^ 
face, then whisking up the other pots 
Tom leavestheshop, sayingashe goes, 
' Friend, I suppose you now see that 
there is a hole in tne pot, otherwise 
how could you have got your head 

" Very jfood," said I ; "canyontell 
us something more about Twm Shone 
Catti f" 

" yes ; can tell you plenty about 
him. The farmer at Newton, just one 
mile beyond the bridge at Brecon, had 
one verv fine bull, but with a very 
shorttail. Says Tom tobimself: 'By 
God's nails and blood I will steal the 
farmer's bull, and then sell it to him 
for other bull in open market place.' 
Then Tom makes one fine tail, iust for 
all the world such a tail as tne bull 
ought to have had, then goes by night 
to the farmer's stall at Newton, steals 
awav the bull, and then sticks to the 
bull s short stump the fine bull's tail 
which he himself had made. The next 
m ' ' 'le takes the bull to the 
ro at Brecon and calls out i 

' '' 11 this, who will buy my 

fii Quota the farmer who 

at hand, ' That very much 

lil which thief stole t'other 

niguv, I. u.<uk I can swear to him.' 
Says Tom, * What do you mean i This 
bull is not your bull, but mine.' ikj^a 
the farmer, ' I could swear that this is 
my buU but for the tail. The tail of 
my boll wu abort, bat the tail ot thia 
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Is lonf . I would fain know whether 
the tail of this be real tail c 
'Touwould!' aaysTom! 'well, . . 

nholl.' Therenpon he whips out big 
knife and cuts off the hull's tail, some 
little way aboTO where the felse tail 
was joined on. *Eb, ha,' said Tom, 
ns the hull's stamp of tail hied, and 
the hit of toil bled too to which the 
fajsu tail was etuok, and the hull 
kicked and hellowed. ' What say yon 
now i Ib it a true tail or no } ' ' By 
my faith ! ' aays the farmer, ' I see that 
the tail is a true tail, and that the bull 
ia not mine. I heg pardon for think- 
ing that he was.' * BegKin? pardon,' 
says Tom, ' is all very well ; but will 
you buy the bull?' 'No,' said the 
farmer; 'I should be loth to buy i 
bull with tail cut off close to therump. 
'Ha,' says Tom; 'who made me cat 
off the tail hut yourself! Didvounot 
force me to do ao in order to clear my 
character ? Now aa you made me cut 
off my hull's tail, IwiLI make you buy 
my bull without his tail.' ' Yes, yes,' 
cried the raob ; ' as ha forced yoa to 
out off the tail, do you now force hii- 
to buy the hull withoutthe tail.' 8ai 
the farmer, ' What do you ask for ti 
Says Tom : ' I ask for him *" 



pound,' Says the farmer, ' I will give 

yoa eifi-ht.' ' Ho,' aaya Tom ; ' you 

_i,.ii _... ™= t^,. n. T ^11 have yoi' 

Thatisrigrht, 



shall (five 

up before the justice, 
cried the mob. ' If he won't pay you 
ten pound, have him up before tht 
justice,' Therenpon the farmer, be- 
coming frightened, pulled out the ten 
Sounds and gave it for his own bull te 
om Shone Catti, who wished him joy 
of his bargain. As the farmer was 
driving the bull away he said to Tom : 
'Won't you give me the tail?' 'No,' 
said Tom ; ' 1 shall keep it against the 
time I steal another hull with a short 
tail ; ' and thereupon he runs off." 

"A clever fellow,'| said I; "though 
it was rather erael in him to out off 
the poor hull's tail. Now, perhaps, 
yon will tell me how he oome to marry 
Jhe rich lady f '' 

" yes i I will tell you. One day 
as he was wandering about, dressed 
quite like a gentleman, he heard a cry, 
and found one vtry fine lady in the 



hands of one highwayman, who would 
have robbed and murdered her. Torj 
kills the highwayman and condudi, 
the lady home to her house and her 
husband, for she was a married lady. 
Outof gratitude to Tom for the aervice 
he hag done, the gentleman and lady 
invit« bini to stay with them. The 
gentleman, who is a great gentleman, 
fond of his bottle and hunting, takes 
miffhtily to Tom for his funny sayings, 
and because Tom's a good hand at a 
glass when at table, and a good hand 
at a leap when in Held ; the lady also 
takes very much to Tom, because he 
one domm'd handsome fellow, with 
plenty of wit and what they call boe- 
try, — for Tom amongst other things 
was no bad boct, and could treat a 
lady to nennillion ahoat her face and 
her ancle, and the tip of her ear. At 
last Tom goes away upon his wander- 
ings, not, nowever, before he has got 
one promise from the lady, that if ever 
she becomes disengaged she will be- 
come his wife. Well, after some time 
the lady's husband dies and leavea 
her all hia property, so that all of a 
sudden she tinda herself one great in- 
dependent lady, mistress of the whole 
of Strath f een, one fair and pleasant 
valley faraway there oyer the Eastern 
hills ; by the Towey ; on the borders 
of Shire Car. Tom, asaoon as he hears 
the news of all this, sets off for Strath 
Feen and asks the lady to perform her 
word ; but the lady, who finds herself 
one great and independent lady, and 
moreover does not quite like the idea 
of maTTying one thief, for she had 
laamt who Tom was, does hum and 
hah, and at length begs to be excused, 
because she has changed her mind. 
Tom begs and entreats, hut quite in 
vain, till at lost she tells him to go 
away and not trouble her any more. 
Tom ^'**" away, hut does not yet lose 
hope. He takes up his quarters in one 
strange little cave, nearly at the top 
of one wild hill, very much like angar 
loaf, whirfi does rise above the Towey 
just within Shire Car, I have seen 
the cave myself which is still called 
Ystafell Twm Shone Catty. Very 
qneer cave it is, in strange situation: 
steep rock just (.bore it, Towey rivt^ 
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roaring below. There Tom takes up 
his (juarters, and from there he often 
salliei forth, in hope of havini^ inter- 
view with fair lady and making hei 
alter her mind, but ahe will nave 
nothing to do with him, and at la^t 
shuts herself ^in her house and will 
not go out. Well, Tom nearly loses 
iJl hope; he, however, determines to 
make one lost effort ; so one morning 
lie goes to the house and stands before 
the door, entreating with one loud 
and lamentable voice that the lad^ 
wtU see him once more, beoause he is 
come to bid her one eternal &rewell, 
being about to set off for the wars in 
the kingdom of France. Well, the 
lad V who hears all he says relents one 
little, and showing herself at the win- 
dow before which ore very strong iron 
bars she says ^— ' Here 1 am ! whatever 
you hav=* to say, say it quickly and 
go yo ur way.* Says Tom ; — ' I am 
dome to bid you one eternal farewel), 
and have but one lost slight request 
to make, which is that you vouchsafe 
to stretch out of the window your lilj- 
whita hand that I may impress one 
last burning kiss of love on the same.' 
Well, the lady hesitates one little 
time ; at last, having one woman's 
heart, she thinks she may grant hire 
this last little request and stretching 
her hand through the bars she says,— 
' Well, there's my hand, kiss it once 
and bes-one.' Forthwith Tom seizing 
her wrist with hia left hand says, — ' I 
have got you now, and will never let 
you go till you swear to become my 
wife.' ' Never,' said the lady, ' will I 
become the wife of one thief,' and 
utrives with all her might to pull her 
hand free, but cannot, fur the left 
hand of Tom is more strong than the 
right of other man. Thereupon Tom 
with hia right hand draws forth hia 
sivord, and with one dreadful shout 
does exclaim, — ' Now will you swear 
io become my wife, for if Vou don't, 
by Qod'a blood and nails, I will this 
moment smite off your hand with this 
Bword ' Then the lady being very 
niuch frightened, and having one 
•neaking kindness for Tom, who 
though na looked very fierce looked 
■isu very handsome^ said, — ' Well, 
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well ! a promise is a promise j I pro- 
mised to become your wife, and so I 
will ; I swear I will ; by aU I hold 
holy I swear ; so let go my hand, 
which you have almost pulled off, ana 
come in and welcome ! ' So Tom lets 
go her hand, and the lady opens her 
door, and before night they were mar- 
ried, and in less than one month Tom, 
being now very rich and lord of Tstrad 
Feen, was made justice of the peace 
and chairman at quarter session, 

" And what kind of justice of the 
peace did Tom make?" 

"Ow, the very beat justice of the 
peace that there ever was. He made 
the old saying good : you must set one 
thief to catch one thief. He had not 
been a justice three year before there 
was not a thief in Shire Brecon nor in 
Shire Car, for they also made him jus- 
tice of Carmarthenshire, and a child 
might walk through the coButry quit« 
safe with a pnne of jgpld in its hand- 
He said that as he himself could not 
have a finger in the pie, he would 
take care nobody else should. And 
yet he was not one bloody justice 
either; never hanged thief without 
giving him a chance to reform ; bat 
when he found him quite hardened he 
would say : ' Hang up de rogue !' O 
Tom was not a very hard man, and 
had one grateful heart for any old 
kindness which had been shown him. 
One day as Tom sat on de bench with 
other big wigs, Tom the biggest wig 
of the lot, a man was broiight up 
charged with stealing one bullock. 
Tom no sooner cast eye on the raaa 
than he remembered him quite weU. 
Many years before Tom had stole a 
pair of oien, which he wished to get 
through the town of Brecon, but did 
not daro to drive them through, for 
at that very time there was one war- 
rant out against Tom at Brecon lor 
something he hod done. 80 Tom 
stands with his oxen on the road, 
scratching hie head and not knowing 
what to do. At length there comes a 
man along the road, making towardi 
Brecon, to whom Tom says ; ' Honest 
man, I want these two oxen to be 
driven to such and such a public-housa 
two miles beyond Breooni I would 
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drive them myself only I have busi- 
neu to do elsewhere of more impor- 
tanoe. Now if you will drive them 
for me there ami wait till I come, 
vhich will not be long, Iwill (pve j^ou 
a groat.' Says the maa : ' 1 will drive 
them there for nothin?, for as my way 
lies pa.Bt that same publio-house I can 
ea^y afford to do so.' Bo Tom leaves 
the osen with the man, and by rourh 
and roundabout road makes for the 
public-house beyond Brecon, where 
be finds the man waitinif with the 
oxen, who hands them over to him 
and goes on hia way. Now, in the 
brought up before him and the 



Cd turn. Weil! the evidence 
rd aeainst the man, and it 
appeared qnite clear ihat the mai 
really steal the hullock. Bayi the 
other big wig:s to Tom : ' The fact has 
been proved quite clear. What have 

we now to do out to adshudge at 

that the domm'd thief be hui„. 
But Tom, who remembered that the 
man had once done him one good turn, 
had made up his mind to save the man 
60 lays he to the other big wigs : ' H; 
very worthy esteemed trieuda an(_ 
eoadshutors, I do perfectly agree with 
you that the fact haabeen proved clear 
enoufl-h, but with respect to de man, I 
ahould be very much grieved should 
he be hung for this one fact, for I did 
know him long time ngo, ana did find 
him to be ene domm'd honest man in 
one transaction which I bad with him. 
So my wordy and esteemed friends 
and coadshutors 1 should esteem it one 
great favour if you would adshudge 
that the man should be let off this 1 
time. If, however, you deem it ini 
peditnt to let the man ofi', then 
coune the nan must be hung, for I 
ehull not presume to set my opinions 
and judgments against your opinions 
iind judgments, which are far better 
than my own.' Then the other big 
wigs did look very big and solemn, 
and did shake their heads and did 
whisper to one another that they were 
afraid the matter eould not be done. 
M lost, however, they did come to the 



couoluaion that as Tom bad said Uiat 
he had known the fellow once to be 
one domm'd honest man, and as they 
had a great regard for Tom, who was 
one domm'dgood magistrate and high- 
Iv respectable gentleman with whom 
tney were going to dine the next day 
—for Tom 1 must tell you was in the 
habitof giving the very best dinners 
in all Shire Brecon— >it might not be 
incompatible witli the pcTturmanoe of 
their duty to let the man off this one 
time, seeing as how the poor fellow 
had probably merely made one slight 
little mistake. Well : to make tbs 
matter short, the man was let off with 
only a alight reprimand, and left the 
eoiui;, Soarcely, however, had he 
gone twenty yards, when Tom was 
after him, and tapping him on the 
shoulder said : ' Honest ttiend, a word 
with you 1 ' Then the man turning 
round Tom said: 'Do you know me, 
pray?' 'I think I do, your honour, 
said the man. ' I think your honour 
was one of the big wigs, who were just 
now so kind as to let me off.' ' I was 
so,' said Tom ; ' and it is well for you 
that I wasthebiggest of those big wigs 
before whom you stood placed, other- 
wise to a certainty you would hav» 
been hung up on high ; but did you 
ever see me before this affair i ' ' No, 
your honour,' said the man, * I don't 
remember ever to have seen your 
honour before.' Says Tom, ' Doo't 
you remember one long time ago driv- 
ing a pair of oxen through Brecon for 
a man who stood scratching his head 
on the road ^ ' ' yes,' says the man : 
' I do remember that well enough.' 
' Well,' said Tom ; 'I was that man. 
I had stolen that pair of oxen, and 1 
dared not drive them through Brecon. 
You drove them for me ; and for doing 
me that good turn I have this day 
saved your life, I was thief tlen, but 
am now big wig. I am Twm Shone 
Catti. Now looked I have saved your 
Ufe this one time, hut I can never save 
it afoin. Should you ever be brought 
up Before me agam, though but for 
stealing one kid, I will hong yon aa 
high aa ever Haman was bung. One 
word more : here are five pieces of gold. 
Take them: employ them well, and 
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reform aa I have done, and perhaps m 
tine yon may become one big w^, 
likemyBelf." Well : the man tookthe 
money, and laid it out to the best ad- 
Tontage, and became at laat so highly 
respectable a nharacter that they made 
him. constable. And now, my gentle- 
man, we are close upon Tregaron." 

After descending a hill we came to 
what looked a tmall suboib, end pie- 
eently crossed a bridge over the 
stream, the waters of whlDh sparkled 
merrily in the beams of the moon 
which was now shining bright over 
■ome lofty hills to the south-ea^t. 



Beyond the brid « 

pl^e, on the righ . _ 

stood an ancient-looking church. The 
I place npon the whole put me TeiT 
much in mind of an Andalnsian Til- 
lage oYerhung by its Bierra. " Where 
is the inn ? " said I to my oompanion. 
" Yonder it be ; " said he pointing 
to a large house at iha farther end of 
the market-place, " Very good inn 
that — Talbot Arm»— where they are 
always glad to see Bngliah gentle- 
mana." Then toaohing his hat, and 
politely waving his hand, he tnmed 
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CHAPTER XCm. 



tlonilng. — Tom Sbana'i 



I EXFSKIEITCED very good entertain- 
ment at the Tregaron Inn, had an 
excellent supper and a very comfort- 
able bed. I arose at about eight in 
the morning. The day was dull and 
misty. After breakfast, aeoording tQ 
mynsnal fashion, I took a stroll to 
see about. The town, which is very 
small, stands in a valley, near some 
wild bills called the Berwyn, like the 
range to the south of Llangollen. The 
stream, which runs thriiugh it and 
which falls into the Teivi at a litble 
distance from the town, is called the 
Brennig, probably because it descends 
from Uie Berwyn hills. These southern. 
Berwyns form a verv extensive moun- 
tain region, extenoing into Brecon 
and Carmarthenshire, and contain 



and most romantic scenery in Wales. 
High up amidst them, at about live 
toiles from Tregaron, is a deep broad 
lake which constitutes the source of 
the Towy, a very beantifol stream, 
which alter many turnings and re- , mere 
ceiving the waters of numerous small read 
streams discharges itself into Car- 
marthen Bar. 

I did not tail to pay a visit to Tre- 
Mron church. It is an antique build- 
ing with a stone tower. The door 



being open, as the door of a church 
always should be, I entered, and was 
kindly shown by the clerk, whom I 
met in the aisle, all about the sacred 
edifice. There was not much to be 
seen. Amongst the monuments was a 
stone tablet to John Herbert, who died 
leeo. The olerk told me that the 
name of the clerg^an of Tregaron 
was Hnghes ; he said that be was an 
excellent charitable man , who preached 
the Gospel, and pave himself great 
trouble m educating the children of 
the poor. He certainly seemed to have 
succeeded inteaching them good man- 
ners : as I was leaving tie church, I 
met a number of little boys belonging 
to the church school: no sooner did 
they see me than they drew them- 
selves up in a rank on one side, and as 
IpassedTtookoff their caps and simul- 
taneously shouted, " Goodmoming!" 
And DOW something with respect to 
the celebrated hero of Tregaron, Tom 
8hone Catti, concerning wham I picked 
up a good deal di'iing my short stay 
" and of whom I subsequently 

mething in printed books.* 



* Anioiliit otben ■ kind ot noTal cftDtJ 
" Ths AdxatnTM ol Tirm Bbon Gattr, a 
Wild Wig of W>1«." It posHUH condde> 
able Ut«ni7 msiit, the lasgtugs btdns pan. 
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According to the tradition of the 
oonntrr, he 'vas the illc^iti mate Bonof 
ffir Jonn Wynn of Gwedir, by one 
Catharine Joaes of Trej^aron, and was 
bora at a place called Fjnnnn Lidiart, 
oloH by Tregaron, towards the conolu- 
aion of the sixteenth century. He 
was baptized by the name of Thomas 
Junes, but wna generally called Tom 
8hone Caiti, that is Tom Jones, son of 
Catti, or Catharine. Hia mother, who 
was a person of some little education, 
brought him up, and taught him. to 
read and write. His life, till his 
eighteenth year, was much like that 
of other peasant bovs ; he kept mows, 
drove bullocks, ami learned to plough 
and harrow, bat always showed a dis- 
position to roguery and mischief. Be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen, in order 
to free himself and his mother &om 
the poverty which they had long en- 
dured, he adopted the profession of a 
thief, and soon hocame celebrated 
through the whole of Wales for the 
cleTemesB and adroitness which he 
exercised in bis calling ; qualities in 
which ha api>ear8 to have trusted much. 
more than in strength and darimf, 
thouEch well endowed with both. Hi« 
disguisea were innumerable, and alt 
impenetrable ; sometimes he would 
appear as an ancient crone ; sometimes 
na a begginij cripple ; sometimes as a 
broken soldier. Though by no means 
scrupulous as to what be stole, he 



■od nuDjotths dMcrlptioni gnphlo. Bj 
t»r tb« grwCvr part of it, bow«Ter, would 
tern fortheiifoor bbj young Walsb peoMnt, 
quits u well u for Cbst ofTnia SboDS Oittl, 
Ita gnnd bolt li sGduTDnriDg to lii>«t 
Turn Shone with k chsncter of bonMt;, and 
to nuka bit eiplaiU appear rather those of 
s wild JouDg waggish fellow than * 
robber. This was comoiitting ■ grest 
take. When people take op the tiv 

bad ohaiactan the more i-ogneries and . 

Dies Ihey And, the better are thej pleased, 
and thej are vary much disappointed and 
consideT thamseirea deftanded bj any at- 
tempt to apologiie for tbs actloas of the 
beroeo. If the thieTc* ahonld chauoe to 
liare reformed, the mpaclable reader* wtsh 
(0 hear uothiog of thdr reforoiation tiUjof 
at the eloae of the book, when they are Tsr 
bippf to have done with tham for erer. 



particularly addicted to horse and cat- 
tle stealing, and was no less successful 
in altering the appearance of animals 
than his own, as he would frequently 
sell cattle to the veiy persons from 
whom he had stolen them, after they 
had been subjected to such a. meta- 
morphosis, by moana of dyes and the 
scissors, that recosnilion was quita 
impossible. Various attempts -were 
made to apprehend him, but all with- 
out success j he nas never at home tu 
people who particularly wanted bim, 
or if at home he looked anything bat 
the person they came in quest of. 
Once a struns: and resolute man, a far- 
mer, who conceived, and very justly, 
that Tom had abstracted a bullock 
from his stall, came to Tregaron well 
armed in order to seize him. Hiding 
up to the door of Tom's mother. La 
saw an a?ed and miserable -looking 
object, wiu a beggar's staff and wallet, 
sitting on a atone bench beside the 
door. 'Does Tom Shone Catti live 
here i * said the farmer. ' yes : he 
lives here,' replied the beggar. 'Is 
he at home f ' '0 yes, he is at home.' 
' Will you hold my horse whilst I ([o 
in and speak to him i' *0 yes, I will 
hold your horse.' Thereupon the man 
dismounted, tjx)k a brace of pistols out 
of his holsters, gave the cripple his 
horse's bridle and likewise his whip, 
and entered the house boldly. So 
sooner was he inside than the beggar, 
or ratlier Tom Shone Catti, for it was 
he, jumped on the horse's back, and 
rode away to the farmer'a house which 
was some ten miles distant, altering 
his dress and appearance as he rude 
along, having various articles of dia- 

Euisc in his wallet. Arriving at the 
ouse he told the farmer's wife that 
her husband was in the greatest tiou> 
hie, and wanted fifty pounds, which 
she was to send by him, and that he 
came mounted on her husband's horse, 
and brought his whip, that she might 
know he was authorized to receive thk 
money. Thewifeseeing thehorseand 
the waip delivered the money to Tom 
without hesitation J who forth with 
made the best of his way to London, 
where he sold the horse, and made 
himself merry with the price, and 
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witt what he got ftom the farmei'H 
wife, not raturniDK t« Wales for 
leveral months. Though Tom was 
known by everybody to oe a thief, he 
appears to have lived on Tery ^ood 
terms nith the eeuerality of bis naigh- 
boilrs, both ricn and poor. The poor 
he conciliated by being very free of 
the money which be acquired by theft 
and robbery, and with the rich he in- 
gratiated hi raaell' by humorous jesting, 
at which he was a proficient, and by 
beingr able to iiing a good song. At 
lenifth, being an extremely good- 
looking Toung fellow, he induced a 
wealthy lady to promise to marry him. 
This lady is represented by some as 
a widow, and by others as a virgin 
heiress. After some time, however, 
she refused to perform her promise 
and barred her doors ogainst him. 
Tom retired to a cave on the side of a 
steep wild hill near the lady's house, 
to which he frcquentlr repaired, and 
at last, having induced her to stretch 
her hand to him through the window 
hars, under the pretence that be 
wished to imprint a parting kisa upon 
it, ha won her by seizing her hand 
and threatening to cut it off unless she 
performed her promise. Then, as 
evervthin? at the time at which he 
lived could be done by means of money, 
he soon obtoioed for himself a general 
pardon, and likewise a commission ai 
justice of the peace, which be held U 
the time of bis death, to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody except thieves and 
iU-doers, against whom be waged in- 
cessitnt war, and with whom he was 
admirably qualified to cope, from the 



knowledge he possessed of their way; 
and habits, from having passed sc 
many years of his life in the exercise 
of the thievine- trade. In his jout> 
he was much addiotec' tu pueirj, and 
a great many ^nnillion of his com- 
position, chieily on his own thievish 
exploits, are ^ et recited by the inhabi- 
tants of certAin districts of the shires 
of Brecon, Carmarthen, and Cardigan. 
Such ia the history or rather the 
outline of the history of Twm Shone 
Cattt. Concerning the actions attri- 
buted to him it IS necessary to soy 
that the greater part consist of myths 
which are told of particular indivi- 
duals of every country, from the In- ■ 
dian Ocean to the Atlantic: for ex- 
ample, the Btnry of cutting off the 
bull's tail is not only told of him but 
of the Irish thief Belany, and is to be 
found in the " Lives of Irish Bogues 
and Kapparees;" certain tricksrelaied 
of him lu the printed tale bearing his 
name are almost identical with various 
rogueries related in the story-book of 
Klim the Hussion robber,* and the 
most poetical part of Tom Shone's his- 
tory, namely, tb at inwhiohhetbreatens 
to out off the hand of the reluctant 



grand myth of 'the severed hand,' 
which in various ways figures in thfi 
stories of most nations, and which is 
turned to considerable account in the 
tale of the above-mentioned Hussion 
worthy Elim. 



CHAPTER XCIT. 



It was about eleven o'clock in the 
morning when I started from Tre- 
K«mn ; the sky was still cloudy and 
heavy. I took the road to Lampeter, 
distant about eight miles, intending, 
*- , ta go ■- '--"- ' 



nearly south-west. I passed by Aber 
Coed, a homestead near the bottom of 
a dinffle down which runs a brook into 
the Teivi, whioh flows here cbse by 
the road; then by Aber Carvan, where 
another brook disembogues. Aber, 
ai perhaps the reader alresdy knowS) 
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is a diMnibo^emeiit, and whererer a 
place commeDCeB with Aber there to a, 
eertointy does a, river flow into the 
■ea or aorook or rivulet into a river. 
I next pawed thorugh Nant Derven, 
and in about three qutLrtera of an 
hour after leaviog Tree-aron reached a 
place of old renown oalled Llan Ddewi 
Brefi. 

Llan Ddewi Brefi is a imall Tilla^ 
situated at the entmnoe of a (rorgn 
leading up to Home lofty hills which 
rise to the east and belong to the aaiue 
mountain ran^ aa thoiie near Tre- 
garon. A brook flowing from the hilla 
9 through it and at length 



ground just below the hills, multitudes 
of rooks inhabit its steeple aud fill 
throughout the day the air with their 
cawing. The plaee wears a remark- 
able air of solitude, but presents 
nothing of gloom and horror, and 
■eems just the kind of spot in which 
■ome quiet penaive man. fatigued but 
not Houred bytheturmuilof the world, 
might settle down, enio^ a few inno- 
cent pleasures, make nis peace with 
Ood and then compose himself to his 
long sleep. 

It is not without reason that Llan 
Ddewi Brefl has been called a place of 
old renown. In the fifth century, one 
of the most remarkable ecclesiastical 
convocations which the world has ever 
seen was held in this secluded spot. 
It was for the purpose of refuting 
certain doctrines which had for some 
time past caused much a^tation in 
the Church, andwhioh originated with 
one Moi^n, a native of North Wales, 
who left his country at an early age 
and repaired to Ital^, where having 
adopted the appellation of Pelagias, 
which is a Latin translation of his 
own name Morgan, which signifies 
" by the Beashore,'' he soon became 
noted as a theological writer. It is 
Eot necessary to enter into any de- 
tailed exposition of his opinions ; it 
will, however, be as well to state that 
one of the points which he was chiefi^ 
anxious to inculcate was that it is 
possible for a man to lead a life 
entirely free tnm ain by obeying the 



diotatesof his own reason without any 
assistance from the grace of God— a 
dogma certainly to the laat degree 
delusive and dangerous. When the 
oouvooation met there were a great 
many sermons preached by various 
learned and eloquent divines, but 
nothing was produced which was pro* 
nounoed by uie general voice a eatis- 
factory answer to the doctrines of the 
heresiareh. At length it was resolved 
to send for Dewi, a celebrated teacher 
of theology at Mynyw in Pembroke- 
shire, who from motives of humility 
had not appeared in the assembly. 
MeaseujfBrs therefore were despatched 
to Dewi, who after repeated entreaties 
was induced to repair to the place of 
meeting, where after three days' 
labour in a cell he produced a treatise 
in writing in which the tenets of Mor- 
gan were so triumphantly overthrown 
that the convocation unanimously 
adopted it and sent it into the world 
with a testimony of approbation as an 
antidote to the heresy, and so great 
was its efEicacy that from that moment 
the doctrines of Morgan fell gradually 
into disrepute.* 

Dewi shortly afterwards became 
primate of Wales being appointed to 
the see of Minevai or Mynyw, which 
from that time was called Ty Ddewi 
or David's House, a name which it 
still retains amongst the Cumri, 
though at present called by the 
Saxons Saiut David's, About five 
centuries after his death the crown of 
canonization having been awarded to 
Dewi, various churches were dedicated 
to him, amongst which was that now 
called Llan Ddewi Brefi, which was 
built above the cell in which the good 
man composed his celebrated treadse. 

If this secluded gorge or valley is 
connected with a remarkable historical 
event it is also associated with one of 
the wildest tales of mytholqay. Here 
according to old tradition died one of 
the humped oxen of the team of Hu 
Gadam. Distracted at having lost its 
comrade, which perished from the 
dreadful efibrts which it made along 
with the others in drawing tlie avano 

■ Hum OntjiA To Hgbpnnk 
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hen or old crocodile tiom ike lake of 
lakes, it fled an-ay from its master, 
and wandered about till coming; to the 
glen now called that of Llao Ddowi 
Brefi it fell down and perished after 
exoesBivo bellowing, from uhich noise 
the place prohabljr derived its name 
of Brefi, for Bref in Cumrio deities 
a migrhty bellowing- or lowing. Horns 
of enormons size, Hiid to have belonifed 
to t^ hamped ox or hison, were for 
manT ages pieserred in the church. 

Many will exclaim who was Hu 
Gftdarn t Ha Gadam in theGwlad yr 
JIaf or nummer country, a certain 
revion of the East, perhaps the Crimea. 
which seems to be a modification of 
Camria, taught the Curary the arts of 
civilized life, to build comfortable 
houses, to sow grain and reap, to tame 
the buffalo ana the bison, and turn 
their mighty strength, to profitable 
accoimt, to construct boats with 
wicker and the skins of animals, to 
drain pools and morasses, to cut down 
forests, cultivate the vine and en- 
courage bees, make wine and mead, 
frame lutes and fifes and play upon 
them, compose rhymes and verses, fuse 
minerals and form them into various 
Instruments and weapons, and to move 
fai masses against their enemies, and 
Anally when the summer country be- 
came over-populated led an immense 
multitude of his countrymen across 
many lands to Britain, a country of 
forests in which bears, wolves, and 
bisons wandered, and of morasses and 

^als full of dreadful efyno or croco- 
es, a country inhabited only by a 
few savage Qauls, hut which shortly 
after the arrival of Hii and his people 
became a smiling region, forests being 
thinned, bears and wolves huntf^tt 
down, efyno annihUated, bulls and 
bisons tamed,oora planted and pleasant 
cottages erected. After his death he 
was worshipped as the God of agricnl- 
ture and war by the Cumir and the 
Oaula. The Germans paid him divine 
honours under the name of Heus, from 
which name the provinoe of Hesse iu 
which there was a mighty temple de- 
voted to him derived its appellation. 
The Scandinavians worshipped him 

«ii4er the uvne of Odin «nd Qanxt, 



the latter word a modificatiaa of Ca- 
darn or miffhty. The wild Fiims 
feared him as a wizard and honoured 
him as a musician under the name of 
Wainoeraoincn, and it is very probable 
that he was the wondrous being whom 
the Greeks termed Odyssea. Till a 
late period the word Hu amongst the 
Cumry was frequently used to express 
God— Gwir Hu, God knows, being a 
common saying. Many Welsh poets 
have called the Creator by the name 
of the creature, amongst others lolo 
Goch in his ode to the plonghman ^^ 

ThB mlghtf Ha wfao Uvea tor STsr, 
or mead and wins to men ths glrer, 
Ths •tntMror of land and lu. 
And or all tilings that liTiiig b*, 
Did hold a plough with hli good hand, 
Soon u the Dtlage Istl tha Uud, 
To show to mm both Btroog and weak. 
The Imaghtr-liwrtad and ths laeek. 
Of bU ths arts tha tasaTea bslow 
TUa Dohleat la Co galdt ths plough. 

So much for Ha Gadam or Hu tb« 
Mighty, whose name puts one strangely 
in mind of the Al Kader Hu or the 
Almighty He of the Arabians. 

I went to see the church. The in- 
side was very rude and plain— a rough 
table corered with a faded cloth served 
for an altar — on the right-hand side 
waa a venerable -looking chest. 

" What is there in that box f" said 
I to the old sexton who attended me. 

"The treasure of the church, sir,'' 
he replied in a feeble quaking voice. 

" Dear me ! '' said I, " what does the 
treasure consist of i" 

"You shall see, sir," saidhe, and 
drawing a large key out of his pockef 
he unloi;ked the chest and taking out t. 
cup of silver he put it into my hand 
saying :— " This is the treasure of the 
church, sirl'' 

I looked at the cup. Itwastolerably 
large and of very chaste workmanship. 
Graven upon it were the following 



"Do you always keep Uii cup in 
that chest?" said I. 
" Tesi sir ! we h»ve kept it then 
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mder how long- a cup Hi 
iHis would have been saf« in a crazv 
whest ia aoonntry church in Enirland." 

I kiued the sacred relio of old timei 
ivith revereuoe and retumed it to the 
old Bexfon. 

" Whnt became of the tionis of Hu 
Gadam'a bull?" said I after he had 
locked the cap again in it« dilapidated 

"They did dwindle away, wr, till 
th<-y earae to nothing," 

"Did yon ever aee anjr part of 
them?"«aidl. 

" no, air ; I did never ieo any part 
of them, but one Tf ry old man who is 
buried here did tell me bhortly before 
he died that he had seen one very old 
man who had seen of dem one little 
lip." 



"Who waa the old man who said 

that to you P" saidl. 

" I will show you hie monnment 
sir," then laking me info a dusky iiew 
he pointed to a small rude taUet 
aifainst the chuich wall and said :— 
"That is his monument, sir." _ 

Thetahlet bore the followinft inscrip- 
tion, and below it a rude englyn on 
death not worth transcribing ; — 
CoSi^wriiMth sra 
Tbomu JoD« 
Diweddiro'rDnwaLlvju ja y PlwyfliwD i 
Ba brw Chwefror S fed 183U 
Yii 92 oeA. 



To the ! 



iioryor 



w JOD» 

Of Ti«w8 Ti^indKram the OroTe) in thM 
puiih wIki died Febrnorj ths ■iiUi, 1830. 

After oopyinfT the inscription I pre- 
sented the old man with a trifle and 
went my way. 



CHAPTER XCV. 



The oountry between Llan Ddewi and 
Lampeter pTe6ent«d nothing remark- 
able, and I met on the road nothing 
worthyof beingrecorded. On arriving 
at Lampeter I took a slight refresh- 
ment at the inn, and then went to see 
the college which stands a. little way 
to the north of the town. It was 
founded byBiehop Burgess in the year 
1820, for the education of youths in- 
tended for the ministry of tne Church 
of England. It is a neat quadrate edi- 
fice with a courtyard in which stands 
a large stone basin. From the court- 
yard yon enter a spacious dining-hall, 
over the door of which hangs a well- 
exccnted portait of the good bishop. 
From the hall you ascend by a Land- 
some staircase to the library, a large 
atid lightsome room, well stored with 
books in various languages. The grand 
curiosity is a manuscript Codex con- 
taining a Latin synopsis of Scripture 
Thieh oBpe belonged t? the moiws of I 



Bangor Is Coed. It bears marks of 
blood with which it was sprinkled 
when the monks were massacred by 
the heathen Saxons, at the instigation 
of Austin the Pope's missionary in 
Britain. The number of students 
seldom exceeds forty. 

It might he about half-past two in 
the afternoon when I left Lampeter. 
I passed over a bridge, taking the 
road to Ijlandovery which, however, 
I had so intention of attempting to 
reach that night, as it was consi- 
derably upwards of twenty miles 
distant. The road lay, seemingly, 
due east. After walkingvery briskly 
for about on hour I came to a very 
small hamlet consisting of not more 
than six or seven houses ; of these 
three seemed to be public-houses, as 
theybore largeflaming signs. Seeing 
three rather shabby-looking fellows 
standing chatting with their hands 
ia their pocfeeta, J atopped an4 in* 
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quired in English the name of the 

" Pen- Bomethin?," said ._. „ 
them, who had a red fioo and a large 
carbunclo on. his cose, which served 
to diBtintnush him from hia compa- 
nions, who though they had both 
very rubicund faces had no car 
bonolea. 

" It Hoeias rather a Hmoll plaoo ti 
maintaiilthrea public-houses,* saidi 
"how do the pnblicana manage U 

" 0, bjlerably well, sir ; we gel 
bread and oheese and have a groat in 
our pockets. TIo great reason to com- 
plain; have we, neighbours?" 

" Ko ! no great reason to con 
said the other two. 

" Dear me ! " eoid I ; " are you the 

" We are, sir," said the man with 
the carbuncle on his nose, "and shall 
beeaohof naglad to treat you to a pint 
in his own house in order to welcome 

Ku to Shire Car— shan't we, neigh' 
ursC 

" Yes, in tmth ire shall," said the 
other two. 

"By Shire Car," said I, "I suppose 
you mean Shire Cardigan ! " 

" Shire Cardigan 1 " said the man , 
" no indeed ; by Shire Car is meant 
Carmarthenshire. Your honour has 
left beggarly Cardigan some way 
behind you. Come, your honour, 
oome and hare a pint ; this is roy 
house," said he, pointing to one of the 
buildings. 

"But," said I, "I suppose if I 
drink at your expense you will expect 
to drink at mine?" 

" Why, we can't say that we shall 



this Tray : we will go into my house, 
wheie we will each of ua treat your 
honour with a pint, and for each pint 
we treat your honour with your 
honour shall treat ns with one,'' 

" Do you mean each ? " said T. 

" Why, yes ! your honour, for a 
pint amongst three would be rather a 
■hort allowance." 

" 'Xhen it would oome to this," said 
I, " I should receive three pints from 



you three, and yon three would raoeivd 
nine from me.'' 

"Just so, your honour, laoeyoor 
honour is a ready reckoner." 

" I know how much three times 
three make," said I. " Well, thank 
you, kindly, but I must decline tout 
offer i I am bound on a journey.' 

"Where are you bound to, masterl '' 

"_ To Llandovery, but if I can find 
an inn a few miles farther on I shall 
stop there for the night," 

"Then you will pat up at the 
'Pump Saint,' master; well, you can 
have jour three pints here and your 
three pipes too, and yet get easily 
there by seven. Come in, master, 
oome in I If you take my advice 
you will think of your pint and your 
pipe and let all the rest go to the 

" Thank yon," said I, " but I can't 

accept your invitation,! must beolf;'* 
and in spite of yet more pressing so- 
licitations I went on. 

I had not gone far when I came to 
a point where the road parted into 
two ; j ust at the point were a house 
and premises belonging apparently to 
a stonemason, as a great many pieces 
of half-cut granite were standine 
about, and not a few tomb-stones. I 
stopped, and looked at one of the 
latter. It was to the memory of some- 
body who died at the age of suty-sii, 
and at the bottom bore the following 
bit of poetry :— 



Thiit earth to «rth miut quickly b» ma* 
And enrth In Mcth miut lie entnnad es. 



ire in this world," said I, after I had 
lopied the quatrain and teanalated it, 
"The publican yonder tells me to 
think of my pint and pipe and 1st 
—erything else go to the deTil, and 
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the bimbatone here tells me to reflect 
■with dread — a much finer exprwaion 
hj the hye than reflect with aoxiotiH 
mind, m I have got it— that in a yeir 
little time I must die, and lie in the 
eronnd till I am called to judgment. 
Now, which i» most rieht, the tomh- 
■tone or the publican i Why, I shooll 
■ay the tombstone deoidedly. The 
publioan ia too eweeping: mien he 
tells yoD to think of your pint and 
pipe and nothing else. A pint and 
pipe are good things. I don t smoke 
myself, bat I dare uy a pi^ is a 

Sood thing for them who like it, but 
lere are certainly things worth being 
thought of in thia world besides a 
pint and pipe — hills and dales, woods 
and riTers, for example— death and 
judgment too are worthy now and 
then of very serions thought. So it 
won't do to go with the publican the 
whole hog. But with respect to the 
tombstone. It is quite safe and rig-ht 
to go with it itawnole length. It tells 
yon tothink of death and judgment — 
and assuredly we onght to think of 
them. It does not, howeTe^ tell you 
to think of nothing but death and 
Judgment and to eschew every inno- 
cent pleasure within your reach. If 
it did it would be a tombstone quite 
as sweeping in what it says as the 
publican, who tells you to think of 
your pint and pipe and let everything 
else go to the devil. The wisest 
course evidently ia to blend the whole 
of the philosophy of the tombstone 
with a portion of the {ihilosophy of 
the publican and something more, to 
enjoy one's pint and pipe and other 
innocent pleasures, and to thinkevery 
now and then of death and judgment 
— that is what I intend to do, and 
indeed is what I have done for the 



..-^ - — ^Tilng, 

.. .-B oeautiful hilloeks adorned 

with trees and hedge-rows. 

amongst the desolate j' ' 

looked more deeolat« 

1 a distance. They _- _ 

wretched russet colour, and exhibitod 
DO other signs of life and cultivation 
tbitn here u)d there H miserable field 



and vile-looking; hovel ; and if there 
was here nothing to cheer the eTe 
there was also nothing to cheer toe 
ear. There were no aongfsof birds, no 
voices of rills ; the only sound I beard 
was the lowing of a wretohed bullock 
from a far-ofP slope. 

I went on slowlf and heavily ; ot 
length I got to the top of this wretched 
range — then what a sadden change ! 
Beautiful hills in the far eas^ & lair 
volley below ine, and groves and woods 
on each side of the road which led 



side of the bill as merrily as I 1 

come up tixo other side despondingly. 
About naif-way down the hill I oame 
to a small village. Seeing a public- 
bouse I went np to it, and inquired in 
English of some people witnin the 
name of the village. 

" Dolwen," said a dark-faced young 
fellow of about fonr-and-twentr, 

" And what is the name of tne val- 
ley?" said I, 

" Dolwen," was the answer, " the 
vaUey is named after the village." 

" You mean that the village ia 
named after the valley," said I, "for 
Dolwen means fair valley." 

" It may be so," said Uie young fel- 
low, "we don't know much here. ' 

Then after a moment's pause he aaid: 

" Are you going much farther ?" 

" Only as for as the ' Pump Saint.' " 

"Have yon any business there!" 
add he. 

"No," I replied, "I am travelling 
the eountrj', and shall only put np 
there for the night." 

"Touhad better stay here," said 
the young fellow. " You will be 
better acoommodeted here than at the 
Pump Saint* " 

r Jter i_. 

Then bidding him good evening I 
departed. Had I formed no resolution 
at all about stopping at the "Pump 
Saint " I certainly should not have 
stayed in tiiis house, which had aU 
the appearance of a framper's hostelry, 
and though I am very fond of the 
eonverantioB of (jwnpcrs, who are tb« 
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only people from whom yon can leora 
anything. I would much rather have 
tlie benetit of it abroad than in their 
own laiia. A little farther down I 
met a woman coming' Pp the ascent. 
She was tolerably respectably dressed, 
teemed about five-and-thirty, and was 
rather good-lonking'. She walked 
somewhat slowly, which was probably 
more owing to a lai^ handle which. 
she bore in her hand than to her path 
beinir np-hill. 



she, stopping and slightly .._... 

" Do you come from far? ' said I. 

" Not Tery far, yonr honour, but 
quit« far enough for a poor feeble 

" Are you Welsh J " said I. 

"Ooh no 1 your honour ; lamHary 
Bane from Dunmanway in the king- 
dom of Ireland." 

"And what are you doing hero J" 
•aidL 

"Ooh sure I I am traTelling the 
country with soft goods." 

" Are you going far ! " said I. 

" Merely to the Tillage a Kttle far- 
filer up, your honour." 

" I am going farther," said I, 
am thinkmg of passing the night at 
the ' Pump Saint.' " 

" Well, then, I would juat advise 
your honour to do no such thing, but 
to turn back with me to the village 
above, where there is an ilhrant inn 
where your honour will be well accom- 
modated." 

"O, I saw that as I came past." 
said I ; " I don't think there is much 
accommodation there." 

" 0, your honour is clane mistaken.; 
there i« always an illigant fire and an 
illigant bed too." 

''Is there only one bed ( " said I. 

" yes, there are two beds, one for 
the accommodation of the people of 
the house and the other for that of the 
■visiters.'' 

" And do the yisitors sleep together 
then i'' said I. ' 

"Oyesl -unleHB they wishtobeun* 
•ociable. Those who ore not disposed 
to be sooiahle sleeps i^i the chiinncy- 



" Ah,'' said I, "I see it is a very 
agreeable inn ; hosFCver, I shall go on 
to the ' Pump Saint.' " 

" 1 am sorry for it, your honour, for 

Jour honour's sake ; your honour won't 
e half so ilUgantij served at the 
' Pamp Saint ' as there above." 
" Of what religion are you ?" said I. 
" 0, I'm tt Catholic, just like yo'if 
hononr, for if I am not olanc mistaken 
your honour is an Irishman." 
" Who is yonr spiritual director ! " 

"Why, then, it is jist Father 
Tohan, your honour, whom of course 
yonr honour knows. 

" yes ! '' said 1 ; " when yon next 

" What 
honour?" 
" ShoTsha Borroo," said I. 
" Oh, then I was right in taking 

Jour honour for an Inehman. None 
ut a raal Faddy bears that name. 
A credit to your honour ia your name, 
for it is a famous name,* and a credit 
to your name is your honour, for it is 
a neat man without a bend you are. 
God blessyoni honour and good night! 
and may you find dacent quarters in 
the ' Pump Saint.' " 

Leaving Mary Bane I proceeded on 
my way. The evening was ratherfine 
but twilight was commg rapidly on, 
I reaohedTthe bottom of the valley and 
soon overtook a young man dressed 
something like a groom. We entered 
into conversation. He spoke Welsh 
and a httle English. His Welsh 1 
had great difficulty in understanding, 
as it was widely difierent from that 
which I had been accustomed to. E« 
asked me where I was going to; J 
replied to the " Pump Saint," and then 
inquired if ho was in service. 

^ 1 am," said he. 

" With whom do yon live f " said I. 

"With Mr. Johnes of Dol Cothi," 
he answered. 

Struck by the word Cothi, I asked if 
Dol Cothi was ever called Glyn Cothi, 

"Oyes," said he, "frequently.'' 



• Tha good gmtlewoninn wu probsMj 
thinking ol tb« cclsbmUd lilns Brlau Bg- 

TODilta >l*in Kt tb« botUa of Cl« it«rt. 
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R sudden upon the conntrf of my old 
fiieod Lewis OItd Cothi, thp trreatest 
pcHrt after Ab Owiljrm of all Wales ! " 

"Ib Cothi a ri»er!" aaid I to my 
companion, 

"itiB,"B&idbe. 

Presently ve came to a bridge oyer 

" Is thU riyer tbe Cothi >" said L 
" No." raid he, " this is the Twrch ; 
the bridtre U called Font j Twroh." 

" The bridge of Twrch or the hi^," 
■aid I to myself ; "thereisabridKBof 
the tame name in the Scottish Uuth- 



Innds, not far from the pass of llic 
Trosaachs. I wonder whether it has 
its name hvm the same cause as this, 
namely, from parsing over a river 
called the Twrch or Torek, which 
word in Gaelic signifies boar or hog 
even as it does in Welsh." It hnd 
now become nearly dark. After pro. 
ceediug some way fartbcr I asked the 
groom if we were far from the inn of 
the " Pump Saint." 

" Close by," said he, and presently 
pointing to a large buildinr on the 
rigbt-hand side he SLtid : " This is the 
inn of the 'Fnmp Baint,* air. Nos 
Da'ohi!" 



CHAPTER XCVI. 



I EXTESKD the inn of the "Pump 

Saint." It was a comfortable old- 
fashioned place, with a very large 
kitohen and a rather small parlour. 
Xho people were kind and attentive, 
and soon set before me in the parlour 
n homely but siivoury supper, and a 
foaming tankard of ale. After supper 
I went into the kitohen, and sittiug 
down with the good folks in an 
immense chimnev -comer, listened to 
them talking in their Carmarthenshire 
dialect till it was time to go to rest, 
when I was conducted to a large 
chamber where I found an excellent 
and clean bed awaiting me, in which 
I enjoyed a refreshing sleep occasion- 
ally visited by dreams in which some 
cf the scenes of the preceding day 
again appeared before me, bnt in an 
indistinct and misty manner. 

Awaking in the very depth of the 
n^ht I thought I heard the murmur- 
ing of a river; I Ustened and soou 
found that I had not been deceived. 
" I wonder whether that river ia the 
Cothi,'' said I, " the stream of the 
immortal Lewis. I will suppose that 
it is "^and rendered quite happy by 
the idea, I soon fell asleep again. 

I wose »b«at eight and went oqt 1« 



look about me. The village consists 
of little more than half-a-dozen 
houses. The name "Pump Saint" 
signifies " Five Saints.'' Why the 
place is called so I know not. Per- 
haps the name originally belonged to 
some chapel which stood either wher-j 
the village now stands or in the 
neighbourhood. The inn is a good 
specimen of an ancient Welsh hos- 
telry. Ita ^ble is to the road and its 
front to a little space on one side of 
the way. At a little distance up the 
road is a blacksmith's shop. The 
country around is intereating : on the 
north-west is a fine wooded bill — ta 
the south a valley through wliich flows 
the Cothi, a fair river, the one whoso 
murmur had come so pleasingly upon 
my eat in the depth of^ night. 

A^r breakfast I departed far 
Llandovery. Presently I came ta ». 
lodge on the Icft-hiind beside on or- 
namental gate at the bottom of an 
ue leading seemingly to a gentle- 

a seat. On inquiring of a woman 

who sat at the door of the lodge to 
whom the grounds belonged sbe said 
to Mr. Johnes, and that if I pleased I 
was welcome to see them, t went in 
and odvaqocd along the 4Teiro^ which 
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consistad of verjr noble ooka; on the 
rif(bt was & vole in which a bFELutit'iil 
brook was running north and eouth. 
Beyuud the vale to the east were fine 
■wooded hills. I thought I had never 
seen a more pleasing locality, thouj^h 
I saw it to great disadvantage, the day 
being dull, and the season the latter 
fall. Presently, on the avenue making 
a slight turn, I saw the house, a plain 
but comfortable gentleman's seat with 
winjM. It looked to the south down 
the dale. " With what satisfaction I 
oould live in that house," said I to 
myself, "if hacked by a conple of 
thousands a-year. With what gravity 
oould I sign a warrant in its library, 
and with what dreamy comfort trans- 
late an ode of Lewis Glyn ~ ' ' iv 
tankard of rich ale besi( I 

wonder whether the proprie id 

of the old bard and keepa e. 

Were I an Irishman instead r- 

folk man I would go in and ." 

Returning to the road I ^d 

on my Journey, I passed it 

y Rhanedd or the bridge ol i- 

nedd, a small river flowing __ a 

dale,thenbf ClasHywel, a lofty moun- 
tain which appeared to have three 
heads. After walking for some miles 
I oame to where the road divided into 
two. By a sign-post 1 sew that both 
led to Llandovei7, one by Porth y 
Rhyd and the other by Llanwrda. 
The distance by the first was sii miles 
and a half, by the latter eight and 
halt. Feeling quite the reverse' t 
tired I chose the longest road, namely 
the one by Llanwrda, along which I 
•ped at a great rate. 

In a little time I found myself in 
the heart of a romantic wimling dell 
overhung with trees of various kinds, 
which a tall man whom I met told me 
was called Cwm Dwr Llanwrda, or the 
Watery Coom of Llanwrda; and well 
might it be called the Watery Coom, 
for there were several bridges in it, 
two within a few hundred yards of 
each other. The same man told me 
that the war was going on very badly, 
that our soldiera were suffering much, 
and that the snow was two feet deep 
«t Sebastuno), 



village witha singular-looking church, 
close to which stood an enormous yew. 
I entered a valley which I ieamwl 
was the valley oi' the Towey. I di- 
rected my course to the north, having 
the river on my right, which runs 
towards the south in a spacious bed 
which, however, except m times of 
flood, it scarcely half fills. Beautiful 
hills were on either side, partly culti- 
vated partly covered witn wood, and 
here and there dotted \vith farm- 
houses and gentlemen's seats; green 
pastures which descended nearly 
to tha river occupying in general 
the lower parts. After journeying 
about four miles amid this kind of 
sc f 1 came to a noble suspension 
bi , and crossing it found myself 
in lit a quarter of an hoar at Lian- 
as about half-past two when I 
ai 1. I put up at the Castle Inn 
ai rthwith ordered dinner, which 
was served up between four and live. 
Daring dinner 1 was waited upon by 
a strange old fellow who spoke Welsh 
and English with equal fluency. 
"What countryman are you?" 

" An Englishman," he replifd. 
" From what part of England?" 
" I'rom Herefordshire." 
" Have you been long here 5 " 
"Oyes! upwards of twentv vears." 
" How came you to learn Welsh ?" 
" 0, I took to it aid soon picked it 



"No? 7 



1 read it f " 



lid I. 



" Can you. read English ?" 

"Yps,Ican; that is, a little." 
' Why didn't you try to learn ta 
read Welsh > " 

" Well, I did i but I could make no 
hard of it. It's one thing to speak 
Welsh and another to read :t." 

"Icanread Welsh much better than 
I can speak it," said I. 

" Ah, you are a gentlemon — gentle- 
folks always find it easier to learn to 
read a foreign lingo than to speak it, 
but it's quite the oontrarr with wB 
PWT lelfes." 
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" One of the most profound truths 
even uttered connected with lan- 
([flage," liaid I to niyatlf. I asked him 
if there were mony Ohuroli oS Englajid 
people iu Llandoverv. 

" A good many," no replied. 

"Do yen belong tothe Chuioti}'' 
■aid I. 

"Yes, I do." 

" If this were Sundajr I would go to 
ohurcK," said I. 

" 0, if you wish to ^o to churoh you 
can go to-nifdit. This is Wednesday, 
and there will be service at half-past 
ail. If you like I will come for vou." 

" Pray do," said I ; " 1 should like 
ahove all things to go." 

Dinner oyer I sat before the fire oe- 
casionally dozinir, occasionally sipping 
Bglassof whisky-and-water A little 
after six the old fellow msde bis ap- 
pearance with a kind of Spanish hat 
on his head. We set out, the night 
was very dark ; we went down a long 

the west. " Hu>v many churehe: 
■ -- - ,■(, ■■ - ■ 



time the serrjoe oommenoed ; it was 
in Welsh. When the litanies wera 
concluded the clergyman, who ap- 
peared to be a middle-aged man, and 
who had rather a line TOioe. began to 
preach. His sermon was from the 
liathPsalm: "Am hynny hoffais dy 
gorchymynion yn mwy nag anr:" 
Therefore have I loved tSv com- 
mandments more than goLd."^' The 
sermon which was extempore was de- 
livered with great earnestness, and I 
make no doubt was a, very excellent 
one, but owing to its being in SoutJi 
Welsh I did not derive so much benefit 
from it as I otherwise might have 
done. When it was over a great 
many got up and went away. Observ- 
ing, nowever, that not a few remained, 
I determined upon remniniuK too. 
When every thing was qniet the clergy- 
man descending from the ]>u1pit re- 
paired to the vestry, and having taken 
off his gown \ ' ' ' ' 



there 



I Llandovery ! said I to my 



_ __i, but yon are not g . „ 
to Llandovery Churoh but to that of 
Llanfair, in whichour cleriiymandoes 
duty once or twice a week. 

"Is it far?" said I. 

" no i just out of the town, only 
a few steps faTther." 

Wb seemed to pass over a bridge 
and began to ascend a rising ground. 
Beveral people were going in the some 
direction. 

■' There," said the old man, "follow 
with these, and a little farther up you 
will oome to the chnrch, which stands 
on the right-hand," 

He then left me. I went with the 
rest and soon came to the church. I 
went in and was at onoe oonducled by 
an old man who I believe was the 
sexton to a lurge pew close against 
the southern wall. The inside of the 
ehnrob was dimly lighted : it was long 
and narrow, and the walls were 
painted with a yellow colour, The 
pulpit stood againiit the northern wall 
near the altar, and almost opposite to 
the pew ift which I tat. After a little 



the ensuing 
Sabbath. Ha spoke with much fer- 
vency, enlarging upon the high im- 
portanoe of the nnly communion and 
exhorting people tJ^ come to it in a tit 
state of mind. When he had finished 
a man in a neighbouring pew got up 
and spoke about his own un worthiness, 
saying this and that about himself. 









and dwelling particularly on his 

charitableness and tbemalicioug plea- 
sure which ho took in the misfortunes 
of his neighbours. . The clergyman 
listened attentively, sometimes saying 
" Ah I " and the congregation also 
listened attentively, a voice here and 
there frequently saying "Ah," When 
the man had concluded the olei^man 
again apoke, making observations on 
what he had heard and hoping that 
the rest would be visited witn the 
same contrite spirit as their friend. 
Then there was a hymn and we went 

The moon was shining on high and 
cast its silvery li^jht on the tower, tile 
church, some fine trees which bqt- 
rounded it and the ooD^gationgoiDs 
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home; afew of the better dressed were 
talking to each other m EngliBh, but 
with an acoent and pranimciation 
which rendered the discoum almMt 
tuuntelligible to ay tan. 



I found my way buck to my inn and 
went to bed after musing awhile oa 
the concluding scene of whiob I had 
been witness in the chuioh. 



CHAPTER XCVir. 



dency to frost. X brciikfoBted, and 
havinfr no intention of proceeding on 
my journey that day, I went to take 
a leisurely view of Llandovery and 
the neighbonthood. 

Llandovery is a small but beautiful 
town, situated amidst fertile meadows. 
It is a water-){irdled spot, whence its 
name Llandovery or Llanymdyfri, 
which signities the church surrounded 
by water. On its west is the Towej, 
and onita east the river Bran or Brein, 
which desoending fiom certain lofty 
mountains to the north-east runs int« 
the Towey a little way below the 
town. The most striking; object which 
Llandovery can show is its castle, from 
which the inn, which stands near to it, 
has its name. This Ciistlc, majestio 
though in ruins, stands on a ^reen 
mound, the eastern side of which is 
washed by the Bran. Little with re- 
spect to its history is known. One 
thing, however, is certain, namely 
that it was one of the maDV stronf^- 
hiilda, which at one time beloni^ed to 
Griffith ap Nicholas, Lord of Dinevor, 
one of the moat remarkable men which 
South Wales has evei produced, of 
whom a brief account here will not be 
out of place. 

Griffith ap Nicholas flourished to- 
wards the concluding port of the reign 
of Henry the Sixth, Ho was a power- 
ful chieftain of South Wales and 
possessed immense estates in the coun- 
tiesofCarmarthKn and Cardigan. King 
Henry the Sixth, fully aware of his 
importance in his own conntrf , be- 
atowed upon him the oommiMion of 



the captaincy of Eilgarran, a strong 
Toyel castle situated on the southern 
bonk of the Teivi a few miles above 
Cardigan. He hod many castles of his 
own, in which he occasionally resided, 
but his chief residence was Dioevor, 
half way between Llondovpry and 
Carmarthen, once a palace of the king-g 
of South "Wales, from whom GriiEth 
traced lineal descent. He was a man 
very proud at heart, but with too 
much wisdom to exhibit many marks 
of pride, speaking generally with the 
utmost gentleness and suavity, and 
though very brave never addicted to 
da:ihing into danger for the mere soke 
of displaying his valour. He was a 
great master of thu English tongue, 
and well acquainted with what learn- 
ing it contained, but nevertheless was 
passionately attached to the language 
and literature of Wales, a proof of 
which he gave by holding a congress 
of bards and literati at Carmarthen, at 
which variouB pieces of eloquence and 
poetry were recited, and certain al- 
terations introduci^d into the canons 
of Welsh versiiication. Though hold- 
ing offices of trust and emolument 
under the Saiou, he in the depths of 
his soul detested the race and would 
have rejoiced to see it utterly .extir- 
patiid from Britain. This hatred of 
hia against the English was the causa 
of his doing that which cannot be jus- 
tified on any principle of honour, 
giving shelter and encouragement to 
Welah thieves who were in the habit 
of plundering and ravaging the Eng- 
lish border*. Though at the head <tt 
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« nnd warlike dan which 

was BtroDglyDttnched to him OD various 
accountB. Griffith did not exactly oc- 
cupy a bed of roses. He hod omonRBt 
his neighbours four powerful enemies 
who enTied him hislarire poBsessioiiB, 
with whom he had continnal disputes 
about properW and privilege. Power- 
ful enemiei they may well be called, 
U they were no le«8 personajres than 
Humphrey Duke of Buckinftham, 
Uiuhard Duke of York, who begaa 
the contest for the crown with King 
Htnry the Sixth, Jasper Earl of Fem- 
faroke, son of Owen Tudor, and half- 
bnither of the king, and the Earl of 
Warwick. These nccused him at court 
of being a comforter and harbourer of 
thieves, the result being that he wu 
dttprived not only of the commission ol 
the peace but of the captaincy of Eil- 

Srran which the Earl of Pembroke, 
rough his influence with his half- 
brother, ]irocnred for himself. They 
moreover induced William Borley and 
Thomaa Corbet, two justices of the 
peace for the county of Hereford, to 
frraut awarrant for his apprehension on 
tne KTound of his being in league with 
the thieyes of the Marches. Griffith in 
the bosom of his mighty claa bade de- 
fiance to Saion warrants, though once 
having ventured to Hereford he nearly 
fell into the power of the ministers of 
justice, only escaping by the interven- 
tion of Sir .John Scud amore, with whom 
he was connected bv marriage. Shortly 
afterwards the civil war breaking out 
tfie Duke of York apologized to Griffith 
and besought his assistance against 
the king, which the chieftain readily 
enoutrh promised, not out of afiection 
tor York but from the hatred which 
he felt, on account of the Eilgurran 
alTair, for the Earl of Pembroke, 
who had tided, very naturally, with 
his half-brother the king and com- 
manded his forces in the west. 
Griffith fell at the great battle of Mor- 
. timer's cross, whion was won for York 
by a desperate charg-e made right at 
Pembroke's banner by Griffith and his 
Welshmen when the rest of the 
Yorkists were waveriuK. His last 
words were " Welcome, Death 1 sinoo 
honour and Tictory moke for ni." 



Tlie power and wealth of Griflith 
ap Nicholas and also parts of his cha- 
racter have been weU described byone 
of his hards, Gwilym ab leuanHen, 
in an ode to the foOowii^ effect : — 

"GtUBtli sp Mlebolu. who llks tliM 
For oulth and powgr and mijotr I 
Wbich Bi»t ktwiind, I aiilDCit uj, 
On eiUiBT Bide of Toinj gay, 
From hence to wfaen it niseta tha bHni, 
Trees or etotel; towan ot tbloe I 
The chair of Judgment then didatgala. 
But not la iteaJ tn jadpnenta vain — 
To tbse apon tbrltidgmeiit cbalr 
FroiD near and far do crowds nrpatr ; 
Bnt thoagh betwlit tbe weak and alront 
No qneatiana rove of ri^bt and wrong'. 
The gtrong and weak to Um would bis ; 
The atrong to do tbea i^Jary. 
And to the weak tbou wina wonldat deal 
Aud wonlilst trip np tfaa nighty heeL 
A lion nnto the lofly ttaon, 
A Umb onto U>e weak and low. 
lloch tboD rewmblert Nudd of yon, 
fiarpauinG all wlio went before ; 
Like bill! thou'rt f.mM for bniiery. 
For noble blrtb and high decrt-e. 
Hail, captain of Kilgarran'a bold I 



Hailul 



Lil Jnatio 



ertaln. duabria'a choice 
kt tha f 



atl 



1 caatlea high conteaa thy iw^, 
Dcnn pitlHcea thy hand* oliey. 
Agonal my ckiief, with enTy flred. 
Three dakea and jodgea two cans|>ir*d. 
Bat tbon a daniitleaB front didst show. 
And to retreat they were not alow. 
O, with what gratitnde t> bard 
„...-. > .... ... .. ,^)||,pjr5^ word; 






.la in rlrei 



I of aortert Bound ; 
Th* aaga consealeth what he knows. 
A deal of talk no wiadom ahowi ; 
The (age ii eilont u tbe gisT*, 
Whilal of hli lipa tha fool la bUto ; 
Thy aniile doth arery joy Iniput, 
Of bith a fouotaiu is thy heart ; 
Thy hand la atrong, thine eye ii keen. 
Thy head o'er srety head ia asea." 

The church of Llandovety is a larjre 
edifice standing at tbe southern ex- 
tremity of the town in the vicinity of 
theTowey. The outside exhibits many 
appearances of antiquity bnt the in- 
tenor has been sadly modernized. It 
contains no remarkable tombs ; I was 
pleased, however, to observe upon one 
ot two of the monnments the name of 
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Eyoe, the appellation of the great 
olaa to which Griffith op Hicnolna 
belonged ; of old the ree:*'' ^'^''^ "' 
South Wales. On inquiring- of the 
(^lerk, an intelligent young nan who 
Ghowed me over the Bacred editice, as 
to the state of the Church of Eufrland 
at Llandovery, he raTfl me a rery 
cheering accoant, adding, however, 
that bfiore the arrival of the present 
incnmbent it was very low indeed. 
"What is the olergyman'B name?" 
said I ; "I heard nim preach lost 
night." 

" I know yon did, sir," said the 
clerk bowing, "for I saw you at tho 
service at jUanl'air — his name is 
Uughes." 

" Any relation of the dergyman at 
Tregaron i " said I. 

" Own brother, sir," 

" He at Tregaron bean a very high 
character," s,nid L 

" And very deservedly, sir,'' said 
the clerk, " for he is an excellent 
ipan ; hei8,however,notmoreworthy 
of his high character than his brother 
here is of the one which he bears, 
which is equally high, and which the 
Tery dissenters have nothing to say 
against." 

" Have you ever heard," said I, 
" of a man of the name of Kees 
Fritchard, who nreaohed within these 
walls some two hundred years ngo?" 
"Kees Pritchard, sir! Of course T 
have — who hasn't heard of the old 
vicar — the Welshman's candle i Ah, 
he was a man indeed ! we have some 
good men in the church, very good ; 
but the old vicar — where shall we find 

"ts he buried in this chnrchf" 
saidL "No, sir, he was buried out 
ubroad in the churchyard, 
wall by the Towey." 

" Can you show ] 
said I. No sir, nor oan anyone; 
his tomh was swept away more than 
a hundred years a^ by a dreadful 
innndadon of the nver, which swept 
away not only tombs hut dead bodies 
out of graves. But there's his house 
in the market-place, the old vicarage, 
which you should go and see. I 
would go and ihow it you myself hut 



I have chnrch matters jnst now to 
attend to — the place of church clerk 
at Llandovery, long a sinecure, is 
anything but that under the present 
clcrgvman, who though not a Rees 
Pritunard is a very zealous Christian, 
and not unworthj^ to oreach in the 
pulpit of the old vicar.'* 

Leaving the church I went to see 
the old vicarage, but before saying 
anything respecting it a few word* 
about the old vicar. 

liees Pritcbard was born atLlan> 
dovery, about the year 1675, of re- 
spectable parents. He received the 
rudiments of a classical education at 
the school of the place, and at the 
age of eighteen was sent to Oxford, 
being intended for the clerical pro- 
fession. At Oxford he did not dis- 
tinguish himself in an advantageoui 
nianner,_ being more remarkable for 
dissipation and riot than application 
in the pursuit of learning, lietuming 
to Wales he was admitted into the 
ministry, and after the lapse of a few 
years was appointed vicar of Llan- 
dovery. His conduct for a consider- 
able time was not only unbecoming a 
clergyman but a human being in any 
sphere. Drunkenness was very pre- 
valent in the age in which he lived, 
but Rees Prilchard was so inordinately 
addicted to that vice that the very 
worst of his parishioners were scan- 
dalized and said :^" Bad as we may 
be we aie not half so bad as the 
parson." 

He was in the habit of spending 
the greater part of his time in the 
public-house, from which he was 
generally trundled home in a wheel- 
barrow in a state of utter insensibility. 
God, however, who is aware of what 
every man is capable of, had reserved 
Eees Pritchard for great and noble 
thin^, and brought about his conver- 
sion m a very remarkable manner. 

The people of the tavern whieh 
Rees Pritchard frequented had a 
lai^ he-goat, which went in and 
out and mingled with the guests. 
One day Rees in the midst of his 
orgicB called the goat to him and 
offered it some ale ; the creature, far 
^from refosing it, diknk greedily, and 
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Buon becoraing: intoxicated fell down 
upoa the. floor, where it lay quivering. 
tu the great deligrht of Bees Fritohard, 
who nnde its djunkeimeBB a Bnbjeot 
of jest to his boon companions, who, 
howevar, Boid nothing, being Btraoli 
mtb horror at Bach conduct in a 

terson who was placed axaang them b> 
e a pattern and example. Before night, 
however, Pritehaid became himself 
intoxicated, and w«a trundled to the 
vioarsfe in Uie usual manner. During 
the whole of the next day he was 
very ill and kept at home, but on 
the followinij one he again repaired 
to the publio-hoase, sat doini and 
called for Ms pipe and tankard. The 
goat was now perfectly reoorered and 
was standing nigh. No Boonei waa 
the tankard brought than Bees taking 
hold of it held it to the goat's mouth. 
The creature , however, turned away 
its head in disgust and hurried out 
of the room. IHiis circumstanoe pro- 
duoed an instantaneous effect upon 
Keee Pritohard:— "My GodL" said 
he to himself, "is tnis poor dumb 
creature wiser than I r Yes^ surely ; 
it has been drunk, but havmg once 
experienced tho wretched conse- 
quences of drunkenness, it refuses 
b) be drunk again. How different 
is its conduct to mine I I, after 
haying experienced a hundred limes 
the filthiness and misery of drunken- 
ness, have still persisted in debasing 
myselfbelow the condition oF a beast. 
0. if I persist in this conduct what 
have I to expect but wretohedness 
and contempt in this world wid eWr- 
nal perdition in the next t But thank 
God it is not yet too late to amend ; I 
am atill alive — I will become a new 
man — the goat has tauicht me a 
lesson." Smashing his pipe he left 
his tankard nntasted on the table, 
went home, and became an altered 

Different as an angel _of light is 
from the fiend of the pit was Rees 
Pritchard from that moment from 
what he had been in former days. 
For upwards of thirtj years hs 
preached the Oospcl as it had never 
been preached before in the Welsh 
tongue sinoe tLs time of Saint Paul, 



his wanderings found his way to 
Britain and preached to the inhabi- 
tants the inestimable ef&cacy of 
Christ^s bloodshedding in the &irest 
Welsh, having like all the other 
wostles the miraculous gift of tongues. 
Hie good vioor did more. In the 
short intervals of relaxation whioh he 
allowed himself from the labour of 
the miniBtry during tiiose yesis he 
composed a number of poetical pieces 
which after his death were gatnered 
together into a volume and published, 
under the title of " Canwyll y Cymry : 
or, tte Candle of the Wdshman." 
This work, whioh has gone through 
almost countless editions, is written m 
common easj; measures, and the 
uage is so plain and simple that it 

iteliigible tJ^ the homeliest hind 

who speaks the Welsh language. All 
of the pieces are of a etriotly devotional 
character, with the exception of one, 
namely a welcome to Charlus, Prinoe 
of Wiues, on his return from Spain, 
to whioh country he had gone to see 
the Spanish ladye whom at one time 
he sought as bride. Some of the 
pieces are highly curious, as they bear 
upon events at present forgotten ; for 
example, the song upon the year 1629, 
when the com was blighted throughout 
the land, and "A Warning to the 
Cumtv to repent when the Plague of 
Blotches and Boils was prevalent in 
London." Some of the pieces ara 
written with astonishing v^ur, for 
iple " The Song of the Huabond- 

. and " God's Better than All," 

of which last piece the following is a 
literal translation. 

QoD'a Bams Tain All. 
Ood's batter tban h> 



TbBQ 



wtboc 



te tben 



win. 



IK wMltb t 
Ood'* better tbmn all tlut » or can be. 
Better tlun father, tban mother, than Dnn 
Better Ibin ricbei, oft proving a oune, 
Better than Martha or Uar; eren— 
Better bf br ii tb* Ood or heaven. 
1( Ood for Cb; portion thon bast ta'en 
Thsn's Chilit to lupport thee in erory pail 
The world to rupsot thee thon wilt giia, 
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Of the boat at portloni thoa oLoico dldit 
• mike 

When thon th« blsh God to th7»lt dldit 

A. porUon whicb Dona fnm thy gnap on 

rend 
Whilst tb« nm ud tha mooD on their ooiina 

■baU wend. 
ffhen tliB ann growi duk ftud tha Daan 

Whso the atus tball drop knd mmiooi 

dread. 
Whan the earth ihsll nmiih iilth Iti pomp* 

Thy portion etlll (ball renialD enUrs. 

Then lot Dot thy benrl tboagh distreued. 



Bedin It not till tby dylnf day. 

The old Tieamge of Llandovery is a 
very leige mansion of dark red brick, 
frontinif the principal street or market- 
plaoe, and with its baok to a green 
meadow bounded by the river Bran, 
It is in a very dilapidated oonditian, 
and is inhabited at present by various 
poor families. The principal room, 
whicli is said to have been the old 



many respects a remarkable apartment. 
It is of large dimensiona. 'ihe roof is 
curiously inlaid with stucco or mortar, 
and is traversed from east to west by 
an immense black beam. The tire- 

Jilace, which is at the south, is Ter; 
arge and seemingly of hijj-h antiquity. 
The windows, whicn are two in num- 



ber and look westward into the rtreet, 
have a quaint and singnlar appeamnoe. 

Of all the houses in Llandovery tiia 
old vioarage is by far the most worthy 
of attention, irrespeotivo of lie 
wonderful monument of God's provi- 
dence and Brace who once inhabited it. 

The reverence in which the memory 
of Bees Pritchard is still held in 
Llandovery the following anecdote 
wHL show. As I was standing in the 
principal street storing intently at 
the antique Ticarage, a respeotable- 
looking farmer came up and was about 
t^ pass, but observing how 1 was em- 
ployed he stopped, and looked now at 
me and now at the antique house. 
Presently he said : — 

" A fine old place, is it not, sir? but 
doTOn know wno lived there i " 

Wishing to know what the man 
would say provided be thought I was 
ignorant as to the ancient inmata, I 
turned a face of inquiry upon him ; 
whereupon he advanced towards me 
two or three steps, and plaoing his faoa 
BO close to mine that his nose nearly 
touched my cheek he said in a kind of 
piercing whisper — 

"The Vicar.'" 

Then drawing his face baok he looked 
me full in the eyes as if to observe the 
effect of his intelligence, gave me two 
nods as if to say, " He did, indeed," 
and departed. 

The Vicar of Llandovery had then 
been dead nearly two hundred years. 
Truly the man in whom piety and 
genius are blended is immortal upon 
earth. 



CHAPTER XCVIII. 



On the tenth I deported from Llan- 
dovery, which I Imvo no hesitntion in 
saying is about the pleasantest little 
town in which I have halted in the 
course of my wanderings. I intended 
to sleep at Gutter Vawr it ;qlace wine 



twenty miles distant, just within Ola- 
morganshire, to reach which it would 
he necessary to puss over part of a 
range of wild hills, generally called 
tho Black Mountains. I started at 
about ten o'clock ; the momio; wm 
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loweriog:, and there were oooasionol 
nhowers of rain and hail. 1 passed 
by Eees Pritchard's church, holding 
nj hat in my hand as I did so, not 
nut of reapect for the building, but 
from TeTCTenoe for the memory of the 
Baiuted man who of old from its pulpit 
called einners to repentance, and whose 
remainB Blumbei in the churobyard 
anlesB washed away by some frantic 
bnrat of the neig-hbonring Towy, 
CrosBinft a bridge over the Bran, just 
before it enters the greater stream, I 
proceeded alon^ a road mnninff nearly 
south and having a ranfre of fine hills 
on the east. Presently violent gTista 
of wind came on, which tore the sear 
leaves by thousands from the tree* of 
which there were plenty by the road- 
sides. After a little time, liowerer, 
this elemental hurly-hnrly passed 
away, a rainbow made its appear- 
ance and the day became compara- 
tively fine. Turning to the south- 
cost under a hill covered with oaks, 
I left the Tttle of the Towy behind 



Methodist, as bitter aa her beer' 
only half of which I could get 

Leaving Llangadoff I pushed for- 
ward. Ine day was now tolerably 
fine. In two or three hours I came 
to a glen, the sides of which were 
beautifully wooded. On my left was 
a river, which ottme roaring down 
&om a range of lofty mountains right 
before me to the south-east. The 
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and aoon caught a elimpse of some 
very lofty hilla which I ' ' 

be ihe Black Mountains. 



hich I supposed t 



and totally obBcured them from my 

In about an hour I reached Llan- 
gadog, a large village. The name aig- 
uifies the Church of Oadog. Oodog 
was a British saint of the fifth cen- 
tury, who after labouring amongst Ml 
own countrymen for their spiritual 
good for many years, crossed the sea 
to Brittany, where he died. Scarcely 
had I entered Llangodug when a great 
shower of rain came down. Seeing 
an ttucicnt-looking hostelry I at onct 
mode for it. In a large and oomfort- 
able kitchen I found a middle~agec. 
woman seated by a huge deal table 
netir o blazing fire, with a couple of 
large books open before her. Sitting 
own on a chair I told her in English 
to brin^ me a pint of ale. She did so 
andagfunsatdowntoherboolcs, which 
on inquiry I found t« be a Welsh Bible 
end Concordance. We scon got into 
discourse about religion, but did not 
«xactly agree, for she was a bitter 



the Sawdde or Southey. the lofty 
range the Black Mountains. Parsed 
a pretty village on my right standing 
something in the shape of a semi- 
circle, and in about holf-an-hour 
came to a bridge over a river which 
I anppoaed to be the Sawdde which 
I had already seen, but which I sub- 
sequently learned was an altogether 
different stream. It was runninc- 
from the south, a wild fierce flood 
amidst rocks and stones, the waves 
uU roaring and foaming. 

Aftor some time I reached another 
bridge near the foot of a very lofty 
ascent. On my left to the cast upon 
a bank was a small house on one side 
of which waa a wheel turned round 
by a flush of water running in a little 
artificial canal ; close by it were two 
amull cascades, the waters of which 
and also those of the canal ]>asscd 
under the bridge in the direction of 
the west. Seeing a decent- look in c 
man engaged in sawine a piece ot 
wood by the roadside I asked him 
in Welsh whether the house with IJie 
wheel was a fiour-mill. 

"Nage^" said he, "it ia a pandy, 
f ullin g mill." 
_ " Can you tell me^ the name of n 
river," said I, "which I have left 
about a mile behind me^ ia it the 
Sawdde i" 

"Nage," said he. "It is the Llei- 

Then looking at me with great 
curiosity he asked if I came from 
then. 

""S--, 
from there." 

" I am glad to hear it," said }t\ 
" for 1 have long wished to see a maa 
from the aortli country." 
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"Did you never Bee one before?" 
■aid I. 

" Never in my life," he replied : 
" men from the north country seldom 
Bhow themaelveB in these parts," 

" Well," said I J " 1 am rot ashamed 
to aay that I come from the north." 

"Ain't youS Well, I don't know 
that you nave any partioular reason 
to be ashamed, for tt is rather your 
misfortune than your fault ; but the 
idea of any ons coming from the 
north— ho, ho 1" 

"Perhaps in the north," Boid I, 
" they lau^h at a man from the 

" Laugh at a man from the ionth I 
No, no ; thoy oan't do that." 

"Whv not?" said I; "why 
ehouldn t the north laugh at the 
south as weil as the south at the 

"Why shouldn't it f why, you talk 
like a fool. Ilowcould the north laugh 
at the south as long- as the south re- 
mains the south and the north the 
north i Laugh at the Boutli I you 
talk like a fool, David, and if you 
go on in that way I shall be angry 
with you. However, I'll eicuae yi" 
you are from the north, aud what 
one expect from the north but n 
sense i Sow tell me, do you of the 
north eat and drink like other people 
What do you live upon ? " 

" Why, as for myself," said I, " 
irenerolly live on the best I can get." 

" Let's hear what you eat; oaeo 
and eggs i " 

" yes ! I eat bacon and eggs when 
I can get nothing better," 

" And what do you drink ! Canyon 
drink ale?" 

" yea," said I ; " I am very fond 
of ale when it's good. Perhaps you 
will stand a pint? 

" Hm," Bald the man looking Bome- 
what blank; "there 18 no ale in the 
Pandy and there is no publio-house 
near at hand, otherwise — — —Where 
■re you (foiug to-night ; " 

"To Gutter Vawr.'' 

" Well, then, you had better not 
loiter ; Gutter Vawr ia a long way off 
over the mountain. It will be dark, 
j am afraid, long before you get 1« 



Gutter Vawr. Good evening, David 1 
I am glad to have seen you, for I 
have lonjf wished to see a man from 
the north country. Good evening ! 
you will find plenty of good ale at 
Gutter Vawr.'* 

I went on my way. The road led 
in a south-eastern direction gradually 
upward to very lofty regions. After 
walking about half-an-hour I saw 
a kind of wooden house on wheels 
drawn by two horses coining down 
the hill towards me. A abort black- 
looking fellow in brown-top boots, 
corduroy breeches, jockey coat and 
Jockey cap sat on the box, holding 
the reins in one hand and a long whip 
in the other. Beside him was a 
swarthy woman in a wild flaunting 
dress. Behind the box out of the 
fore part of the caravan peered two 
or three black children's heads. A 
pretty little foal about four mouths 
old came frisking and gambolling 
now before now beside the horses, 
whilst a colt of some sixteen months 
followed more leisurely behind. 
When the caravan was about t£n 



pointed aloft I exclaimed : — 

" Shoon, Kaulomengro, ahoon! In 
DibhelS nav, where may tu be Jawing 
to?" 

Stopping his caravan with consider- 
able diifloiilty the small black man 
glared at me for a moment like a wild 
cat, and tlien said in a voice partly 
SQflppish, partly kind : — 

"Savo snan tu? Are yoa one of 
the IngrinesJ" 

" 1 am the chap what certain folks 
calls the Romany Rye," 

" WeU, I'U be jiggered if I wasn't 
thinking so and it I wasn't penning 
BO to my juwa as we were welling 
down the enong." 

"It is a long time since we last 
met. Captain Bosvile, for 1 suppose 
' may call you Captain now," 

" Yes ! the old man has been dead 

id buried this many a year, and hia 
sticks and til^ee ore now mine. Poor 
soul, I hope he is happy ; indeed I 
know he is, for he lies in Cookleshell 
churchyard, the place he was always 
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so fond of, and has Iiu SimdaT wftist- 
coBt on him with the fine gold Duttons, 
which he was always so proud of. 
Ab, yon may well call it a lone time 
HDoe wa met— why, it can't be less 
tlian thirtr year." 

"Bomettiin^ abont that— yon w^i 
a boy then of abont fifteen." 

"So I was, and you a tall younf 
slip of abont twon^ ; well, how dii 
you ooma to jin mande i " 

"Why, I knew you by yonr fight- 
ing mug — there aa't suoh anotha 
mug in England," 

'Tfomoretherean't— my old father 
always used to say it — '' 



near Bruimnagem when you wen 
traTellin? about with Jasper Petu- 
lengro and — I say, what's beeome □: 
the young woman yoa used to keep 
company with ? " 

"I don't know. 

"You don't I Well, she w«i a fine 
yonnff woman and a vartuonfl, 1 
member her knocking down and giv- 
ing a btaok eye to my old mother, 
who wa» wonderfully deep in Uo- 
many, for makioK a bit of a gillit 
about you and she. What '"" 



f} Lord, how my memory fiLils 
0, here it is : — 
" Ando beikho tljt cuO 
Okh pt*b t<h khiTd — 
Tn lersiqne udo barkho ^naM 
Teh coibBtslut por idoo.' 

" Have yott seen Jaaper Petulenrro 
Utelyfsaidl.. 

" Yes, I have seen him, but it w 
a very considerable distance. Jasper 
Petulengto doesn't oome near the 
likes of we now. Lordl you oan't 
think what grand folks he and his 
wife have become of late years, and 
all along of a trumpery Til which 
•ome body has written about them. 
Why, they are hand and glove with 
the Queen aad Prince, and folks say 
that his wife is going to be made 
dame of honour, and Jasper Justice 
of the Peace and Deputy Ranger of 
Windsor ^ark." 



VALES. [chap. xana. 

" Only think," said I. " And now 
tell me. what brought yoa into 
Wales ( ■' 

"What brought me into Wales! 
II] tell you ; my own fool's head. I 
was doing nicely ia tie Kaulo Gav 
and the neighbourhood, when 1 must 
needs pack up and oome into these 
parts with bag and baggage, wife 
and childer. I thought that Wales 
was what it was some thirty years 
agone when our foky used to say— for 
I was never here before — that there 
was something to be done in it ; but 
I was never more mistaken in my life. 
The oountry is overrun with Hindily 
mesorey, woild Irish, with whom the 
Romany foky stand no eliance. The 
fellows underwork mo at tinkering, 
and tlie women outsoream my wife at 
telling fortunes— moreover, they say 
the oountry is theirs and not intended 
for niggers like we, and as they are 
generally in vast numbers what can a 
poor little Roman family do but fleo 
away before them? a pretty journey 
I have made into Wales. Had I not 
contrived t« pass off a poggado bav 
en^ro — a broken-winded horse — at a 
fair, I at this moment should bo 
without a tringorusohee piece in my 
pocket. I am now making the best 
of my way back to Brummagem, and 
if ever I come again to this Eindity 
oountry may Calcraft naah me." 

"I wonder you didn't try to serve 
some of the Irish out," said I. 

" I served one out, brother ; andmy 
wife and ohilder helped to wipe off a 
little of the score. We had stopped 
on a nice green, near a village over 
the hills in GlamorganBhire, when up 
comes a Hindity family, and bids us 
take ourselves off. Now it so hap- 
pened that there was but cue man 
and a woman and some childer, so I 
lauffhed, and told them to drive us off. 
Well, brother, without many words, 
there was a regular scrimmage. The 
Hindity mush came at me, the Hin- 
dity muahi at my juwa, and Uio 
Hindity chaves at my ohai. It didn't 
last long, brother. In less than three 
minutes I had hit the Hindity mush, 
who was a plaguey big fellow, but 
couldn't fight, just Duder the ptunt vf 
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the chin, and ient kim to the gnmnd 
with b11 his senses gone. My juwa 
had almost Boratcbed an eye out of 
the Hindihr mnahi, and my ohai had- 
sent the Hindity childer Bcampering 
over the rreen. ' Who has iot to 
quit nowP said I to the Hindity 
mash after he had got on his legs, 
looking like a man who has been cut 
down after hauKing jiut a minute and 
a half. ' Who has ^ notice to quit, 
now, I wonder i ' Well, brother, he 
didn't say anything, nor did any of 
them, but after a little time they all 
took themselveB off, with a cart they 
had, to the Boutb. Just as they got 
to the edge of the green, however, 
thc^ turned round and gave a yell 
which made all our blood cold. J 
knew what it meant, and stiid, "This 
is no place for ns.' So we got every- 
thing together, and came awav ; and, 
though the horses were tirea, never 
stopped till we had got ten miles from 
the place ; and well it was we acted 
as we did, for, had we stayed, 1 have 
no doubt that a whole Hinditv clan 
would have been down upon us before 
morning and cut our throats," 
" Well," Boidl, "farewell, I 



" Farewell, brother ! '' said Captain 
BosvUe ; and, giving a cry, he cracked 
his whip and set his horses in mo- 

" Won't you give us sixpence to 
drink!" cned Mrs. Bosvile, with a 
ratber shrill 



way in which you take leave of an old 
friend i Hold your tongue, and let 
the Ingrine gentleman jaw on his 
way." 

I proceeded on my way as fast as I 
lould, for the day wob now closing in. 
My progress, however, was not very 
great ; for the road was steep, and 
was oontinuaUy becoming more so. 
In about half-an-hour J came to a lit- 
tie village, consisting of three or four 
houses ; one of them, at the door of 
which several oarts were standing, 
bore the sign of a tavern. 

"What is the name of this place i" 



said I to a man who Was breaking 

stones on the rood. 

" Capel Gwyufa," said be, 

Esther surprised at tho name. whioK 
signifies in English the Chapel of the 
place of bliss, I asked the man why it 
was called so. 

"I don't know,'' «aidthe man. 

"Was there ever a chapet bere(" 



"Idi 



I't know, air; there is none 

" I daresay there was in the old 
time," said I to myaelf, as I went on, 
"in which some holy hermit prayed 
and told bis beada, and occasionally 
received benighted strangers. What 
a poetical word that Gwynfa, place of 
bliss, is. Owen PuRh uses it in bis 
translation of ' Paradise Lost' to ex- 
press Faradiee, for he has rendered the 
words Paradise Lost bj[ Coll Gwynfa 
—the loss otthe place of bliss. I won- 
der whether the old scholar picked up 
thewordhere. Hot unlikely. Strange 
fellow that Owen Pugh. Wish I had 
seen him. No hope of seeing him now. 
except in the heavenly Gwynfa. 
Wonder whether there is such a place. 
TomFsynethinksthere'snot. Strange 
fellow that Tom Payne. Norfolk man- 
Wish I had never read him." 

Presently 1 oame to a little cottage 
with a toll-bar. Sueing a woman 
standing at the door, I inquired of her 
the name of the gate. 
" Cowslip Gate, sir.'' 
" Has it any Welsh naraef** 
" None that I know of, sir." 
This place was at a considerable al- 
titude, and commanded an extensive 
view to the south, west, and north. 
Heiffhts upon heights rose behind it 
to the east. Prom here the road ran 
to the south for a little way nearly 
level, then turned abruptly to the 
east, and was more steep than ever. 
After the turn, I had a hu^ chalk 
cliff towering' over me on the right, and 
a ohalk precipice ou my left. Night 
was now coming ou fast, and, rather 
to my unoasiness, maases of mist 
began to pour down the aides of the 
mountain. I hurried on, the road 
making frequent turnings. Presently 
the mist swept down npoa me, ana 
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WHS EO thick that I oould only see a 
few jarda before me. I was now 
obl^ed to slacken my pace, and to ad- 
vance with Bome degree of caution. I : 
moTcdonin. this way for some time, 
when suddenly IheoM anoiee, as if a 
number of carts were coming rapidlr 
down the hill. I stopped, and stood I 
with my back close against the hi^h 
bank. The noise drew nearer, and in 
a minute I saw indiatinotly tbrongh 
the mist, horses, carts, and forma of 
men passing'. In one or two cases the 
wheels appeared to be within a few 
inches of my feet. I let the train (fo 
by, and then cried out in English, 
" Am I riirht for Gutter Vawr ?" 

"Heyf" said a voice, aftera mo- 
mentary inter ral. 

"Am I right for Gutter Vawr»" I 
shouted yet loader. 

"Yes sure!" said a voice, probably 
the same, 

Then instantly a mnch rongher 
voice cried, "Who the Devil are you i" 

I made no answer, but went on, 
whilst^ the train continued its way 
rumbling down the mountain. At 
length I gained the top, where the 
rond turned and led down a steep de- 



•cent towards the south-west. It was 
now quite nia-ht, and the mist was of 
the thickest kind. I could just set 
that there was a frightful preeipioe on 
my left, so I kept to the right, han- 
ging the eideof the hiU. As T descend- 
ed 1 heard every now and then loud 
noises in the vale probably proceeding 
from stone quarries. I was drenched 
to the skin, nay, through the skin, by 
the mist, which I venly believe was 
more penetratin g than that described 
byAbGwilym. When I had proceeded 
about a mile I saw blazes down below, 
reaemblitig those of furnaces, and soon 
after came to the foot of the hill. It 
was here pouring with rain, but I did 
not put up my umbrella as it was im- 
possible for me to be more drenched 
than I was. Crossing a bridge over a 
kind of torrent, 1 found myself amongst 
some houses. I entered one of them 
from which a blaze of light and a roar 
of voices proceeded, ana on inqairing 
of an old woman who confronted me 
in the passage, I found that 1 had 
reached my much needed haven of rest, 
the tavern of Gutter Tawr in the 
ouunty of Glamorgan. 
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The old woman who confronted me in 
the passage of the inn turned out to be 
the landlady. On leamiog that I in- 
tended to pass the night at her house 
she conducted me into a small room on 
the right-hand side of the passage, 
which prsved to he the parlour. It 
was cold and comfortless, for there was 
no £re in the grate. She told me, how- 
ever, that one should be lighted^ and 
going out presently returned with a 
couple of buxom wenches, who I soon 
found were her daughters. The g;ood 
lady had little or no English, iixe girls, 
however had plenty, and of a good 
kind too They soon lighted a fire and 



then the mother inquired if I wished 
for any supper. 

" Ctrtainly," said I, " for I have 
not eaten anything since I left Llan- 
dovery. What can I have f" 

" We have veal and bacon," said 



veal and baoon, and ] 

complain. But pray tell me what pro- 
digious noise is that which I hear on 
the other side of the passage ?" 

" It is only the miners and the car- 
ters in the kitchen making merry," 
said one of the girls. 

" Is there a good fiie there )" said L 
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"0 yes," said the girl, "we have 
always a good fire in the kitohen." 

" Well then," said I. " I sh^ go 
there till supper is ready, for I am wet 
to the skia, and this fire casta very 
little heat." 

" You will find them a rough set in 
\ho kitchen," said the icirl. 

" I don't care if I do," said I ; " when 
people are rough I am civil, and Ihave 
always found that civility beats rough- 
ness in the long- rua." Then going- out 
1 crossed the passage and entered the 
kitchen. 

It was nearly filled with rough un- 
kempt fellows Bmokicg, drinkinR', 
whistling, BJaging, shouting or jab- 
bering, some in a standing, some in a 
sitting posture. My entranoe seemed 
at onoe to bring everything to a dead 
stop ; the smokers ceased to smoke, the 
hand that was conveying the glass or 
the mug to the mouta was ajreated in 
air, tho hurly-burly ceased and every 
eye was turned upon mewitha strange 
inquiring stare. Without allowing 
myself to be disconcerted I advanced 
to the fire, spread out my hands before 
it for a minute, gave two or threedeeu 
ahs of comfort, and then turning round 
said: "Rather a damp night, gentle- 
men — fire cheering to one who has 
oome the whole way from Llandovery 
— Taking a bit of a walk in Wales, to 
see the scenery and to observe the 
manners and cnstoms of the inhabit- 
ants — Fine country, gentlemen, noble 
prospects, hill and dale — Fine people 



Britons — Hope I don't intrude— other 
room rather cold and smoking— If I 
io will retire at once— don't wish to 
interrupt any gentlemen in their avo- 
cations or debberations — scorn to do 
anything nngenteel or calculated to 
(five ofience — hope I know how to be- 
have myself — ought to do so — learnt 
Kimmar at the High school at Edin- 
tgh." 

"Offenoe, intrusion!'' cried twenty 
voices. " God bless yonr honour! no 
intrusion and no ofience at all — sit 



down— sit here — won't 
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nold 



seat in the chimney-coL_— ., 

no seat for me whilst you are here, it 
belongs to you — sit down in it," and 
laying hold of me he compelled me to 
sit down in the chair of dignity, whilst 
half-a-dozen hands pushed' mugs of 
beer towards my face ; these, however, 
I declined to partake of on the very 
satisfactory ground that I had nut 
taken supper, and that it was a bad 
thing to drink before eating, more 
especially after coming out of a mist. 

" Have you any news to tell of the 

Lr, sir?" said a large rough fellow, 

10 was smoking a pipe. 

" The last news that I heard of the 
. ir/' said 1, " was that the snow was 
two feet deep at SebastopoL" 

" I heard three," said tbe man ; 

however, if there be but two it mnst 

be bad work for the poor soldiers. I 

pose ^ou think that we shall beat 

Russians in the end." 

' No, 1 don't," said I ; "the Bnesians 

a young nation and we are an old ; 

they are coming on and we are going 
off; every dog has its day." 

" That's true," said the man, " but 
I am sorry that you think we shall not 
beat the Russians, for the Kussians are 
a bad set." 

"Can you ajieak Welsh?" said a 
darkish man with black bristly hair 
and a small inquisitive eye. 

" 0, 1 know two words in Welsh," 
said I, " hara y caws." 

" That's bread and cheese," said the 
man, then turni ng to a neighbour of 
his he said in Welsh: "He knows 
nothing of Cumraejr, only two words ; 
we may say anything we please ; he 
can't understand -ua. Wnat a long 
nose he has !" 

" Hind that he an't nosing ns," said 
bis neighbour. " I should be loth to 
wager that he doesn't understand 
Welsh ; and after all he didn't say 
that he did not, but got off by saying 
be understood those two words." 

"No, he doesn't understand Welsh," 
said the other; "no 8ais understands 
Welsh, and this is a Sais. Now with 
regard to that piece of job-work whioh 
you and I undertook." And forth- 
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The coTnpanjK 



1 got iato ite old 



traia, drimcing and smoking and 
making a moat terrifio hullabaloo. 
Nobody took any farther notice of me. 
I Bat mug iu the ohimney-oorner, try- 
ing to dry my wet things, and as tiie 
*"-* ry great partially Buooeeded. 






e to tell me that my supper waa 



IcBAt. zax. 

old man said slowly and deliberately: 
" Why, iir, the long and short of it is 
this : we hare got it into our heads 
that you naderatand eTeiy word of 
onr discouTHe ; now, do you or do you 
notf " 

" UnderBtand OTery word of yoor 
dlBCOUTse," said I ; "I wish I did ; I 
ironld give five ponjids t« nndetBtaild 
every word of your diBoourse." 

" That's a cleTerattem.pt to ^t off, 
sir," said the old man. "hnt it won't 
exactlvdo. Tell us whether you know 
more Welsh than bara y caws ; or to 
speak more plainly, whether you un- 
derstand a good deal of what wesfty." 

" Well," said I, " I do understand 
more Welsh than bars y caws — I do 
underetand a conBiderobie part of a 
Welsh oonrersation— moreover, I can 
read Welsh and have the life of Tom 
O'r Nant at my fingers' enda," 

" Well, sir, that is speaking plain, 
and I will tell you plainly that we 



" Geutlemen, T thank you for your 
civility : I am now ^tng to supper i 
perhaps before I turn in for the night 
I may look in upon you again." Theu 
without waiting for en answer I left 
the kitoben and went into the other 
room, where I found a large dish of 
veal cutlets and fried bacon awaiting 
me, and also a smoking bowl of pota- 
toes, Orderinga jugof ale I sat down, 
and what with hunger and the good- 
nesB of the fare, for everything was 
tirat-rate, made one of the Mst suppers 

I ever made in my life. ,__ ,._ ._ , 

Supper over I called for a gUsB of. don't like to have straitgers among 
whiskey-and-water, over which I who understand our discourse, mi 
trifled for ahout haK-an-hour and especially if they be gentlefolks." 

then betook myself again to the kit- " That's strange, said I : 

ch«n. Almost as soon as I entered, 
the company, who seemed to be dis- 
cussing some point, and were not 
making much hurly-burly, became 
silent and looked at me in a suspicious 
and uneasy manner. I advanced to- 
wards the fire. The old man who 
had occupied the seat in the chimney- 
corner and had resigned it to me, had 
ORain taken possession of it. As I 
drew near to the fire he looked upon 
the ground, and seemed by no means 
disposed to vacate the place of honour ; 
alt«r a few moments, however, he got 
up ondofiered me the seat with a slight 
motion of his hand and without sapng 
B word. I did not decline it but sat 
down, and the old gentleman took a 
chair near. Universal silence now 
prevailed; snllen looki 



whether he understands the discourse 



but it la 

not so in Wales." 

"What have you got to oonoealf" 
said I, " I suppose you ore honest men." 



•■ii»; 



said the old 
tell yoa, once for 
like strangers to 



ind I saw clearly enough that I 
was not welcome. Frankness was 
now my only resource. " What's the 
matter, gentlemen!" said I; "jou 
are silent and don't greet me kindly ; 
have I given you any cause of of- 
fence?" No one uttered a word in 
teply ba nearly a niinat«, when the 



all, that V 

listen to ou 

" Come," said I, " I will not listen 
to your discourse, hut you shall list«n 
to mine, I have a wonderful deal 
to say if I once begin ; I hare been 
pvprywhers." 

' Well, sir," said the old n 



yoa have anything t 



tell u 






" Have you erer been in Russia J*' 
shouted a voice, that of the large 
rough fellow'who asked ma the 4ue»> 
tion about the Unssian war. 
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"0 yes, I have been in Bnssia," 
•Bid I. 

" Well, what kind of a country is 
itf" 

" Very different from this," said I, 
" which is a little eoiintry up in a 
comer, full of hilh and mountains ; 
that is an immeniie oountry, extend- 
ing from the Baltic Sea to the aonlineB 
of China, almost aa flat as a, pancake, 
there not being a hill to b« seen for 
nearly two thousand miles." 

" A Tery poor country isn't it, 
always covered with ice and snow i" 

"U no; it is one of the ricbcBt 
countries in the world, producinf? all 
kinds of grain, with noble rivers 
intersectinR- it, and in some parts 
covered with stat«l7 forestB. In the 
winter, which is rather long, there 
is a gtKid deal of ice and snow, it :' 
true, but in the summer the weatht 
is warmer than here." 

"And are there any towns an 
cities in Hussia, sir, as there are i_ 
Britain?" sold the old man, who had 
resigned his seat in the chimney- 
corner to me ; "I suppose not, or if 
there be, nothing equal to Hereford 
or Bristol, in both of which I hare 

"O yes," said I, " there are plenty 
of towns and cities. The two prin- 
cipal ones are Moscow and Baint Pe- 
tersburg, both of which are capitals. 
Moscow is a fine old city, far up the 
country, and was the original seat of 
empire. In it there is a wonderful 
buildinfr called the Kremlin, situated 
on a hiU. It is partly palace, partly 
temple, and partly fortress. In one 
of its halls are 1 don't know how 
many crowns, taken from various 
kings, whom the Russians have con- 

Juered. But the moat remarkable 
ling in the Kremlin is a huge bell in 
a cellar or cave, close by one of the 
churches 1 it is twelve feet high, and 
the sound it gives when struck with 
an iron bar, fur there are no clappers 
to Uussian heUa, is so loud that the 
Mmmon Russians say it can be heard 
over the empire. The other city, 
Baint Petersburg, where the court ge- 
nerally reside, is a modern and very 
Sue uty i •<> line indeed, that I have 
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no hesitation in saying that neither 
Bristol nor Hereford is worthy to bo 
named in the same day with it. Many 
of the streets are miles in length and 
Btraig-ht as an arrow. The Nefsky 
Prospect, as itis called, astreet which 
runs from the grand square, where 
stands the Emperor's palace, to the 
monastery of Saint Aleiander Nefsky, 
is nearly three miles in length and is 
full of noble shops and houses. Tho 
Neva, a river twice as broad and 
twice as deep as the Thames, and 
whose waters are clear as crystal, 
runs through the town, having on 
each side of it a superb quay, fenced 
with granite, which affords one of ths 
most delightful walks imaginable. It 
I hud my choice of all the cities of the 
world to live in, 1 would choose Baint 
Petersburg," 
"And did you ever see the Em- 

rrorJ" saidtlie rough fellow, whom 
have more than once mentioned, 
" did you ever see the Emperor 
Nicholas!" 

I have seen him fre- 

is he? 

of colossal stature, with a 

fine, noble, bnt rather stern and se- 
vere aspect. I think I new see him. 
with his grey cloak, cocked hat, and 
white waving plumes, striding down 
the Nefsky Prospect, and towering by 
whole head over other people." 
" Bravo ! Did you ever see him at 
tie head of his soldiers ? " 

"0 yesl I have seen thcEraperor 

'iew forty thousand of his chosen 

troops in the Champs da Mars, and a 

famous sight it was. There stood the 



Two-thirds of them were cavalry, and 
each horseman was mounted on a 
beautiful blood charger of Cossack or 
English breed, and arrayed ina superb 
tmiforni. The blaze, glitter and glory 
were too much for my eyes, and I was 
frequently obliged to turn them away, 
"''" 1 scene upon the whole put me in 

jd of an immense field of tulipi 

of various dyes, for tho colours of 
the dresHB, of the banners and Om 
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fit wen." 

" UraTO I " said twenty Toicea ; 
" the gentlemui apeaks like an 
areithiwr. Have jou been in othec 
lOQDtiies besidea Euaaia i " 

"0 yes! I have been in Turkey, 
the people of which are not Christians, 
but frequently put Christians to 
shame by their erood faith and 
honesty. I have been in the land of 
the Maugrabina, or Moors — a people 
who live on a aavoury dish, culled 
oousDOuaoo, and have the i^loomiest 
facea aud the most ferocious hearts 
under heaven. I have been in Italy, 
whose people, though the most clever 
in the world, are the most anhappy, 
owicK to the tyranny of a being called 
the rope, who, when I saw him, 
appeared to he under the influence of 
strong drink. 1 have been in Portu- 
gal, the people of which supply the 
whole worid with wine, and drink 
only water themselveB. I have been 
in Spain, a very tine country, the 

jple of which are never so happy 



" Yet, sir, pray do ; we all love 

ghost atones. Do tell na the ghost 
at«rv of Spain." 

Thereupon I told the company IiOp* 
de Vega's ghost story, which ia de- 
cidedly the beat ghoat story in the 

Long and lond was the applause 
which followed the condasion of the 
graud ghoat story of the world, in the 
inidst of which I got np, baida the 
company good-night, and made my 
exit. Shortly afterwards I desired to 
be shown to my sleeping apartment. 
It was a very small room upstairs, in 
the back part of the house ; and I 
make no doubt was the chamber of 
the two poor giris, the landlady's 
daughters, as I saw variooa articles of 
female attire lying about. The apirit 
of knight-errantry within me waa not, 
however, sufSciently strong to pre- 
vent me from taking possession of 
the female dormitory ; bo, forthwith 
divesting myself of every portion of 
my habiliments, which were steaming 
like a boiling tea-kettle. I got into bed 
between the blankets, and in a minute 
was fast in tiie atma of Horpheiu. 



Homing. — A ChatrleM Soma.— Tha Carter.— < 
aided Llb«rtr.~-Cleriisil Prafeislau.— Da ' 
Spirit Auolher Pcopla. 

I SLEPT soundly through the night. 
Atahouteighto clock on the following 
morning I got up and looked out of 
the window of my room, which fronted 
the north. A strange scene presented 
itself: a roaring brook was foaming 
along towards the west, just under the 
window. Immediately beyond it was 
a bank, not of green turf, grey rock, 
or brown mould, but of coal rubbish, 
coke and cinders ; on the top of this 
bonk was a fellow performing soma 
dirty office or other, with a apade and 
borrow ; beyond him, on the aide of a 



hill, was a tramwoy, np which a horM 

was strainiogidrawingaloadof some- 
thing towards the north-west. Beyond 
the tramway was a grove of yellow- 
lookin^ firs ; beyond the grove a range 
of white houses with blue roofa, occu- 
pied, I supposed, by miners and their 
lamiliea ; and beyond these I canght a 
sight of the mountain on the top of 
which Ihadbeenthenight before, only 
a partial one, however, as large masses 
of mist were still hanging about it. 
The morning was moiat and dripping, 
and nothing could look more oheerieaa 
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and uncomfortable than the entire 

I put on my thirgfs, vhich wi 
still not half di^, and went down ii 
the little parlour, where I found — 
excellent tire awaiting me, and a table 
spread for breakfaat. The breakfast 
was delicious, oonaiatine of excellent 
tea, buttered toast and Qlamorgun 
eauaages, nhicb I reallf think are not 
a whit inferior to those of Epping. 
After breakfast I went into the kitchen, 
which wafl now only occupied by two i 
three people. Seeing a lEirge brush on . 
dresser, Itook it up, and was about to 
brush my nether nabiliments, which 
were terribly bespattered with half- 
dried mire. Before, however, I oould 
begin, np started one of the men, a 
wild shook-headed feUow dressed hko 
a carter, in roi«h blue frieze coat, 
yellow broad corduroy trowsers, grey 
woollen stockings and highlows, and 
F-natcbing the brnah out of my hand, 
fell to brushing me most TtgOTOUBly, 
purring and blowing all the time in a 
most ■fremendoua manner. I did not 
refuse his services, but let him go on, 
and to reward him, as I thought, spoke 
kindly to him, asking him various 
questions. "Are you a carter f" 
said I. No answer. " One of Twm 
O'r Hanfa people i " Ho answer. 
"Famous fellow that Twm O'r Nant, 
wasn't he i Did you ever hear how 
he got the great tree in at Carmarthen 
Gate? What is wood per foot at 

8 resent; Whom do you cart for! 
r are yon your own master i If bo, 
how many horses do you kee^ ! " 

To not one of these questions, nor 
to a dozen others whioh I put, both in 
BDelish and Welsh, did my friend 
witti the brush return any verbal 
answer, though I could occasionally 
hear a kind of stifled giggle prooeed- 
ing from him, Havmg at length 
thoroughly brushed not only my 
clothes, but m^ boots and my hat, 
which last article he took from my 
head, and placed on ogain very 
dexterously, alter brushinp it, he put 
the brush down on the dresser, and 
^en advancing to ma made me a bow, 
■nd waving his forellnger, backwards 
ind forwajTOs. before my face, he Haid, 



by, I 
wTulel 



with a broad prin: '■Nice gentleman 
— will do anything for him bit answer 
questions, and lot him hear my dis- 
coarse. Love to listen to his pleasant 
stories of foreign lands, ghosts and 
tylwith teg ; but before nim deem it 
wise to be mum, quite mum. Know 
what he comes about. Wants to hear 
discourse of poor man, that he may 
learn from it poor man's little ways 
and invirmities, and mark them down 
in one small, little book to serve for 
fun to Lord Palmeraton and the other 
great gentlefolks in London, fiics 
man, civil man, I don't deny ; and 
elebber man too, for he knows Welsh, 
and has been everywhere— but fox — 
old fox— lives at Plas y Cadno.* 

Having been informed that there 
a considerable iron fonndry close 
I thought' it would be worth my 
le to go and see it. I entered the 
premises, and was standing and look- 
ing round, when a man with the 
appearance of a respectable mechanio 
came up and offered to show me over 
'' ■ ' e. I gladly accepted his offer, 
ihowed me all about the iron- 
foundry. I saw a large Bt«am-engine 
at full play, terrible furnaces, and 
immense heaps of burning, craokling 
cinders, and a fiery stream of molten 
metal rolling along. After seeing 
what there was to be seen, I offered a 
piece of silver to my kind conductor, 
which he at once refused. On my 
asking him, however, to go to the inn 
and have a friendly glass, he smiled, 
and said he had no objection. So we 
went to the inn, and had two friendly 
glasses of whisk ey-and- water together, 
and also some discourse. 1 asked him 
if there were any English employed on 
emises. "None," said he, "nor 
either; we are all Welsh." 
Though he was a Welshman, his name 
"as a Tery common English one. 

After payinp the reckoning, which 
only amounted to three and sixpence, 
I departed for Swansea, distant about 
thirteen miles. Gutter Vawr consists 
of one street, extending for some little 
way along the Swansea road, tbe 
foundry, and a number of huts and 
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hoiueB Mattered here and there. The 
population ie composed almost entirely 
of miners, the workers at the foondry, 
and their families. For the first two 
or three miles the country through 
^vhiohl passed did not at all prepossess 
me in favonr of Olamorganshire : it 
conaiBted of low, sullen, peaty hiUa, 
Subaeqaently, however, it improved 
rapidly, becoming- bold, wild, and 
plinsantly wooded. The aspect of the 
day improved, also, with the ap- 
jjeiiraaoB of the country. When I 
first started the morning- wa* wretched 
and drizzly, hut in less than an hour 
it cleared up wonderlully, and the 
sun heg-an to flash out. As 1 looked 
on the bright luminary I thought of 
Ab Owilym's ode to the sun and 
Glamorgan, and with breast heaving 
and with eyes full of tears, I began tc 
repeat parts of it, or rather of a trans, 
lation made in my happy boyish 
yeait!— 

" Ewb mom, beiiign of eoniitmuio*. 
Upon GUmorgaD*« pennon p^kncB 1 
Eiuh aftornoon In bei\Dbj uleiir 
Abore my own dear bonodB nppeu t 
Blight outllue of n bleued cltmn, 
Affiln, tfaoDqh innli, ariu ■ablims— 
Upon Dif errand, airirt vspalr, 
And nnto greea Glamorgan b«r 
Good daja and terms of conrtoaj 
From my dear coautrf and (rom me I 
Mora ronnd — bat need I thee command I — 
Itachalkwhitehalli.HhIchshMTrulBUmd— 
Pleasant thy own pavilioue too— 
Ita lleldi and orclmrdB fair to view. 
" O, plaannt t> tby Uak and high 
In radiant warmth to roam the tVj, 
To keep from ill that kindly ground, 
It* moult and farmt, where mead is fooDd, 



Where hoiti to hall t)i«e ahall npetsnd. 
Where lad> are bold and 1s»m blund, 
A Uod 1 oft from bill (bat's high 
Have gAKed upon with raptnr'd oje ; 
When matdsare trained In Tirtne'gaohool, 
Where dDteam wlvei (pin dainty wool ; 
A oonntry with each gift mpplied, 
Ooofrontinf Comwkll'a ollf& of pride." 

Came to Llangnick, a hamlet situ- 
ated near a tremendous gorge, the aides 
of which were covered with wood. 
Thence to the village of Tawy Bridge, 
st the bottom of a beaatifnl valley. 



Olamorganshire. Continaine 
my course, I passed by an enormous 
edifice whioh st«od on my rig;ht hand. 
It had huge chimneys, which were 
casting forth amoke, and from -within 
I heaid the noise of a steam-engine 
and the roar of furnaces. 

"What place is tliisf" soidltoa 
boy. 

"Gwaitb haiam, sir; ym perthyn 
i Mr. Pearson. Mr. Pearson's iron 
works, sir." 

I proceeded, and in about hulf-an- 
hour saw a man walking before me in 
the same direction in which I was. 
He was going very briskly, but I soon 
came iip to him. He was a small, 
well-made fellow, with reddish hair 
and ruddy, determined countenance, 
somewhat tanned. He wore a straw 
hat, checkered shirt, open at the neck. 



stockings^ and in his lutnd he 
held a stout atick, with which, just 
before I overtook him, he stmoK a 
round atone which lay on the ground, 
sending' it flying at least fifty yards 
before him on the road, and following 
it in its flip-ht with a wild and some- 
what startling halloo. 

" Good day, my friend," said I : 
" you seem to be able to use a stick." 

" And sure I ought to be, your 
honour, seeing as how my father 

ight me, who was the best fighting 

n with a stick that the Shanavests 

. . jr had. Uany is the head of a 

Caravaut that he has broken with 

lC such an Alpeen wattle as the one 

n carrying with me here." 

A goad thing," said 1, " that there 

are no Old Waistcoats and Cravats at 

present, at least bloody &ctioiu bear- 

■- ig those names." 

Your honour thinks to! Faith I 
_ am olane of a contrary opinion. T 
wish the ould Shanavests and Cam- 
TButs were fighting still ; and 1 among 
them. Faith 1 there was some life in 
Ireland in their daya." 

' ' And plenty of death too," said I. 

How fortunate it is that the Irish 
have the English among tiiem, to pre- 
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"The Englifih prevent the Irish 
from euUin^ each other's throats I 
Well I if they do, it is only that they 
may have the pleasure of outtingtbem 
themselves. The bloody tyranto 1 too 

iontt has their foot been "" " 

Deck of poor old Ireland." 

" How do the English tyiauniw 
over Ireland?" 

" How do they tyrannise over herf 
Don't they prevent her from haTing 
the free exercise of hei Catholio reli- 
gion, and make her help to support 
their own Protestant one i " 

" Well, and don't the Koman Ca- 
tholics prevent the Protestants from 
having the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, whenever they happen to be the 
most numerous, and don't they make 
them help to support the lUtman Ca- 
tholio religion ? ' 



go about with a head unbroken." 

"Then why do you blame the Pro- 
testanU for keeping the Bomans a 
Lttle under i '' 

" Why do I hlame them f A purty 
question I Why, nn't they wrong, 
and an't we right?" 

" But they say that they are right 
and yon wrong, 

"They say I who minds what they 
say ? Havn't we the word of the 
blessed Pope that we are right i " 

" And they say that they have the 
word of the blessed Gospel that you 
we wrong." 

"The Gospel! who cares for the 
Gospel i Surely you are not going to 
compare the Gospel with the Pope } " 

" Well, they certainly are not to be 
named in the same day.^' 

" They are not i Then good luck to 
you! Wearebothofthesameopinion. 
Ah, I thoufi-ht your honour was a role 
OatJiolJc. Now, tell me from what 
kingdom of Ireland does your honour 
hail?" 

" Wliy, I was partly educated in 



the hand of a ooimtryman to yonr 
honour. Ah, it 'tis asy to be seen 
from the learning, which your honour 
shows, that your honour is from Mun- 
ster. There s no spot in Ireland like 
Hnnster for learning. What says the 
old song ? 



" Hoorah for learned Monster ! and 
down with beggarly, thievish Con- 
naught 1 I would that a Connaught 
man would come athwart me now, 
that I might break his thiers heed 
with my Alpeen." 

" You don't seem to like the Con- 



a parcel of beggarly thievish black- 
guards. So your honour was edicated 
in Munster, I mane partly edicated. I 
suppose by yoursaymg that you were 
partly edicated, that your honour was 
intended for the clerical profession, 
hut being over fond of the drop was 
forced to lave college before your edi- 
cation was quite completed, and so for 
want of a better profession took up 
with that of merchandize. Ah, the 
love of the drop at college has pre- 
vented many a clever yoitng fellow 
from taking holy orders. Well, it's a 
pity but it can't be helped. I am fond 
of a dron myself, and when we get to 
— ■ — - shall be happy to offer your 
honour a glass of whiskey. I hope 
your honour and I shall splice the 
mainbraoe together before we part." 

"I suppose, 'said I, "by your talk- 
ing of splicing the mambrace that yoa 

am, yonr honour, and hail from 
the Cove of Cork in. the kingdom ( 1 
Munster." 

I know it well," said T. "Jtis 
the best sea-basin in the world. Well, 
how came you into these parts i " 

" I'll tell your honour ; my ship is 
at Swansea, and having a relation 
working at the foundry behind us I 
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a diBputa 

head, I gave him a. ■wipe, jumi 
□TerboonT and swam aslwre.^ At 
that I sailed for Cuba, got into the 
roerchanta' ■arvice there and roade 
several voyages to the Black Coast. 
At present! am in the serrioe of the 
merchants of Cork." 

"Iwonder that rou are not now in 
the royal serrioe,' said I,*' since you 
are so fond of fig'bting. There is hat 
work going on at present up the Black 
Sea, and brave men, espeoiaUy Irish 
men, are in great request," 

" Tea, brave Irishmen are always in 
great request with England when she 
has a battle to fight. At other times 
they ere left to lie in the mud with 
the chain round their necks. It has 
been so ever sines the time of De 
Conrcy, and I suppose always will be 
so, unless Iriehmen all become of my 
mind, which is not likely. Were the 
Irish bU of my; mind, the English 
would find no Irish champion to fight 
their battles when the French " "■" " 
BuEsiana oome to beard them." 



y De Couroy," said I, " yon 
■cne man whom the King of Ed|, 
confined in the Tower of London after 



taking from him hia barony 
county of Cork." 

"Of courae, your honour, and whom 
he kept in the Tower till the King of 
France sent over a champion to insult 
and heard him, when the king was glad 
to take De Couroy outof the dungeon to 
fight the French champion, for divil 
a one of hia own English fighting men 
dared take the Frenchman in hand." 

_" A fine fellow that De Courcy," 

"Rather too fond of tba drop though, 
like yonr honour and myself, for after 
he had caused the French champion 
to See hack into Fiance he lost the 

£ ■eater part of the reward which the 
ing of England promised him solely 
by making too free with the strong 
drink. Does your honour remember 



"Then your hononr shall. Bight 



glad was the King of England when 
tbe French champion fled hook t» 
France, for no sooner did the dirty 



. . strength and courage filled 
the whole world, than he betook him- 
self hack to his own country and was 
never heard of more. Right glad, I 
say, was the Eisg of England, and 
gave leave to De Conroy to return to 
Ireland, ' And yen shall have,' said 
he, ' of the barony which I took from 
you all that you can ride round oa the 
firstdayof yourretum.' So De Courcy 
betook himself to Ireland and to hi's 
barony, hut be was anything bat a 
lucky man, this De Courcy, for his 
friends and relations and tenantry, 
hearing of his coming, prepared a 
grand festival for him with all kinds 
of illigant viands and powerful liquors, 
and when he arrived there it was wait- 
ing for him, and down to it he sat, 
and at« and drank, and for joy of see- 
ing himself once more amongst hia 
friends and tenantry in the ball of hia 
forefathers and for love of the drop, 
which he always had, he drank of the 
powerful liquors more than he ought, 
and tbe upshot was that he benune 
drunk, agus do bhi on duine maith si 



and when be awoke he found that h< 
had but two hours of day remaining 
to win back his brave barony. How- 
ever, he did not lose heart, but mounted 
his horse and set off riding as fast as a 
man just partly recovered from infoii- 
oation could he expected to do, and he 
contrived to ride round four parishes, 
and only four, and these four parishes 
were all that he recovered of his hravs 
barony, and all that he had U> live 
upon till his dying day, and all that 
he had to leave to hia descendants, 
so that De Couroy could acarcely be 
called a very lucky man, after all." 

Sbc/tly after my friend the sailor 
had concluded his account of De 
Courcy we arrived in the vicinity of 
a small town or rather considerable 
village, tt stood on the right-hand 
aide of the road, fronting the eas^ 
having a high Tomontia hiU behind n 
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" What place u this ? " eaidl tomy 

companion. 

" ThiB IB , yonr honour ; and 

here, if your honour will accept a glass 
of whiskey we will splice the main- 
jirace together." 

"Thank you," said I; "but I am 
in haste to get to Swansea. Horeoyer, 
if 1 am over fond of the drop, as you 
SB.J I am, the aooner I beinn to prac- 
tise abstinence the better." 

"Very true, your honour I Well, 
at any rate, when your honour gets to 
SwaoBea, you will not be able to say 
that Pat Flanna^an walked for miles 
with your honour along the road, 
without offering your hcmonr a gla«3 
of whiskev," 

" Nor shall Pat Flannagan be able 
to Bay the aamo thing of ray honour. 
I have a shilling in ray pocket at Pat 
nannagan's service, if ne chooses to 
splice with it the maiubruoe for him- 
self and for me." 

"ThaAk your honour ; but I have 
a shilling in my own pocket, and a 
dollar too, and a five-pound note 
besides ; so 1 needn't be beholden for 
drink money to anybody under the 

" Well then, farewelll Here's my 
hand ! — Slan lent a Phatroio vti Plan- 
naiian 1 " 

" Slan leat a dhuino-uasail I " said 
Pafrick, givinif me his hand ; " and 
health, hope and happiness to ye." 

Thereupon he turned aside to 

and 1 continued my way to Swansea. 
Arrived at a place called Olandwr, 
about two miles from Swansea, I found 
that I was splashed from top to foe, 
for the roads were frightfully miry, 
and was sorry to perceive that my 
boots bad given way at ihe soles, large 
pieces of which were sticking out. I 
must, however, do the poor thinga the 
justice to say, that it was no wonder 
tjiat the^werein this dilapidated con- 
dition, for in those boots I nad walked 
at least two hundred miles, over all 
kinds of paths, since I had got them 
soled at Llangullen. "Well," said 1 
(u myself, "itTon'tdotoshawmyself 



at Swansea in this condition, more 
especially as I shall go to the best 
hotel ; I must try and get myself mado 
a little decent here." Seeing a little 
inn, on my right, I entered it, and 
addressing myself to a neat comfort- 
able landlady, who was standing 
within the har, I said : — 

" Please to let me have a glass of 
ale ! — and hearkee ; as I have been 
walking along the road, I should be 
glad of the aervioes of the ' boots.' " 

" Very good, air;" said the landlady 
with a curtsey. 

Then showing me into a nice little 
sanded parlour, she brought me the 
glass of ale, and presently sent in a lad 
with a boot-jack to minister to me. 
0, what can't a little money effeotf 
For sixpence in that small nice inn, I 
had a glass of ale, my boots cleaned 
andthe e.tcrescences cutoff, myclothes 
wiped with a dwile, and then passed 
over with a bruah, and was myself 
thanked over and over again. Start- 
ing again with all the spirited confi- 
dence of one who has just cast off his 
slough, I soon found myself ia the 
suburbs of Swansea. As I passed 
under what appeared to be a railroad 
bridge I inquired in Welsh of an 
ancient-looking msn, in coaly habili- 
ments, if it was one. He answered in 
the same language that it was, then 
instantly added in English : — 

" You have taken yonr last farewell 
of Wales, sir; it's no use speaking 
Welsh farther on." 

I passed some immense edifices, pro- 
bably manufactories, nnd was soon 
convmeed that, whether I was in. 
Wales or not, I was no longer amongst 
Welsh. The people whom I met aid 
not look like Welsh. They wen. 
taUer and bulkier than the Cambrians, 
and were speaking a dissonant Engliuk 
jargon. The women had much the ap- 
pearance of Dutch fishcrwomen ; some 
of them were carrvin^ huge loads oa 
their heads. I spoke in Welsh to two 
or three whom lovertook. 

"No Welsh, sir!" 

" Why don't you speak WekhJ'' 



aid I. 



r learnt it. TV't 
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■' TVho are yoti then } " 
"English; some oaUs na Flam- 

"'^p ahl" eaid I to myself} "I 
had forgot." 

PrcBently I entered the biwn, a 
large, bustling, dirty. Bloomy plaoe, 
and inquiring for the nrat hotel was 
directed to the " Maokworth Arms," in 
Wine atreet 

As Boao aa I wm shown into the 
parlour I BUmmoued the " boots," and 
on hismaking his appearance I said in 
KiteniToioe: " My boots want eoling ; 



let them be done by to-motrotr morur 

ing." 

"Can't be, sir; it's now Hatnrday 
afternoon, and the shoemaker oouldn t 
begin them to-night ! " 

But you must make him I "said I; 
" and look here, I shall giro him a 
shilling extra, and yon an extra shil- 
ling for seeing after him." 

*' Yea, sir ; I'll see after Hm— tliey 
shall be done, sir. Bring you your 
slippers instantly. Qlad to see you 
again in Swansea, sir, looking so 
well." , 



Swansea U called by the Welsh 
Abertaw£, which signifies the month 
of the Tawy. Aber, as 1 have more 
than once had occasion to observe, 
sijtnilieB the place where a river 
enters into the sea or joins another. 
It. is a Oaelio as well as a Cnmric 
word, being found in tlie Gaelic 
names Aberdeen and Loehaber, and 
there is good reason for supposing 
that the word harbour is derived from 
it. .Swansea or Swansey is a com- 
pound word of Scandinavian origin, 
which may mean either a nver 
abounding with swans, or the river 
of Swanr, the name of some northern 
adventurer who settled down at its 
mouth. The final ea or ey ia the 
Horwegian aa, which signifies a run- 
ning water; it IB of frequent occur- 
rence in the names of rivers in 
Tforway, and is often found, simi- 
larly modided, in those of other 
countries where the adventurous Nor- 
wegians formed settlements. 

Swsnsea first became a place of 
M>me importance shortly after the 
beginning of tlie twelfth century. In 
the year 1108 tiie greater part of 
Flanders having been subme^ed by 
the sea* an immense number of 
Flemings came over to England, and 

* Dijoh J PiU Ouoedd, p. 100. 
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entreated of Henry the First the king 



entreated of Henry the First the king 
then occupying the Uirone that he 
would allot to them lands in which 
they might settle. The king sent 
them to various parts of Wales which 
had been conquered by his 'barons or 
those of his predecessors : a, consider- 
able number oooupied Swansea and 
the neighbourhood ; but far the 
greaferpart went toDyled, (renerally 
hut improperly called Pembroke, the 
south-eastern part of which, by far 
the most fertile, they entirely took 
possession of, leaving to the Welsh 
the rest which ia very mountainous 
and barren. 

I have already aaid that the people 
of Swansea stand out in broad dia- 
tiuctnesa from the Cumry, differing 
irom them in stature, language, dress, 
and manners, and wished to observe 
that the same thing may be said of 
the inhabitants of every part of Wales 
which the Flemings colonized in any 
considerable numhers, 

I found the accommodation Terr 
good at the "Meckworth Arms;" I 
passed the Saturday evening very 
ofreeably, and slept well throughout 
the night. The next morning to my 
great joy I found my hoots, capitally 
repaired, awaiting me before my 
chamber door. the mighty efifecC 
of a litUe money 1 After hreaUait 
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I put them on, and bi it was Simdaf 
went out in order to go to churoli. 
The Btr«eta were thronged with 
people : a new timjot had iu»t 
been elected, sod his worsKip, 
attended by a number of halbwt 
and jaTelin men, was going to 
ohnron too. I followed the pro- 
oeaaion, which moved with great 
dignity and of oourse very dowly. 
The churoh had a high Muare tower 
and looked a very fine edifice on the 
outside and no leas to within, fot 



whole of the serrice ae did many 
others, for the congregation was so 
great that it was impossible to ao- 
oonunodate all with seatd. The ritual 
was performed in a very satisfactory 
manner and was fallowed by an ex- 
oellent sermon. I am ashamed to say 
that I have forgot the t«xt, but I re- 
member a good deal of the disoonrse. 
The pieacher said amongst other 



things that the Qoapel was not 
preached in vain, and that he very 
much doubted whether a sermon was 
ever deliTered which did not do some 
good. On the conclusion of the ser- 
rioes I strolled about in order to see 
the town and what pertained to it. 
The town is of considerable size with 
soma remarkable edifices, spacious 
and convenient qnays, and a Com- 
modious harbour into which the river 
Tawy flowing from the north empties 
itselr. The town and harbour are 
overhung on the side of the east bv 
a lofty green mountain with a Welsn 
name, no doubt exceedingly appro- 
priate, but whioh I legiet to say has 
escaped my memory. 

Alter having seen all that I wished 
I returned to my inn and discharged 
alt my obligations. I then departed, 
framing mv ooorse eastward towards 
Bnglano, naving traversed Wides 
nearly from north to south. 
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I reached Llan , a small Til- 



Ii was about two o'clock of a dull and 

5 loom; afternoon when I started from 
.bertawy or Swansea, intending \o 
■top at Neath, some eipht miles dis- 
tant. As I passed again through the 
suburbs I was struck with their 
length and the evidences of enter- 
prise which they exhibited, — enter- 
prise, however, evidently chiefly 
oonneot«d with iron and coal, for 
almost every object looked awfully 
grimy. Crossing a bridge I pro- 
ceeded to the east up a broad and 
spacious valley, the eastern side of 
which was formed by russet-coloured 
hill ", through a vista of which I Could 
descry a range of tall blue mountains. 
As I proceeded I sometimes passed 
pleasant groves and hedgerows, some- 
times huge works ; in this valley there 
was a singular mixture of natiure and 
art, of the voices of birds and the 
clanking of chains, of the mists of 
koven and Ute Bm<Oce of fuiuaoei. 



lage half-way between Swansea and 
Neath, and without stopping con- 
tinued my course, walkina very fast, 
I had surmounted a hill and had 
nearly descended that side of it whiuh 
looked towards the east, having on my 
left, that is to the north, a wooded 
height, when an extraordinary scene 
presented itself to my eyes. Some- 
what to the south rose immense stacks 
of chimneys surrounded by grimy 
diabolical-Looking buildings, in the 
neighbourhood of which were huM 
heaps of cinders and black rubbish. 
From the chimneys, notwithstanding 
it was Sunday, smoke was proceeding 
in volumes, choking the atmosphere 
all around. From this pandemonium, 
at the distance of about a quarter of 
a mile to the south-west, upon a greea 
meadow, stood, looking darkly grey, 
a ruin of vast size with window holes, 
toweie, spires, and aiohes. Between 
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„ „ n colour. Across tiiia 

tdaige of filtii stretclied & tramway 
leading seemin^r from the abomi- 
nable mansuHU to the loin. Bo 
Ktnnge a scene I hod neTcr beheld in 
naWe. Had it been on canvoE, -with 
the addition of a nomber of diabolical 
fiffares, prooeeding aloi^ the trarawa^, 
it might hava itood for Sabbath m 
Hdl— devili proceeding: to afternoon 
wonhip, and wonld naTS formed a 
picture -wiyTtbj of the powerfnl bat 
insane painter Jerome Bos. 

After standing for a otmsiderable 
time staring at ue strange speetaole I 
proceeded. PresenUy meeting a lad, 
I asked him what was the name of the 

"TheAbber," he replied. 

"NeathAbbeyi" said I. 

"TeBl" 

Having ot1»n heard of this abbey, 
which in it« day was one of the moat 
famous in Wal^ I determined to go 
and inspect it. It waa with Bome 
difflenlty that I fonnd my way to it 
It atood, as 1 haye already obaerred, 
in a meadow, and wai on almost eyeiy 
nde snrtounded by majeatjo hilla. To 
give aii;f olear desoription of this 
rained pile wonld be impossible, the 
diUindation ia so great, dilapidation 
erioently less the effect of time Uian 
of awfol violence, perhaps that of 

rpowdn. The sonthem is by fikr 
moat perfect portitm of the btiild- 
ing: there yon see not only walls but 
roon. Frontii^ yon full south, is a 
mass of masonry with two immense 
arohes, otJier arehes behind them : 
antering, you find yourself beneath a 
vaulted roof, and paising on yon oome 
to an oblong aqnare which may have 
been a ehtiroh ; an iron-barred window 
CO ^our right enablea you to look into 
a mighty vanlt, the roof of which ia 
lupported by beautifiil pillars. Then 
but I forbear to say more re- 
specting these remains tor fear of 
■tating what is incorrect, my stay 



amongst them having been exceed- 
ingly abort. 

The Abbey of Olen ITeathwa* found- 
ed in the twelfth century by Bichard 
Orenfield, one of the followera of 
itobert FitEbamon, who antungated 
Olamca-gan. Neath Abbey was a very 
wealthy one. the founder having en- 
dowed it with exteusiTe trocta of fer- 
tile land along the banks of the rivers 
Neath and Tawy. In it the unfortu- 
nate Edward of Camarron sought a 
refoge for a few days from the rage ol 
his revolted barons, whilst hia favour- 
it« the equally uiifortaiiat« Spencer 
endeavoured to find a covert amidst 
the thickets of the wood-oovered hill 
to the north. When Bichmond land- 
ed at MiUord Haven to dispat« tlte 
crown with Bichard the Beoond, the 
then Abbot of Neath repaired to him 
and gave >iim his benediotjon, in le- 

Juital for which the adventurer gave 
im his promise that in tlie event of 
hia obtaining the crown he would 
found a college in Glen Neatii, which 
promise, however, after he had won 
the crown, he forgot to perform.* 
The wily abbot, when he hastened to 
pay worship to what he jastly con- 
ceived to be the rising sun, littU 
dreamt that he was aboiU to bless the 
future father of the terrible i 



Abbey and in all the other nesta of 
monkery throughout the land. 

Leaving the ruins I proceeded to- 
wards Neath. The scenery soon be- 
came very beautiful; not that I had 
left machinery altogether behind, for 



was smoke and blast, but there was 
mneh that was rural and beautiful to 
be seen, something like park scenery, 
and then there were the mountains 
near and in the distance. I reached 
Neath at about half-past four, and 
took up my quarters at an inn which 
had been recommended to me t^ my 
friend the boots at Swanaea. 
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NxATH is a place of some 

for it can boast of the re _ 

oastle and ie a corporate town. There 
is but little Webb spoken in it. It ia 
situated on the Neath, and exports 
Tast gaantitiea of epal and iroo, of 
both of whioh there are rioh mmus in 
the neighbourhood. It deriyes its 
name from the riTer Kedd or Keth on 
whioh it stands. Nedd or Neth is the 
BOine word as Nith the name of a river 
in Scotland, and ieia some degree con- 
nected with Nidda the name of one in 
Germany. Nedd in Welsh signiflea a 
dingle, and the word in ita various 
forms has aliraja aomethingto dowith 
lowneaa or inferiority of position. 
Amongst its forma are Nether and 
Neider. The term is well applied to 
the Glamorganahire river, which runs 
through, dinxles and under mountains. 

The Neath has ita aource in the 
monntaina of Brecon, and enters the 
■ea some litUe way below the town of 
Heath. 

On the Monday morning I resnmed 
my jonniej[, directing my course up 
the vale of Neath towards Merthyr 
Tydvil, distant ahoTitfour-aod-tiventy 
miles. The weather was at first rainy, 
misty and miserable, but improved by 
de^ees. I passed through a village 
wMoh I was told was called Llanaeos ; 
close to it were immense eatablish' 
meuts of some kind. The scenery 
aoon became exceedingly beautiful ; 
hills novered with wood to the tops 
were on either side of the dale. I 
passed an avenue leading somewhere 
through groves, and was presently 
overtaken and passed bv hounds and 
a respectable-looking old huntsman 
on a clack horse i a minute after- 
wards I caught a glimpse of an old 
red-hrick mansion nearly embosomed 
in groves, from whioh proceeded a 
mighty oawiug. Probably it belonged 
to Uie proprietor of the doga and cer- 
tainly looked a verj; fit mansion for a 
Glamoi^anshire iquire, Justice of the 
rmaoe and keeper of a pack of hounds. 



I went on, the vale increasing in 
beauty ; there was a considerable 
drawutck, however : one of thoae 
detestable contrivances a railroad was 
on the farther side^alouK whioh 
trains were pasaing, rumbling and 
screaming. 

I saw a bridge on my right hand 
with five or six low arehea over the 
river, which was here full of shoals. 
Asked a woman the name of the 
bridire. 

" Pout Fmor ei galw, sir." 

I was again amongat the real Welsh 
—this woman had no Enghah. 

I passed by several rematkablo 
mountains, both on the south and 
northern side of the vale. Late in the 
afternoon I came to the eastern ex- 
tremity of the vale and ascended a 
height. Shortly afterwards I reaoho' 
EhigoB, a small village. 

Entering a puhUc-house I callea 
for ale and sat down amidst some 
grimy fellows, who said nothii^t to 
me and to whom I said nothing — 
their discourse waa in Webh and 
English. Of their Welsh I under- 
stood but little, for it waa a strange 
corrupt jargon. In about ha]f-an- 
hour after leaving this place I came 
to the beginning of a vaat mooi. It 
was now growing rather duak and I 
ooidd see blazes here and there ; occa- 
sionally I heard horrid sounds, Came 
to Irvan, an enormous micing-place 
with a spectral-looking chapel, doubt 
less a ifethodist one. The street waa 
crowded with rough savage-looking 
men. "Is this the way to Merthyr 
Tydvil?" said I to one. 

" Tea ! " bawled the fellow at the 
utmoBt atretch of his voice. 

"Thank youl" said I, takingoff 
my hat and pasaing on. 

Forward I went, up hill and down 
dale. Night now set in. I passed a 
grove of trees and presently came to 
a collection of small houses at the 
bottom of a little hollow. Hearing a 
step near me I itopped and >^aid ia 
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WeUh : " How ta to Merthyr Tyd- 
▼il?" . „ .. 

" Dim Comrag. nr I said a toicCi 
teeming-ly that of a man. 

"Good nightl" said I, and with- 
out BfayinK to put the questioii in 
Eneliih, I pushed on up an aacent 

— y -jntly ' ' 

... 8 tin 

..r rather the frantic hoi 

Appeared to pa» by where the bird 
hod ita station. Toiled up an acclivitj 
and when on the top itood still and 
looked around roe. There waa a glow 
on all sides in. the heaven except in 
the north-east quarter. Stiiding on I 
■aw a cottage an my left-hand, and 
standing at the door the figure of a 
woman. "How tax to Herthyrt" 
■aid I in Welsh. 

" Tair miUtir— three miles, nr." 

Turning round a corner at the top 
of a hill I saw blazes here and there 
and what appeared to be a glowing 
mountain in the south-east. I went 
towards it down a descent which con- 
tinued for a long long way : so great 
was' the light oast by the biases and 
that wonderful glowing object that I 
could distinctly see the little stones 
upon the road. Aft«r walking about 
half-an-hour, always going down- 



wards, I saw a house on my lefU 
hand and heard a noise of water oppo- 
site to it. It was a pistyll. I went 
to it, drank greedily and thoi hurried 
on, more and more blaaea and tha 
g'lowing object looking more terrible 
than ever. It was now above me at 
some distance to the left, and I coold 
see that it was an immense quantity 
of heated matter like lara, oocupyina 
the upper and middle parts of a hul 
and descending here and there almost 
to the bottom in a zig-zag and tot- 
tnons manner. Between me and the 
hill of the burning object lay a deep 
raTine. After a time I cune to a 
house, against tiie door of which a 
man was leaning. " What is all tjiat 
burning stuff above, my friend ? " 
" Dross from the iron frfrges, sir t " 
I now perceived a valley below me 
fnll of lights, and descending reached. 
houses and a tramway. I had blaaea 
now all around me. I went through 
a filthy slough, over a bridge, and 
up a street, Irom which dir^ lanes 
branched off on either side, passed 
throngs of savage-looking people talk- 
ing olamoroQHly, shrank from address* 
ing any of them, and finally nndireoted 
found myself before the Castle Inn at 
Merthyr Tydvil. 



CHAPTER CIY. 
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Mebthyb Tydtil is situated in a 
broad valley through which roll the 
waters of the Taf. It was till late an 
inconsiderable village, but is at pre- 
sent the greatest mining place in 
Britain, and may be called with much 
propriety the capital of the iron and 

OOaL 

It bears the name of Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, which signifies the_ Martyr T^dyil, 
because in the old time a Christian 
British princess was slain in the lo- 
cality which it occupies, Tydvil was 
the daughter of Brychan Prince of 



fifth centnry and was a contemporary 
of Henftist. He was a man full of 
Christian zeal and a great preacher of 
the Oospel, and gave his children, of 
which he had many both male and 
female by various wives, an education 
which he hoped would not onlv make 
them Cbriatians, but enable uiem to 

? reach the Gospel to their countrymen, 
hey proved tnemselves worthy of his 
care, all of them without one excep- 
tion becoming exemplary Christiana, 
and useful preachers. In bis latter 
days he retired to a hermitage in 
Glamorganshire near the Tal and 
puMd hi* time in deTotioa, receivinf 
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oooauonallT lidts firom his chUdrec. 
Once, when he ajid aeverttl of them, 
amongst whom was Tydvil, were en- 
gagea in prayer a band of heathen 
SftxoDS rushed in upon tliem and slew 
Tydvil with three of her brothers. 
Ever since that time the place has 
home the nama of Martyr Tydvil.* 

The Taf, whioh runs to the south of 
Merthyr, oomes down from Brecon- 
shire, and enters the BrUUil Channel 
at Cardiff, a place the name of whioh 
in Ei^liah is the city on the Taf. It 
is one of the most beautiful of rivera, 
but is not navigable on account of its 
numerous shalfowe. The only service 
which it renders to commerce is feed- 
ing: a. oanul which extends from 
Merthyr to Cardiff. It is sarprising 
how similar many of the Welsh rivers 
are in name : Taf, Tawey, Towey, 
Teivi, and Dufiy diiFer but very tittle 
in sound. Taf and Teivi have both, 
the sa.me meaning, namely a tendency 
to spread out. The other names, 
thoug-h probably expressive of the 
properties or pec uhari ties of the 
streams to which they respectively 
belontc, I know not how to translate. 

The morning of the fourteenth was 
very tine. After breakfast I went to 
eee the Cyfartha Fawr iron works, 
generally considered to be the great 
wonder of the place. After some slight 
demur I obtaiucd permission from the 
superintendent to inspect them. I 
was attended by an intelligent me- 
chanic. What shall I say about the 
Cyfartha Fawr i 1 had best say hut 
very little. I saw enormous furnaces. 
I saw streams of molten metal. I saw 
a long ductile piece of red hot iron 
being operated upon. I saw millions 
of sparlis flying aoout. I saw an im- 
mense wheel impelled round , with 
frightful velocity by a steam engine 
of two hundred and forty horse power. 
I heard all kinds of dreadful sounds. 
The gieneral effect was stunning. 
These works belong to the Crawshaya, 
a family distinguished by a strange 
kind of eooentrioity , but also by genius 

itriotft 
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mon saying that the word of any one 
of them is as good as the bond of other 

After seeing the Cyfartha I roamed 
about making general observations. 
The mountain of droaa which had 
startled me on the preceding night 
with its terrifio glare, and which sl-ands 
to the north-west of the town, looked 
now nothing more than an immense 
dark heap of cinders, It is only when 
the shades of night have settled dowa 
that the Are within manifests itself, 
making the hill appear an immense 
glowing moss. All the hills around 
the town, some of which are very high, 
have a scorched and blackened look. 
An old Anglesea bard, rather given to 
bombast, wishing to extol the abun- 
dant cheer of his native isle said: 
"The hills of Ireland are blackened 
by the smoke from the kitchens of 
Mona." With much more propriety 
might a hard of the banks of the To^ 
who should wish to apologize for the 
rather smutty appearance of his native 
vale exclaim: The hills around the 
Taf onoe so green are blackened by tho 
smoke from the chimneys of Merthn*." 
The town is large and populous. The 
inhabitants for the most part are 
Welsh, and Welsh is the language 
generally spoken, though all have 
some knowledge of English. The 
houses are in general low and mean, 
and built of rough grey stone. Mer- 
thyr, however, can show several re- 
markable cdliices though of a gloomy 
horrid Batanlc character. There la 
the hall of the Iron, with its arches, 
from whence proceeds inoeasantly a 
thundering noise of hammers. Then 
there is an edifice at the foot of a 
mountain, half way np the side ol 
which is a blasted forest and on the 
t«p an enormous crag. A truly won- 
derful edifloe it is, such as Bos would 
have imagined h[Ld he wanted to paint 
the palace of Satan. Thereit stand^t 
a house of reddish brick with a slata 
roof — four horrid blaok towers behind, 
two of them belching forth smoke and 
flame from their tops— holes like 
pigeon holes here and there — two im- 
mense white chimneys standing by 
themfielvei. What ecQfioe oan that b« 
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of BnchBtranee mad details? I onsht 
to hare pnt that qafrstion to Home one 
in Tydvil, but did not, though I stood 
Htaring at the diabolical Btrticture with 
mjr month opeii. It is of no use pat- 
ting the question to myself h«re. 



After strollinir about for tome two 
hours with my hands in idt poekets, 
I returned to my inn, ooUea for a glaHS 
of ale, paid my reckoning, flnni* my 
satchel over my shoulder, and de- 
parted. 



CHAPTEE CT. 

Start tcT OuiUI.— Jobiuins Colgui.— Alma-GMp^.— The HmutniM Fsmila.— Th* Erll 
Pmjer.— Tb« Kelt D«7.— The Atfrionn.— Unclem Spiiili.— EipeoUlion.— 'Wnkklng 
ViDguae*. — A Dennit Almi. 

myself said an evil prayer over me 

for not aiving her an alms, which 
prayer I have at mv tongue's end, and 
unlesB I ^t my alms will say over 



I LEST Merthyr about twelve o'clock 
tor CaertiJi. My course lay along the 
valley to the south-east. 1 passed a 
large villajre called Troed^ Rhiw, or 
the foot of the slope, from its being^ at 
the foot of a lofty elevation, which 
stands on the left-hand aide of the 
road, and was speeding onward fast, 
with the Taf at some ^stance on my 
right, when I saw a strange-looking 
woman advancing towards me. She 
seemed between forty and fifty, was 
bare-footed and bare-headed, with 
grizzled hair hanging in elf locks, and 
waadressedinragH andtattera. When 
about ten yards from me. she pitched 
lorward, pave three or four grotesque 
tumbles, neela over bead, then stand- 
ing bolt upright, about a yard before 
me, she raised her right arm, and 
shouted in a moat discordant voice — 
" GHve me an alms, for the glory of 
God!" 

I stood still, quite confounded. 
Presently, however, recovering myself, 
1 said:— "Really, I don't think it 
would be for the glory of God to give 
you alma." 

"Ye don't! Then, Biadh an taif- 

rionn however, I'll give ye a 

chance yet. Am I to get my alms or 
note 

" Before 1 give you alms I must 
know something' about you. Who are 

"Whoamli Who should I be but 
Johanna Colgan, a bedivilled woman 
from the county of Limerick?" 

" And bow did you become be- 
devilled f " 

" Beoanse a woman something like 



V tongue's end, and 
will say o~ 
^__. __ __T your own sake, noney, 
give me my alms, and let me go on my 

0, I am not to be frightened by 
evil prayers t I shall give you 
nothing till I hear all about you." 

"If I tell ye all about me will ye 
give me an alms!" 

"Well, I have no objection to give 
you something if you toll me your 

"Will ye give me a daoent alms ?" 
"0, yon must leave the amount to 
my free will and pleasure. I shall 
give you what I think fit." 

" Well, so ye shall, honey ; and I 
make no doubt ye will mve mc a 
daoent alma, for I like tlie lookof ye, 
and knew ye to be an Irishman half a 
mOe off. Onlyfouryears ago, instead 
of being a bedivilled woman, tumbling 
about ue world, I waa as quiet ana 
respectable a widow as oould oe found 
in the county of Limerick. I had a 
nice little farm at an aisyrint, horses, 
oows, pigs, and servants, and, what 
was better than all, a couple of fine 
sons, who were a help and comfort to 
me. But my black dajr was not tax 
off. Iwos amif>:htrchantable woman, 
and always willing to give to the 
bacahs and other beggars that came 
about. Every morning, before I 
opened my door, I got ready the alms 
which I intended to give away in the 
course of tlie day to uiose tiist ahould 
ask for them, and 1 msde lo sood a 
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prapanitioii that, thoagh pleat; of 
cripples and other unfortunates 
wukdering through the world oome to 
me every day, part of the alms was 
BCTB to remain upon my hands eTcry 
night when I dosed my door. The 
alms which. I gave away consisted of 
meal ; and I had always a. nuraher of 
small measures of male standing ready 
on a board, one of which I used to 
empty into the poke of everv baoah or 
other unfortunate who used to place 
himself at the side of my door and cry 
out 'Ave Maria!' or 'In the name 
of God ! ' Well, one morning I sat 
within my door spinning, with a littie 
bit of a colleen beside me who waited 
upon me as servant. My measures of 
meal were all ready for the nn- 
fortuoates who should oome, filled 
with all the meal in the house ; for 
there was no meal in the house save 
what was in those measnres — divil a 

Cuticle, the whole stock being ex- 
austed -, though by evening 1 ex- 
pected plenty more, my two sons being 
gone to the ballybetagh, which was 
seven miles distant, for a fresh supply, 
and for other things. Well, I sat 
within my door, spinning, with my 
servant by my side to wait upon me, 
and my measures of male ready for 



tuifortunates began to make their ap- 
pearance. First came a bacah on 
crntchee ; then came a woman with a. 
white swelling ; then came an indi' 
vidual who had nothing at all the 
matter with him, and was only a poor 
unfortunate, wandering about the 
world ; then came a far cake,* a dark 
man, who was led about by a gossoon ; 
after bim a simpley, and after the 
simpleton somebody else as much or 
mare unfortunate. And as the afflicted 

Sople arrived and placed themselves 
' the side of the door and said ' Ave 
Mary,' or ' In the name of God,' 
crossed their arms, or looked ao.._ 
upon the ground, each according to 
bis practiee, I got up and emptiea my 



'hatever he carried about with h 

for receiving the alms which might be 
given t« him ; and m^ measures of 
male began to be emptied fast, for it 



seemed ^at upon that day, wh 
'"ppened to be particularly shorb ui 
!iu, all the unfortunates in the 
imty of Limerick bod conspired 
together to come to ask me for alms. 
At last every measure of meat was 
— itied, and there I sat in m^ house 
li nothing to give away provided an 
nnfortunate should come. Save I to 
the oolleen : ' What shall I ao pro- 
vided any more oome, for all the meal 
is gone and there will be no more before 
the boys come home at night from the 
ballybetagh.' Says the oolleen; 'If 
any more come, can't ye give them 
something else?' Says 1 
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things, I may give away ell I have.' 
Bays the colleen : ' Let's hope no one 
else will oome : there have been 
thirteen of them already.' Scarcely 
had she said these words, when a 
monstrous woman, half-naked, and 
with a long staff in her hand, on the 
top of which was across, made her ap- 
id placing herself right 

._ _. w, cried out so that you 

might have beard her for a mile, ' Grive 

an alms for the glory of God ! ' 

Good woman,' says I to her, ' yon 

will be kind enough to eiouse me : all 

the pKporation I had made for alms 

has been given away, for I have 

relieved thirteen unfortunates this 

blessed morning— so may the Virgin 

help ye, good woman 1 ' ' Give me an 

alms, said the Beanvore, with a louder 

'oe than before, ' or it will be worse 

you.* ' You must excuse me, good 

itress,' says I, 'but I have no more 

meal in the hooae. Those thirteen 
meaaures which you see there empty 
full this morning, for what W" 

you.' "UoTou choose to give me an 
alms?' she shrieked, so that yon might 
have heard her to Londonderry. ' 1' 
ye have no male give me something 
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else.' ' Ton mnrt exonse me, good 
lady,' says I : 'it is my custom to give 
alms in meal, and in nothing else. I 
have none in tliehoase now ; butifye 
come on the morrow ye Bhall have a 
triple me&sura. In th« meanwhile 
may the Virgin, Child, and tiie Holy 
Trinitv aiuat vol' Thereupon she 
looked at me nxedly foT a momect, 
and then »aid. not in a loud voioe, but 
in a low, hau-whispered way, which 
wai ten tunes more deadly : — 



Then turning from the door she went 
away vith long stridn. JSavr, honey, 
out ve t«ll me the meaning of those 



ihem, sure enough. They are cramped 
words, but I guessed that was the 
measiug, or something of the kind. 
Well, after hearing the evil prayer, I 
aat for a minute or two quite stunned ; 
at length recovering myself a bit I 
said to the coUeen : Get up, and run 
after the woman and tell her to oome 
back and cross the prayer.' I ineaTit 
by crossing that she should oall it back 
or do something that would take the 
venom out of it. Well, the colleen 
was rather loth to go, for she was a bit 
scared herself, but on my beseeching 
her, she got up and ran after the 
woman, and bein^ rather awilt of foot, 
at last, though with mnch difficulty, 
overtook her, and begged her to come 
back and oross the prayer, bnt the 
divil of a woman would do no such 
thing, and when the colleen persisted 
she told her that if she didn't go book, 
■he would say an evil prayer over her 
too. So the colleen left her, and came 
back crying and frighted. AU the 
reat of tie day I remained flitting on 
the stool speechless, thinking of the 
praver which the woman had said; and 
wishing I had given her everything I 
had. in tlia world, rather tnan sne 
should have said it. At aight came 
home tlie boys, and found their mother 
•itting on the stool, like one stupified. 



Whafsthe matter with yon, mother?" 
thev said. ' Get up and help us to on- 
paoE. We have brought home plenty 
of things on the car, and amongst 
othera a whole boll of meal.' ' You 
might as well have left it behind yon,' 
said I; 'this morning a aingle measure 
of male would have been to me of oil 
the assistance in the world, bnt I 
quistion now if I shall ever wont meal 
again.' Theyaskedme what had hap- 
pened to me, and after some time 1 
told them how a monstrous woman 
had been to me, and Lad said an evil 
prayer over me, because having no 
meal in the house I had not given her 
on alma. ' Come, mother,' aaid they, 
* ^t up and help us to unload I never 
mind the prayer of the monstrous wo- 
man — it is all nonsense." Well, I got 
up and helped them to unload, and 
cooked them a bit and sat down with 
them, and tried to be merry, but felt 
that I was no longer the woman that I 
was. The next day I didn't seem to 
care what became ol me, or how mat- 
ters went on, and though there was 
now plenty of meal in the house, not a 
measure did I fill with it to give away 
in the shape of alms ; and when the 
baoahs, and the liprous women, and 
the dark men, and the other unfortu- 
nates placed themgelves at the side of 
the door, and gave me to understand 
that they wonted alms, each in his or 
her particular manner, divil an alma 
did I give them, but let them stand 
and took no heed of them, so that at 
last tleytook themselves off grumbling 
and cursing. And little aid I oare 
for their grumblings and cursings. 
' Two days before I wouldn't have had 
an unfortunate grumble ' at me, or 
curse me, for all tne riches below the 
sun { but now their grumblingB and 
curses didn't give me tne sli^hteat un- 
atineas, for I had an evil prayer 
spoken against me in the Shonna 
Ciaileybythe monstrous woman, and 
I knew that I was blighted in tliis 
world and the nest. In a little time 
T ceased to pay any heed to the fann- 
ing businesa, or to the affairs of the 
house, BO that my sons had no comfort 
in their home. And I took to drink 
and induced my eldest son to take to 
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drink too — my yoimgcBt bob, however, 
did not take to drink, but conducted 
himself well, and toiled and laboured 
like a horse, and often beeged me and 
his brother to consider what we were 
abeut, and not to eu on Id a way which 
would bring u% all to ruin, but I paid 
no regard to what he esid, ana hia 
brother followed ray eiaraple, so that 
at last Bee in g things were getting 
worse every day, and that we should 
soon be turned out of house and home, 
for norint was paid, every penny that 
coold be got hein? oouBumed it '«, 

he bade us farewell and went an ad 
tor a sodger. But if matters « id 
enough before he went away, t e- 

eame much worse after ; for no ;n 
the unfortunates oame to the < or 

alms, instead of letting them e in 

pace till they were tired, at )k 

themselves off, I would mock tl id 
point at them, and twit them with 
their sores and other misfortunes, and 
not unfrequcntly I would fling scald- 
ing water over liiera, which would 
send them howling and honing away, 
till at last there was not an iiafortunato 
^ut feared to come within amile of my 
door. Moreover I began to miBCouduct 
myself at chapel, more especially at 
the Aifrionn or Mass, for no sooner 
was the bell rung, and the holy corpus 
raised, than I would shout and hoorah, 
and go tumbling and toppling along 
the noor before the holy body, as I 

J 'list now tumbled along the road be- 
}re yoti, so that the people were scan- 
dalized, and would take me by the 
shoulders and turn me out of doors, 
and began to talk uf ducking me in 
the bog. The priest of the parish, 
however, took my part, saying that I 
ought not to be persecuted, for that I 
was not aocouatable for what I did, 
being a possessed person, and under 
the inflnenee of divils. ' These, how- 
ever,' said he, ' I'll soon cast out from 
her, and then the woman will be a 
holy cratur, much bettor than she ever 
was before.' A very learned man was 
Father Hogan, especially in casting 
out divils, and a portly good-looking 
man too, only he had a large lubicon 
nose, which people said he got by- 
making over ^ee with the eratu 



it. I had often looked at the nose, 
when the divil was upon me, and felt 
inclination to seize hold of it. jist 
see how it felt. Well, he had me 
. _ his house several times, and there 
he put holy cloths upon me, and tied 
holy images to me, and read to me 
out of holy books, and sprinkled holy 
water over me, and put questionB to 
me, and at last was so plased with the 
answers I gave him, that he praohed a 
sermon about me in the cnapel, in 
which he said that he had oast six of 
m " " of me, and should oast 

01 ith, which was the last, 

b' t Sabbath, and then 

SI nt me to the folks in 

tl I pure a vessel as the 

bl herself— and that I was 

di «complish great things, 

ai lighty instrament in the 

hi Soljr Church, for that he 

ic writo a, book about me 

di le miracle he had per- 

formed in casting the seven divils out 
of me, which he should get printed 
at the printing-presa of the oleased 
Columbe, and should send me through 
alllreland tosell the copies, the prohts 
of which would go towards the support 
of the holy society for casting out 
unolane spirits, to which he himself 
belonged. Well, the people showed 
that tusy were plased by a loud shout, 
and went away longing for the next 
Sunday when I was to be presented 
to them without a divil in me. Five 
times the next week did I go to the 
priest's house, to be read to, atid be 
sprinkled, and have cloths pat upon 
me, in order that the work of casting 
out the last divil, which it seems was 
stronger than all the rest, might be 
made smooth and aisy, and on the 
Saturday I came t« have the last divil 
oast out, and found his riverinoe in full 
canonicals, seated in his aisy chair. 
' Daughter,' said he when he saw me, 
' the work is nearly over. Now kneel 
down before me, and t will make the 
sign of the cross over your forehead, 
and then you will feel the last and 
strongest of the divils, which have so 
longpoasessedye, go out of ye through 
your eyes, as I expect jm will say to 
the people assembled in the chapel 
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to-morrow.' So I put myBelf on my 
knees before bis revereoce, who after 
mattering something to himself, eitbcr 
in Latjn or Shanna Galley — I believe 
it was Latin, said ' IxMk me in the 
face, dangliter r Well 1 looked his 
f everence in the fooe, and there I saw 
hie nose looking so large red and in- 
yiting that I could not rcsiat the temp- 
tation, and before bis reverence conJd 
make the sign of the cross, which 
doabtlesB would have driven the divil 
oat of me, I made a spring at it, and 
seizing hold of it with fore-finger and 
thamh, pulled hard at it. Hot and 
inctiouB did it feel. 0, the yell that 
bis reverraiae gave ! However, I did 
not let go my hold, hut kept pulling 
at the nose, till at last to avoid the 
torment his reverence came tumbling 
down upon me, causing me by his 
weight to fall back upon the floor. At 
the yell which he gave, and at the 
noise of the fall, in came rushing bis 
reverence's housekeeper and stable- 
boy, who seeing us down on the floor, 
his reverence upon me and my hand 
holding his reverence's nose, for I felt 
loth to let it go, they remained in 
astonishment and suspense. Whenhis 
reverence, however, begged them, for 
tbe Tirfrin's sake, to separate bim irom 
the divil of Bwoman, they ran forward, 
and having with some difficulty freed 
bis reverence's nose from my baud, 
they helped him np. Tbe first thing 
that his reverence did, on being pluced 
on his legs, was to make for a horse- 
whip, which stood in one comer of the 
room, hut I guessing how he meant 1o 
use it, sprang up from the floor, and 
before he could make a cut at me, ran 
cut of the room, and boated home. 
The next day, when all the people for 
twenty miles round met in the chapel, 
in the expectation of seeing roe pre- 
sented to them a purified and holy 
female, and hearing from my mouth 
the account of the mimcle which his 
reverence had performed, his reverence 
made his appearance in the pulpit 
with a dale of gould hater's leaf on his 
noae, and from the pulpit he told the 
people how I bad used him, showing 
them the gould hater's leaf on his 
feature, «s testimony of Uie troth ' 



now seven times seven within 
WeU, when the people heard tha 
story, and saw his nose with the bater'B 
leaf upon it, they at first began to 
laugh, but when be appealed to their 
iciences, and asked them if suob 
fitting tratement for a praist, they 
. it was not. and that if he would 
onl; bntcurae me, they would soon do 
bim justice upon me. His reverence 
then cursed hv book bell and candle, 
and the peot>le, setting off from the 
chapel, came in a orowd to the house 
where I lived, to wrake vengeance 
upon me. Overtakii^ my son oy the 
way, who was comins home in a state 
of intoxication, they Dat« bim within 
an inch of his ufe, and left him sense- 
the ground, and no doubt would 
have served me much worse, only 



bit intoxicated myself, I escaped by 
the haok of the house out into the bog, 
where I hid myself amidst a oopse of 
hazeU. Tbe people coming to tbe 
house, and not finding me there, broke 
and destroyed every bit of furniture, 
andwoold have pulled the hoose down, 
set fire to it, had not an individual 
long them cried out that doing so 
d be of no use for that the boose 



Et tenant, tto the people, ait^ 
Dg myfnmitaTe aiM iU-tratiiig 
two or three dumb beaata, which hap- 
pened not to have been made away 
with, went away, and in the dead of 
night I returned to the house, where I 
found my son, who had just crawled 
home covered with blood and bruises 
We hadn't, however, a home long, for 
the agents of the landlord came to 
seize for rent, took all they could find, 
and turned us out upon the wide 
world. Myself and son wandered to- 
gether for an hour or two, then, hav- 
ing a quarrel with each other, wa 
ported, ne going one way and I an- 
other. Some little time after I heard 
that he was transported. As for 
myself^ Ithoughtlnught as well take 
a leaf out of ue woman'a bo(^, who 
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had been the rmB of me. So 1 went 
about biddisK people giTe me slnu for 
the glory of Qod, and threatening 
those who MTe me ootbing that the 
mass should never comfort them. It's 
a dreadful onrse that, honey ; and I 
would advise people to avoid it even 
though thejr give away all they have. 
If you have no comfort in the mass, 
you will have comfort in nothinf^ else. 
Look at me : I have no comfort in the 
mass, for as soon as the priest's bell 
rings, 1 shouta and hooraha, and per- 
forms tumblings before the blessed 
corpus, getting myself kicked out of 
chapel, and as little comfort as 1 have 
in the mass have I in other things, 
which should be a oomfort to me. I 
have two sons who ought to be the 
greatest oomfort to me, but are they 
so i We'll see — one is transported, 
and of course is no comfort to me at 
all. The other is a sod^er. Is he a 
comfort to me ? Not a bit. A month 
aso when I was travelling through the 
black north, tumbling and toppling 
•bont, and threatening people wilhmy 
prayer, unless they gave me alms, a 
woman, who knew me, toldmetbat he 
was with his regiment at Cardiff, here 
in WiUes, whereupon I detennined to 
go and see him, and orosiingthe water 
got into England, from whence I 



and of the Irish, and ye are the ^rst 
Irish I have met, in the way in which 
I asked them of you. But when I 
got to Cardiff did I see my son ? I did 
not, for the day before he had sailed 
with his regiment to a place ten 
thousand miles away, so I shall never 
Me his face again nor derive comfort 



from him. Oh, if Hieie'a no oomfort 
from the mass there's no comfort from 
anything else,andhe whohastheevil 
prayer in the ShannaGailey breathed 
upon hhn, will have do comfort from 
the mass. Now, honey, ve have heard 
the story of Johanna Golgan the be- 
divilled woman. Qive her now a 
daoent alms and let her go 1 " 

" Would you oonaider aizpence a 
decent alms ? " 

"I would. If you give me aix- 
penoe, I will not say my prayer over 
ye." 

" Wonld von give me ablesdngi" 

"I would not. A bediviUed wo- 
man has no blessing to give." 

" Surely if you are able to ask 



uis:. 

Bodderation 1 are ye going to give 
me sixpence!" 

" So ] here's a shilling for yon ! 
Take it and go in peace." 

" There's no pace for me," said 
Johanna Colgan, taking the money. 
" What did the monstrous famale say 
to me ? Biaidh an taifrionn gau sho- 
las dnit a bhean shalaoh.* This u 
my pace— hoorah! hoorahl" then 

S'ving two or three grotesque topples 
e hurried away in the directum of 
Herthyr Tydvil. 



■ Oiin« of tkk diMtiptloB, or eril 
pnjm u Uuj 118 csQed, an vecv oannDon 
In Oa Iiiih ImipucB, and an Ireqiuntlf 
tnrnsd to tcnibl* ■coonnt by tbat moct ala- 
guUr elua or wot tb« Irlab mraidlouila. 
SvTonl t»Mm hST* DDcnmd oonnaiilad with 
UuH piajsn, cormpmidlng In nuDf n> 
■pccta itltb the 0M« doMllod abov*. 
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Aslproceeded , ._. , 

ti> the south on the farther side of the 
river became surprisingly beautiful. 
On that side nohle mountains met 
the view, grtea fields and majestic 



woods, the latter brown it is true, for 
their leaves were gone, but not the 
less majestio for being brown. Here 
and there were white farmhouses: 
one of them, which I was told was 
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called Pen y Olas, was a truly lovely 
litde place. It bUioA. on the Bide m 
B green hill with & noble forest above 
it, and put me wonderfully in mind 
of the hunting lod^, whioh Ifor Hael 
allotted as a retreat to Ab Gwiljrm 



tiie Bow Booh, and whose oharming 
appeuanoe made him say to his 

" Hurt bllM for u oar jfkta proponnda 
Oa TaTi gnaa b*Dlu tbaa TairT*! botmdi.' 

On I wandered. After come time 
the valleT aaanmed the form of an 
immense basin, enormous mountains 
composed it* sidea. In th» middle 
TOM hills of some altitude, but com- 
pletely overorowned by the mountaina 
aronnd. These hiUs exhibited plea- 
sant indosures, and were beautiiully 
dotted with white farmhouses. Down 
below meandered the Taf, its reaches 
■hinin? with a Bilver-like splendonr. 
The whole together formed au ei- 
quiaite picture, in which there was 
much soblimity, moch still quiet life, 
and not a little of fantaatio iairy love- 

The enn was hastening towards the 
west as I passed a little cascade on 
the left, the wat«rs of which, after 
running under the road, tumbled 
down a gulLey into the river. Shortly 
afterwards meeting a man I asked 
him how far it was to Caerfili. 

" When you come to the Quakers' 
Yard, which is a little way further on, 
you will be seTen miles from Caer- 
fiii." 

" What is the ftuakers' Yard i " 

" A place where the people called 
Quakers bnry their dead." 

" Is there a village near it t " 

" There is, and the village is called 
by the same name." 

" Are there any Quakers in it ? " 

"Not one, nor in the neighbour- 
hood, but there are some, I beueve, ii 
Cardiff." 

"Why do they bnry their dead 
there? '' 

" You should ask them, not me. I 
know nothing about them, and don't 
"jKot ; ^Mj are a bad set of people." 



life." 



a in the whole of my 



Then why do you call them bad ? " 

Because evervbody says they are." 

" Not everybody. I don't ; I have 

always found them the salt of the 

Then it is salt that has lost its 
inr. But perhaps you are one of 
them ? " 

"No, I belong to the Chnich of 
England." 

" you do. Then good night to 
. >n. I am a Methodist. I thought 
at first that you were one of onr 
ministers, and had hoped to hear 
from ^ou something profitable and 
ooaducive to Balvation.but " 

" Well, so you shall. Never speak 
ill of people of whom yon know no- 
thing. If that isn't a saying condu- 
cive to salvation I know not what is. 
Uood evening to you." 

reached the village. Singn- 

Lgh, the people of the very 

first house, at whioh I inquired about 
IJie Quakers' Yard, were entrusted 
with the care of it. On my express- 
ing a wish to see it a young woman 
took down a key, and said that if I 
would follow her she would show it 
me. The Quakers' buryin^-plaoe is 
situated on a little peninsula or 
tongue of land, having^ a brook on its 
eastern aiid northern sides, and on its 
western the Taf. It is a little oblong 
yard, with low walls, partly over- 
hung with ivy. The entrance is a 
porch to the south. The Quakers are 
no friends to tombstones, and the 
only visible evidence that thie t 



wUch with some difficulty I deci- 
phered, and was as follows ;— 

To ths Uamorr of Tlunius Sdmniidi 
Who dUd April tha ninth IBM aflad U 

And of Uu7 Edmandi 
Who diad Jtaiury tha fonrth 1810 ased 70. 

The beams of the descending sun 
gilded the Quakers' burial-ground as 
I trod ita precincts. A lovely resting- 
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place looked that little oblong yard 
on the penioBula, hj the oonfluenoe of 
the waterBi and quita in keeping with 
the oharaoter of ike q^uiet Christian 

SBOple who sleep within it. The 
;uakers hare for some time past 
been a deoayin^ sect, but they haye 
done goodwork in their day, and when 
they are extinct they are not destined 
to he soon forgotten. Soon forgotten 1 
How should a sect ever bo foTg;otteD, 
to which have belonged tliree such 
men as George Fox, William. Fenn 
and Joseph Oumey } 

Shortly after I left the Qoakers' 
Yard the son went down and twilight 
settled upon the earth. Pursuing my 
conrse I reached some woodlands, and, 
on iniiniring of a man, whom I saw 
standing at the door of a cottage, the 
norne of the distriot, was told that it 
was called YstradManaoh — the Monks' 
Strath or Talley, This name it pro- 
bably Boquired from havine belonged 
in times of old to some monkish estab- 
liahment. The moca now arose and 
the night was delightfol. As I was 
wandering along I heard again the 
same wild noise which I ht^ heard 
the night before, on the other side of 
Merthyi Tydvil, The ory of the owl 
afar off in the woodlands. that 
strange bird ! that strange cry I 
The Welsh as I have said on a former 
acoasionealltheowlDjlluan. Amongst 
the oowydds of Ab Gwilym there is 
one to the dylluan. It is full of abuse 
against the bird, with whom the poet 



is very angry for haying with its ory 
frightened Uorfydd back, who was 
coming to the wood to keep an assig- 
nation with him, but not a little of 
this abuse is wonderfully expressive 
and truthful. He calls the owl a grey 
thief— the haunter of the ivy bneh — 
the chick of the oak. a blinking eyed 
witch, greedy of mice, with a visage 
like the bald forehead of a big ram, 
or the dirty face of an old abbess, 
which bears no little resemblance to 
the chine of an ape. Of its cry he 
says that it is as great a torment as 
an agonizing recollection, a eold shrill 
laugn from the midst of a kettle of 
ioe i the rattling of sea-pebbles in an 
old sheep-skin, on which account 
many caU tlie owl the hue of the 
Rhugylgroen. The Ehugyl^roen, it 
will be as well to observe, is a dry 
sheepskin containing a number of 
pebbles, and is nsea as a rattle for 
irighteDina; crows. The likening tie 
visaee of the owl to the dirty face of 
an old abbess is capital, and the liken- 
ing the cry to the noise of the 
rhugylsroen is anything but unfortu- 
nate. For after all what does the 
voioe of the owl so much resemble ax 
B dieholieal rattle I I'm sure I don't 
know. Reader do you! 

I reached Caerflii at about seven 
o'clock, and went to the "Boar's 
Head,' near the ruins of a stupendous 
castle, on which the beams of the 
moon were falling. 
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I sixn well during Uie night. In tbe 
morning after breakfast I went to aee 
the oaatle, over which I was conducted 
by a woman who was intrusted with 
its oare. It stands ou the eastern side 
of the little town, and is a truly enor- 
mous stmotore, which brought to siy 
reeoUection a sayinp of our great 
Johnson to be found in the account of 
kii journey to tiie Western Islands, 



namely "that for all the castles which 
he had seen beyond the Tweed the 






J of s< 



of 



those which the English built i 
Wales would find materials." The 
origins! founder was one John De 
Bryse, a powerful Korman, who mar- 
ried the daughter of Llewellyn Ap 
Jorwerth,the son-in-law of King John, 
aadtbe most warlike of all the Welsh 
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E'iioM,wlian ezpldta, uidpartion- 
ly a Tiotory wtuoh he obtained over 
tuB father-in-law, with whom he was 
always at war, have been immor- 
talized by the great war- bard Dafydd 
Benfras. It was one of the Btrong- 
holda which belonged to the Spencers. 
and served for a short time as a retreat 
to the uafortunate Edward the Second. 
It was rained by Cromwell, the ^raiid 
(oe of the baronial castles of Bntain, 
but not in no thorough and aweepisg 
a manner aa to leave it a mere heap 
of stonei. There is a noble entranoe 
porch, fronting the west— a ipacioni 
oourt^ard, a. grand banqacting room, 
K oorridot of Tut length, severallofty 
towera, a ohi^^ a sally-port, a goard- 
room and a Avnge anderground 
molted place called the mint, in which 
Caerfili's banml once coined money, 
and in which the fttmaces still exist 
which were used for melting metal. 
The name Caerfili is »aid to signify 
the Castle of Haste, and to haTsl 

bestowed on the pile beoanse it 

built in a hurry. Caerfili, howerer, 
was never buitt in a hurry, aa the 
remains show. Moreover the Welsh 
word for haste is not fil bnt ffirwst. 
Fil means a scudding or darting 
throngh the oir^ which caii have 
nothing to do with the huildinr of 
a castle. Caerfili signifies PhiBp'i 
CitTf and wai called M after on« 
Philip a saint. It no more means thi 
oaade of haat« than Tintagel in Corn- 
wall ngnifiea the oastle of guile, ai 
the leaned have said it does, for Tin- 
taael simply means the house in the 
gill of the hill, a term admirably 
descriptive of the ntnation of the 



Newport, i 
miles. Posi 



ascended an aoclivity, &om the top of 
which I obtained a fall view of the 
caatle, lookiDg stem, dork and ma- 
jeslia. Descending the hill I came U 
a bridge over a river called the Rhvm- 
ni or Eumney, much celebrated in 
WeWi and English song — thenoe ti 
Pentref Bettws, or the village of the 
bead-bouse, doubtless so-oalled from 
ita having ooutained in old times a 



honse in which pilgrims might teL' 
their beads. 

The scenery soon became very beau- 
tiful— it« beauty, however, was to a 
certain extent marred by a horrid 
black object, a huge coal work, the 
chimneys of which werebetching forth 
smoke of the densest descnpticii. 
" Whom does that work belong to ^ " 
said I to a man nearly as black as a 
chimney sweep. 

"Who does it belong to f Why, t« 
Sir Charles." 

"Do you mean Sir Charles Mor- 
gan?" 

"I don't know. I only know that 
it belongs ta Sir Charles, the kindest 
hearted and richest man in Wales 
and in England too." 

Passing some oottaMS I heard a 

Siup of children speStin^ English, 
ked an intelligent-looking gal if 
she oonld speak Welsh. 

" Yes," said she, " I con speak it, 
bnt not very well." There i 



to it 

I saw anin the Ehymni river, and 
crossed it by a brid^ ; the river here 
was filthy and tnrbid owing of course 
to its having received the foul drain- 
ings of the neighbuurinR; coal works 
— shortly afterwards I emerged from 
the coom or volley of the lihymni and 
entered upon a Jertile and tolerably 
level disniot. Passed by Llanawst 
and Hachen. The day which hod 
been very fine now became dark and 
gloomy. Suddenly, as I was de- 
scending a slope, a brilliant party 
oonsiEting of nmi young ladies in 
riding habita, a yoatbful cavalier 
and a lervant in splendid livery — 
all on noble horses, swept past me 
at fiill gallop down the hill. Almost 
immediately afterwards seeing a road 
mender who was staodinx holding his 
cap in his hand — which he had no 
doubt just reverentially doffed — I 
said in Welsh ; " Who are those 
ladies ? " 

' ' Hercbed Six Chartes— the dangh< 
ters of Sir Charles," he replied. 

" And is the gentleman their 
biMherr" 
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" No ! the brother ia in the Crim — 
fighting vith th« KooidBid. I don't 
know who yon gentleman be." 

" Where does Sir ChorloH live f " 

" Down in the D^yn, not fu bom 
BosaUaJg." 

" U I were to go and see him," I 
uid, " do TOO think he would give 
me a onp of ale ? " 

" I daresay he would ; he has pTen 
me one maoy a time." 

I soon reached fiauillaig:, a plea- 
sant village standing in a valley and 
nearly eurrounded by the grorea of 
Sir Cnarles Murgan. Seeing a decent 
public-house I uid to myself, "I 
think I shall step in and hare my 
ale here, and not go mnning after Sir 
Charles whom perhaps aftei all I 
Bhooldn't find at home." So I went 
in and oalled for a pint of ale. Oret 
my ale I trifled for about half<an- 
huDT, then paying my groat I got up 
and set off for Newport in the midst 
of a tMok milt which had suddenly 
oome on and which speedily vetted 
me nearly to the skin. 

I reached Newport at about half- 
past four and put up at a lortre and 
handsome inn called uie King's Head. 
Daring dinner the waiter unasked re- 
lated to me his history. He was a 
stunt thiok fellow of about forty, with 
a vei^ disturbed and frightened ex- 

Eresoton of coontenance. He sud that 
e was a natiTe of Bmmma^ni, and 
had lived very happily at an mn there 
as waiter, but at length had allowed 
himself to bo spirited away to an 
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lonewme that be soon beotme hipped 
and was more than onoe half in ■ 
mind to fling himself into a riTet 
which ran Dcfore the door and 
laned dismally. That at last he 
thought his best plan would be to 
deoamp, and aocortoiply took French 
leave early one morning. That after 
many frights and mucii fatigue ha 
had found himself at Newport and 
taken servioe at the King's Head, 
but did not feel comfortable and 



take the first opportunity of getting 
to Brummae^m, though be was afraib 
that he should not ba able to get into 
his former place owing to his un- 
grateful behaviour. He then uttered 
a rather eloquent euloginm on the 
beauties of toe black capital, and 
wound up all by saying that be 
would rather be a brazier's dog at 
Brummagem than head waiter at 
the best establishment in Wales. 
After dinner I took up a newspap^ 
" ' ' ' ' "■ 1 account ot th 



to have been fought o._ . ._ 

November, the very day on which 
I had ascended Plinlymmon. I was 
sorry to find that my countrymen had 
suffered dreadfully, and would have 
been utterly des^yed but for the 
opportune arrival of the French. 
''In my childhood," said I, " the 
Russians used to help us against the 
French ; now the French help us 
against the Bussians. Who knows 
bat before I die I may see the Rus- 
sians helping the French against 



and found i 
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KitwpoRi is a large town in Hon- 1 upon the Dsk. It standi some miles 
minthshire, and had onoe walls and below Oaerlleon ar Wy^, and waa 
• castle. It is called in Welsh Cast probably built when that place, at 
Ifewydd ar Wysg, or the New Castle | one time one of the most ooaaiderabla 
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towiu in Britain, began to ftdl into 
ienaj. The Wysff or Usk ha« its 
Konroe amouK Bome wild hills in the 
south-west 01 Breconehire, and, after 
absorbing aeTcral smaller streams, 
amongst which is the Hondn, at the 
mouta of which Brecon Btands, which 
on that account is called in Welsh 
Aber Hondu, and traversing the 
whole of Monmouthshire, enters the 
Briatat Channel near Newport, to 
whioh plaoe vessels of considerable 
burden can ascend. W^sg or Usk 
is an ancient BritlBh word, signi^- 
ing water, and is the same as the 
Irish wopi nisge ot whiskey, for 
whiskey, thoogn generally serving 
b) denote a spiritoous bqnor, in 
great Togne amongst the Irish, 
means simply water. The proper 
term for the spirit is uisgueDangh, 
literally acqua vitse, but the oom- 
ponnd being abbrcTiat^d by the 
Ekiplish, who have always been no- 
tonous for their habit of clipping 
words, one of the strongest of spirits 
is now generally denominated by a 
word which is properly expressiTe 
of the simple element water. 

Monmouthshire is at present con- 
sidered an English county though 
certainly with little reason, for it not 
only stands on the western side of the 
Wye, but the names of almost all its 
piriahes are Welsh, and many thou- 
sands of its population still speak the 
Welsh language. It is called in 
Welsh Sir, or Shire, Fynwy, and takes 
its name from the town Mynwy or 
Monmouth, which receives its own 
appellation from the river Mynwy or 
Minno on which it stands. There is a 
river of much the same name, not in 
Maoedon but in the Peninsula, namely 
the Minho, which probably got its 
denomination from that raoe cognate 
to the Cumry, the Gael, who were the 
first colonizers of tbe Peninsula, and 
whose generic name yet stares ns in 
the face and salutes cur ear* in the 
words Galicia and Portugal. 

I left Newport at about ten o'clock 
en tiie leth, the roads were very 
there having^ been a deluge of 

'"Tand 



gloomy. Desirous of knowing where- 
abouts in these parts the Welsh Ian- 
gnaw ceased I interrogated several 
people whom I met. First spoke to 
Esther Williams. Bhe told me she 
le from Pennow some miles farther 
-_, that she could speak Welsh, and 
that indeed all the people oould for at 
least eight miles to the east of New- 
port. This latter assertion of hers 

I _^^ anything but oorro- 

i, young woman, witi a 
er head, whom I shortly 
let, for she infonned me 
Id apeak no Welsh, and 
who could speak it, from 
I to the plaoe where it 
■ther, there were ten who 

_ believe the real fact is 

tliat about half the people for seven or ' 
eight miles to the east of Newport 
■peak Welsh, more or less, as about 
half those whom I met and addressed 
. Walsh, answered me in that tongue. 
Passed through Penow or Penhow, 
a small village. The ecenerjf in the 
neighbourhood of this place is highly 
interesting. To the north-west at 
some distance is Mynydd Turvey, a 
shani pointed blue mountain. To liie 
Bout^-eaat, on the right, muoh nearer, 
are two beautifnl green hills, the 
lowest prettily wooded, and having on 
its top a fair white mansion called 
Penhow Castle, which belongs to a 
family of the name of Cave. Tbenee 
to Llanvaohes, a pretty little villDge. 
Whtiu I was about the middle of this 
place I heard an odd sound something 
like a not« of recognition, which at- 
tracted my attention to an object very 
near to me, from which it seemed t« 
proceed, and which was coming from 
the direction in which I was going. 
It was the figure seemingly of a fem^, 
wrapped in a coarse blue cloak, the 
feet Date and the legs bare also nearly 
u^ to the knee, both terribly splashed 
With the slush of the road. The head 
was aunnounted by a kind of hood 
which pustpermittea m ' 
red hair, a broad face, 
snubbed nose, blnbber 
whit* teeth — tiie eyes were staring in- 
tently at me. I stopped and stared 
too, and at last thongnt I reoognued 
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the f eatoTM of ibe oAOonth girl I had 
Been on tlie neen near Chester with 
the Iri^ tiiiker Tourlong'h and his 

" Dear me ! '' said I, " did I not aae 
yon near Chester last summer? " 

" To be sure ye did ; and ye were 
giAag to poaa me without a word of 
notice or Eindnen had I not given ye 
a bit of a hail." . 

" Well," said I, "I beg your pardon. 
How is it all wid Tf ? " 

" Quite well. How is it wid yere 

"Tolerably, Where do you come 

" From Cbeprtow, yere banner." 
"And where ate you going to ? " 
" To Newport, yere banner." 
"And I come from Newport, and 

am goin^ to Chepstow. Where's 

Tonrlough and his wife r' 
. "At Cardiff, yere hanner; I shall 

join them again to-moirow." 
"Haveyoa been long away from 

" About a week, yere hanner." 
" And what have you been doing ? " 
" Selling my needfca, yere banner." 
" Oh ! you sell needles. Well. I am 

!lad t« have met yon. Let me aee. 
'here's anioe little inn on the right:— 
won't you come in and have some re- 
freshment i " 

" Thank yere banner ; I have no 
objection to take a glass wid an old 

" Well, then, come in ; yon must be 
tired, and I shall be gladto have some 
oouTersation with you." 

We went into the inn— a little tidy 



plaoe. On my oslling a reepeetable- 
[oofcing old man made his appearanoe 
beiiinil a bar. After serving my com- 
glass of peppermint, 
ihe preferred to any- 
thing else, and me with a frlasa of ale, 
both of which I paid for, oe retired, 
and we sat down on two old chairs be- 
neath a window in front of the bar. 

" Well," said I, " I suppose you 
have Irish: here's slainte ■" 

"Slaint«yuit aBbaoi,"saidthegirl, 
tasting her peppermint. 

" Well ; how do you like it I" 

" 'f I veiy tiice indeed." 



" That's more than I oan say of the 
■le, whioh, like all the* ale mtiiese 
parts, is bitter, Wtjl, what pwt of 
Ireland do you oome from? " 

*' From no part at all. I never was 
in Ireland in my life. I am from 
Scotland Road, Maoohester." 

"by, I thought you were Irish 1 " 
la so I am; and all the mora 
from being born where I was. There's 
not such a place for Irish in all the 
world as Scotland Road." 

" Were vour father and mother &01& 
Ireland ? 

" Hy mother was from Ireland : mr 
father was Irish of Scotland Bood, 
where they met and married." 

"And what did they do after the7 
Tied!" 

Why, they worked hard, and did 
their best to get a livelihood for them- 
selves and children, of which they 
had several besides myself, who was 
the eldest. My father was a brick- 
layer, and my mother sold apples and 
oranges and other fmita, aaoording to 
the » * ■ " • ^' ' 



thirteen had wrought with the lad 
who used to make Uie raal cratur o_ 
the islands between Ochterard and 
Bally na hinch. As soon as I woe 
able, I helped my mother in making 
and dieposmg of the whiskey and in 
selling the tmit. As for the other 
children, they all died when young, of 
favers, of which there is alwaysplenty 
in Scotland Road. About four yeara 
ago — that is, when I was just nlt«en 
— there was a great quarrel among the 
workmen about wages. Some wauted 
more than their masters were willing 
to give ; others were willing to tak« 
what was offered them. Those who 
were dissatiBtied were called hriokS{ 
those who were not were oalleddunga. 
My father was a brick ; and. being a 
good man with his hste, was looked 
upon as a very proper person to fight 
aprincipal man amongst the dungs. 
They fought in the fields near Salford 
for a ponnd a side. Uy father had it 
all his own way for the first thret 
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rounds, but in the finirt}i, reoeiTing a 
1>low under Ae ear from the dung-, lie 
dropped, and never got up a^iu, 
dying auddenly. A ^rand vake my 
father had, for wHioh my mother 
fumiebed uiquebaug-h galore ; and 
comfortably and dacently it pused 
-"-' till about three o'clock m the 



for Ukere was cot a dung amongHt the 
Irish of Scotland Hosd — bnt as t« 
whether the O'Koefs or O'Kellvs were 
kings of Ireland a thousana years 
agv, a general fight took plaoe, wbioh 
brought in the police, who, being loon 
dreadfully batec, as we all turned 
upon them, went and fetched the 
military, witli whose help they took 



military, wiUi whose help they took 
and locked up seTeral oi the party, 
amongst whom were my mother and 
myaelf, till the next morning, when 
we were taken before the magutrateB, 
who, after a alight soolding, set na at 
liberty, <aie of Uiem wyi^that anch 
disturbanoea formed part ot the Iriah 
funeral service ; whereupon we re- 
turned to the house, and the rest 
of the party joining na, we carried 
my father" a Dodv to the ohnrchyard, 
where we buriri it very_ daoently, 
^••^T° "'"^ """"•"" 
ttunrf.?" 



fluDK a large Hint stone and knocked 
out hia r^flt eye, for doing which she 
was taken up and tried and sentenced 
to a Tear's imprisonment, chiedy it 
was thought becanse she had been 
heard to sav that ahe would do the 
dnng a misonief the first time ahe met 
him. Bhe, however, did not enfier all 
her sentence, for before she hod been 
in prison three months she caught a 
disorder which oanied her off. I went 
on selling &nit by myself whilst she 
was in trouble, and for some time 
after her death, but very lonely and 
belanoholr. At last my uncle lour- 



lough, or as the English would oal] 
him. Charlea, chancing to come to 
Scotland Bood along with his family, 
I was glad to accept en invitation to 
join them which he gave me, and with 
them I have been ever since, teavelUng 
about England and Wales and Scot- 
land, helping my aunt with the chil- 
dren and driving much the same trade 
which she has driven for twenty years 
past^ which is not an unprofitable 

" Would yon have any objeolioit to 
tell me all you do i " 

"Why I sells needles, as I said 
before, and sometimes I buys things of 
servants, and Bometdmes I tells for- 

"Do you over do anything in the 
way of atriopachas I " 

''0, no!I never do anything in that 
line : I would be burnt taat. I 
wonder yon shonld dieam of moh a 
thing." 

"Why surely it is not worse than 
buying things of servants, who no 
doubt steal them from their employers, 
or tellii^ fortunes, which is dealing 
with the devil." 

" Not worse ! Yes a thousand times 
worse ; there is nothing so Tory par* 
ticular in doing them things, but atrio- 
pachas — dear ! " 

" It's a dreadful thing I admit, bnt 
the other things are quite as bad ; you 
should do none of them." 

" I'll take good oore that I never do 
one, and that is striopaehas; them 
other things I know are not quite 
right, imd I hope soon to have dons 
wid them ; any day I can shake them 
off and look people in the tofx, but 
were I once to do striopaohas I oonld 
never hold np mr head. ' 

" How comes it that yon have such 
a horror of striopaehns i" 

" I got it &om my mother and ahe 

Kt it itom hers. All Irish women 
ve a dread of striopaohas. It's tiie 
only thing that frights them ; I manea 
the wild Irish, for as for the qnolitjr 
women I have heard they are no bit 
better than the English. Come, yere 
banner, lef a talk U something eUe." 



vK saying 

ing of leavi 



thinking of leaving off fortune* 
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telling and baying thin^ of Hrranta. 
Do Tou mean to depend npon your 
needlea alone i " 

" No ; I am tiiinkinB of leavii^ off 
tramping altogetlier and going to the 
Tir na Siai." 

"Isn't that America f' 

" It is, yere banner ; the land of tiie 
west is America." 

"Along war for alone girl." 

*" Vi3di " ' 

. Id be __ 
and his wife." 

" Are they going to Amerioa t " 

"They are. yere hanner; they._ 
tends leaving off business and going 
to America next spring." 

" It will cost money." 

" It will, yere banner ; bat they 
have got money, and so have I." 

"Is it because boainess is slack 
that ^on are thinking of going to 
Amencaf" 

"0 no, yere banner; we wish to go 
there in order to get rid of old ways 
and habita, amongst which are for- 
tnne-telljiig and onying things of 
aarvants, which yere banner was jisf 
now checking me wid." 

"And oant yon get rid of them 

"We cannot yere hanner. If we 
■tav here we mnst go on tramping, 
and it is well known that doing them 
thinffs is part of tramping." 

" And what would you do in Ame- 
rica f" 

" we oonld do plenty of tbin^s in 
America — most likely we should buy 
a piece of land and settle down." 

" How came yon to see the wicked- 
ness of the tramping life? " 

" By hearing a great many sarmoni 
and preachings, and having often had 
the Bible read to us by holy women 
who came to our tent." 

" Of what religion do yon call year- 

"I don't know, yere hanner; we 
are olane unsettled about religion. 
We were once Catholics and carried 
Baint Cobnan of Cloyne about wid us 
in a box ; but after hearing a sermon 
at a cburoh about imagea, we went 
Dome, took the saint out of his box 
and oast him into a river." 



" it will never do to belong to the 
Popish religion, a. religion which up- 
holds idol -worship and persecutes the 
Bible — you shonld belong to theChur^ 
of England." 

" Well, perhaps we ahonld, yere 
banner, if its ministers were not such 
proud violent men. 0, you little 
know how they look down upon sJI 
poor people, capecially on as tramps. 
Once my poor aunt, Tourlough's wife, 
who has always bad stronger oonvic- 
tions than any of us, followed one of 
them home after he had beenpreaoh- 
ing, and beifjted him to give her GJod, 
ana was told bv him that she was a 
thief, and if sne didn't take herself 
oat of tiie honae he would kick her 

" Perhaps, after all," said I ; "you 
had better join the Methodists— I 
should say that their ways would snit 
yon better than those of any oOter 
denominatirai of Christians." 

" Yen banner knows nothing about 
them, otherwise ye wouldn't talk in 
that manner. Their ways would never 
do for iwople who want to have done 
with lying and staling and have al- 



rott«n straw, yere banner, 

every transaotion which they have 
with people they try to cheat and 
overreach — ask my nncle Tourlougb, 
who has had many dealings with 
them. But what is far worse, they do 
tbatiriiioh the wildest calleen t'other 
side of Ougieraarde would be bnmt 
rather than do. Who can tell ye more 
on that point than I, yere banner? I 
have been at their chapels at nights 
and have listened to their soreaming 
prayers, and have seen what's been 
going on outside the chapels after 
their services, as they call them, wen 
over^-I never saw the like going on 
outside Father Toban'a chapel, yere 
hanner 1 Tere banner's banner asked 
me if I ever did anything in ihe wav 
of striopaohaa— now I tdl ye Oiat I 
was never aaked to do anyliing in 
that line but by one of them folks — a 
great man amongst them he was, both 

m the ■ "^ ■ 

forh«w 
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ing ux (Ur* of the week and & preacher 
on the seventh — and luoh a preacher. 
Well, one Sunday night after he had 

[ireaohed a sermon an hour-and-a-half 
oag, which had put half a doien 
women into what they call etatic 
fits, he overtook me in a dark stieet 
and wanted me to do striopaohaa with 
him— he didn't UT atriopaohas, jer 
hanner, for he had no Iruh — hat he 
said BomethiiiK in En^liah which was 
the same thing." 

" And what did jroa do i " 

" Wbj I asked Mm what he meant 
b; makmg fiin of a poor ngly girl — 
for no one Knows better than myself, 
yere hanner, tiiat I am very ugly — 
whereupon he told me that he was not 
makine fun of me, for it had long' 
been the chief wish of hii heart to 
commit Btriopachai with a wild Irish 
Papist, and that he believed if he 
searohed the worid he should find none 
wilder than nvyaelf." 

" And what did yon reply i " 

" Why I said to him, yere hanner, 
thati would tell the congreKBtion, at 
which he laughed and said that he 
wished I would, for that the con^- 
^titnt would say they didn't believe 
me, though at heart they would, and 
would like him all the better for it." 

" Well, and what did you say 
theni" 

" Nothing at all, yere hanner ; bnt 
I spat in bis face and went home and 
told my unole Tourlough, who fortii- 
with took out a knife and began to 
ehaip it on a whetstone, and Imake 
no doubt would have gone and «tuok 
the fellow like a pig, had not my poor 
annt begged him not on her knee- 
After that we had nothing more to i 
with the Methodista as far aa religii 
went." 

" Did this afiair ooour in England 
wWaleei" 

"In the heart of England, yere 
hanner ; we have never been to the 
Welsh chapels, for we know little of 
the language." 

*' Well, I am glad it didn't happrai 
in Wales ; I have rather a high op- 
nion of the Welsh Methodists. Tl 
Vorthiest creature I ever knew was - 
Welsh Methodiit. And now ^ »)iut 
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leave you and make the best of my 
way to Chepstow." 

Can't yere banner give me Bad 
before ye go ? " 
"I can give you half-a-crown to 
rou on your way to America." 
want no haU-erowns, yere ban- 
but if ye would give me God I'd 

" What do yon mean by giving you 
GodP" 

" Putting Him in my heart by some 
good oonnsel which will guide me 
throngh life." 

" The only good counsel I oan give 
you is to keep the commandments ; 
one of them it seems you have always 
kept. Pollow the rest and you can't 
go very wrong." 

" I wish I luiew them better than I 
do, yere hanner." 

" Can't you readf " 

"0 no, yere banner, I can't read, 
neither can Tourlough nor bis wife." 

"Well, learn to read as soon as pos- 
sible. When you have got to America 
and settled down yon will have time 
enough to leaxn to read." 

" Shall we be bett^, yere hannari 
after we have leamt to read i " 

" Let's hope you will." 

" One of 1^ things, yere hanner, 
that have made us stumble is that 
some of Hie holy women, who have 
come to our tent and read the Bible 
to us, have afterwards asked ray aunt 
and me to tell them their fortunes." 

" If they have the more shame for 
tbem, for they con have no exouee. 
Well, whether you learn to read or 
not still eschew striopachas, don't 
steal, don't deceive, ana worship God 
in spirit, not in imago. That a the 
best oounsel I oi ' " 



r, yep 
two ways." 

We plaoed our glasses upon the bar 
and went ont. In the middle of the 
road we shook hands and parted, ahe 
troing towards Newport and I toworda 
Chepstow. After walking a few yards 
I turned round and looked after her. 
There she was in the damp lowering 
tftemooa wending hei way alowiy 
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muitie, and her ooane legs bare 
the top of the oaive*. " Surely," said 
I to m^Belf, " there never wai an ob- 



jeat less promismr m appearance. 
Who wonld think tnat there could ba 
oU the good sense and proper feeling 
in that unconth girl which there reidly 



CHAPTEE CIX. 

Arrlnl at Ofaainlow,— Bttiring Ljrts.— OonclnilaB 



I TABSBn throogh Caer Went, oaoe an 
importantKoTDBn station, and foralang 
timeafter the departure of the Bomaoa 
a celebrated Bntish city, now a poor 
desolate plaoe conaiiting of a few old- 
&Bhionedbouae3 and a strange -looking 
dilapidated church. No Welsh is 
spoken at Caer Went, noi to the east 
of it, nor indeed for two or three miles 
before you reach it from the west. 

The country between it aad Chep- 
stow, from which it is distant about 
four miles, is delightfully green, but 
somewhat tame. 

Chepstow stands on the lower port 
of a hill, near to where the beantifnl 
Wye joins the noble Severn. The 
Bntiah name of the place is Aber Wye 
or the disembognement of the Wye. 
The Saxons gave it the name of Chep- 
stow, which in their language signifies 
a place where a market is held, be- 
cause even in the time of the Bntons 
it was the site of a great cheap or 
market. After the Norman Conquest 
it became the itroperty of De Cioro, 
one of William's followers, who built 
near it an enormous castle, which en- 
joyed oonsiderable celebrity during 
several centuries from having been 
the birthplace of Strongbow, the oon- 
querer of Ireland, but which is at 
present chiefly illustrious from the 
mention which is made of it in one of 
the most stirringlyricB of modem 
times, a piece by Walter Scott, called 
the " Norman Hcrseshoe," commemo- 
rative of an expedition made by a De 
Ckre of Chepstow with the view of 



insulting with the print of hb coarser's 
shoe the green meads of Glamorgan, 
and which oommenoes thus : — 



I went to the principal inn, where I 
engaged a private room and ordered 
the best dinner which the people could 

ETOvidc. Then leaving my satchel 
ehind me I went to the castle, 
amongst the ruins of wliicb I groped 
and wandered for nearly an houTi 
oooasionaUy ropeatin^ verses of the 
Norman Horseshoe. I then went to 
the Wye and drank of the waters at 
its mouth, even as sometime before I 
had drunk of the waters at its source. 
Then returning to my iun I got my 
dinner, after which I called for % 
bottle of port, and placing my feet 
against the sides of the grate I passed 
my time drinking wine and singing 
Welsh songs till ten o'clock at nigh^ 
when I paid my reckoning, amount- 
ing to something oonsiderable. Then 
shouldering my satehel I proceeded 
to the railroad station, where I pur- 
chased a flrst-class ticket, and en- 
sconcing myself in a comfcfftable 
carriage was soon on the way to 
London, where I arrived at about four 
o'clock in the morning, having had 
during the whole of my journey n 
most uproarious set of neighbours % 
few carriages behind me, namely some 
hundred and fifty of Napier s tan 
retuniiug from their expedition to Uie 
Balr«. 
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CUMRO AND CUURAEa. 



The original home of the Comro wu 
SontheriL Hinduitan, tlie extreme 

CtofwhiobiCapeComoriu.dariTBd 
. him its name. It may be here 
asked vliat is the exact meaniiig of 
the word Cumro ? The tmemeanicgof 
the word is a jouth. It is oonnected 
with a SanBcrit word, signifyinfr ~ 
joath, and likewise a prince. It 
Hurpriaing how similar in moamng the 
names of several DatLons are : Cumro, 
a yonth ; Gael, a hero ;' Roman, one 
who is comely, a huaband ;+ Frank or 
Fienohman, a free, brave fellow ; 
Dane, an honest man ; Turk, a hand- 



some leid 1 Arab, a Bprightly fellow. 
Lastly, Romany Chat, the name by 
whioh the Qypsy styles himself, sig- 



are three dialects, the speech of Cumni 
or Wales ; that of Aimoriaa or, as the 
Welsh oallit, Llydaw.and theCornish, 
whioh is no longer spoken, and only 
exists in books and m the names of 
plaoes. The Cumricbearsconaiderable 
affinity to the Gaelio, or the language of 
the Qael, of which there are alao three 
dialects, the Irish, the speech of the 
Soottiih Highlanders, and the Manx, 
whiohlast is rapidly becoming extinct. 
The Cumrio and Gaelic hare not only 
a great many thousand words in 
common but afco a remarkable gram- 
matical feature, the mntation and 
dropping of certain initial consonants 
nnder certain oircumstaooes, whioh 



* Suucrlt, Kih, ■ hank 

t Suiwrlt, Bamt, Kuoans, ■ huitauiil. 

t Bonunj etui, no of Boms, Ud of 
Rom*, fimnsny cht, daughter of Bome, 
|lri of Bom*. Chil.ohiel, sUld, ths BdkUii 
ebaloTlBk, k man, snd (1m Bmsorit Jsos, to 
b*b»nt *n ID kindnd words 



feature is peculiar to the Celtic Ian- 
^ages. The number of Sanscritio 
words which the Cunmc and Gaelic 
possess is considerable. Of the two 
the Gaelio pciseases the most, and 
those hare generally more of the San- 
scritio oharacter, than the words of 
the sanu class whioh are to be found 
in the Welsh. The Welsh, howcTer, 
frequently possesses the primary word 
when the Irish does not. Of this the 
following is an instanoe. One of the 
imerouB Irish Words for a mountain 
codadh. This word is almost iden- 
tioal with the Sanscrit kuta, which 
also signifies a mountain ) but kata and 
oodadE are only secondary words. 
The Sanscrit possesses the radical of 
kuta, and that is kuda, to heap up, 
but the Irish does not possess the 
radical of codadh. The Welsh, with- 

-— J- ssing any word for a hill at 

all like codadh, has the primary or 
radical word ; that word is oodi to rise 
se, almost identical in sound and 
with the Sanscrit kuda. Till a 
bouse is raised there is no house, and 
there is no hill till the Nars or Omni- 
potent says Ari$e, 

The Welsh is one of the most copious 
laneuages of the world, as it contains 
at least eighty tbonsand words. It 
has seven vowels ; w in Welsh bein^ 

f renounced like oo, and y like u and i. 
ts most remarkable feature is &6 
mutation of initial consonants, to 
explain which properly would require 

space than I can afford. { The 

) are of two numbers, the singaUr 

and plural, and a few have a dual 

iber. The genders are thrw, the 

Uaseuline, the Feminine and the 
Neuter. There are twelve ^unl 
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nuu, of vhich the 

..II. Some BabBtan- 

tivea axe what the eremmarianB oall 
aggregate ptwftls," "wMoh are not 
naed in tlie plural without the addition 
of diminutiTe tenninstiona, for exam- 
ple adar , birds, adei^n a bird i gwenyn 
bees, rwenynen, a smgle bee. There 
ore different kinds of adjeotives 
some have a plnral, some have none . 
aome have a feminine form, otheni 
have not ; the moat common plural 
terminatioa ia ion. It is aaid by some 
that the verb lias properly no present 
tense, the future hemg used instead. 
The verba present many difficulties, 
and there ore many defeotive and 
irregular onea. In the irregnlaritieB 
of its verbs the Welsh language very 
much resembles the Irish. 



three twenties and four twentieB; 
whilst fifty, seventr and ninety are 
expreased by words corresponding 
with tea after two twenties, ten after 
three twenties, and ten after four 
twentiea. Whether the Welsh had 
ever a leaa clumsy way of ezpreasing 
the abovenumbere la unknown— some- 
thing umilari a t^wervable in French, 
and the same praotioe prevails in the 
modem Ooelio ; in the anoient Gaelio, 
however, there are anch nnmerats at 
ceathrachod, seaagad, and naoohad, 
which correspond with qnadraginta, 
aexarinta and nonaginta. The nn- 
merola dan, tri, and pedwar, or two, 
three, and fonr, have feminine forms, 
heooming when preceding feminine 
nouni, dwy, toir, and pedair. In 
Oaelio no numeral has a feminine 
form ; oertain nnmerala, however, 
have an influence over nouns which 
others have not, and before oead, a 
hundred, and mile, a thonaond, do, 
two, is changed into da, for it is not 
onatomorf to aay do ohead, two hun- 
dred, and do mhue, two thouaand, but 
da ohead and da mhile.t With respect 



' Owpn't GismaiMT p. 
t Fnjnonnaid vUs or im* — am ma pri- 
ll^ ot utwil muUUoa ia «t wotfc. J 



to pedwar, tiie Welsh for four, I have 

to observe tbat it bears no aimilituda 
to the word for the some number in 
Ooelic ; the word for four in Qaelio is 
oeathair, and the difference between 
oeathair and pedwar is great indeed. 
Ceathair is what may be caUed a San- 
Boritio numeral ; and it ia pleoaant to 
trace it in various shapes, through 
irious Unguals, up to the grand 
speech of India : Dish, oeathair ; 
IJitin quatuor ; Greek, teasores ; Bus- 
sian, chetOri; Persian, chahor; San- 
serif chatur. As to pedwar, it bears 
some resemblance to the English four, 
the German vier, is almost identical 
with the WaUaohian patrou, and is 
very much like the Homeric word 
winnH, but beyond Wallaohia and 
Greece we find nothing like it, bearing 
the same meaning, though it is right 
to mention that the Sanscrit word 

SiUa aignifies a quarter, a* well as a 
oct It is curious that the Irish word 
for five, cuig, is in like manner quite 
as perplexing as the Webh word for 
four. The Irish word for five is not 
a Sanacritio word, pump the Welsh 
word for five, is. Pontachan ia the 
Sanscrit word for five, and pump ia 
linked bi pantschon by the ^olick 
p€mpe, the Greek pgnte and pemptos, 
the RuasiiLn ptat and the Peraian 
pantsch; but what is cuig connected 
with ( Why it ia connected with the 
Latin quinque, and perhapa with the 
Arabic khamsa ; but higher up thtm 
Arabia we find nothing Uke it ; or if 
one thinks one recognise sit, it is under 
such a disguise that one is rather 
IS about swearing to it — and 
ithing more on the anhject of 
numerals. 

I have said that the Welsh is ex- 
ceedingly copious. Ita copiousneas, 
however, does not proceed, like that 
of the English, from borrowing from 
other languages. It has certainly 
words in common with other tongues, 
but no tongue, at an; rate in Europe, 
can prove that it has a batter claim 
than Uie Welah to any word which 
it has in common with that language. 
No language has a better anpply of 
simple worda for the narration of 
«T^ts than the Welah, and limpU 
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words an the proper gub of narra- 
tion ; and no luigruage abounds more 
witJi terms oaloalatcd to express the 
kbstraBest ideas of the metaphysician. 
Whoever doabta its oapabibty for the 
purpose of narration let him pemse 
the W elsh HiBtorica! Triads, in whioh 
are told the most remarkable events 
irhioh befell the early Cunuy ; and 
whosoever donbts its power for the 
purpose of abstruse reasoning let him 
stndy a work nailed Rhetoriok, by 
Master William Salisbury, written 
about the year IfiTO, and 1 think he 
will admit that there is no hyperbole, 
or, as a Welshman would oall it, 
gormreb, in what I have said with 
reapect to the oapabilitiei of the 
Welsh language. 

As to its sounds — I have to observe 
that at the will of a master it oan be 
Bnblimely sonorona, terribly sharp, 
diabolically gruttural and sibuant, and 
BVieet and hannonious to a remark- 
able degree. What more sublimely 
scnorouB than certain hymns of Ta- 
L'esia ; more sharp and clashing than 
c rtAJn Ibies of Gwalohmai and 

WXL8H 

Aber, a meeting of waters, an oat- 
flowing ; Avon, a river; Aw, a 
flowing 

Anal, breath 

Arian, silver 

Anr, gold 

Athu, to go 

Bdd, beinr. ezistenoa 

Brenin, a king 

Caer, a woU, a city 

Cain, fine, bright 

Canu, to sing 
Cathyl, a hymn 
Coed, a wood, trees 
Cnmro, a Wdshmau 
Daear, daeren, the earth 
Dant, a tooth 
Dawn, a gift 
Derw, an oak 
Dewr, bold, brave 



Dafydd Ben&aa, describing battles; 
more diabolieally grating than tbs 
Dronkard's Choke -pear by Rhys 
Oocb, and more sweet than tho 
lines of poor Oronwy Owen U) the 
Mnse i Ah those lines of his to the 
Mnse are sweeter even than the 
verses of Horace, of which they 
profess to be an imitation. What 
lines in Horace's ode can vie in 
sweetness with 

Tydl rolt, 1 dimir win. 



£o8 signifies a nightinfrale, and Lyso- 
wen an eel. Perhaps m no Inngnage 
but the Welsh, could an eel be men- 
tioned in lofty poetzy ; Lysowen is 
perfect mnsio. 

Having stated that there are Welsh 
and Sanscrit words whioh correspond, 
more or lees, in sound and meaning, 
I here place side bv side a small 
number of snob words, in order that 
the reader may compare them. 

Sadscbit 
Ap, 6pah, wat«T ; apairfi., a river; Per- 
sian, ab, water; Wallachian, apa 



At'ha ; Russian, iti 

Bhavat, bhfita 

Bharondo, a lord ; Russian, barln 

OrUia, ^iha, a house ; Hindnstai 

ghar ; 0ypay, kair, kaer 
Mnta, pleasing, beautiful ; Eana, 

Qkn&j singing 
Eh£h a sonf^i Oypsy, gillie 
Eut'ho, knti, a tree 
Knm&rtL a yonth, a priniw 
Dhaii, fem. dharani 

D&na 

D&m, timber 
Dhira 
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Wblss Sakscstc 

Drwg.bftd Dnrgati, hellt Diugft, Ute goddew ol 

destmctioii 

Daw, God SSto, a god 

Dwfr, dw^, water Tivara, tne ocean (Tiber, Terete) 

Dwr, water Uda ; Greek, Ji-f ; Sanscrit, dhlia, tlie 

ocean ; Fenian, deria, dooria, Qie 
aea; Gypsy, dooria 

En, a being, a wnl, that vhioh Ad, to breathe, to live ; &na, bieatli; 
liTee Irish, an, a man, fire 

6air, a word Gir, gira, speeoh 

Owr, a man Tira, a hero, ertroag', fire; Lat. yix, a 

GwTM,heat man; Dntdi. tuht, fire; TorkiBb, 

er, a man ; Heb. ur, fire 

QenethiKirl Eani 

Oeni, to be bom Jaaa 

Owybod, to know Tid 

Hooedn, to cheat E&baka, deedt 

Hnan, tae mn Ina 

leaanc, yonng Youvan 

Ir, btm, juicy Ir&, water 

Itdra, jnidneM 

LUnoeSt a eirl Ijagnika 

Lleid;r, a thief Lata 

Uaen, a stoM Hani, a gen 

Ham, methet Ha 

Harw, to die Ufira, death 

Hawr, great Mahft 

Hedd, mead Uad'hn, honey 

Heddwi, to intoxicata Had, to intoxicate: Htda, intozl* 

cation; Mada, pleBBnre; Hadya, 
wine; Matta, intosicatedj GypBy, 
matto, drunk ; Gr. fMi, wine, ^Aw, 
to be drunk 

Hedr, a mesaure Ufttra 

N4d, aory 

Nant, raTine, rivulet xiaui, a hyci 

Neath, Nedd, name of a riTcr; Nicha, low, deep; nlchagi, & iimr. 
nedd, a dmgle, what ia low, that which dcBOcnds ; nitna, watef 
deep (KitMlithsdale) 

JfU, heaTtn Kabhaa; RuMda]i,nabe^,theheaTeni; 

Lat. nubes, a aloud 

Heidiaw, to leap ; Nata, to dance ; N&ta, dancing 

Kir, the Almignty, the Lord, the Nara.tliat wbicli animateB every thing. 
Creator the spirit of God * 

Nerth, strength, power Nara, man, the spirit of God ; Gr. mrif, 

a man, n*(«, strength ; Pernan, nar, 
a male i Aiabio, nlf, fire 

Noddwr, a proteoiHir Vitba. 

mo, night Nis& 

fair, a oaoldron Fit'hara 

PU, a foot ; pedadr, four Pad, a foot ; pfida, a quarter 

■ "naEMnuO.UMdlviQaiBiptrlihabl* qiMt pamdlii( tli< onlTBrM."— mUnt') SoktII M*' 
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Welbh 
PTida,earUi 
Prif, piinoipal, prim« 
Rhen, tlie Lord 
Rhian, a ladv 
R]i6d, a wheel 
Swm, being together 
Swynwr, a wizard, sonerer 
T&a. father 
Tka,Sie 
Taut, a string' 
Tana, to eipaad 
Toriad, a breaking, oatting 
Uohafedd, height 
Toh,ox 

Iq Gib above list of Cmnrio and 
Bansorit words there are oertainly 
Bome remarkable icstanceB of 

apondenoe in Hotad and sens-, 

most interestiiig of which is that 
afforded by N6r, the Cnmrio word 
for the Lord, and Nara, the Bansorit 
word for the Spirit of God, F 
oomparing the vroidB in that list . . . 
might feel dieposed to roah to the 
conoluaion that the Cnmrio sprang 
from the Sansoiit, the saorea lan< 

SQoge of Bunny Eindiutan. Bat to 
so woald be unwise, for deeper 
study wuald show that if the Welsh 
has some hondreds of words in com.- 
mon with the Sanaorit, it has thou- 
sands iipoa thousands which ore not 
to be ftiond in that tongue, after 
making all possible allowance for 
change and modiScation. No subject 
oonneoted with what is called philo- 
sophy is more morti^Tng to proud 
human reason than the invesldgation 
of lans'nages, for in what do tlie 
researohes of the most unwearied 

Shilologist terminate but a chaos of 
oubt and perplexity, else why such 
exclamations as these ? ^^7 ^ the 
Wallaohion word for water ^nscrit ^ 
for what is the differenoe between 
apa and apt Wallaohian is formed 
from Latin and Solavonian ; why then 
is not the word for water dther woda 
or aqua, or a modification of eitlier ? 
Wliy is Hie Arabic word for tlie lea 
Irish, for what is the difierenoe be- 
tween bahor, the Arabic word for 
tea, and beatlira, an old Irish word 
for witer, pronounced bam, wheaee 



SursoUT 
PritliiTi, tlie earth 
Prabhu, a lord, a mlet 

BILjan, a king 
Hindastani, rani 
Ratha, a car 

Sanvanana, awitoh; Hiodastani, syatij 

T&ta 

Dahona 

Tanta 

Tana 

D&ri, cutting 

Uchch'ya 

Ukshan 

the riTer Barrow! How is it that 
one of the names of the Oangee is 
Welsh ; for what is the difference 
between Dbur, a name of that riyer, 
and dwr, the common Welsh word 
for waters How is it tliat wquor, a 
Latin word for the sea, so much re- 
sembles ^gir, the name of the Norse 
God of the sea i and how is it that 
AsBT, the appellative of the Northern 
Qodt, is so li^e Asura, the family nam* 
of certain Hindu demons i Why does 
tia scanty Qailk, the loi^Mage of tba . 
Isle of Man, possess more Sanacrit 
words than tie mighty Arabic, the 
richest of sJl tongnes : and why baa 
the Welsh only four words for a hill, 
and its sister language the Irish 
fifty-five i How is it that the name! 
of so many streams in various coun- 
tries, for example Donau, Dwina, 
Don and Tyne so much resemble 
Dhunl, a Sanscrit word for a river? 
How IS it that the Sanserit devila 
itands for what is wise and virtuous, 
and the English devil for all that is 
desperate and wicked f How is it 
that Alp and Apennine, Celtic words 
for a hill, so much resemble ap and 
apah, Sanscrit words for water i Why 
does the Sanscrit kalya mean t«v 
B well as yesterdav, and tho 
Uypsy mempen life as well as death t 
How IS it that ur, a Gaelic word for 
like urft the Basque word 
for water, and Ure the name of an 
English stream f Why does ner6n, 
the Modem Gbeek word for water, so 
little resemble Uie ancient Greek ZW 
and so much resemble the Sanscrit 
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Qlra> and how ia it that nira, which 
like nira aigniSei water, bo muoh te- 
Bemblea nwa the word for man and the 
BiTioity? How is it that Neieiu the 
name in an anoient Oreek wster goi 
and nfti. the Arabic word for fire, are 
so very like SAr the Welah word for 
the Creator i How is it that a certain 
Scottish river bean the name of the 
wife of Ooeanns, for what is Teith hut 
Teithys i How indeed 1 and whjr 



indeed! to these and a thousand 
similat qaestiona. Ah man, man 1 
human reaaoa will never answer 
them, and you may run wild about 
them, unless, dropping: yom pride, 
Jim are content to tiLrn for a solu- 
tion of your doubts to a certain old 
volume, onoe oonsideTed a book of 
divine revelation, but now a colleo* 
tion of old wives' tales, the Bible. 
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